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C THE third letter, and fecoivd conformant, of the 
» alphabet, is pronounced like k before the vowels 
a, o, and a; and like / before e, i, and j. C is formed, 
according to Sealiger, from the * of the Greeks, by re- 
trenching the ilcm or upright line; though other* de- 
rive it from the 3 of the Hebrews, which lias in effect 
the fame form ; allowing only for this, that the He- 
brew b, reading backwards and the Latins, &c. for- 
wards, each have turned the letter their own way. 
However, the C not being the lame as to found with 
the Hebrew atph, and it being certain the Romans did 
not borrow their letters immediately from the He- 
brews or other orientals, hut from the Greeks, the de- 
rivation from the Greek » is the more probable. Add, 
that F. Montfaucon, in his Pahcographia, gives us 
foinc form* of the Greek *, which come wry mar that 
of our C ; thus, for infiancc, c; and Suidas calls the 
C the Homan kappa. The fecond found of C refesn- 
bles that of the Greek i; and many irlfianccs occur of 
ancient iuft riptions, in w hich 1 has the fame form with 
our C. All grammarians agree, that the Romani pro- 
nounced their QJikc our C, and their C like our K. 
F. Mabillon adds, tluit Charles the Great was the firft 
who wrote his name with a C; whereas all his prede- 
cdfbrs of the fame name wrote it with a K: and tlic 
fame difference is obferved in tlieir coins. 

As an abbreviature, C Hands for Caius, Carolus, Cat- 
far, finuttt.no, &c. and CC for confulilut. 

As a numeral, C fignifics ioo, CC 200, Sc c. 

C, in muftc, placed after the diff, intimates that the 
mufic is in common time, w hich is either quick or How, 
as it is joined with allegro or adagio : if alone, it is 
tifually adagio. If the C be croned or turned, the 
firit requires the air to be played quick, and the lait 
very quick. 

CAABA, w Caauah, properly ftfcnifie* a fquare 
Hone building ; but is particularly applied by the Ma- 
hometans to the temple of Mecca, built, as they pre- 
tend, by Abraham and Khmael his fon. 

Before the time of Mahomet, this temple wras a 
place of worfhip for the idolatrous Arabs, and is faid to 
have contained no Irfg than 360 different images, 
equalling in number the days of the Arabian year. 
They were all dctlroyed by Mahomet, who fanCtilicd 
the Caaba, and appointed it to be the clucf place of 
worlhip for all true believers. The temple is in length 
from north to fouth about 14 cubits ; its breadth from 
eall to we A is 23 ; and its height 27. The door, 
w hich is on the call fide, Hands about four cubits from 
the ground ; the floor being level with the bottom of 
Vou IV. Part. L 
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the door. In the comer next this door is the black font, 
fo much celebrated among the Mahometans. On the * 
north fide of the caaba, within a fcmicircular indofure 
50 cubits long, lies the while font, faid to be the fe- 
pulchre of IHunad, which receives the rain-water from 
the caaba by a {pout formerly of wood, but now of 
gold. The black Hone, according to tbc Mahometans, 
was brought down from heaven by Gabriel at the cre- 
ation of the work! ; and originally of a while colour ; 
but contra&cd the blackndt that now appears on it, 
from the guilt of thofc fins committed by the Tons of 
men. It is fet in filver, and fixed in the fouth-eaff 
comer of the caaba, looking towards Bafra, about feven 
fpans from the gTOund. This ftone, upon which there 
is the figure of a human head, is held in the higlufi 
r Him at ion among the Arabs; all the pilgrims killing 
it with great devotion, and fome even calling it the 
right land of God. Its black nefs, which is only fuper- 
ficial, is probably owing to the kiffes and touches of 
fo many people. After the Karmatiant had taken 
Mecca, they carried away this precious Hone, and 
could by no means be prevailed upon to rdlore it ; 
but finding at lull that they were unable to prevent the 
concourfe of pilgrims to Mecca, they lent it back of 
tlieir own accord, after having kept it a 2 years. 

The double roof of the caaba is fupported within hy 
three octagonal pillars of aloes- wood; between which, 
on a bar of iron, hang fume filver lamps. The outfide 
is covered with rich black damatk, adorned with an 
embroidered band of gold, which is changed every 
year, and was formerly lent by the khalifs, afterwards 
by the fultans of Egypt, and is now provided by the 
Turkifli emperors. The caaba, at fomc diilance, isal* 
molt furrounded by a circular indofure of pillars, join- 
ed towards the bottom by a low ballufirade, and to- 
wards the top by liars of filver. Jull w ithout this inner 
indofure, on the fouth, north, and well fidcs of the 
caaba, are three buildings, which arc the oratories or 
places where three of the orthodox fetts alTemblc to per- 
form tlieir devotions. Towards the fouth-eafl Rands 
an edifice which covers the well 'L ernxen, the treafury, 
and the cupola of A 1 Abbas. Formerly there was an- 
other cupola, that went under the name of the hemi* 
cyeJe, or cupola of JtuLea: but whether or not any re- 
mains of that arc now to be feen is unknown; nor is it 
cafy to obtain information in this refped, nil Chrifiians 
being denied acccf* to this holy place. At a fraall di- 
fiance from the caaba, on the call fide, is the fai'nm 
or phut of Abraham ; where is another Hone much rt • 
fpeded by the Mahometans; and where they pretend 
A to 
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Cuba to ft.ow tlic fcotfteps of the patriarch, telling us he Hood 
II on it when he built the caaba. Here the fourth fc& 

* nf Arabs, v«. that of A 1 Shafei, afTcmblt for religious 

"" purpofes. 

The fquare colonnade, or great piazza, that at a 
eonfiderable diftance inclofcs thefe buildings, con lifts, 
according to A 1 Jannabi, of 448 pillars, and has no 
lef* than 38 gates. Mr Sale compart* this piazza to 
that of the royal exchange at London, hut allows it 
to be much larger. It is covered with fnrall domes or 
cupolas, from the four corners of which rife as many 
minarets or ftecples, with double galleries, and adorn- 
ed with gilded fpires and crcfcents after the Turk i At 
manner, as arc alfo the cupolas which cover the piazza 
and other buildings. Between the columns of both in- 
clofures hang a great number of lamps which are con- 
ftantly lighted at night. The firft foundation* of this 
fecond inclofurc were laid by Omar the fecund khalif, 
who built no more than a low wall, to prevent the court 
of the c&aba from being fncroachcd upon by private 
buildings ; but by the liberality of fucceeding princes, 
the whole has been ntifrd to that Ante of magnificence 
in which It appears -at prefent. 

This temple enjoys the privilege of an afylum for all 
forts of criminals ; but it ib moft remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to it by the devout mufftlinans, who 
pay fo great a veneration to it, that they believe a Angle 
fight of its facred walls, without any particular aft of 
devotion, is as meritorious, in the fight of God, as the 
moft careful difeharge of one’s duty, for the fpacc,of a 
whole year, in any other temple. 

CAAMIN 1 , in botany, a name given by the Spa- 
niard* and others to the fineft fort of Paraguayan 
tea. It is the leaf of a Ainib which grows on the 
mountains of Manteaya, and is ufed in Chili and Pe- 
nt as the tea is with us^ The mountains where this 
fhrub grows naturally are far from the inhabited parts 
of Paraguay ; but the people of the place know fo well 
the vnluc and ufc of it, that they conftantly fumifh 
themfetves with great quantities of it from the fpot. 
They ufed to go out on thefe expeditions many thou- 
fitndl together; leaving their country in the mean time 
rxpofed to the- in fulls of their enemies, and many of 
themfelvc* periftnng by fatigue. To avoid thefe in- 
conveniences, they have ot Lite planted thefe trees, about 
their habitations ; but the leaves of thefe cultivated 
ones have not the fine flavour of thofc that grow 
wild. The king of Spain has permitted the Indian* 
of Paraguay to bring to the town of Saiutfoy I2,coo 
a robes of the leaves of thi* tree every year, but they 
arc not able to procure fo much of the wild leaves an- 
nually: about half the quantity is the utmoft they 
bring of this: the other half is made up of the leaves 
of the trees in their own plantations; and this fells at 
it lower price, and is called pttbot. The a robe is about 
sy pound weight ; the general price is four piaftre* $ 
and the money is always divided equally among the 
people of the colony. 

• CAANA, or Kaava, a town in Upper Egypt, 
feated on the call cm banks of the river Nile, from 
whence they carry corn mid pulfe for the fupply of 
Mecca in Arabia. E. Long. 32. 23. N. Lat. 24. 30. 
Here are feveral monuments of antiquity yet remaining, 
..domed with hieroglyphic*. 

CAB, au Hebrew dry mesdure, being thefixth pan 
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of a feah or fatum, and the iSth part of an ephah. A 
cab contained 2^ pints of our com-raeafure: a quarter 
cab wa* the meafurc of dove’s dung, or more proper- 
ly a fort of chick-ptafe called by this name, which 
was fold at Samaria, during the fiegc of that city, for 
five fhckeL. 

CABAL, an apt name currently given to the infa- 
mous miniftry of Charles II. competed of five perfons, 
Clifford, Adder, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lau- 
derdale ; the firft letters of whofe names, in this or- 
der, furnifhed the appellation by which they were dt- 
AinguiAicd. 

CABALIST, in French commerce, a fa&or or per- 
fon who is concerned in managing the trade of an- 
other. 

CAB ALLA RIA, in middle-age writers, lands held 
by the tenure of furnilhing a horfeman, with fuitable 
equipage, in time of war, or when the lord had occa- 
sion for him. 

CABALLEROS, or Cavau-fros, are Spanifh 
woofs, of which there is a pretty couti durable trade at 
Bayonne »n France. 

CABALLINE, denotes fomething belonging to 
liorfes : thus cahalline aloes is fo called, from its being 
chiefly ufed for purging horfes; and common brim- 
ftone is called fuipbur cakifftnnm for a like rcafon. 

CABALL 1 NUM (anc. geog), a town of the ^F.dui 
fo Gallia Celtica ; now Challcn fur jlw, which fee. 

CABALL 1 NUS (anc. gcog.), a very clear foun- 
tain of mount Helicon in Bcrotia ; called Hipfxxr, ne by 
the Greeks, beeaufe opened by Pegafus mi linking the 
rock with his hoof, and hence called Pegafiut. 

CABALLIO, or Cabfi.lio (anc. gcog.), a town 
of the Cavarcs in Gallia Narbonnenfis, fit uated on the 
Drucntia. One of the Latin colonics, in the Not it 1% 
called Civil as CaltUiccrum . Now CavaUlm in Pro- 

vence. 

CABBAGE, in botany. Sec Rrassica; and A- 
cricolturf, n°40, aud 169. In the Georg ical effays* 
wc find this plant greatly recommended as an excellent 
food for cattle, producing much dung, and being an 
excellent fubftitute for hay. The author prefers the 
Scotch kind, as being moft durable, anj preferable on 
all other accounts. He alfo recommends autumn-luwetl 
plants in preference to thofe fotved in the fpringj the 
former producing a much more weighty crop than the 
latter. The expenre of railing an acre of good cab- 
bages be values at 14/. 1 y*. and its produce at 34/. 

C ABB AG L- Tree, or True Cambagh-Paiu. See A- 
IICA. 

Causa vf-b mi Tret. See Geoffr sa. 

CABBALA, according to the Hebrew ftyle, has 
a very diftindt fignification from that wherein we un- 
deritand it in our language. The Hebrew cabbala fig* 
nilies tradition; and the Rabbins, who are called r./L 
baHJh, ftudy principally the combination of particular 
words, letter*, and numbers, and by this means pretend 
to difeover what is to come, and to fee clearly into the 
fenfc of many difficult paffage* of feripturv. There 
art no fure principle* of this knowledge, but it depend* 
upon fome particular traditions of the ancient* ; for 
which rcafon it is termed eal'bala. 

The cabbalifts have abundance of names which they 
call furred ; thefe they make ufc of in invoking of fpi- 
rits, and imagine they receive great light from them. 

They 
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Cs)tb 4 * They tell us, that the fecret* of the cabbala were dif- 
Cahendi w,fcre ^ to Mofes on mount Sinai; and- that thefc have 
i ^ been delivered to them down from father to fon, with- 

out interruption, and without any ufe of letters ; for 
to write them down, is what they are by no mean* 
permitted to do. This is likewife termed the ora! lavt, 
bccaufe it paffed from father to fun, in order to dif- 
tinguilh it from the written laws. 

There is another cabbala, called artificial, which 
contifts in fcarching for abltrufe and myttcrious figni- 
fi cations of a word in Scripture, from whence they bor- 
row certain explanations, by combining the letters 
which compofe it : this cabbala is divided into, three 
kinds, the gematrie, the notaricon, and the temura or 
themurah. The firft whereof conliils in taking the 
letters of a Hebrew word for ciphers or arithmetical 
numbers, and explaining every word by the arithmeti- 
cal value of the letters whereof it is compofed. The 
fccond fort of cabbala, called noiitricon, confills in ta- 
king every particular letter of a word for an entire 
diction; and the third, called tJtemura , i. e. change, 
confills in making different tranfputiliuns or changes 
of letters, placing one for the other, or one before the 
other. 

Among the Chrittians, likewife, a certain fort of 
magic is, by miilake, called cabbala ; which conliils in 
uling improperly certain paffage* of Scripture for ma- 
gic operations, or in forming magic characters or fi- 
gure* with liars and taliftnans. 

Some vilionarics among the Jews believe, that Jefus 
Chrill wrought his miracles by virtue of the myllcrics 
Of the cabbala. 

CABBALISTS* the Jewifh doctors who profef* 
the ftudy of the cabbala. 

In the opinion of thefe men, there is not a word, 
letter, or accent in the law, without fome myllery in 
it. The Jews are divided into two general feds; the 
karaites, who refufe to receive cither tradition or the 
tahnud, or any thing but the pure text of feripture ; 
and the rabbinitls, or talmudills, who, betides this, re- 
ceive the traditions of the ancients, and follow the 
tahnud. 

The latter are again divided into two other feeb; 
pure rahbinill*, who explain the feripture in its na- 
tural fenfr, by grammar, hiftory, and tradition ; and 
cabbalitls, who, to difeover hidden myllical feufes, 
which they fuppofe God to have couched therein, make 
ufe of the cabbala, and the myftical methods above 
mentioned. 

CABECA, or Cabessf, a name given to the finell 
filks in the Eail Indies, as thofc from 15 to 20 /Vr 
cent, inferior to them are called bar;na . The Indian 
workmen endeavour to pafs them off one with the o- 
ther 1 for which reafon, the more experienced Euro- 
pean merchants take care to open the bales, and to 
examine all the fk sines one after another. The Dutch 
dillinguitii two forts of cabecas; namely, the moor ca- 
beca, and the common cabcca. The former is fold at 
Amttrrdam for about 2 1 \ fchcllinghen Flemilh, and 
the other for about 18}. 

CnBfxA t!< b'uie, a tinall fea-port town of Alentejo 
in Portugal, with good walls, and a llrong cattle. W. 
Long. 6. 43. N. Lat. 59. o. 

CA BENDA, a fca port of Congo in Africa, fi- 
tuated in E. Long. 12. 2. S. Lat. 4* 5. 
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CABES, or Gsacf, a town of Africa, in the ting- Cabcs 
dom of Tunis, fealed on a river near the gulf of the r JJ 
fame name. E. Long. 10. 53. N. Lat. 33. 40. Cabinet. 

CABEZZO, a province of the kingdom of Angola, 
in Africa; having Oacco on the north, Lubolo on the 
fouth, the Coanza on the north-call, and the Reinba 
on the fouth-wcil. It is populous, and well ilored 
with cattle, &c. and hath a mine of iron on a moun- 
tain from thence called the iron mountain , which yields 
great quantities of that metal; and this the Portuguefe 
have taught the natives to manufacture. This pro- 
vince is watered by a river called Rio Longa , and other 
fmall rivulets, lakes, See. The trees here arc vaflly 
large ; and they have one fort not unlike our apple-trees, 
the bark of which being flalhcd with a knife, yields an 
odoriferous re tin of the colour and conGllcncy of wax, 
and very medicinal in its nature, only a little too hot 
for Europeans, unlcfs qualified by fome cooling drug. 

CABIDOS, or Cavidos, a long mcafure ofed at 
Goa, and other places of the Eall Indies belonging to 
the Portuguefe, to meafure Huffs, linens, Sec. and 
equal to *ths of the Paris ell. 

CABIN, a room or apartment in a fhip where any 
of the officers ufually 1 elide. There arc many of thefc 
in a large Ihip ; the principal of which is defined for 
the captain or commander. In fhipg of the line this 
chamber is furnilhed with an open gallery in the (hip’s 
llcrn, as alfo a little gallery on each quarter. The 
apartments where the inferior officers or common Tail- 
ors llecp and mefs arc ufually called Births ; which 
fee. 

The bed-places built up for the failors at the fbip** 
fide in merchantmen arc alfo catted cabint. 

CABINDA, the chief port of the kingdom of 
Angoy in I«oango in Africa. It is fituated at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name about five leagues 
north of Cape Palmcrino, on the north fide of the 
mouth of the river Zaire. The bay is very commo- 
dious for trade, wooding, and watering. 

CABINET, the moll retired place in the tineffc 
part of a building, fet apart for writing, ftudying, or 
preferving any thing that is precious. 

A complete apartment conliils of a hall, anti-cham- 
ber, chamber, and cabinet, with a gallery on one tide. 

Hence we lay, a cabinet of paintings, curiolitics, dec. 

Cabin bt, alfo denotes a piece ot joiner’s workman- 
Ihip, being a kind of prefs or chctt, with fcvcral doors 
and drawers. 

There arc common cubiiets of oak or of chefnut, 
varnithed cabinets of China and Japan, cabinets of in- 
laid work, and fome of ebony, or the like fearer and 
precious woods. Formerly the Dutch and German 
cabinets were much cilcemed in France ; but are now 
quite out of date, as well as the cabiuels of ebony 
which caine from Venice. 

Cabinet is alfo ufed in fpcaktng of the more fcle& 
and fecrct councils of a prince or admin ill ration. Thus 
we fay, the fecrets, the intrigues of the cabinet. To 
avoid the inconveniences of a numerous council, tire 
policy of Italy and pratlice of France lirfl introduced 
cabinet councils. Ring Charles I. is charged with 
tirtl iflabliihing this ufage in England. Betides his 
privy council, that prince ere tied a kind of cabinet 
council, or junto, under the denomination of a council 
of ttate , compofed of archbilhop Laud, the caii of 
A 2 * Blraifoid, 
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Cabinet Strafford, and lord Collingtoo, with the fecretaries of 
ftate. Yet fomc pretend to find the fubftance of a 
* ‘ e cabinet council of much greater antiquity, and even 
* — allowed by parliament, who anciently fettled a quo- 
rum of perfons moil confided in, without whofe pre- 
tence no arduous matter was to be determined ; giving 
than power to aft without confulting the reft of the 
council* As long fince as the 28th of Henry 111 . a 
charter patted in affirmance of the ancient rights of the 
kingdom ; which provided, that four great men, cho- 
fen by common confent, who were to be confcrvators 
of the kingdom, among other things, ihould fee to the 
difpofi ng of monies given by parliament, and appro- 
priated to particular ufes ; and parliaments were to be 
furomoned as they ihould advife. But even of thefe 
four, any two made a quorum ; and generally the chief 
jufticc of England, and chancellor, were of the num- 
ber of the confcrvators. Mattb. Par. 28. Hen. III. 
In the firlt of Henry VI. the parliament provides, that 
•he quorum for the privy council be fix, or four at lcall ; 
and that in all weighty confide: atiims, the dukes of 
Bedford and Glouccttcr, the king’s uncles, ihoulu be 
prefent ; width items to be erecting a cabinet by law. 

CAB 1 RI, a term in the theology of the ancirut 
Pagans, fignifying great and powerful gods ; being a 
name given to the gods of Samothracia. They were 
alfo worihipped in other parts of Greece, as Lemnos 
and Thebes, where the cabiria were celebrated in ho- 
nour of them ; thefe gods are laid to be, in number, 
four, via. Axieros, Axiocerfa, Axiocerfus, andCalmilus. 

CABIRIA, fcltival* in honour of the Cabin, cele- 
brated in Thebes and Lemnos, but ef^ecially in Hauio- 
thracia, an ifland confecrated to the Cabin. Alt who 
were initiated into the myftcrics of thefe gods, were 
thought to be fecured thereby from ftorms at fea, and 
all other dangers. The ceremony of initiation was 
performed by placing the candidate, crowned with ©- 
live branches, and girded about the loins with a purple 
ribband, on a kind of throne, about which the pricits, 
and per fows before initiated, danced. 

CABLE, a thick, large, itrong rope, commonly of 
hemp, which ferves to keep a Ihip at anchor. 

There is no merchant-lhip, however weak, but has at 
kail three cables ; namely, the chief cable, or cable of 
the thect-anchor, a common cable, and a fmaller one. 

Cable is alio faid of ropes, which ferve to raife 
heavy loads, by the help of cranes, pullics, and other 
engines. The name of cable is ufually given to fuch 
as have, at leaft, three inches in circumference ; thofc 
that arc lefs are only called ropes, of different names ac- 
cording to their ufe. 

Every cable, of what foe ver thicknefs it be, is coro- 
pofed of three ftrandt ; every ftrand of three ropes ; 
and every rope of three twills: the twiff is made of 
more or lefs threads, according as the cable is to be 
thicker or thinner. 

In the manufacture of cables, after the ropes arc 
made, they ufe (licks, which they pafs firft between 
the ropes of which they make the ft rands, and after- 
wards between the ftrands of which they make the 
cable, to the end that they may all twill the better, 
and be more regularly wound together ; and alfo, to 
prevent them from entwining or entangling, they hang, 
at the end of each llrand and of each rope, a weight of 
lead or of done. 


The number of threads each cable is compofcd of is 
always proportioned to its length and thicknefs; and 
it is by this number of threads that its weight and va- 
lue arc afcertauied: thus, a cable of three inches cir- 
cumference, or one inch diameter, ought to cunfiil of 
48 ordinary threads, and to weigh 192 pounds; and 
on this foundation is calculated the following table, 
very ufcful for all people engaged in marine commerce, 
who fit out merchantmen for their own account, or 
freight them for the account of others. 

A table of the number of threads and weight of cables 



of different circumferences 

r. 

■c»mf 

Threads. 

Weight. 

3 inches 48 

192 pounds. 

4 

77 

3 C # 

5 

Hi 

4 k 4 

6 

•74 

696 

7 

*3® 

95* 

8 

3" 

J2+4 

9 

393 

'57* 

to 

4*5 

• 9+0 

11 

59# 

*39* 

12 

699 

2 ?y<> 

>3 

811 

3284 

>4 

95* 

3808 

>5 

1093 

437* 

16 

‘*44 

497 s 

17 

140+ 

56!f5 
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Sheet-Anchor Cable, is the greateft cable belonging 
to a (hip. 

Stream Cabi Jr, a hawfer or rope, fomethtng fmaller 
than the bowers, and ufed to moor the (hip in a river, 
or haven, fheltcred from the wiud and fea, &c. 

Serve or Plat* the Cable, is to bind it about with 
ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the hawfe. 

To fphee a Cam la, is to make two pieces fall toge- 
ther, by working the fcveral threads of the rope the 
one into the other. 

Pay more Cable, is to let more out of the (hrp* 
Pay cheap the Cable , is to to hand it out apace. Veer 
more Cable , is to let more out, &c. 

C Ann's Length, a meafure of 120 fathoms, or of 
the ufual length of the cable. 

CABLED, in heraldry, a term applied to a crofo 
formed of the two ends of a (hip’s cable ; fom crime* 
alfo to a crofs covered over with rounds of rope ; more 
properly called a croft corded. 

Cabled Flute, in architecture, fuch flutes as are fil- 
led up with pieces in the form of a cable. 

CABO de I sts 1 a, the capital town of the province 
of Iftria, in the territory of Venice; and the fee of a 
bifhop. It is feated on a fnull ifland in the gulf of 
Venice, and is joined to the main land by draw-bridges. 
E. Long. 14. 22. N. Lat. 49. 49. 

CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the heads of 
beads arc borne without any part of the neck, full-faced. 

CABOLETTO, in commerce, a coin of the repub- 
lic of Genoa, worth about 3d. of our money. 

CABOT (Sebaftian), the firft difeoverrr of the con- 
tinent of America, was the fon of John Cabot a Ve- 
netian. He was born at Briftol in 1477; and was 
taught by his father arithmetic, geometry, and cofmo- 

graphy. 
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graphy. Before he wan 20 years of age he made fe- 
vcral voyages. The firft of any confluence feenu to 
have been made with his father, who had a commiffion 
from Henry VII. for tbedifeovery of a north-weft paf- 
fage to India. They failed in the fpring of 1497 ; aud 
proceeding to the north-weft they difeovered laud, 
which for that reafon they called Prirnsvifla* or New- 
fiaruliamJ. Another fmallcr ifland they called St John, 
from its being difeovered on the feaft of St John Bap- 
tift ; after which, they failed along the coaft ol .Ame- 
rica as far as Cape Honda, and then returned to Eng- 
land with a good cargo, and three Indians aboard. 
Stowe and Speed aferibe thefe difcovcrics wholly to 
Stbuftian, without mentioning his father. It is pro- 
bable that .Schaftiaii, after his father’s death, made fe- 
vtral voyage* to thefe parts, as a map of his ditcove- 
rics, drawn by himfelf, was hung up iu the privy gar- 
den at Whitehall. However, lhilory gives but little 
account of hi# life for near 20 years; when he went to 
Spain, where he was nude pilot-major, and intruded 
with reviewing all projects for difcovcrics, which were 
then very numerous. His great capacity and approved 
integrity induced many eminent merdiant* to treat with 
him about a voyage by the new found ftrait* of Ma- 
gellan to the Molucca#. He therefore failed in 1525, 
firft to the Canaries: then to the Cape Verd iflands; 
thence to St Auguftinc and the itlar.d of Patos; when 
fome of his people beginning to be mutinous aud re- 
filling to pafs through the (traits he laid aJide the de- 
fign of failing to the Molucca# ; left fome of the prin- 
cipal mutineers upon a defart illand; aud, failing up 
the rivers of Plate and Paraguay, difeovered, and built 
forts in, a large trm& of fine country, that produced 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities. He thence dif- 
patched meflengers to Spain for a fupply of proviiions, 
amimtnition, goods for trade, and a recruit oi men: but 
his requeft not being readily complied with, after Hay- 
ing five years in America, he returned home; where 
he met with a cold reception, the mercluuus being dif- 
"pleafed at his not having purfued his voyage to the 
Moluccas, while his treatment of the mutineers had 
given umbrage at court. Hence he returned to Eng* 
land; and being introduced to the Duke of Somcrfct, 
then lord protestor, a new office was cre&cd for him : 
he was made governor of the myftery and company of 
the merchant-adventurers for the difeovery of regions, 
dominions, illand?, and places unknown ; a penfion was 
granted him, by letters-pateut, of 166I. 130. 4 d. per 
annum; and he was confulted in all affairs relative to 
trade. In 1522, by his interred, the court fitted out 
fome (hips for the difeovery of the northern parts of the 
world. This produced the firft voyage the Englifh 
made to Ruffia, and the beginning of that commerce 
which has ever fince been carried on between »hc two 
•ations. The Ruffia company was uow founded by a 
charter granted by Philip and Mary ; and of this com- 
pany Sebaftian was appointed governor for life. He ia 
{aid to be the firft who took notice of the variation of 
the needle, aud who publittud a map p( the world. 
The exa& time of his death is not known, but he lived 
to be above 70 years of age. 

C’ALRA, a town of th« kingdom of Tombut in 
Africa. It is a large town, but without wall* ; and is 
(rated on the river Niger, about 12 miles from Tom- 
hut. The Louies are built iu the fhape of bells ; and 
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the walls are made with ftakes or hurdles, plaftcred C*W f 
w ith clay, and covered with reeds after the manner 0 f Cabuhftan, 
thatch. This place is very much frequented by negroes * * 

who come here by water to trade. The town is very 
unhealthy, which is probably owing to its low fitua- 
tion. The colour of the inhabitants is black, and their 
religion a fort of Mahometaniftn. They have plenty 
of corn, cattle, milk, and butter; but fait is very fcarcc. 

The judge who decides controverfies is appointed by 
the king of Totnbut, E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 14. 

21. 

CABUL, or Gaboui., a city of Afia, and capital 
of the province of Cabuliftan. It lie# in E. Long. 68. ! 5, 

N. Lat. 33. 30. on the frontiers of Great Bukharia# 
on the foutli fide of the mountains which divide the 
territories of the Mogul from that part of Great Tar- 
tary. It is one of the fined places in that part of the 
world; large, rich, and very populous. As it is confi- 
dered as the key of the great Mogul's dominions on 
that fide, gnat care is taken to keep its fortification* 
in repair, and a numerous garrifun is maintained for it* 
fecurity. It lies on the road between Samarrand and 
Labor; and is much frequented by the Tartars, Per- 
fians, and Indians. The Ufbec Tartar* drive there a 
great trade in (laves and liorfes, of which it is faid that 
no fewer are fold than 60,000 annually. The PtTfians 
bring black cattle and fncep, which renders proviiions 
very cheap. They have aifo wine, and plenty of all 
forts of eatables. The city llands on a little river which 
falls into tlie Indus, and thereby affords a fhort and 
fpeedy pafiage for all the rich commodities in the 
country behind it, which, when brought to Cahul, are 
there exchanged for Have* and horfes, and then con- 
veyed by merchants of different countries to all part# of 
the world. The inhabitants are mod of them Indian 
pagans, though the officers of the Mogul and mod of 
the garrifon are Mahometans. 

CABULISTAN, a province of Afia, formerly be- 
longing to the Great Mogul ; but ceded in 1 739 'to 
Koali Khan, who at thr.t time governed Perlia. It is 
bounded ou the north by Bukharia, on the eail by Cafch- 
mire, on the weft by Zabuliftan and Candahar, and on 
the louth by Multan. It is 250 miles in length, 2 
in breadth, and its chief town is CabuL This country 
in general is not very fruitful ; but in the vales they 
have good pafture-Iands. The roads arc much infefted 
with banditti ; which obliges the natives to have guard* 
for the fecurity of travellers. The religion of the Ca- 
Imliftans is pagan; and their extraordinary time of de- 
votion is the full moon in February, and continues for 
two days. At this time they are clothed in red, make 
tlreir offerings, dance to the found of the trumpet, and 
makevifit* to their friends in mafqueradc dreffes. They 
fay, their god Crufman killed a giant who was his c- 
nemy, and that he appeared like a little child; in me- 
mory of winch, they caufeachild to (hoot at the figure 
of a giant. Thofcof the fame tribe make bonfires, and 
feaft together in a jovial manner. The moral part of 
their religion conlifts in charity ; for wliich reafon, they 
dig wells and build houfes for the accommodation of 
travellers. They have plenty of provifums, mines of iron* 
myroboUn#* aromatic woods, and drugs of many kind#- 
They carry on a great trade with the neighbouring 
countries; by which means they arc very rich, and are 
fopplicd with plenty of all things. 

CABURNS, 
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CaVtrni, CA BURNS, on fhip-board, are fmall lines made of 
k'* cat * a fpun yam, to bind cable?., feize tackles, or the like. 

*" ’ CACALIA, in botany ; a genus of the polygamia 
rq vial is order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants. The receptacle ia naked ; the pappus hair)' } 
the calyx cylindrical, oblong, and caliculated, or having 
a fmall calyx of very Ihort fcalrs only at the bafr. 

S pfties. ! . The fuaveolens, with a herbaceous ftalk, is 
a native of North America. It hath a perennial creep- 
ing root which fend* out many (talk*, gamifhed with 
triangular fpear-lhapcd leaves fharply fawed on their 
edge*, of a pale green on their under fide, but a deep 
drilling green above, placed alternately. The ftalks rile 
to the height of feven or eight feet, and are terminated 
by umbels of vthile flowers, which arc fuccccdcd by ob- 
long feeds covered with down. It flowers in Auguft, 
and the feeds ripen in O&obcr. The ftalks decay in 
autumn, and new one rifes in the fpring. This plant 
multiplies greatly by its fpreading roots, as alfo by the 
feeds, which arc fpread to a great dillance by the wind, 
tlie down which adheres to them being greatly a Hitt mg 
to their conveyance. The roots which have been call 
out of Clielfea garden, being carried by the tide to a 
great dillance, have fixed thcmfelvcs to the banks of 
the river, ami incrcafed fo much, that in a few years 
this fpecies may probably appear as a native of Eng- 
land. 2 . The ricoidcs is a native of the Cape of Gixxl 
Hope. It rifea with llrong round Italics to the height 
of (even or eight feet, woody at bottom, but foft and 
fucculent upward, fending out many irregular branches, 
garnifhed more than half their length with thick, taper, 
fucculent leaves, a little comprcflVd on two rides, end- 
ing in points* covered with a whitiih glaucous farina, 
which comes off when handled. Thefe, when broken, 
emit a flrong odour of turpentine, and arc full of a vif- 
cous juice ; at the extremity of the branches the flowers 
arc produced in fmall umbels ; they are white, tubu- 
lous, and cut into five parts at the top. The leaves of 
this plant are pickled by the French, who eflcem them 
much ; and in doing this they have a method of pre- 
ferving the white farina upon them, which adds great- 
ly to the beauty of the pickle when brought to table. 
3. The kleinia, with a compound (hrubby fialk, grows 
naturally in the Canary iflands, but has lon^ been culti- 
vated in the Englifh gardens. It rifes with a thick 
flefhy flcm divided at certain dillances, as it were, into 
fo many joints. Each of thefe divifions fweU much 
Urg r in the middle than they do at each end ; and the 
italic divide into many irregular branches of the fame 
form, which, toward their extremities, arc garnilhed 
with long, narrow, fpcar-lhapctl leaves of a glaucous co- 
lour, Handing all round the (talks without order. As 
they fall off, they leave a fear at the place, which al- 
ways remains on the branches. The flowers arc pro- 
duced in large clutters at the extremity of (He branch- 
es, which arc tubulous, and of a faint carnation colour. 
They appear in Auguft and September, but continue 
great part of Otlobcr, and are not iuccreded by feeds 
in this country. There have been ftoncs ar.d foffih 
dug up at a very great depth in fome parts of England 
having very perfect imprclfions of thi* plant upon them; 
from whence Dr Woodward ha* fuppol'rd the plants 
were lodged there at the univcrfal deluge.; and rinding 
the imp.eflkmsof many other plants and animals which 
are natives of thofe lilands, he conclude* that the wa- 
ter flowed hither from the fouth-wefl. This plant has 


been called the eahhage-tret, from the rcfemhlance which Cacafi* 
the ftalk of it lias to the cabbage: others have intitled M 
it carnation-tree, from the (hape of the leaves and the 
colour of the flowers. Betides thefe, there are feveft ’ 
other fpecies, viz. the alpina, with kidney -fhaped 
leaves; the glabra, with fmooth leaves; the atriplici- 
folia, with hcart-fhftpcd finuated leaves ; the papillaris* 
with a (hruhbv ftalk guarded on every fide with broken 
rough footftalit* ; the unte-euphorbium,with oblong oval 
leave*; the fonchifolia, with lyre-limped indented leaves; 
and the lutca, with leaves divided into five acute parts. 

Culture. The three fpecies deferibed above arc very 
cafily propagated. The firft will propagate itfelf, as 
already mentioned, either by roots or feeds. The fe- 
cond is cafily propagated by cuttings during the fum- 
mcr months: Thefe (hott)d he cut from the plants and 
laid to dry a fortnight, that the wound may be healed 
over before they are planted. Moft people plunge the 
pots in which thefe arc planted into an hot -bed, to pro- 
mote their putting out roots ; but if planted in June 
or July, they will root as well in the open air. E'en 
branches broken off by accident have frequently put 
out roots when fallen on the ground, without any care. 

Thefe branches may be kept fix months out of the 
ground, and will take root if planted. This Humid have 
a light fandv earth, and in winter be placed in an airy 
glafs-cafe, where they may enjoy the fun and air in 
mild weather, but mutt be protc&ed from frdft. Du- 
ring the winter feafon the plants muft have but little 
water ; and in fummer, when they are placed in the 
open air, it fhould not be given to them too often, no? 
in great quantity. The third is alfo propagated b/ 
cuttings, and the plants require the fame culture ; but 
muft have a dry warm glafs-cafe in winter, and very? 
little water, being fubjett to rot with wet. In fummer 
they muft be placed in the open air in a warm Ihehcm! 
fituation, and in very dry weather r*frcfhcd moderately 
with water. With this management the plants will flower 
annually, and grow to the height of eight or ten feet. \ 
CACAO. Sec Thimsoma, ! 

CACCOONS. Sec Flrvillza. 

CACERES, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Eftrcmadura, is fenced on the river Saler, and noted 
for the exceeding fine woo! which the (heep bear in thd 
neighbourhood. Between this town and Broeos, there 
ia a wood, where the allies defeated the rear-guard of 
the duke of Berwick, on the 7th of April 1706. E? / 
Long. 6. 47. N. Lat. 39. 1 y. 1 

CACHALOT, in ichthyology. See PwrsETFa. 

CACHAN, or Cashan, a confide ruble town df 
Pcrfia in Inc Agemf, where they carry on an extend 
five trade in tilks, Itlver, and gold brocades, and fine 
earthen ware. It is fituated in a vaft plain, yy mile! 
from Ifaphan. E. Long. yo. Z.‘ N. I at. 34. id. * 

CACHAO, a province of the kingdom ofTonquii? 
in Afm, fituated in the heart of the kingdom.artd fur-> 
rounded by the other feven. Its foil is fertile, and in 
fome places mountainous, abounding' with variefV of 
trees, and particularly that of varnilh. Moft of tfiefi? 
provinces carry on fome branch of the filk manntiuHurc, 
but this moft of all. It takes its name from the capi*J 
tal, which is alfo the metropolis of the whole kingdom, 
though in other itfpcdt hardly comparable 1 to a Cfii* 
nefe one of the third rank. 

Cachao, a city of the province of that name, in the 
kingdom of Tonquia in Alia, fituated in E. Long. 
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CSichio. ro$. 31. N. Lat. 22. 10. at about So leagues diftance 
— y— from the fea. It is prodigioufiy crowded with people, 
infomuch that the ftreets are hardly paflable, efpecially 
on market days. Thefe vail crowds, however, come 
mo illy from the neighbouring villages ; upon which 
account thefe villages have been allowed their halls in 
particular parts of the city, where they bring and dif- 
pofc of their wares. The town itfelf, though the me- 
tropolis of the whole Tonquincfc kingdom, hath nei- 
ther walls nor fortifications. The principal ftreets are 
wide and air)*, but the reft of them narrow and ill- 
raved ; and except the palace royal and arfenal, the town 
Lath little clfe worth notice. 'Hie houfes are low and 
mean, mofilv built of wood and clay, and not above one 
ftory high. The magazines and warchoufes belonging to 
foreigners arc the only edifices built of brick ; and 
which, though plain, yet, by reafon of their height 
and more elegant ftru&ure, make a conlidcrable Ibow 
among thole rows of wooden huts. From thecombul- 
tibility of its edifices, this city fuffers frequent and 
dreadful conflagrations. Thefe fpread with (uch fur- 
priiing velocity, that fume thoufands of houfes are of- 
ten laid in allies l»efore the fire can be extinguished. 
To prevent thefe fad confequences, every houfe hath, 
either in its yard or even in its centre, fome low* build- 
ing of brick, in form of an oven, into which the inha- 
bitants on the firft alarm convey their moil valuable 
goods. Betides this precaution, which every family 
takes to fccurc their goods, the government obliges 
them to keep a ciilern, or forac other capacious veffel, 
always full of water on the top of their houfe, to be 
ready on all occafions cf this nature ; us likewifra long 
pole and bucket, to throw water from the kennel upon 
the houfes. If thefe two expedients fail of fupprdfing 
the flames, they immediately cut the ftraps which fas- 
ten the thatch to the walls, and let it fall in and wafte 
itfelf on the ground. . The king’s palace Hands in the 
centre of the city ; and is furrounded with a flout wall, 
within wliofe cinfture arc feen a great number of apart- 
ments two dories high, whole fronts and portals have 
fomething of the grand tafte. Thofe of the king and 
his wives are embcllifhed with variety of carvings and 
gildings after the Indian manner, and all finely var- 
niflied. In the outer court are a vail number of futnp- 
tuous liable s for the king’s horfes and elephants. The 
appearance of the inner courts can only be conjectured ; 
for the avenues are not otdy fhut to all ftrangers, 
but even to the king’s fubjecls, except thofe of the 
privy council, and the chief minifters of ftatc : yet we 
jure told, that there are flair-cafes by vftrieh people may 
mount up to the top of the walls, which are about 18 
or 20 feet high ; from whence they may have a dif- 
Unt view* of the royal apartments, and of the fine par- 
terres and filh-ponds that arc between the cincture and 
them. The front wall hath a large gate well orna- 
mented, which is never opened but when the king goes 
in and out ; but at fome diflance from it on each lide» 
there are two poftems, at which the courtier* and fer- 
vauts may go in and out. This cincture, w hich is of 
a vaft circumference, is faced with brick within and 
without, and the whole flru&urc i» terminated by wide 
fpacious gardens; which, though ftored *with great va- 
riety of proper ornaments, are deftitute of the gran- 
deur and elegance ofcfervcd in the palaces of European 
princes. Bcfidet this palace, the ruins of one Hill more 
magnificent arc to be obfcrvtd, and are called Ubatvia. 

6 


The circumference is faid to have been betwixt fix and Caeha® 
feven miles : fome arches, porticoes, and other oma- J* 
ments, arc ft ill remaining ; from which, and fome of . ^ 

its courts paved with marble, it may be concluded to 
have been as magnificent a ftru&ure as any of the eaft- 
ern parts can (how. 'Ilie arfenal is likewife a lar-ge 
and noble building, well ftored with ammunition and 
artillery. The Euglifli fiidory is fituated on the north 
fide of the city, fronting the river Song-hy. It is a 
handfomc low-built houfe, with a fpacious dining-room 
in the centre ; and on each fide arc the apartments «if 
the merchants, factors, and fervant*. At each end of 
the building are fmallcr houfes for other ufes, as ftorc- 
houfes, kitchen, 8cc. which form two wings with the 
fquare in the middle, and parallel w-ith the river, near 
the Lank of which Hands a long flag-ftaff, on w hich 
tliey commonly difplay the Englifti colours on Sun- 
days and all remarkable days. Adjoining to it, on the 
fouth tide, i!> the Dauifti factory, which is neither fo 
large nor fo handfomc. On the fame fide of the river 
runs a long dike, whofe timber and ftones are fo firmly 
fattened together, that no pa^ of it can be ltirred with- 
out moving the whole. This work was raifed on thofe 
banks to prevent the river, during the time of their 
vaft rains, from overflowing the city ; and it has hi- 
therto anfwercd its end ; for though the town Hands 
high enough to be in no danger from land-floods, it 
might yet have been otherwife frequently damaged, if 
not totally laid under water, by the overflowing of that 
river. Some curious ohfervations have been commu- 
nicated to the royal fociety concerning differences be* 
twee 11 the tides of thofe fens and thofe of Europe, viz. 
that on the Tonquincfe coaft ebbs and flows but once 
in 24 hours ; that is, that the tide is rifing during the 
fpace of 12 hours, and can be cafily perceived during* 
two of the moon’s quarters, but can hardly be obfer- 
ved during the other two. In the fpring tides, which 
laft 14 days, the waters begin to rife at the rifing of 
the moon ; whereas in the low tides, which continue 
the fame number of days, the tide begins not till that' 
planet is got below the horizon. Whilft it is parting 
through the fix northern ligns, the tides are obferved' 
to vary greatly, to rife fometimes very high, and fume- 
times to be very low ; but when it is once got into the 
fout hern part of the zodiac, they arc then found to be 
more even and regular. 

CACHECTIC, fomething partaking of the nature- 
of, or belonging to, a cachexy. 

CACHEO, a town of Negroland in -Africa, feated 
on the river St Domingo. It is fubjeft to the- Portu*- 
gtiefe, who have three forts there, and carry on a great* 
trade in wax and (laves. W. Long. 14. 55. N. Lat. 

12. o. 

CACHEXY, in medicine, a vicious ftatc of the 
humour* and whole habit. See (the Index fubjomed* 
to) Mbdkine. 

CACHRYS, in botany : A genus of the digynia 
order belonging to the prntandria dafg of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 

UmM/a t*. The fruit is fubovate, angled, and cork* 
or fpongy rinded. 

There are five fpccies, viz. the trifida, with bipinna-' 
ted leaves; the ficula, with double winged leave* ; the. 
libanotis, with fmooth furrowed feeds ; the lintaru, 
with plain channelled fruit ; and the hungarica, with a 
plain, fungous, channelled feed. All thefe arc pcr~- 
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CaJmnJe cflniaJ plant*, rifing pretty high, and bearing large um* 
r |j* bcla of yellow flower*, and may be propagated by feed* 
Cac u ** which ought to be (own foon after they are ripe ; for 
J ‘ ’ if they are kept out of the ground till the next fprisg, 
they often mifearry. They mull alfo be fowu in a 
lhady border where they are to remain : for the plants, 
having long top-root*, will not bear tranfplantiug fo 
well a* many others. T|ie Hungarian* in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erlaw, and thofc who border on Tran- 
fylvauia, Scrvia, See. cat the root of the fifth fpecies in 
a-fcarcity of corn for want of other bread. 

CACHUNDE, the name of a medicine, highly ce- 
lebrated among the Cbincfc and Indians, and made of 
fcreral aromatic ingredient*, the perfumes, medicinal 
earth, ami precious Hones : they make the whole into 
a HifF pafte, and form out of it fevcral figures accord- 
ing to their fancy, which are dried for ufe : thefe are 
principally ufed in the Halt Indies but are foroetime* 
brought over to Portugal. In China, the principal 
perfou* ufually carry a fmall piece i:i their mouths, 
which is a continued cordial, and gives their breath a 
very fvrcct fmtll. It is a highly valuable medicine 
alfo, in all nervous complaint*; and is cltcemcd a 
prolonger to life, and a provocative to venery, the two 
great intentions of moll of the medicines in ufe in the 
Ealt. 

CACOCHYLIA, or Cacociiymia, a vicious Hate 
of the vital humour*, cfpciially of the mafs of blood ; 
ariiing either from a dil'ordcr of the fecretions or cxe- 
crctions, or from external contagion. The word is 
Greek, compounded of i//, and juice. 

CACOPHONIA, in grammar and rhetoric, the 
meeting of two letters, or ly liable*, which yield an un- 
couth ami difagreeahle found. The word is compound- 
ed of *««c evil, and ***»» voice. 

Cacoehonia, in Medicine, denote* a vice or de- 
privation of the voice or fpcech ; of which there are 
two fpecies, aphonia and dyjphonta. 

CACTUS, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 13th or- 
der, Succulent*. The calyx is monophyllou* ; fupc- 
rior, or above the receptacle of the fruit imbricated ; 
the corolla polypetalous ; the fruit an unilocular, poly- 
fpermous berry. To this genus Unnxu* has added 
the cercus and opimtia. There are 24 fpecies, all na- 
tive* of the Weft Indie* and Mexico. 

The cadti are plants of a lingular ftru&urc, but c- 
fpccially the larger kind* of them ; which appear like 
a large, flelhy, green melon, w ith deep ribs, fet all 
over with Hrong (harp thorn* ; and, when the plants 
are cut through the middle, their inlkle is a foft, pale- 
green, flelhy fnbflancr, very full of moifture. The 
fruit of all the fpecies i* frequently eaten by the inha- 
bitants of the Weft Indies. The fruit* arc about three 
quarter* of an inch in length, of a taper form, drawing 
to a point at the bottom toward the plant, but blunt at 
the top where the empalcmcot of the flower wa* fitua- 
tcd. 1'he tallc it agreeably acid, which in a hot coun- 
try mull render the fruit more grateful. 

The cochineal animals are fupported on a fpecies 
calk'd catitu cockeniUtftr . — The flower of the cactus 
grandi flora (one of the creeping erreuies) is laid to be 
a* grand and beautiful as any in the vegetable fyftcm : 
It begin* to open in the evening about feven o'clock, 
is in perfection about eleven, and fades about four iu 
No. 61* 


the morning ; fo that the fame flower only continues Cmu* 
in perfection about fix hours. The calyx when ex- 11 
panded ri about a foot in diameter, of a fpkndid yd- ^- 3<< ncc, 
low within, and a dark brown without ; the petals are 
many, and of a pure white ; and the great number of 
recurved (lamina, furrounding the ftylc in the centre of 
the flower, make a grand appearance, to which may 
be added the fine feent, which perfume* the air to a 
confiderablc dittancc. It flowers in July. 

CAC US, in fabulous hiftory, an Italian fhepherd 
upon mount Avcntine. As Hercules w’aj driving 
home the herd of king Gcryun whom he had (lain, 

Cacu* robbed him of fame of hi* oxen, which he drew’ 
backward into his den left they fltotild be difeovered. 

Hercules at hil finding them out by their lowing, or 
the robbery being difeovered to him, killed Cacus with 
his club. He was Vulcan’s fon, of prodigious bulk, 
amt half man half fatyr. 

CAD AN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Zat*, 
frated on the northern bank of the river Egia, in E. 

Long. 13. 34. N. I .at. 50. 20. 

CADAKl, or Kadaxi, a fret of Mahometans, who 
affert free-will ; attribute thf actions of men to mm 
alone, not to any fecrct power dctrnuiuing the will ; 
and deny all absolute decrees, and prrdeilinaUon. The 
author of this fret was Mailed ben Kaled A 1 Gihoni, 
who fuffered martyrdom for it. The word comes from 
the Arabic, r^p, cadara, power. Ben Au?i calls thcCa- 
darians the Magi, or Manichcc* of the Mufltdmen. 

CADE, a cag, calk, or barrel. A cade of her-' 
rings is a reflcl containing the quantity of 500 red her- 
rings, or IOOO fprat*. 

CADh^l amby a young lamb weaned, and brought up 
by hand, in a htnife ; called in the North, pet-iamb. 

CAnr-OU, in the Materia Medva, a name given to 
an oil much in ufe in fomc part* of France and Ger- 
many. The ptiyftcnms call it oleum cad* t or oleum tie 
aula. This is fuppofed by fomc to be the piflclzum 
of the ancients, but improperly ; it is made of the fruit 
of the oxycedrus, which is called by the people of 
thefe place* cada. 

C.it>r-H'orm in roology, the maggot or worm of a 
fly called phrygnttra. it is tiled as a bait in angling. 

See Pkrygakla. 

CADKA, otTki league or thf house of Goo, 
i* one of thofc that compofc the republic of the Gri- 
fon*, and the moil powerful and extend ve of them all. 

It contain* the bifhopric of Coirc, the great valley of 
Engadinc, and that of Brcgail or Pregal. Of the 1 f 
great, or 21 fmkll communities, there are but two that 
lpcak the German language ; that of the reft is called 
the RhttU i and is a dialect of the Italian. The Pro* 
teftant religion is molt prevalent in this league, which 
ha* been allied to the 8wif* canton* ever lincc the year 
1498. Coire is the capital town. 

CADENAC, a town of France in Quern, on the 
confines of Rouergut, feated on the river Lot, in E. 

Long. 2. 12. N. Lat. 44. 36. 

CADENCE, or Repose, in mufle, (from the La- 
tin eadrre to fall or defend) ; the termination of an 
harmonical phrafr on a repole, or on a perfect chord. 

See Music, art. 73 — 76, and 132— 137. 

Cade wo, in reading, is a falling of the voice below 
the key-note at the dole of every period. In reading, 
whether profe or verfe, a certain tone isaflumed which 
i* called the fry-aofr / and in this tone the bulk of the 
5 word* 
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Cadence words are founded ; but this note »i generally lowered 
V # towards the cloiV of every fcntcucc. 

C *h. t Cadence, in the manege, an equal mcafurc or pro- 
portion, obferved by a horfe in all liis motions ; fo 
that his times have an equal regard to one another, 
the one docs not embrace or take in more ground than 
the other, and the horfe obferves his ground regu- 
larly. 

CADENE, one of the forts of carpets which the 
Europeans import from the Levant. They arc the 
word fort of all, and arc fold by the piece from one to 
two piallrcs per carpet. 

CADENET, a town of France in Provence, and in 
the Viguirie of Apt. E. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 43. 40. 

CADES, or Kadesh, (anc. gcog.) a town in the 
Wildernefs of Zin, in Arabia Petnra ; the firft en- 
campment of the Ifraelitca, after their departure from 
Eziongcber ; and from which the Wildernefs of Zin 
was called Cades ; the burial-place of Miriam, with 
the rock and water of Mcribah in It- Another Cadtti 
a town of the tribe of Judah, Jolhua xv. 23. Ctukf- 
larnca, called alfo Coda, 

CADESBARNEA, (anc. grog.) a town of the 
Wildernefs of Paran, on the coniines of Canaan, from 
which the fpics were fent out; fometimes fimply called 
Cadtt, but dillinfl from the Cades in tbc Wildernefs of 
Zin. 

CADET, the younger fon of a family, is a term 
naturalized in our language from the French. At Pa- 
ris, among the citizens, the cadets have an equal patri- 
mony with the red. At Caux, in Normandy, the 
cuftom, as with us, is to leave all to the elded, except 
a (mail portion to the cadets. In Spain, it is ufual for 
one of the cadets in great families to take the mother’s 
name. 

Cadet is alfo a military term denoting a young gen- 
tleman who clioofcs to carry arms in a inarching regi- 
ment as a private man. His view’s are, to acquire fomc 
knowledge in the art of war, and to obtain a com- 
mifGon in the army. Cadet differs from volunteer, as 
the former takes pay, whereas the latter ftrvcs without 

pay- .... 

CADI, or Cadhi, a judge of the civil affairs in the 
Turkifh empire. It is generally taken for the judge of 
a tow n ; judges of provinces being dillinguilhcd by the 
appellation of moIIoj. 

Wc find numerous complaints of the avarice, ini- 
quity, and extortion, of the Turkifh cadis; all jullice 
is here venal ; the people bribe tlic cadis, the cadi , bribe 
the moulas, the moulas the cadilcfchcrs, and the cadi- 
Jcfcbcrs the mufti. Each cadi has his ferjeants, who 
arc to fummon perfona to appearand anfurcr complaiuts. 
If the party fumtnooed fails to appear at the hour ap- 
pointed, fcntcuce is pasted in favour of his adverfary. 
It is ufually vain to appeal from the fcntenccs of the 
cadi, fince the affair is never heard anew, but judg- 
ment is palled on the cafe as Hated by the cadi. But 
the cadis arc often cafhicrcd and puniihed for crying in- 
juflicc with the bailinado and mulcts; the law, how- 
ever, docs not allow them to be put to death. Con- 
ilantinople has had cadis ever fince the year 1 390, when 
Bajazct I. obliged John i’alrolqgus, emperor of the 
Greeks, to receive cadffc into the city to judge all con- 
troverfies happening between the G.ceks and the Turks 
fettled there. In fomc countries of Africa, the cadis 
Vol. IV. ran I. 
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are alfo judges of religious matters. Among the Moon, Cadiacf 
cadis is the denomination of their higher order of 
priefls or do&oru, anfwering to the rabbins among the 
Jews. 

CADIACI, the Turkifh name of Chalccdon. See 
Chalcedom. 

CADILESCHER, a capital officer of juffice among 
the Turks, anfwering to a chief jullice among us. 

It is faid, that this autharity was originally confined 
to the foldiciy ; but that, at prefent, it extends itfelf 
to the determination of all kinds of law-fuits ; yet is 
ncvcrthelcis fubjeft to appeals. 

There arc but three cadildchers in all the grand fig- 
nior’s territories : the firft is t’.eat of Europe ; the 1 c- 
cond, of Natolia ; and the third rcfidcs at Grand Cairo. 

This lail is the mofl confidcrable : they hate their feats 
in the divan next to the grand vizir. 

CADILLAC, a town of France in Guiennc, and 
in Bazadois, near the river Garonne, with a hamifome 
caffle, fituated in W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 44. 37. 

CADIZ, a city and port-town of Andalufia in Spain, 
fituated an the iiland of Leon, oppofite to Port St 
Mary on the continent, about 60 miles fo utli- Well of 
Seville, and 40 north-well of Gibraltar. W. Long. 6. 

40. N. Lat. 36. 30. 

It occupies the whole furfacc of the weftem extre- 
mity of the iiland, which is cornpofcd of two large 
circular parts, joined together by a very narrow bank 
of fand, forming altogether the figure of a chain- (hot. 

At the fouth-caft end, the ancient bridge of Sua^o, 
thrown over a deep channel or river, affords a commu- 
nication between the iiland and the continent; a ttrong 
line of works defends the city from all approaches along 
the iflhmus ; and, to render them Hill more difficult, 
all the gardens and little villas on the beach were in 
1762 cleared away, and a dreary lancly glacis left its 
their room, fo that now there is fcarce a tree on the 
whole i flat id. 

Except the Caffr stra ta, all the flreets are narrow', 
ill-paved, and infuffcrably (linking. They are all 
drawn in flraight lines, and moll of them iaterfefi each 
other at right angles. The fwarms of rats that in the 
nights run about the flreets are innumerable ; whole 
droves of them pafs and repafs continually, and thefe 
their midnight revels are extremely troubkrforae to 
fuch as walk late. The houfes are lofty, with each a 
vcflibulc, which being left open till night, ferve paflen- 
gers to retire to; tin* cuftom, which prevails through- 
out Spain, renders thefe places exceedingly often five. 

In the middle of the houfe is a court like a deep well, 
under which is generally a ciflern, the breeding-place 
of gnats and mofquitos ; the ground-doors arc ware* 
houfes, the firll Rories compting-houfc or kitchen, and 
the principal apartment up two pair of Hairs. The 
roofs arc flat, covered with an impenetrable cement, 
and few are without a mirador or turret for the pur- 
pofe of commanding a view of the fea. Round the 
parapet-wall at top are placed rows of fquarc pillars, 
meant either for ornament according to fomc tradi- 
tional mode of decoration, or to fix awnings to, that 
fuch a* fit there for the benefit of the fea-orrexe may 
be fheltcrcd from the rays of the lun ; but the molt 
common ufc made of them, is to fAflen ropes fin* dry- 
ing linen upon. High above ail thefe pinnacles* 
which give Cadiz a moil lingular appearance, Hand# 
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Cadit. the tower of fignals. Here Hags are hung out on the 
- v"" 1 ; firft fight of a fail, marking the fize of the (hip, the 
nation it belongs to, ami, if a Spanilh Indiaman, the 
port of the Indies it comes from. The (hips are ac- 
quainted with the proper fignals to l*e made, and 
thefe are repeated by the watchmen of the tower : as 
painted lifts are in ever)' houfe, perfons concerned in 
commerce foon learn the marks. 

The city is divided into twenty-four quarters, under 
the infptdtion of as many commifiionm of police; and 
its population is reckoned at one hundred and forty 
thoufand inhabitants, of which twelve thoufand are 
French, and at lcall as many more Italians. The 
I qua re of Saint Antonio is large, and tolerably hand- 
fome, and there are a few frnaller openings of no 
great note. The public walk, or Alameda, isplcafant 
in the evening : it is fenced off the coach-road by a 
marble rail. The fea-air prevents the trees from thri- 
ving, and deftroys all hopes of future fhade. 

From the Alameda, continuing your walk weft- 
wards, you come to the Campofanto, a large efplanadc, 
the only airing-place for coaches ; it turns round moll 
part of the weft and foutli fides of the bland, but the 
buildings arc ftraggling and ugly ; the only edifice of 
any fhow is the new orphan-houfe ; oppofitc to it is 
the fortrefs of St Sebaftian, built on a neck of land 
running out into the fca. The Tound tower at the 
extremity is fuppofed to have faved the city, in the 
great earthquake of 1755, from being fwept awa j by 
the fury of the waves. The building proved fufficicnt- 
ly folid to withftand the (hock, and break the immenfe 
volume of water that threatened ddlru&ion to the 
whole ifland. In the narrow part of the ifthmus the 
{urge beat over with amazing impetuofity, and bore 
down all before it ; among the reft, the grandfon of 
the famous tragic-poet Racine, who ftrove in vain to 
cfcape, by urging his horfc to the utmoft of his fpeed. 
On St Scbaftian’s fca ft, a kind of wake or fair is 
held in the fort ; an aftonilhing number of people then 
pafting and repafllng, on a firing of wooden bridges 
laid from rock to rock, makes a very lively moving 
pi&urc. 

From hence to the wooden circus where they exhi- 
bit the bull-feafts, you keep turning to the left clofe 
above the fca, which on all this fide dafhes over large 
ledges of rock ; the fhore feems here abfolutcly inac- 
ceroble. On this (horc Hands the cathedral, a work 
of great cxpcnce, but carried on with fo little vigour, 
that it is difficult to guefs at the term of years it will 
require to bring it to perfection. The vaults are exe- 
cuted with great folidity. The arches, that fpring 
from the clvftercd pilafters to fupport the roof of the 
church, are very bold ; the minute fculpture bellowed 
upon them feems fupeTfluous, as all the effect will be 
loft from their gTeat height, and from the fhade that 
will he thrown upon them by the filling up of the in- 
terfaces. From the fca, the prefent top of the church 
refembles the carcafe of fome huge monfter call upon 
its fide, rearing its gigantic blanched ribs high above 
the buildings of the city. The outward cafings are to 
be of white marble, the bars of the windows of bronze. 

Next, crofting before the land-gate and barracks, a 
fuperb edifice for ftrength, convenience, and clcanli- 
■rfs, you come down to the ramparts that defend the 
city on the fide of the bay. If the profped to the 


ocean is fotemn, that towards the main land is ani- Odix. 
mated in the higlicft degree ; the men of war ride in II 
the eaftem bofoin of the bay ; lower down the filer- Ch urns, 
chnntmen are fpread far and near ; and clofe to the "" 
town an incredible number of harks, of various fhapes 
and fixes, cover the furfacc of the water, fome moored' 
and fome in motion, carrying goods to and fro. The 
oppofitc ftiore of Spain is ftudded with white huufes, 
and enlivened by the towns of St Mary’s, Port-real*, 
and others, behind which, eaftward, on a ridge of hills, 

Hands Medina Sidonia, and further back rife the moun- 
tains of Granada. Weft ward, Rota clofes the hori- 
zon, near which was anciently the ifland and city of 
Tarte ATiis, now covered by the fca, but at low-water 
fome part of the ruins are flill to be difeemed. In 
a large baftion, jutting out into the bay, they have 
built the cuftom -houfe, the firft ilory of which is 
level with the walk upon the walls. When it was re- 
folved to creel a building fo mreeffary to this great em- 
porium of trade, the marquis di Squillace gave orders 
that no expence (hould be fpared, and the mod intelli- 
gent architects employed, in order to rreft a monument, 
which by its tafte and magnificence might excite the 
admiration of pofttrity ; the refult of thefe precautions 
proved a pitvc of vile architecture, compofed of the 
worft of materials. 

The flir here is prodigious during the lafl months of 
the (lay of the flota. The packers poflefs the art of prcIT- 
ing goods in great perfection ; but, as they pay the 
freight according to the cubic palms of each bale, they 
arc apt to fqueeze down the cloths and linens fo very* 
clofe and hard, as fometimes to renderthem unfit for ufe. 

The exportation of French luxuries in drefs is enor- 
mous ; Lyons fumifhes moil of them ; England fends 
out bale goods ; Brittany and the north, linens. E- 
very commercial nation has a conful refident at Ca- 
diz ; thofc of England and France arc the only ones 
not allowed to have any concern in trade. 

In 1506, Cadiz was taken, pillaged, and burnt by 
the Engnfti; but in 1 702 it was attempted in conjunc- 
tion with the Dutch, without fuccefc. 

CADIZ ADELITES, a fed of Mahometans very 
like the ancient lloics. They fhun fc-a ft s and diverfions, 
and affed an extraordinary gravity in all their actions; 
they are continually talking of God, and fome of them 
make a jumble of Chriftianity and Mahometanifm ; they 
drink wine, even in the /aft of the ramazan ; they love 
and proted the Chriftians; they believe that Mahomet 
is the Holy Ghoft, pra&ife circumcifion, and juitify it 
by the example of Jcfus Chriit. 

CADMEAN Letters, the ancient Greek or Ionic 
characters, fuch as they were firft brought by Cadmus 
from Phoenicia; whence Herodotus alfo calls them 
P ha nu um letters. — According to fome writers, Cad- 
mus was not the inventor, nor even importer of the 
Greek letters, but only the modeller and reformer 
thereof ; and it was hence they acquired the appella- 
tion Cadmean or P han't cum letters ; whereas before that 
time they had been called Pclufgian letters* 

CADMIA. See Calamine. 

CADMUS, in fabulous hiftory, king of Thebes, 
the fon of Agenor king of Phoenicia, and the brother 
of Phoenix, Cilix, and Europa. He carried into 
Greece the 1 6 fimple letters of the Greek alphabet; 
and there built Thebes, in Bceotia. The poets fay, 
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CUmta that he left Us native country in fearch of his filler 
(1 Eurupa, whom Jupiter had carried away in the form 

CaHficfut a jjyJl . >C( j inquiring of tlie Delphic oracle 
* for a fettlement, he was anfwcred, that he ihould fol- 
low the direction of a cow, and build a city where fhe 
lay down. Having arrived among the Pliocenfes, he 
was met by a cow, who concluded him through Boeo- 
tia to the place where Thebes was afterwards built : 
but as he was about to facrifice his guide to Pallas, he 
fent two of his company to the fountain Dircc for wa- 
ter ; when they being devoured by a ferpent or dragon, 
he flew. the monllcr, and afterwards, by the advice of 
Pallas, fowed his teeth, when there fprung up a num- 
ber of armed foldiers, who prepared to revenge the 
death of the ferpent ; but on his calling a Hone among 
thefc u pilar: warriors, they turned their weapons againil 
each other with fuch animofity, that only five furvived 
the combat, and thefe afliffcJ Cadmus in fuuuding his 
new city. Afterwards, to recompence his labours, 
the gods gave him Harmonia, or ilermione, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus ; and honoured his nup- 
tials with prefents and peculiar marks of favour. But 
at length refigning Thebes to Pcntheut, Cadmus and 
Hermione went to govern thcEcclcllcnfcs: when grown 
old, they were transformed into ferpents ; or, as others 
fay, fent to the Klyflan fields, in a chariot drawn by 
ferpents. See Thebes. 

Cadmus of Mileium, a celebrated Creek hiAo- 
rian, was, according to Pliny, the firil of the Greeks 
who wrote hillory in profe. He fiouriflicd about 550 
before Clirift. 

C ADO RE, or Pieve de Cadore, a town of Italy, 
in the territory of V r enice, and capital of a dill riel 
called Cjilcrmo ; famous for the fiirth of Titian the 
painter. E. Long. 13. 45. N. Lat. 46. 25. 

CADORINO, a province of Italy, in the territory 
of Venice ; bounded on tlie eaA by Friuli Proper, on 
the fouth and well by the Bclluncl'e, and by the bi- 
shopric of Brixen on the north. It is a very moun- 
tainous country, but pretty populous. The only tow n 
is Pieve dc Cadore. 

CADR 1 TES, a fort of Mahometan friars, who 
once a-week fpend a great part of tlie night in turn- 
ing round, holding each others hand, and repeating 
inccffantly the won! which fignifics living, and is 
one of the attributes of God ; during which one of 
them plays ob a flute. They never cut their hair, nor 
cover their heads ; and always go barefooted : they 
have liberty to quit their convent when they pleafe, 
and to marry. 

CADSAND, an illand on the coafl of Dutch 
.Handers, lituatcd at the mouth of the Scheld, where- 
by the Dutch command the navigation of that river. 

CADUCEUS, in antiquity, Mercury’s rod or 
feeptre, being a wand entwiiled by two ferpents borne 
by that deity as the enfign of his quality and office, 
given him, according to the fable, by Apollo, for his 
Icven-llringed harp. Wonderful properties arc atcribcd 
to this rod by the poets ; as laying men afleep, railing 
the dead, &c. 

It was alfo ufed by the ancients as a fymbol of peace 
and concord : the Romans fent the Carthaginians a 
javelin and a caduccus, offering them their choice either 
of war or peace. Among that people, thofe who de- 
nounced war were called feciaUt ; and thofe who went 
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to demand peace, caduceatorti , bccaufv they bore a Csdtici 
caduccus in their hand. • 

The caduccus found on medals is a common fymbol, >u ** 
fignifying good conduct, peace, and profperity. The 
rod expreffes power, the two ferpents prudence, and 
the two wings diligence. , 

C A DUCl, (from cad a to ** fall”) ; the name of a clafs 
in Linmeus’s caljaita, confifting of plants wliofc calyx 
is a Ample perianthium, fupporting a iinglc flower or 
(justification, and falling off either before or with the 
petals. It Hands oppofed to the cliffs perjijlcntet in 
the fame method, and is exemplified in mu Hard and 
ranunculus. 

CADURCI, Cadurcum, Cadprcut, and Cadurx , 

(anc. geog.), a town of tlie Cadurei, a people of A- 
quitania ; lituatcd between the rivers Oldus, running 
from the north, and the Tarnis from the fouth, and 
falling into the Garumna : now Cabori, capital of the 
territory of the Qucrci, in Guienne. A part of the 
Cadurei, to tlie fouth next the Tarnis, were called E- 
lattotri . 

CADUS, in antiquity, a winc-veflcl of a certain 
capacity, containing 80 amphora or firkins ; each of 
which, according to the belt accounts, held nine gal 
Ions. 

CADUSII (anc. geog.), a people of Media Atro- 
patene, fituated to the well in the mountains, and 
reaching to the Cafpiaa fca ; between whom and the 
Modes, perpetual war and enmity continued down to 
the time of Cyrus. 

C/ECILIA, in zoology, a genus of ferpents be- 
longing to the amphibia daft. The racilia has no 
fcalcs ; it is finooth, and moves by means of lateral 
rugae or prickles. The upper lip is prominent, and 
fumilhed with two tentacula. It has no tail. There 
arc but two fpccics of this ferpent, viz. 1. The tenta- 
cular, has 135 rugae. It is about a foot long, and an 
inch in circumference, preferring an uniform cylindri- 
cal (hape from the one end to the other. The teeth 
are very fmall. It has fuch a rcfemblance to an ed, 
that it may eafily be miAaken for one ; but as it has 
neither fins nor gills, it cannot be claffcd with the 
fiihcs. It is a native of America, and its bite is not 
poifunous. 2. The glutinofa, has 340 ruga* or prickles 
above, and 10 below', the anus. It is of a brownifli 
colour, with a white line 00 the fide, and is a native 
of the Indies. 

CiECUMf or Coecum, the blind gut. See A- 
NATOMY, N* 91. 

C/KL 1 UM (anc. geog.), an inland town of Peu- 
cctia, a divifion of Apulia ; a place four or five miles 
above Barium or Bari, and which Hill retains that 
name. 

CiELIUS Moms, (Itinerary); a town of VindeUcia, 
on the right or weft ndc of the Ilargtis. Now Krl- 
muniz, a fmall town of Suabid, oa tlie like. 

C a l 1 u s Moms at Rome. SceCoBUUf. 

Cailius (Aurclianus), an ancient phyfician, and 
the only one of the fed of tlie methodillsof whom we 
have any remains. He was of Sicca, a town of Nu- 
midia ; but in what age he lived, cannot be deter- 
mined : it is probable, however, that he lived before 
Galen ; finer, though he carefully mentions all the 
phyfician* before him, he takes no notice of Order. 

He had read over very diligently ti e ancient phyfi- 
11 2 rian* 
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Cirn tins, of iB fc&* ( »nd we »re indebted to him for tbe 
I! knowledge of many dogmas whicli we not to be found 
*' (TV ^ ut ‘ n hi* books tie eeleriimi rt lariTrt pa//h*ifmj. He 
i ' <n ' ‘ rc . wrote, as he himfetf tdls i», fereral other work* ; bat 
they arc all ptridicd. 

CAEN, an handfome and eon fide rnble town of 
France, capital of Lower Normandy, with a celebrated 
univerfity, and an academy of literature. It contains 
60 ftrects, and 1 2 parifhes. It has a eaflle with four 
tower*, which were built by the English. The town- 
houfe is a large building with four great towers. The 
royal fquare is the handfomell in nil Normandy, and 
has fine houfes on three fides of it ; and in the middle 
is the ftatnc of Louis XIV. in a Roman habit, Hand- 
ing on a marble pcdcftal, a»d*f unrounded with an iron 
balhiftradc. It is f rated in a pleafant country on the 
river Orne, about eight miles from the fen. William 
the conqueror was buried here, in the abbey of St 
.Stephen, which he founded. W. Long. o. 17. N. 
Lat. 49. 11. 

G£RE, (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, the royal 
re fide nee of Mcacnthic. Its ancient name was Argyll*. 
In Strabo’s time not the kail veftige of it remained, 
except the baths called c*retana. From this town the 
Roman ccnfor’s tables were called carites talul*. In 
thefe were entered the names of fuch as for fome mif- 
demcanor forfeited their right of fuffrage, or were de- 
graded from a higher to a lefs honourable tribe. For 
the people of C®rc hofpitably receiving thofe Romans 
who, after the taking of Rome by the Gauls, fled with 
their gods and the lacred fire of Vella, were, on the 
Romans recovering themfclves from this di falter, ho- 
noured with the privilege of the city, but without a 
right of toting. 

CiERITES tabula. See the preceding article. 

CAERFILLY, a town of Glamorganfhire in South 
Wales, feat cd between the river* Tan and Rummy, 
in a moorifli ground, amoug the hiHs. It is thought 
the walls, now in ruins, were built by the Romans ; 
there being often Roman coins dug up there. W. Long. 
3. 1 a. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

CAERLEON, a town of Monmouthfhire in Eng- 
land, and a place of great antiquity. It was a Roman 
town, as is evident from the many Roman antiquities 
found here. It is commodioufiy fituated on the river 
Ulk, over which there is a large wooden bridge. The 
houfes arc generally built of Hone, and there are the 
ruins of a caftlc ilill to be feen. W Long. 3. o. N. 
Lat. ei. 40. 

CAERMARTHEN-shire, a county of Wales, 
bounded on the north by Severn fea or St George’s 
Channel, Cardiganlhire on . the fouth, the fhires of 
Brecknock and Glamorgan on the call, and Pembroke- 
lhire on the weft. Its greateft length is between 30 
and 40 miles, arid its breadth upwards of 20. The air 
is wholcfomc, and the foil lefs rocky and mountainous 
ihan mod other parts of Wales, and confequently is 
proportionally more fertile both in com and pnfture. 
ft lias alfo plenty of wood, and is well fupplied with 
coal and limtilone. The moll coufidcrabte rivers are 
the Towy, the Cothy, and the Tave : of which, the firft 
abounds with excellent falmon. The principal towns 
arc Cacrmartben the capital, Kidwelv, Lar.imdovery, 
3 rc*. This county abound* with ancient forts, camps, 
and tumuli or barrows. Near to Carmarthen,, to- 
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wuds the eaft, may be feen the ruins of Kaftclk Kar- C*ermnv 
rey, which was fituated on a ft cep and inacceftiblc rock; g" 

and alfo fcveral vail caverns, fuppofed to hav e been cop- c«mar- 
per- mines of the ILwnans. Near this fpot is a foun- von. 
tain which ebbs and flows twice in .24 hours like the y— * 

fea. 

Caermarthen, a town of Wales, and capital of 
the county of that name. It is fituated on the river 
Fowey, over which it has a fine Hone-bridge. It is of 
great antiquity, being the Nlaridunum of Ptolemy. It 
is a populous, thriving, and polite place, many of the 
neighbouring gentry refiding there in the winter. It 
is a corporation and count v of ilfclf, with power to 
make by-laws. Here were held the courts of clianoety 
and exchequer for South Wales, till the whole was uni- 
ted to England in the reign of Henry VIII. Here 
was born the famous conjurer Merlin; and near the town 
is a wood called Merlin* t grove, where he is laid to have 
often retired for contemplation. Many of hi* pretend- 
ed prophecies are Hill preferred in the country. The 
town gives the title of marquis to his grace the duke of 
Leeds. It fends one member to parliament, and the 
county another. 

CAERNARVON-shi re, a county of Wales, bound- 
ed on the north and weft by the fea, on the fouth by 
Merionethfliire, and on the eaft is divided from Den- 
bighfhire by the river Coo way. It is about 40 miles 
in length, and 20 in breadth ; and fend* one member to 
parliament for the (hire, and another for tjic borough 
of Cacm arvon . The ai r is very piercing ; ©w ing partly 
to the fnow, that he* feven or eight months of the year 
upon fome of the mountains, whioh are fo high that 
they are called the BrUifh Alps} and partly to the 
great number of lakes, which arc faid not to be fewer 
than 50 or 60. The foil in the valleys on the fide next 
Ireland i* pretty fertile, efpcctilly in barley; great 
numbers of black cattle, Iheep, and goats, are fed on the 
mountains ; and the fea, lakes, and rivers, abound with 
variety of fish. The higheft mountain* in the county 
are thofe called Snowdon kills % and Pm~matn-mawr y 
which la ft bang* over the fea. There is a road cut out 
of the rock on the fide next the fea, guarded by a wall 
running along the edge of it on that fide ; but the tra- 
veller is fometimes in danger of being crufhed by the 
fall of pieces of the rock from the precipices above. 

The river Conway, though it* courfc from the lake out 
of which it iftues to its month is only 1 2 miles, yet » 
fo deep, in confequcnce of the many brooks it receives, 
that it is navigable by fhips of good burden for eight 
miles. Pearls are found in a large black mufclc taken 
in this river. The principal towns are Bangor, Caer- 
narvon the capital, and Conway. In this county is an 
ancient road fakl to have been made by Helena the 
mother of Conftantinc the Great ; and Matthew of 
Weftmmfter afferts, that the body of Conftantius the 
father of the fame Conilantine was found at Caernar- 
von in the year 1283, and interred in the pari lh-church 
there by order of Edward I. 

Caernarvon, a town of Wales, and capital of the 
county of that name. It was built by Edward I. near 
the fite of the ancient Segontium, after his conqueil of 
the country in 12H2, the iituation being well adapted 
to overawe his new fubje&s. It had natural rrtjutfite* 
for Rrength ; being bounded on one fide by the arm 
of the ica called the Mcnai; by the cfluary of the 

Scion* 
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Caernarvon Seiont on another, exactly where it receives the tide 
JJ . from the former ; cm a third tide, and a part of the 

^ fourth, by a creek of the Mcnai ; and the remainder 

has the appearance of haring the inhibition completed 
by art. Edward undertook this great work immedi- 
ately after hi n conqucft of the country in 1282, and 
completed the fortifications and caftle before 1284; 
for hi» queen, on April 25th in that year, brought 
forth within its walls Edward, firft prince of Wales of 
the Engliih line. It was built within ihc fpacc of one 
year, by the labour of the peafunts, and at the coil of 
the chieftains of the country, on whom the conqueror 
impeded the hateful talk. The external ilate of the 
walls and caftle, Mr Pennant informs us, arc at prefent 
exactly as they were in the time of Edward. The 
walls are defended by numbers of round towers, and 
have two principal gates : the raft, facing die moun- 
tains ; the weft, upon tile Mcnai. The entrance in- 
to the caftle is very augtift, beneath a great tower, on 
the front of which appears the ilatue of the founder, 
with a dagger in hi* hand* as if menacing his new- 
acquired unwilling fubje&s. The gate had four povt- 
cullifcs* and every requifite of ftrength. The towers 
•re very beautiful. The Eagle tower is remarkably 
fine, and has the addition of three (lender angular tur- 
rets ilTuing from the top. Edward II. was bom in a 
little dark room in this tower, not twelve feet long 
nor eight in breadth : fo little did, in thofc days, a 
royal confort confult cither pomp or conveniency. 
The gate through which the affectionate Eleanor en- 
tered, to give the Welfti a prince of their own, who 
could not fprnk n word of Engliih, is at the fartheft 
end, at a vaft height above the nutlidc ground ; fo 
could only be approached by a draw-bridge. The 
quay is a moft beautiful walk along the fide of the Me- 
nai, and commands a moil agreeable view. 

Caernarvon is deftitute of manufa6hirrs, but has a 
briik trade with London, Brirtol, Liverpool, and Ire 
land, for the fevcral necdfarics of life. It is the re- 


grows naturally in the warmeft parts of America, C*Mpinu» 

from whence the wood is imported for the dyers, who 

ufe it much. The demand has been fo great, that 

none of the large trees arc left in any of the Bri- PlauCXV. 

tilh plantations ; fo that Mr Catdhy owns him- 

felf ignorant of the dimensions to which they grow. 

The large!! remaining are not above two inches in 
thickncfs, and eight or nine feet in height. The 
brandies arc (lender and full of fmall prickles ; the leaves 
arc pinnated ; the lobes growing oppofite to one ano- 
ther, broad at their ends, with one notch. The flowers 
are white, papilionaceous, with many (lamina and yel- 
low apices, growing in a pyramidal fpike, at the end of 
a long (lender (lalk : the pods inclofe fevcral fmall round 
feeds. The colour produced from tliis wood is greatly 
improved by folution of tin in aqua regia*. The fe- . Se< ^ 
cond fort is a native of the fame countries with the firft, / r , r ma i:, g 
but is of a larger fizc. It fends out many weak irregu- and Dyti^b 
lar branches, armed with (hort, ftrong, upright thorns. 

The leaves branch out in the .fame manner 33 the firft ; 
but the lobes, or frr.all leaver, are oval and entire. 

The flowers are produced in long fpikes like thofc of 
the former, but arc variegated with red. Theft plants 
may be propagated from feeds, which (hould be (own 
in fmall pots filled with light rich earth early in the 
tyring, and plunged in a lied of tanner’s bark. Being 
tender, they require to be always kept in the (love, and 
to be treated in the fame manner as other exotics of 
that kind. 

CjESALPINUS of Aretzo, profeffbr at Pifa, and 
afterwards phyfician to pope Clement VIII. one of the 
capital wTiters in botany. See Botany, p. 419, 420. 

CdESAR (Julius), the iHuftrioiw Roman general 
and hiftorian, wi» of the family of the Julii, who pre- 
tended they were defcended from Venus by ./Eneas. 

The defeendants of Afemius fon oP^neas and Crcufi,. 
and fumamed ‘/w/rwi, lived at Alba till that city was 
ruined by Tulfus Hoililius king of Rome, who carried 
them to Rome, where they flouriihed. We do not find 


faience of numbers of genteel families, and contain* 
fcveral very good houfes. Edward I. bellowed on tin's 
town its firft royal charter, and made it a free bo- 
rough. Among other privileges, none of the burgefles 
could be convicted of any crime committed between 
the rivers Conway and l)yfc, unlefs by a jury of their 
own townfmen. It is governed by a mayor, who, by 
patent, is created governor of the caftle. It has one 
alderman, two bailiff's, a town-clerk, and two ferjeaots 
at mace. The rrprtfcntntive of the place is elected by 
its burgefles, and thofc of Conway, Pwllheli, Nefyn, and 
Crickfcth. ITic right of voting is in every one, refi- 
dent or non-refident, admitted to their freedom. The 
town gives title of rarl and mxrrpiu to the duke of 
Chan d os, and has a good tide-harbour. 

CAERWIS, a market-town of Hmtfhire in North 
Wales, fituated in W. Long. 3. 25. N. i.at. 53. 2P. 

CiESALPINI A Ba asilftto, or Broji^wwtif a ge- 
nus of the monogyniaonlcr, belonging to the dccandria 
clafsof plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the |$d order, J.nrnmtau *. The calyx is quin- 
qoefid, with the lowed frgment larger in proportion. 
There are five petah, with the lowed more beautiful 
than thr reft. It is a leguminous plant. Of this 
there arc three tyecies, the moft remarkable of which 
is the bmfilieofis, ectr.mcnly called BrojMuo. It 


that they produced more than tw'o branches. The firft 
bore the name of Tullur, the other that of Cefor. The 
mod ancient of the Csefars were thofc who were in pu- 
blic employments in the nth year of the firft Punic 
war. After that time we find there was always fame 
of that family who cnjoj'cd public offices in the com- 
monwealth, till the time of Caius Julius Crfar, the fab- 
jcCt of this article. He was born at Rome the 1 2 th of 
the month Quintilis, year of tlie city and loft his 
father an. 669. By his valour end eloquence he foon 
acquired the higheft reputation in the field and in the 
fcnatc. Beloved and refpetted by his fellow-citizens, 
he enjoyed fuccefiively every magiftcrial and military 
honour the republic could beftow confident with i:s 
own fice conftitution. But at length having fabdued 
Porr.jiey the great rival of his growing power, bis 
bcuTidkfs ambition effaced the glory of his fonner ac- 
tfanj: for, purfuing his favourite maxim, “that he 
had rather be the firft man in a village than the fecond 
in Rome,” he procured himfclf to be chofen perpetual 
dilator; and, not content with this unconititutional 
power, his faction had relolved to raife him to the im- 
perial dignity; when the friends of the civil liberties 
of the republic ralhly affafunated him in the frnatc- 
hoofe, \i here :hcv would only have fused him ard 
brought hisa to a l*gal tri,.l for ufurpation. By this 

impolitic 
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TvCi r. impolitic mcafurc they defeated tlieir own purpofe, in- 

*“■— ~v— •- valving the city in conileruation and terror, which pro- 
duced general anarchy, and paved the way to the revo- 
lution they wanted to prevent ; the mnnarebial govern- 
ment bcin^ abfulutely founded on the murder of Julius 
Csefar. He fell in tiie j( 5 lh year of hi* age, 43 years 
before the Cliriftiaui sera. His commentaries contain 
a hiftory of his principal voyages, battles, and victo- 
ries. The London edition in 1712, in folio, is pre- 
ferred. 

The detail of Ctffar** tranfa&fona (fo far as ia con- 
fident with the limits of this work) being given under 
the at tick- Komi, we (ball here only add a portrait of 
?rnm the bim as drawn by a philofiopher * . 

'* 44 If, after the lapfc of 18 centuries, the truth may 

phizes of be publilhed without offence, a philofopher might, in 
M. Oj hcl- tlie following term*, cenfure Csefar without calum- 
f u niating him, and applaud him without exciting his 

blufhes. 

44 Csefar liad one predominant paflion : it was the 
love of glory ; and he palled 40 years of his life in feek- 
ing opportunities to fofter and encourage it. His foul, 
entirely ahforbed ia ambition, did not open itfelf to 
other impulfes. He cultivated letters ; but he did not 
love them with enthufiaim, becaufc he had oot leifure 
to become the firft orator of Rome. He corrupted the 
one half of the Roman ladies, hut his heart had no 
concern in the fiery ardaur* of his fenfes. In the arms 
of Cleopatra, he thought of Potnpey ; and this lingu- 
lar man, who difdained to have a partner in the empire 
of the world, would have bluihed to have been for one 
inflant the Have of a woman. 


them the fuflrages and attention of men, have the 
higheft importance in degenerate times. The ladies 
of his age were charmed with the profped of ha- 
ving a dictator whom they might fubdue by their at- 
tractions. 

44 In vain did the genius of Cato watch for fome 
time to fuftain the liberty of his country. It was un- 
equal to contend with that of Cefar. Of what avail 
were the eloquence, the philofophy, and the virtue of 
this republican, when oppofed by a man who had the 
addrefs to debauch the wife of every citizen whofe in- 
tereft he meant to engage ; who, polTeilng an entbu- 
ftaim for glory, wept, becaufc, at the age of 30, he 
had not conquered the world like Alexander ; and who, 
with the haughty temper of a defpot, was more dcii- 
rous to he the firfl. man in a village than the fecund in 
Rome. 

“ Csefar had the good fortune to exift in tim^s of 
trouble and civil commotions, when the minds of men 
are put into a foment ; when opportunities of great 
actions are frequent ; when talents are every thing, and 
thofc who can only boait of their virtues are noth i og. 
If he had lived an hundred years fooner, he would have 
been no more than an obfeure villain ; and, in Head of 
giving laws to the world, would not have been able to 
produce any confufion in it. 

“ I will here be bold enough to advance an idea, 
which may appear paradoxical to thofc who weakly 
judge of men from what they atchicvc, and not from 
the principle which leads them to att. Nature formed 
in the lame mould Csefar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and 
Kouli Khan. They all of them united to genius that 


Cjsfar- 


44 We mull not imagine, that Csefar was. !>orn a war- profound policy which renders it fo powerful. They 
rior, as Sophocles and Milton were born poets. For, all of them had an evident fuperiorlty over thofc with 


if nature had made him a citizen of Sybaris, he would 
have been the moll voluptuous of men. If in our days 
he had been born in Ptnfylvania, he would have been 
the moll mofieniive of quakers, and would not have dif- 
turbtd the tranquillity of the new world. 

44 The moderation with which he conduced himfelf 
after his vi&orics, has been highly extolled ; but in this 
he {bowed his penetration, not the goodnefs of his 
heart. Is it not obvious, that the dilplay of certain 
virtues is neerflary to put in motion the political ma- 
chine i It was rcquiiitc that he (hould have the appear- 
ance of clemency, if he inclined that Rome fhould for- 
give him bis victories. But what greatnefs of mind is 
there in a generality which follows on the ufurpation 
of fupreroe power ? 

44 Nature, while it marked Csefar with a fublime cha- 
ndler, gave him alfo that fpirit of perfcverancc which 
renders it ufdvl He had no fooner begun to refled, 
than he admired Sylla ; hated him, and yet wilhed to 
imitate liim. At the age of 15, he formed the pro- 
jt-a of being dictator. It was thus that the prefident 
MontefquRU conceived, in his early youth, the idea of 
the fpirit of laws. 

41 Phyfical qualities, as well as moral caufet, contri- 
buted to give ftrength to his cliaradtcr. Nature, which 
had made him for command, had given him an air of 
dignity. He had acquired that loft and infmuating 
eloquence, which is perfectly foiled to feduce vulgar 
minds, and has a powerful influence on the moll culti- 
vated. His love of pleafure was a merit with the fair 
lex ; and wemen, who even in a republic can draw to 


whom they were furrounded ; they were confciouti of 
this fuperiority, and they made others confeious of it. 
They were all of them born fubjeth, and became for- 
tunate ufurpers. Had Coe far been placed in Perfia, he 
would have made the conqucftof India; in Arabia, he 
would have been the founder of a new religion; in Lon- 
don, he would have fobbed hit fovercign, or have pro- 
cured ius aflV.fli nation under the fanction of the laws. 
He reigned with glory over men whom he had reduced 
to be Haves; and, under one afpeft, he is to be confider- 
ed as a hero; under another, asamonfter. But it would 
be unfortunate, indeed, for focicty, if the pofleffion of % 
fuperior talents gave individuals a right to trouble its 
repoCe. Ufurpers accordingly have flatterers, but no 
friends; ftrangers refpeft them; their fubjeds com- 
plain and fubmit; it is in their own families that huma- 
nity finds her avengers. Csefar was aflafiinated by his 
fon, Mahomet was poifontd by his wife, Kouli Khan 
was malTacrcd by his nephew, and Cromwell only died 
in his bed bccaufe his fon Richard was a philofopher. 

44 Carfar, the tyrant of his country ; Cedar, who 
ddlroycd the agents of his crimes, if they failed in ad- 
drefs ; Caelar, in fine, the hufband of every wile, and 
the wife of every huiband ; has been accounted a great 
man by the mob of w riters. But it is only the philo- 
fopher who knows how to mark the barrier between 
celebrity and greatnefs. The talents of this Angular 
man, and the good fortune which constantly attended 
him till the moment of his alfafli nation, have concealed 
the enormity of hi* actions.” 

C.csak, in Roman antiquity, a title borne by all 

the 
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C «6r the emperors, from J alios Crcfar to the deftruftion of 
C*t*ri»n' t ^ c I 1 wa * *Mo Pftd »* a title of diftlu&ion 

«. . for the intended or prefumptive heir of the empire, 

as ling of the Romans is now ufed for that of the Ger- 
man empire, 

Thii title took its rife from the fitmamc of the firft 
emperor, C. Julius Cat far, which, by a decree of the 
fenate, all the fuccceding emperors were to bear. Un- 
der his fucceflbr, the appellation of AugujUu being 
appropriated to the emperors, in compliment to that 
prince, the title C/tfar was given to the fecond jkt- 
fon in the empire, though ftill it continued to be given 
to the firft ; and hence the difference betwixt Csefar 
uied (imply, and Cxfar with the addition of Imperator 
Auguftus. 

The dignity of Ciefar remained to the fecond of the 
empire, til! Alexius Comncnus having eletted Nice- 
phoros Meliffenas C*far, by contract ; and it being 
ncceffayy to confer fome higher dignity on his own 
brother Ifaacius, he created him Sebaftocmtor, with 
the precedency over Meliflenus ; ordering, that in all 
acclamations, dec. Ifaacius Scbaftocrator fhould be 
named the fecond, and Meliffenus^ Cacfar the third. 

Cjesar (Sir Julius), a learned civilian, was de- 
feended by the female line from the duke de CYfarini in 
Italy ; and w as born near Tottenham in Middlcfex, in 
the year 1557. He was educated at Oxford, and af- 
terwards ftudied in the univerfity of Paris, where, in 
the year 1581, he was created do&or of the civil law*, 
and two years after was admitted to the fame degree 
at Oxford, and alfo became doftor of the canon law. 
He was advanced to many honourable employments, 
and for the lail 20 years of his life was matter of the 
rolls. He was remarkable for his extenftve bounty and 
charity to all perfons of worth, fo that he fecraed to 
be the almoncr-geneial of the nation. He died 1 639, 
-in the 79th year of his age. It is very remarkable tkat 
the manuscripts of this lawyer were offered (by the ex- 
ecutors of fome of his descendants) to a chec femongcr 
for waftc-papcr ; but being timely infpeCled by Mr 
Samuel Paterfon, this gentleman difeovered their worth, 
and had the fatisfa&ion to find his judgment confirmed 
by the profeflion, to whom they were fold in lots for 
upwards of 500/. in the year 1757. 

Cmsasl Augufa or Ccfarta yfuguja, (anc geog.), 
a Roman colony fituated on the river Iberus in the 
hither Spain, before called Sahluki, in the territories 
of the Edetaai. Now commonly thought to be Sara- 
gofa. 

CjESAREA, the name of feveral ancient cities, 
particularly one on the coaft of Phenice. It was very 
conveniently fituated for trade; but had a very' dange- 
^ rous harbour, fo that no (hips could be fafe in it when 

the wind was at fouth-wetl. Herod the Great king 
of Judea remedied this inconvemency at an immenft 
expence and labour, making it one of the moft con- 
venient havens on that coaft. He alfo beautified it 
with many buildings, and bellowed I* years in the 
finifhing and adorning it. 

CvESARlAN operation. See Midwifery. 

CiESARIANS, CaJarienJes, in Roman antiquity, 
were officers of miniffers of the Roman emperors: 'lltey 
kept the account of the revenues of the emperors; and 
took pofleffion, in their name, of fuch tilings as de- 
volved or were confiscated to them. 
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CJESARODUN 1 JM (anc. geog.), a town of the C*Tmu*- 
Turones in Celtic Gaul j now Tours, the capital of 
Tour, lint. Sec Toms. 

CjESAROMAGUS (anc. geog.), a town of the ■ 
Trinobantes in Britain j by fome fuppofed to be 
Cbetmiforil, by others Brentford, and by others BurjUt. 

CJB8ENA (anc» geog-), a town of Gallia Cifpa- 
dana, fituated on the titers Ifapis and Rubicon ; now 
Cjxsfva, which fee. 

C-dESIA 1 ylv 1 (anc. geog.), a wood in Germany, 
part of the great Sylva Hercyuia, fituated partly in the 
duchy of C 1 c vet, and partly in Weftphalia between 
Wefel and Kraficld. 

CJESONES, a denomination given to thofe cot out 
of their mother’s wombs. Pliny ranks this as an au- 
fpieious kind of birth; the cider Scipio Africanus, and 
the firft family of Csefars, were brought into the world 
in this tray. 

CASTUS, in antiquity, a large rautlet made of 
raw hide, wldch the ore filers mailt- ufe of when the, 
fought at the public games. — This was a kind of lea- 
thern (trap, (Lengthened with lead or plates of iron, 
which encorapafi'ed the hand, the wrift, and a part of 
the arm, at well to defend thefc part, as to enforce 
their blows. 

CxsTtrs.or Csrjhsm, was alfo a kind of girdle, made 
of woof, which the huiband untied for his fpoufc the 
firft day of marriage, before they went to bed. 

This relates to Venus’s girdle, which Juno borrowed, 
of her to entice Jupiter to love her. Set Ctsxos. 

CASURA, in the ancient poetry, is when, in tht 
fcanning of a verfc, a word is divided fo, as one part 
feems cut off, and goes to a different foot from tht 
reft; as, 

Afentiyi no\li, mwijywMi mnr \iaeia \pnjuns. 
where the fyllablcs ri, E, qmm, and men, are cx- 
furas. 

Catsuit, in the modern poetry, denotes a reft or 
psufe towards the middle of an Alexandrian verfe, by 
which the voice and pronunciation are aided, and the 
verfe, as it were, divided into two hemiftidts. See 
Padjh. 

CATER IS ranatis, a Latin term in frequent ufe 
among mathematical and phyfical writers. The words 
literally fignify, the rejl (or other things) being atiie or 
equal. Thu. we fay the heavier the bullet, ceteris 
paribus, the greater the range j i. e. by how much the 
bullet is heavier, if the length and diameter of the piece 
and ftrength of the powder be the fame, by fo much 
will the utmoft range or diftance of a piece of ordnance 
be the greater. Thus alfo, in a phyfical way, we fay, 
the velocity and quantity circulating iu a given time 
through any feftion of an artery, will, ceteris parilus, 
be according to its diameter, and neamcU to or diilance 
from the heart. 

CATOBRIX (anc. geog.), a town of Lufitania, 
near the mouth of the Tagus on the caft fide; now ex- 
tinct. It had its name from its fifhery; and there 
are (till extant fi fh -poods on the (horr, done with plafter 
of Paris, which illoftrate the name of the ruined city. 

CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton-cloths ma- 
nufactured in the Eaft Indies, and fold at Bengal. 

Carrs, ot Kajj'a, a city and port-town of Crira- 
Tartary, fituated on the fouth-eail part of that peuin- 
fula. £■ Long. 37. o. N. Lat. 44. 53. 
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Tt is the moft confidcrablc town in tht country, and 
gives name to the flraita of CafTa, which runs from the 
Luxine or Black Sea, to the Palus Meotis, or fea of 
Azoph. 

CAFFILA, a company of merchants or travellers, 
who join together in order to go with more fccurity 
through the dominions of the Grand Mogul, and 
through other countries on the continent of the Fait 
Indies. 

The Caffila differs from a carman, at leaf! in Per- 
fia : for the caffila belongs properly to fomc fovereign, 
or to fome powerful company in Europe, whereas a 
caravan is a company of particular merchants, each 
trading upon his own account. The Engltih and 
Dutch have each of them their caffila at Gambruw. 
There arc alfo fuch caffilax, which crofs fomc parts of 
the defer! s of Africa, particularly that called the fea of 
fund , which lies between the kingdom of Morocco and 
thofc of Tombut and Gaigo. This is a journey of 4C0 
leagues ; and takes up two month* in going, and as 
many in coming back ; the caffila travelling only by 
night, on account of the cxceffivc heat of that country. 
The chief merchandize they bring back coniift&in gold 
dull, which they call afi&ar, and the Europeans iiiir. 

Caffila on the coall of Guzerat or Cambaya, fig- 
nifies a fmall fleet of merchant-flops. 

CAFFR ARIA, the country of the CafTresor Hot- 
tentots, in the moll foutlurly parts of Africa lying in 
the form of a crcfcent about the inland country of Mo- 
romopata, between 35^ fouth latitude and the tropic of 
Capricorn : and hounded on the call, fouth, and well, 
by the Indian and Atlantic oceans* See Hotten- 
tots. 

Moft of the fca-coaRs of this country are fubjc& to 
the Dutch, who hate built a fort near the moll fouthern 
promontory, called the Cate of Good-Hope. 

CAG, or K eg, a barrel or vcffcl, that contains from 
four to live gallons. 

CAGANUS, or Cacakus, an appellation anciently 
given by the Huns to their kings. The word appears 
alfo to have been formerly applied to the princes of 
Mufeovy, now called auxr. From the fame alfo, pro- 
bably, the Tartar title cham or can , had its origin. 

CAGE, an inclofure made of wire, wicker, or the 
like, interwoven lattice-wife, for the confinement of 
birds or wild bcails. The word is French, cage, funned 
from the Italian gaggia, of the Latin cavea, which iig- 
nifics the fame ; a caveij thea/rahhtu in quilut ini Jude- 
harJur fern. 

Bealls were ufually brought to Rome Ihut up in oaken 
or becchen cages, artfully formed, and covered or 
lhaded with boughs, that the creatures, deceived with 
the appearance of a wood, might fancy them (elves in 
their fortfl. Tine fiercer fort were pent in iron cages. 
It ft wooden prifons fhould be broke through. In fome 
prifons there are iron cages for the elofer confinement 
of criminals. The French laws diltinguilh two forts 
of bird-cages, viz. high or fmging cages, and low' or 
dumb-cagcs; tliofe who expofc birds to fak are obliged 
to put the hens in the latter, and the cocks in the for- 
mer, that perfoiis may not be impofed on by buying a 
hen for a cock. 

Cages (cave*), denote alfo places in tlic ancient 
amphitheatres, wherein wild bcalts were kept, ready to 
be let out for fport. The cave* were a fort of iron 
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cages different from dens, which w’ert under ground and C igv 

dark ; whereas the ea vs* being airy and light, the jf . 
bcails rulhed out of them with more alacrity and tierce- >ir; ‘ ur> ' 
nefs than if they had been pent under ground. 

Cage, in carpentry, llgnifica an outer-work of tim- 
ber, enclofing another within it. In this fenfe we fay, 
the cage of a wind-mill. The cage of a ftair-cafe denotes 
the w'oodcn Tides or walls which inclofe it. 

CAGEAN, or Cagayan, a province of the ifland 
of Lytzen, or Manila, in the Eaft Indies. It is the 
large il in the ifland, being 80 leagues in length, and 
40 in breadth. The principal city is called New Se- 
govia, and 15 leagues eaft ward front this city lies cape 
Bajador. Doubling that cape, and cuaftiug along 20 
leagues from north to fouth, the province of Cagean 
ends, and that cf Illocos begins. The peaceable 
Cagean* who pay tribute are about 900c ; but there 
arc a great many not fubdued. The whole province 
is fruitful: the men apply the mfclves to agriculture, 
and are of a martial difpofilion ; and the women apply 
to fcvcral works in cotton. The mountain# afford food 
for a vail number of bees; in eonfcquencc of which wax 
is fo plenty, that all the poor bum it inftcad of oil. 

They make their candles after the following manner : 
they leave a fmall hole at each end of a hollow iu\ k 
for the wick to run through ; and then, flopping the 
bottom, fill it with wax at the top: when cold, they 
break the mould, and take out the candle. On the 
mountains there is abundance of brafil, tbony, and o- 
ther valuable w*oods. In the woods arc (lore of w ild 
beads, as boars ; but not fo good as thofc of Europe. 

There are alfo abundance of deer, which they kill for 
their Ik ins and horns to fell to the Chinefe. 

CAGLI, an ancient cpifcopal town of Italy, in 
the duchy of Urblno, fituaLed at the foot of the Apen- 
nine mountains. E. Long. 14. 12. N. Lat. 43. 30. 

CAGLI A RI ( Paolo), called Paulo V rreuefe, an ex- 
cellent painter, was born at Verona in the year 1532. 

Gabriel Cagliari bis father was a fculptor, and Anto- 
nio Badile liis uncle was his mailer in painting. He 
was not only cilccmcd the bell of all the Lombard 
painters, but for his extenfive talents in the art was 
peculiarly ftylcd II pit/or felice , “ the happy painter j" 
and there is fcarccly a church in Venice where Tome of 
his performances are not to be feen. De Piles fays, 
that ** his picture of the marriage at Cana, in the 
church of St George, is to be dminguiihcd from his 
other works, as being not only the triumph of Paul 
Veronefe, but aJmoft. the triumph of painting itfclf.” 

When the fenatc fent Grimani, procurator of St Mark, 
to be their ambaflador at Rome, Paul attended hire, 
but did not flay Ion£, having left fomc pieces at Ve- 
nice unfini/hed. Philip 11 . king of Spain, fent for him 
to paint the Efcurial, and made him great offers ; but 
Paul excufcd him felt from leaving his own country, 
where Ids reputation was fo well eftablifhed, that moft 
of the princes of Europe ordered their feveral ambafla- 
dors to procure fomething of his hand at any rate. 

He was indeed highly efteemedby all the principal men 
in his time ; and fo much admired by the great mailers, 
as well bis contemporaries as thofc who fuqcccdcd 
him, that Titian himfclf ufed to fay, he was the orna- 
ment of his, pitifeflion. And Guido Reni being afked 
w hich of the mailers his predcceflors he would choofe 
to be, were it in his power, after Raphael and Corre- 
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Ctgli*n fio, named Paul Veronefe ; whom he always called hi* 
c .H Paolino. He died of a fever at Venice in 1588, and 
l an ‘ had a tomb and a ftatuc of brafs cre&cd to his memory 
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in repairing to Augfbnrg, yet he rendered all hie pro- Caifonf# 
cet dings ineffectual. Cajctan 1 was employed in feveral . , Ctll ! g *.^ 
other ncgociations and tr-rn factions, being as ready at ' 


in the church of St Sebaftian. He left great wealth to bufinefs a a at letters. He died in 1534. He wrote 
his two (bn* Gabriel and Charles, who lived happily to- Commentaries upon Aiiftotle’s philosophy, and upon 
gether, and joined in finilhing feveral of their father*! Thbmw Aquinas’s theology ; and made a literal tranl- 
troperfeft pieces with good fucccfs. lation of the Old and New Tcftaments. 

Cagliari, an ancient, large, and rich town, capital CAIFONG, a large, populous, and rich town of 
of the ifland of Sardinia in the Mediterranean. It is Alia, in China, feated in the middle of a large and well 


feated on the declivity of an hill, is an univerfity, an 
ftrchbilhopric, and the rclidcnce of the viceroy. It has 


Cultivated plain. It (lands in a bottom ; and when be* 
lieged by the rebels in 1642, they ordered the dyke! 


an excellent harbour, and a good v trade ; hut is a place of the river Iiohangho to be cut, which drowned the 
of no great ftrcngth. It was taken, with the whole city, and deftroyed 300,000 of its inhabitants. E. Long. 


Ifland, by the Englifh in 1708, who transferred it to 
the emperor Charles VI. ; but it wus retaken by the 


1 13. 27. N. Lat. 33. o. 

CA 1 LLE (Nicholas Loois de la), an eminent ma- 


Spaniards in 17x7, and about two years afterwards thcmatician and aflronomer, was bom at a final! town 
ceded to the duke of Savor in lieu of .Sicily, and hence in the diocefe of Rhcir.is in 1713. His father had fee* 


he has the title of king of Sardinia \ 
N. Lat. 39. 12. 


E. Long. 9. 


ved in the army, which he quitted, and in his retire- 
ment lludied mathematics ; and amufed himfclf with 


CAGUI, in zoology, a fynonyme of two fpecies of mechanic excreifes, wherein he proved the happy author 
monkeys, vr %. the jacehus and cedipus. See Si mi a. of feveral inventions of confidcrablc ufe to, the public. 

CA HORS, a confiderable town of France, in Querci Nicholas, ahnoJl in hi# infancy, took a fancy to inecha- 
In Guicnne, with a bilhop’s fee and an univerfity. it is ntes, which proved of fignal fervice to him in his raa- 
feated on a peninfula made by the river Lot, and built turer year#. He was feat young to fchool at Mantes- 
partly on a craggy rock. The principal Areet is very fur-Scinc, where he difeovered early tokens of geniu*. 
narrow ; and terminates in the market-place, in which In 1729, he went to Paris ; where he lludied the claf- 
is the town-houfe. The cathedral is a Gothic ftruCture, lies, philofophv, and mathematics. Afterwards he went 
and has a large fqusre llceple. The fortifications are to ftudy divinity at the college de Navarre, propofing 
regular, and the town is furrounded with thick walls, to embrace an ecdefialUca] life. At the end of three 
E. Long. 1.6. N. Lat. 44. 26. years he was ordained a deacon, and officiated a# fuch 

CAHYS, a dry mcafurc for corn, ufed in fome parts in the church of the college de Mazarin feveral years | 
of Spain, particularly at Seville and at Cadiz. It is but he never entered into prieils orders, apprehending 
near a bulhel of our meafure. that his agronomical ftinlica, to which he became nioft 


near a bulhel of our meafure. 


CAJANABtJRO, the capital of the province of 
Cajania or Eall Bothnia in Sweden, fituated on the 
north-eaft part of the lakr Cajania, in E. Long. 27. o» 
N. Lat. 63. 50. 

CA 1 PHAS, high-pried of the Jews after Simon, 
condemned Chrill to death ; and was put out of his 
place by the emperor Vitcllius, for which difgrace he 
made away with himfclf/ 

CAJAZZO, a town of the province of Lavoro in 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated in E. Long. 13. o. 
N. Lat. 41. 15. 

CAICOS, the name of fome American iflands to 
the north of St Domingo, lying from W. Long. 132. 
to. to I I 3. ifi. N. Lat 21. 40. 

CAJErUT, an oil brought from the Eall Indies 
refembling that of Cardamoms. 

CAIETA, (anc. geog.), a port and town of Latium, 
fo called from ./Enens’a ntirfe ; now Gaeta 9 which fee. 

CAJETAN (Cardinal), was born at Cajeta in the 
kingdom of Naples in the year 1469. His proper 
name was Thomas de Vio \ but he adopted that of Ca- 
jetan from the place of his nativity. He defended the 
authority of the Pope, which differed greatly at the 
Council of Nice, in a work entitled Of the foooer of the 
Pope | and for this work he obtained the oifliopnc of 
Ci^eta. He was afterwards railed to the archicpifcopal 
fee of Palermo, and in 1517 was made a cardinal by 
Pope Leo X. The year after, he was fent as legate 
into Germany, to quiet the commotions raifed again ft 
indulgences by Martin Luther j but Luther, under pro- 
tection of Frederic eleftor of Saxony, fet him at de- 
fiance *, for though he obeyed the cardinal’s fummons 
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afliduoufly devoted, might too much interfere with his 
religious duties. In 1 739, he was conjoined with M. de 
Thury, fon to M. Caflini, in verifying the meridian of 
the royal obfervalory through the whole extent of the 
kingdom of France. In the month of November the 
lame year, whilft he was engaged day and night in the 
operations which this grand undertaking required, and 
at a great diilance from Paris, he was, without any fo- 
licitation, elected into the vacant mathematical chair 
which the celebrated M. Varignon had fo worthily 
filled. Here he began to teach about the end of 1 740 ; 
and an obfervatory was ordered to be created for his 
ufe in the college, and fumiihcd with a fuitable appa- 
ratus of the belt inftruinents. In May 1741, M. de la 
Caillc was admitted into the royal academy of fciences 
as an adjoint member for aftronomy. Bcfides the many 
excellent papers of his difperfed up and down in their 
memoirs, he publifhed Elements of geometry, mecha- 
nics optics, and aftronomy. Moreover, he carefully 
computed all the edipfes of the fun and moon that had 
happened fince the Chrillian xra, which were printed 
in a book publilhcd by two Benedictines entitled I* Art 
tie ver/fiet let dates , &c. Paris * 7 i* 1 4to. Bcfides 

tliefc, he compiled a volume of aftronomical ephemc- 
rides for the years 1 745 to 1755 ; another for the year! 
1733 >7 65 t a third for the years 1763 to 1773 s 

an excellent work entitled Afironomia fundamenta no- 
viflimis fofts et fell arum ohfervaiionibus Jlahilita ; and 
the molt correct folar tables that ever appeared. Ha- 
ving gone through a feven years feries of aflronomi- 
cal obfereation* in his own obfervatory, he formed a 
proje& of going to obferve the fouthern liars at the 
C Cape 
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t Caille. Cape of Good Hope. This was highly approved by the 
T academy, and by the prime minifler Comte de Argen- 
fon, and very readily agreed to by the Hates of Hol- 
land. Upon this, he drew up a plan of the method he 
propofed to purfuc in his fouthem obfervations j fetting 
forth, that, bcfules fettling the places of the fixed flars, 
he propofed to determine the parallax of the moon. 
Mars, and Venus. But whereas this required corrc- 
fpondent obfervations to he made m the northern parts 
of the world, he lent to thofe of his correfpondcnts 
who were expert in practical aftronomy previous no- 
tice, in print, what obfervations he defigned to make 
at fuch and luch times for the faid purpofe. At length, 
on the 2ift of November 1750, he failed for the Cap*:, 
and arrived there on the r 9th of April 1751. He forth- 
with got his inilrunient* on fliore ; and, with the afTul- 
ante of fome Dutch artificers, fet about building an 
agronomical obfervatory, in which his apparatus of in- 
ftruments was properly difpofed of as foon as it was in 
a fit condition to receive them* 

The fky at the Cape is generally pure and ferene, 
unlefs when a fouth-eafl wind blows. But this is of- 
ten the cafe ; and when it is, it is attended with fome 
ilrange and terrible effects. The ftars look bigger, and 
feem to caper ; the moon has an undulating tremor ; 
and the planets have a fort of beard like comets. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight nights did our allronomer 
furvey the face of the fouthem heavens ; during which 
fpacc, which is almofl incredible, he obferved more 
than 10,000 ftars ; and whereas the ancients filled the 
heavens with mongers and old-wives tales, the abbe de 
la Caille thofe rather to adorn them with the inllru- 
ments and machines which modem philofopliy has 
• See the made ufc of for the conqucfl of nature*. With no 

Fsnifp.^ete le fa fuccefs did he attend to the parallax of the moon, 

tn his £*• Mars, Venn*, and the fun. Having thus executed the 
.. e *$ r *t* purpofe of his voyage, and no prefent opportunity of- 
fering for bis return, he thought of employing the va- 
cant time in another arduous attempt ; no lefs than 
that of taking the mcafurc of the earth, as he had al- 
ready done that of the heavens. This indeed had, 
through the munificence of the French king, been done 
before by different fets of learned men both in Europe 
and America ; fome determining the quantity of a de- 
gree under the equator, and others under the arctic 
circle ; but it had not as yet been decided whether in 
the fouthem parallels of latitude the fame dimenfions 
obtained as in the northern. His labours were re- 
warded with the faliifadion he wifhed for ; having de- 
termined a. di (lance of 410,814 feet from a place cal- 
led Klip-Foniyn to tile Cape, by means of a bafe of 
38,802 feet, three times actually meafured : whence he 
eifeovered a new fee ret of nature, namely, that the 
radii of the parallels in fouth latitude are not the fame 
as thofe of the correfj>onding parallels ( in north lati- 
tude. About the 2 3d degree of fouth latitude he found 
a degree on the meridian to contain 342,222 Paris feet. 
1 Ic returned to Paris the 27th of September 1 754 ; ha- 
ving in his almofl four years abfencc expended no more 
than 9144 livres on himtelf and his companion ; and 
at his coming into port, he refilled a bribe of 1 00, coo 
livres, offered by one who thirllcd lefs after glory than 
gain, to be (barer in his immunity from cuilom-houfc 
1c arches. 

After receiving the congratulatory vifits of his more 
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intimate friends and the aftronomers, he firfl of all CaiHs- 
thought fit to draw up a reply to fome ftri&ures which JJ^ 
profeffdr Euler had published relative to the meridian, 
and then he fettled the refults of the companion of his t - t t 
own with the obfervations of other ailronomers for the 
parallaxes. That of the dm he fixed at 9r ' » of the 
moon, at 56’ 56 ' ; of Mars in his opposition, 36 j of 
Venus, 38*'. He alfo fettled the laws whereby agro- 
nomical rcfra&ions are varied by the different den- 
lily or rarity of the air, by heat or cold, and drym-fs 
or moillurc. And, laitly, he (bowed an cafy, and by 
common navigators practicable, method of finding the 
longitude at fea by means of the moon, which he illuf- 
trated by examples fclcClcd from his own obfervations 
during his voyages. His fame being now etlahlifhed 
upon fo firm a balls, the moll celebrated academies of 
Europe claimed him as their own : and he was unani- 
tnouflr elecled a member of the royal fociety at Lon- 
don i of the inftitutc of Bologna ; of the imperial aca- 
demy at Pctcrfburg ; and of the royal academics of 
Berlin, Stockholm, and Gottingen. In the year 1 760, 

Mr de la Caille was attacked with a fcverc lit of tit*; 
gout ; which, however, did not interrupt the courfe of 
his tludies ; for he then planned out a new and immenfe 
work, no Icfr than a hi dory of allronomy through all 
ages, w ith a companion of the ancient and modern ob- 
fervations, and the conflruftion and ufc of the inllru- 
ments employed in making them. In order to purfuc 
the talk he had impofed upon himfelf in a fuitabic re- 
tirement, he obtained a grant of apartments in the 
royal palace of Vincennes ; and whilft his agronomical 
apparatus was ere&ing there, he began printing his 
Catalogue of the fouthern liars, and the third volume 
of his Ephcmerides. The (late of his health was, to-, 
wards the end of the year 1763, greatly reduced. His 
blood grew inflamed ; he had pains of the head, ob- 
llrudlions of the kidneys, lofs of appetite, with an op- 
pletion of the whole habit. His mind remained un- 
affected, and lie rrfolutcly per filled in his lludics aa 
ufual. In the month of March, medicines were ad- 
miniftcred to him, w'hich rather aggravated than al- 
leviated his fvmptoms ; and he was now fenfiblc, that 
the fame diftemper which in Africa, ten years before, 
yielded to a few fimplc remedies, did in his native 
country bid defiance to the bell phyficians. This in- 
duced him to fettle his affairs ; his manuferipts he com- 
mitted to the care and diferrtion of his ertcemcd friend 
M. Maraldi. It was at laft determined that a vein 
Ihould be opened ; but this brought on an obllinalc 
lethargy, of which he died, aged 49. 

CAIMACAN.or Cai mac aw, in the Turkilh affairs, 
a dignity in the Ottoman empire, anfwcring to lieute- 
nant, or rather deputy, amongll us. 

There are ufually two Caimacans ; one rtfiding at 
Conftantinoplc, as governor thereof ; the other attend- 
ing the grand vizir in quality of his lieutenant, fecrc- 
tarv of (late, and firft minifter of his council, and gives 
audience to ambaftadors. Sometimes there is a third 
caimacan, who attends the fultan ; whom he acquaints 
with any public diilurbances, and receives his orders 
concerning them. 

CAIMAN islands, certain American iflands lying 
fouth of Cuba, and north-well of Jamaica, between 
8 1* and 86° of well longitude, and in 2 1 of north la- 
titude. They are moll remarkable on account of the 
6 ftihery 
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fcfhery of tortoife, which the people of Jamaica catch 
here, and carry home alive, keeping them in pens for 
food, and killing them as they want them. 

CAIN, eldell foil of Adam and Eve, killed his 
brother Abel ; for which he was condemned by 
God to banifhmcnt and a vagabond ftate of life. 
Cain retired to the land of Nod, on the call of Eden ; 
and built a city, to which he gave the name of his fon 
Enoch. 

CAINITES, a fr-ft of heretics in the 2d century, fo 
called on account of their great refpeft for Cain. They 
pretended that the virtue which produced Abel was of 
an order inferior to that which had produced Cain, and 
that this was the reafon why Cain had the victory over 
Abel and killed him; for they admitted a great number 
of genii, which they called virtues, of different ranks 
and orders. They made profeflion of honouring thofc 
who carry in Scripture the mod vifiblc marks of repro- 
bation; as the inhabitants of Sodom, Efau, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. They had, in particular, a 
very great veneration for the traitor Judas, under pre- 
tence that the death of Jefus Clirifl had faved mankind. 
They had a forged gofpel of Judas, to which they paid 
great refpeft. 

CAIRNS, or Cakncs, the vulgar name of thofe 
heaps of floneB which are to be feen in many places of 
Britain, particularly Scotland and Wales. — They arc 
compofed of Hones of all dime nitons thrown together 
in a conical form, a flat ftone crowning the ai>cx; (fee 
Plate CXXVII.). 

Various caufcs have been afligned by the learned for 
thefe heaps of ftoncs. They have fuppofed them to have 
been, in times of inauguration, the places where the chief- 
t a in -cleft flood to fliow himfelf to bcfl advantage to the 
people ; or the place from whence judgment was pro- 
nounced ; or to have been erefted on the road-fide in ho- 
nour of Mercury ; or to have been formed in memory of 
feme folemn compaft, particularly where accompanied 
by Handing pillars of Hones ; or for the celebration of 
certain religious ceremonies. Such might have been 
the rcafom, in fome inflanccs, where the evidences of 
Honc-chdU and urns arc wanting : but thefe are fo 
generally found, that they feem to determine the 
moll ulual purpofe of the piles in queftion to hove 
been fur fepulchral monuments. Even this dell (na- 
tion might render them fuitahlc to other purpofes; 
particularly religious, to which by their nature they 
might be fuppofed to give additional folemnity. — 
According to Toland, fires were kindled on the 
tops or flat ttones, at certain times of the year, par- 
ticularly on the eves of the i ft of May and the ill of 
November, for the purpofe of facrificing ; at which 
time all the people having extinguished their domeftic 
hearths rekindled them from the facred fires of the cairns. 
In general, therefore, thefe accumulations appear to 
have been dcligncd for the fepulchral proteftion of 
heroes and great men. The Hotie-chtfts, tht repofi- 
tory of the uru6 and alhea, are lodged in the earth be- 
neath: forr.ctimesonly one, fometimes mote, are found 
thus depofited; and Mr Pennant mentions an inftancc 
of 1 7 being difeovered under the fame pile. 

Cairns are of different fires, fome of them very large. 
Mr Pennant deferibe* one in the bland of Arran, 1 14 
feet over and of a raft height. They may juftly be 
fuppofed to have been propoitioucd in fixe to the nuik 
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of the perftm, or to his popularity : the people of a Criro. 
whole dittrift affcinblcd to fhow their refpeft to the Y 
deccafcd ; and, by an aftive honouring of his me- 
mory', foon accumulated heaps equal to thofe that a- 
ftonifh us at this time. But thefehonours were not mere* 
ly thofe of the day ; as long as the memory of the de- 
ceafed endured, not a paffengcr went by without add- 
ing a Hone to the heap : they fuppofed it would be 
an honour to the dead, and acceptable to his manes, 

imquam fjlimu , non ejl rnsra fauga: lucbit , 

Injecio ter puhxrt , cunas. 

To this moment there is a proverbial expreflion a- 
mong the highlanders allufive to the old praftice : a 
fuppliant will tell his patron, Curri mi clock er th 
ebarne , “ I will add a ftone to your cairn;*' meaning. 

When you are no more, I will do all poflible honour to 
your memory. 

Cairns are to he found in all parts of our iftand*, in 
Cornwal, Wales, and all parts of North Britain; they 
were in ufe among the northern nations ; Dahlbtrg, 
in his 323d plate, has given the figure of one. In 
Wales they are called camaUau ; but the proverb taken 
from them there, is not of the compli mental kind : 

Karn ar Jy ken, or, “ A cairn on your head,** is a tokcQ 
of imprecation. 

CAIRO, or Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
fituated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, in E. 

Long. 32. o. N. Lat. 30. o. It was founded by Jaw- 
bar, a Magrcbian general, in the year of the Hegira 
358. He had bid the foundations of it under the no- 
rofeope of Mars; and for that reafon gave his new city 
the name of /II Kahirok , or the Vidurwtu, an epithet 
applied by the Arab aftronomers to that planet. I11 
362 it became the relidcnce of the kaliffs of Egypt, 
and of confequcnec the capital of that country', and 
has ever fmee continued to be fo. It is divided into 
the New and Old cities. Old Cairo is on the cailcrn 
fide of the river Nile, and is now almoft uninhabited. 

The New, which is properly Cairo, is fraud in a Tandy 
plain about two miles and a half from the old city. 

It Hands on the wtftem lidc of the Nile, from which 
it is not three quarters of a mile diftant. It is ex- 
tended along the mountain on which the caftle is built, 
for the fake of which it was removed hither, in order, 
as fome pretend, to be under its proteftion. How- 
ever, the change is much for the worfe, as well with 
regard to air as water, and the pleafantnefs of the pro- 
fpeft. Bulack may be called the port of Cairo ; for ft 
flandi on the bank of the Nile, about a mile and a half 
from it, atid all the com ami other commodities are 
landed there before they are brought to the city. 

Some travellers have made Cairo of a moll enormous 
magnitude, by taking in the old city Bulack, and the 
Dew; the real circumference of it, however, is not above 
ten miles, but it is extremely populous.. The firft 
thing that Hrikcs a traveller is the narrownefi; of tlie 
flreets, and the appearance of the houfes. Thefe arc 
fo daubed with mud on the outlidc, that you would 
think they were built with nothing elfe. Ikrfidcs, at 
the ftreets are unpaved, and always full of people, the 
walking in them is very inconvenient, tipecially to 
ft rangers. To remedy this, there are a great number 
of affes, which always Hand rtady to be hired for a 
trifle, that is, a penny a mile. The owners drive 
C 2 them 
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Calw them along, and give notice to the crowd to make way. 

1 * L And here it may be obferved, that the Chriftians in 

this, an well as other parts of the Turkish dominions, 
are not permitted to ride upon horfes. The number 
of the inhabitants can only be gnefied at; but we may 
conclude it to be very great, bccaufc in fome years 
the plague will carry off 200, oco, without their being 
much mi, Ted. The houfes are from one to two or three 
dories high, and fiat at the top ; where they take the 
air, and often deep all night. The better fort of thefe 
have a court on the infide like a college. The com- 
mon run of houfes have very little room, and even a- 
Biong great people it is ufual for 20 or 30 to lie in the 
(mail hall. Some houfes will hold 300 perfons of both 
fries, among whom are 20 or 30 ilaves, and thofc of 
ordinary rank have generally three or four. 

There is a canal called Halts, which runs along the 
city from one end to the other, with houfes on each 
fide, which make a large ftraight dreet. Betides this, 
there are fcvcral lakes, which are called birlts in the 
language of the country. The principal of thefe, which 
is near the caille, is 500 paces in diameter. The mod 
elegant houfes in the city are built on its banks; but 
what is cxli'kordinary, eight months in the year it con- 
tains water, and the other four it appears with a charm- 
ing verdure. When there is water fufficicnt, it is al- 
ways full of gilded boats, barges, and barks, in which 
people of condition take their plcafure towards night, 
at which time there arc curious Ere- works, and variety 
of raufic. 

New Cairo is furrounded with walls built with done, 
on which arc handfomc battlements, and at the dillance 
of every hundred paces there are very fine towers, which 
have rcoro for a great number of people. The walls 
were never very high, and are in many places gone to 
ruin. Tlie bartu lives in the cadlc, which was built, 
by Saladine feven hundred years ago. It Hands in the 
middle of the famous mountain Moketan, which ter- 
minates in this place, after it had accompanied the 
Nile from Ethiopia hither. This cadlc is the only 
place of defence in Egypt ; and yet the Tuiks take 
no notice of its falling,, infomuch that in proccfs at 
time it will become a heap of rubbiflu The principal 
part in it is a magnificent hall, environed with 12 co- 
lumns of granite, of a prodigious height and thickncfa*. 
which fudain an open dome, under which Saladine 
diilributed juilice to lus fubjc&a. Round this dome 
there is an mfeription in relievo, which determines the 
date and by whom it was built. From this place the 
whole city of Cairo may be feen, and above 30 miles 
along the Nile, with the fruitful plains that lie near It, 
as well astjic mofques, pyramid*, villages, and gardens, 
with which thefe fields arc covered. Thefe granite 
pillars were the work of antiquity, fur they were got 
out of the ruins of Alexandra. There arc likewife in 
the mofques and in the principal houfes no lefs than 
40,000 more, bcfidcs great magazines, where all kinds 
are to be bud at very low rates. A janiffary happened, 
to find five in his garden, as large as thofc In the caf- 
tlr; but could not find any machine of drength fu Si- 
ck nt to move them, and therefore had them fa wed in 
pieces to make mill -ft ones. It is believed that there 
have beru 30 or 40,000 of thefe pillars brought from 
Jkltxaudrta, where there are yet many more to be had. 

I 


The gates of Cairo are three, which arc very fine and Cry, 
magnificent. " ' r ~ 

There are about 300 public mofques in this citr, 
fome of which have fix minarets. The mofque of A- 
fhar hath fcvcral buildings adjoining, which were once 
a famous univerfity, and 14,000 frholars and dudents 
were maintained on the foundation; but has now not 
above 1400, and thofc arc only taught to read and 
write. All the mofques arc built upon the fame plan, 
and differ only in magnitude. The entrance is thro* 
the principal gate into a large fquare, open on the 
top, but well paved- Round this are covered galleries, . 
fupported by pillars; under which they fay their pray- 
ers, in the fhadc. On one fide of the fquare there arc 
particular places with bafons of water, for the conve- 
nicncy of performing the ablutions injoined by the Ko- 
ran. The mod remarkable part of the mofque, be (ides 
the minaret, is the dome. This is often bold, well 
proportioned, and of an aitoniihing magnitude. The 
iniidc Hones are carved like lace, flowers, and melons. 

They arc built fo firm, and with fuch art, that they 
will lad 600 or 700 years. About tlie outward cir- 
cumference there arc large Arabic inferiptions, in re- 
lievo, which may be read by thofc who lland below, 
though they arc fometimes of a wonderful height. 

The khancs or caravanfera* are numerous and large, 
with a cokrt in the middle, like their houfes. Some 
are fcvcral dories high, and are always full of people 
and rocrchandife. The Nubians, the Abyffinians, and 
other African nations, which come to Cairo, have one 
to themfelves, where they always meet with lodging. 

Here they arc fecurc from infults, and their effects are 
all fafe. Bcfidcs thefe, there is a bazar, or market, 
where all forts of goods arc to be fold. This is in a 
long broad ftreet ; and yet the crowd is fo great, you 
can hardly pafs along. At the end of this dreet is a- 
nother fhort one, but pretty broad, with (hops full of 
the bed fort of goods, and precious merchandife. At 
the end of this fhort dreet there is a great khaue, where 
all forts of white flaves arc to be fold. Farther than 
this is another khane, where a great number of blacks, 
of both fexes, are expofed to falc. Not far from the 
bell market-place is an hofpital, and a mofque for mad 
people. They alfo receive and maintain tick people 
into this hofpital, hut they are poorly looked after. 

Old Cairo has Scarce any tiling remarkable but the 
granaries of jofeph ; which are nothing hut a high 
wall, lately built, which includes a fquare fpot of 
ground, where they depofite wheat, barley, and other 
grain, which is a tribute to tlie hatha, paid by the 
owners of laud. This has no other covering hut the 
heavens, and therefore tlie birds are always fure to 
have their (bare. There Li likewife a tolciablc hand- 
fume church* which is made ufc of by the Copts, who * 
arc Chriftians and the original inhabitants of Egypt. 

Jofeph’s well is in the caille, and was made by king 
Mohammed about 700 years ago. It is called joftph's 
well, bccaufc tlucy attribute every thing extraordinary 
to that remarkable perfoii. It is cut in a rock, and is 
280 feet in depth. The water is drawn up to the top 
by means of oxen, placed on platforms, at proper dil- 
tances, which turn about the machines that raife it. 

The defeent is fo doping, that, though there are no 
Heps the oxen can defeend aud afeend with cafe. 
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Cairo The river Nile, to wliich not only Cairo, but all 
Egypt ** f° mQ ch indebted, is now known to have its 
^ a,cl ' n * rile in Abyffinia. The incrcafc of tlie Nile generally 
begins in May, and in June they commonly proclaim 
about the city how much it is rifen. Over again it 
old Cairo the bafha hai a houfc, wherein the water 
enters to a column, which has lines at the dillance of 
- every inch, and marks at every two fict as far a> 30, 

When the water rifes to a* feet, it is thought to be of 
a fufiicient height ; when it rifes much higher, it doc* 
a great deal of mi (chief. There is much pomp and 
cercinorty ufed in letting the water into the canal, or 
hali, ahove-uiciitioncd. The bafha gives tire firlt (truke 
towards the removal of the dike or dam. When the 
water has filled the canul and lakes in the city, and 
the numerous cillcms that are in the mofquca and pri- 
vate houfes, it is kt into a vail plain, to the north- 
call ; the extent of which is 50 miles. When the 
country is covered with water, it is no unpkalant light 
to view the towns appealing like little lilands, and the 
people pa (Ting and ir palling in lioats. 

The inhabitants of Cairo are a mixture of Moors, 
Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Coplus, or Cuptis. The 
only difference between the habit of the Moors and 
Cuptis is their turbans ; thofe of the Moors being 
white, and of tbe Coptic white llripcd with blue. 
The common people generally wear a bug black loofe 
frock, fewed together all down before. The Jews 
wear a frock of the fame fafhion, made of cloth ; and 
their cap 3 arc like a high crowned hat, without brims, 
covered with the fame cloth, but not fo taper. The 
Jewifli womens are not very unlike the mens, but 
more light and long. The Greeks are habited like 
the Turks, only their turbans differ. 

Pro vi lions of all kinds are exceeding plenty ; for ao 
eggs may be bought for a par rah or pc uny, and bread 
is fix times as cheap as with us. 'I 'ixey have almoft 
all forts of fldh and fifh ; and in particular have tame 
buffaloes, which arc very ufcfuL They bring goats 
into the ftrects in great numbers, to fell their milk. 
Their gardens are well flocked with fruit-trees of va- 
sious kinds, as well as roots, herbs, melons, and cu- 
cumbers. The moil common flefh meat is mutton. 
The goats are very beautiful, and have ears two feet, 
io length ; but their fldh is in no great efteem. 

CAJROAN, or Cairwan, a city of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tunis, felted in a fandy barren foil, a- 
bout five miles from the gulph of Capres. It has 
neither fpring, well, nor river ; for which reafon they 
are obliged to preserve rain-water in tanks and eiflerns. 
It was built by the Aglabites ; and is tbe ancient Cy- 
* See Bar-** 0 *- 9 ' but hath now loll its fplendor. There is ftill, 
fcry. however, a very fupeTb rnoiquc, and the tombs of the 
kings of Tunis are yet to be feen, E. Long. 9. 12, 
N. 40. 

CAISSON, in the military art, a wooden cheft, 
icuo which fevcral bombs are put, and fometimes 
filled only with gunpowder : this is buried under feme 
work whereof the enemy intend to pofiefs thctnfclvcs, 
and, when tliey are mailers of it, is fired, in order to 
blow them up. 

Caisson is alfo ufed for a wooden frame or chdt 
ufed in laying the foundations of the piers of a bridge. 

CAITHNESS, otherwife called the Jhire of IVicl, 
U the moil northern county of all Scotland ; bounded 
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on the eaft by the ocean, and by Strathnaverand Suther- 
land on the fouth and font h- well : from thefe it is di- 
vided by the mountains Orde, and a continued ridge of 
hills as far as Knock fin, then by the whole courf<- of 
the river Hallowdak. On the north it is walked by the 
Pent land or l’utland frith, which flow* between this 
county and the Orkneys. It extendi jy miles from 
north to fouth, and about 20 from tad to well. The 
coafl is rocky, and remarkable for a number of hays 
and promontories. Of thefe, the principal are Sand- 
fidc-head to the weft, pointing to the opening of Pent- 
land frith ; Ortas, now Huibora-hcad, and Dunoct • 
head, both pointing northward to the frith. Dunnct- 
head, is a pcninlula about a mile broad, and feven in 
compalki affording feveral lakes, good pafture, excel- 
lent miU-ftoncs, and a lead-mine. Scribiftcr bay, cm 
the north-weft, is a good harbour, where fhips may 
ride fecurely. Rice-bay, on the eail fide, extends three 
mites in breadth; but is of dangerous accefs, on ac- 
count of fomc funk rocks at the entrance. At the bot- 
tom of this hay appear the ruins of two ftrong rallies,, 
the feat of the Earl of Caithnels, called Cajlie Sinclair , 
and Gernego, joined to each other by a draw-bridge. 
Duncan’s bay, otlierwifc called DunJby-hecuU isthc north- 
eaft point of Caithncfs, and the extremeft promontory 
in Britain. At this place, the breadth of the frith does 
nut exceed 1 2 miles and in the neighbourhood is the 
ordinary ferry to the Orkneys. Here is likewiic Clythc- 
nefs pointing call, and Nofhead pointing north-eait. 
The fea in this place is very impetuous, being ia con- 
tinual agitation from violent counter- tides, currents,, 
and vortices- The only ifland belonging to this coun- 
ty is that of Stroma, in the Pcntland frith, at the di- 
llance of two miles from the main land, extending a— 
bout a mile in length, and producing good corn. The 
navigation is here rendered very difficult by confli&ing 
tides and currents, which at both ends of the ifland. 
produce a great agitation in tlie fea. At the fouth 
end, the wave* dance fo iir.petuoufly, that the failure 
term them the merry men of May t alluding to tlie houfc 
of one Mr May, on the oppoiitc Ihorc of Calthnefs, 
which fcrvrd them as a land-mark, in the dangerous 
paflage between the ifland and the continent. The pro- 
perty of this ifland was once difpated between the carls 
of Orkney and Caithncfs ; but adjudged to the latter, 
in confluence of an experiment, by which it appeared, 
that venomous creatures will live in Stroma, whereas 
they die immediately if tranfported to the Orkneys, 
llic county of Caithncfs, though chiefly mountainous, 
flattens towards tbe fes-coaft, where the ground is a- 
rablc, and produces good harvtfts of oats and barley, 
fufficicnt for tbe natives, and yielding a furplus for 
exportation. Caithncfs is well watered with (mail rivers, 
brooks, lakes, and fountains, and affords a few woods 
of birch, but is in general bare of trees ; and even tbofe 
the inhabitants plant are Hunted in their growth. 
Lead is found at Dunnct, copper at Old Urk, and 
iron ore at fevcral places ; but thefe advantages are not 
improved. The air of Caithncfs is temperate, tho’ in 
the latitude of 58, where the iongcfl day in furamer ia 
computed at 1 8 hours; and when the fun fets, he makes 
fo fmall an arch of a circle below the horizon, that tho 
people enjoy a twilight until he rifes again. The fuel 
ufed by the inhabitants of Caithncfs confifts of peat and 
turf, which the ground yields in great plenty. The 
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GftuHmfi. forces of Moravins and Bcrridale afford abundance of 

u “ red-<lecr and roc-bucks : the country is well flored 
with hares, rabbits, growfe, heal h cocks, plover, and 
all forts of game, comprehending a bird called /Ksp- 
fieri , about the fizc of a fparrow, exceedingly fat and 
delicious, that comes hither in large flights about the 
middle of February, and takes its departure in April. 
The hills are covered with ftieep and black cattle ; fo 
numerous, that a fat cow has been fold at market for 
4 5. Sterling. The rocks along the coafts are frequented 
by eagles, hawk*, and all manner of fea-fowl, whofe 
eggs and young are taken in vaft quantities by the na- 
tives. The rivers and lakes abound with trout, fal- 
fnon, and eels; and the fea affords a very advantageous 
fifhery. Divers oKlifksand ancient monuments appear 
in this diftrict, and Several Romifti chapels arc flill 
landing. Caithnef* is well peopled with a race of 
hardy inhabitants, who employ themfelves chiefly in 
fifhing, and breeding fheep and black cattle : they are 
even remarkably induftrious ; for between Wick and 
Dunbcatb, one continued track of rugged rocks, ex- 
tending 1 2 miles, they have forced fevenrl little har- 
bours for their fiftiing boats, and cut artificial fteps 
from the beach to the top of the rocks, where they have 
creeled houfes, in which they cure and dry the fith for 
market. 

According to Mr Pennant, this county is fuppofed to 
fend out in fome years about 20,000 head of black cattle, 
hut in bad firafons the farmer kills and falts great num-~ 
hers for falc. Great number* of fwine arc alfo reared 
here. Thefc are fhort, high-backed, long briftlcd, 
fharp, (lender, and long-nofed ; have long eredt ears, 
and moil favnge looks. Here are neither bams nor 
-granaries: the com is threfhed out, and preferved in 
, the chaff in byks ; which are flack*, in the fhape of bee- 

hives, thatched quite round, where it will keep good 
for two years. Vail numbers of falmon are taken at 
Caftlc-hill, Dunnet, Wick, and Thurfo. A miracu- 
lous draught at this lad place is frill talked of, not lefs 
than 2jco King taken at one tide within the memory 
of man ; and Mr Smollet informs us, that, in the neigh- 
bourhood, above 300 good faltnon have Ken taken at 
one draught of the net. In the month of November, 
great numbers of feals arc taken in the caverns that o- 
pen into the fea, and run fome hundreds of yards un- 
der ground. The entrance of thefc caverns is narrow, 
but the infide lofty and fpacious. The feal-hunters en- 
ter thefe in fmnll boats with torches, which they light 
as foon as they land, and then with loud (bouts alarm 
the animals, which they kill with clubs as they attempt 
to pnfs. This is a haxardoUB employment; for Ihould 
the wind blow hard from fea, thefe adventurers arc in- 
evitably loft. Sometimes a large fpeeics of feats, 12 
feet long, hare been killed on this coafl ; and it is faid 
the farm* kind are found on the rock Hifkir, one of the 
weftern iOartds. During the fpring, great quantities 
of lunip-iiiii refort to thin coall, and arc the prey of the 
feals, as appears from the number of fkins of thofc 
fifties which at that fcafon float afliore. At certain 
times alfo the feals feem to be vifited by a great morta- 
lity; for, at thofc times, multitudes of them are feen 
dead in the water. Much liraeftune is found in this 
country, which when burnt is made into a compofl 
with turf and fira-plants. The common people are 
Jtept in great l'crvitudc, and moll of their time is given 
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to the lairds, an invincible impediment to the prospe- 
rity of the country. The women are alfo condemned 
to a (hameful drudgery ; it not King uncommon to fee 
them trudging in droves of 60 or 70 to the fields with 
bafketsof dung on their backs, which arc filled at plea- 
fure from the dunghills by their lords and mafters with 
their pitchfork*. 

The laft private war in Scotland was occafioncd by 
a difpute relating to this county. An carl of Brcadal- 
bune married an heirefs of Caithnefs : the inhabitants 
would not admit her title, but let up another perfon in 
oppofition. The carl, according to the cuflom of thofe 
times, defigned to affert his right by force of arms : he 
raifed an army of 1 500 men ; but thinking the number 
too great, he difmifted firil one 500, and then another. 
With the remainder he marched to the border* of Caith- 
nefs. Here he thought proper to add ft rat age m to 
force. He knew that the enemy's army waited for lum 
on the other fide of the promontory of Ord. He knew 
alfo, that whifky was then the ne&arof Caithnef* ; and 
therefore ordered a Chip laden with that precious liquor 
to pafs round, and wilfully ftrand itfelf on the fhore. 
The dire&ions were punctually obeyed ; and the crew 
in a feeming fright eicapcd in the boat* to the invading 
army. The Caithnefs men made a prize of the fhip | 
but making too free with the freight, became au eafy 
prey to the carl, who attacked them during their in- 
toxication, and gained the county, which he difpofed 
of very foon after his conqucft. 

CA 1 US, Kays, or AVyr, (Dr John), the founder 
of Caius college in Cambridge, was born at Norwich 
in 1510. He was admitted very young a ftudent in 
Gouville-haU in the above mentioned univcrfity ; and 
at the age of 2 1 t ran dated from Greek into Latin fome 
pieces of divinity, and into Englifh Erafmus's para- 
ph rafe on Jude, &c. From thefe his juvenile labours, 
it feenis probable that he firil intended toprofccute the 
ftudy of divinity. Be that a* it may*, he travelled to 
Italy, and at Padua iludicd phyfic under t lie celebrated 
Montanus. In that univcrfity he continued finite time, 
where we are told he read Greek lectures with great 
applaufe. In i$43, he travelled through part of Italy, 
Germany, and France; and returning to England com- 
menced dod:or of phyfic at Cambridge. He pra&ifed 
firil at Shrewfbury, and afterwards at Norwich ; but 
removing to London, in 1 547 he was admitted fellow 
of the college of phyficiati*, to which he was fcvcral 
years prclident. In 1357, King then phyfician to 
queen Mary, and in great favour, he obtained a licence 
to advance GonviHc-bal), where he had Ken educated, 
into a college ; which he endowed with fcvcral confi- 
de rable eftates, adding an entire new fquare at the ex- 
pencc of 1 834 1 . Of this college he accepted the ma- 
flerfhip, which he kept till within a fhort time of his 
death. He wa* phyfician to Edward VI. queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth. Towards the latter end of his 
life he retired to his own college at Cambridge; where, 
having refigned the mafterfhip to Dr Legge of Nor- 
wich, he fpent the remainder of his life as a fellow- 
commoner He died in July 1 573, aged 63; and was 
buried in the chapel of hi* own college. Dr Cains was 
a learned, active, Kncvolent man. In IJ57, he erec- 
ted a monument in St Paul's to the memory of the fa- 
mous Lin acre. In 1563, he obtained a grant for the 
college of pbyficuns to take the bodies of two male- 
factors 
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Cake favors annually for di flexion ; and he was the inven- 
!| tor of the injignia which diftinguiffi the prefident from 
Cala bria, the reft of the fellows. He wrote* 1. Annals of the 
college from 1555 to *572. 2* Tranflation of feveral 

©f Galen’s works. Printed at different times abroad. 

3. Hippocrates de Medico nentis, firft difeovered and 
publifned by our author; alfo De ratione 1 -iSut, Lov. 
Ijy6, 8vo. 4. De mttlcndi Afctbodo. Bali!* I £44* Lond. 
1556, 8 vo. Account of the fweating ficknefs in 
England. Lond. 1556. 1 721. It is entitled De ephe- 
mera fir:: an men. 6. Hiftory of the university of Cam- 
bridge. Lond. 1568* 8vo. 1574* 4to. in Latin. 7. De 
thermit Britannia /. Doubtful whether ever printed. 

8. Of fome rare plants and animals. Lond. 1570. 

9. De canmbut Britannicu, 1 5 70, 1729. IO. De pro- 
nunciaii'ine Grata tt Duma Idnpia. Lond. 1574 - It* 
De litris profrut, Lond. 1570. Bcfidcs many Other 
works which never were printed. 

CAKE, a liner fort of bread, denominated from ita 
flat round figure. 

We meet with different compofiticns under the name 
of takes ; as feed-takes, made of flour, butter, cream, fu- 
gar, coriander and caraway feeds, mace, and other 
{pices and perfumes baked jn the oven; plum-cake, made 
much after the fame manner, only with fewer feeds, 
and the addition of currants; pan-takes, made of a 
mixture of flour, eggs, &c. fried; eheefe-takes , made of 
cream, eggs, and flour, with or without chcefc-curd, 
butter, almonds, &c. mil -takes , made of line oaten flour, 
mixed with yeft and fometimes without, rolled thin, 
and Lid on an iron or llonc to bake over a flow fire ; 
fugar-talts , made of fine fugar beaten and fcarccd with 
the fmeft flour, adding butter, rofewater, and fpices ; 
rofe-takes , placenta r of ace a, are leaves of rofes dried and 
prefitd into a mafs, fold in the ftiops for epithems. 

The Hebrews had feveral forts of cakes, which they 
offered in the temple. They were made of the meal 
cither of wheat or barley ; they were kneaded fome- 
times with oil and fometimes with honey. Sometimes 
they only rubbed them over with oil when they were 
baked, or fried them with oil in a frying pan upon the 
fire. In the ceremony of Aaron’s confecration, they 
facrificed a calf and two rams, and offered unleavened 
bread, and cakes unleavened, tempered with oil, and 
wafers unleavened anointed with oil ; the whole made 
of fine wheaten flour. Ex. xxix. 1 , 2. 

CARET, a town of Alia, in Pcrfia, in the province 
of Gtirgiftan near Mount Caucafus. Its trade confilts 
chiefly in filks. E. Long. 46. 15. N. Lat. 43. 32. 

CALABASH, in commerce, a light kind of veflcl 
formrd of the fheli of a gourd, emptied and dried, fer- 
ving to put divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, rolin, 
and the like. The word is Spanifh, Calahaeca, which 
fignifies the fame. The Indians alfo, both of the North 
and South Sea, put the pearls they have filhed in ca- 
labafhes, and the negroes on the coaft of Africa do- the 
fame by their gold-duft. The finallrr calabafhes are 
alfo frequently ufed by thefe people as a meafure, by 
which they fell thefe precious commodities to the Eu- 
ropeans. The fame veflels like wile ferve for putting 
in liquors; and do the office of cups, as well as bottles, 
for foldiers, pilgrims, &c. 

CALABAiH-Tret, in botany. Sec CrcsciktiA. 

^ /If lit an CiiABA$H-Tree. See Adansonia. 

CALABRIA, a country of July, in the kingdom 


of Naples, divided into Calabria Ultra, and Calabria Cal ais, 
Citra, commonly called Ulterior and Ciirrbr , or Far- ' * 

thcr and Hither Calabria. Calabria Citerior is one of 
the 1 2 provinces of the kingdom of Naples; and bound- 
ed on the fouth by Calabria Ultra, on the north by 
Baiilicata, and on the wrft nnd raft by the fca : Co- 
fenfa is the capital. Calabria Ultra is wafticd by the 
Mediterranean fca on the caff, fouth, and well, and 
bounded by Calabria Citra on the north. Rrggio is 
the capital town. 

This country has been almoft entirely dcfolatcd by 
the earthquakes of 1783. The reiterated ihocks ex- 
tended from Cape Spartivcnto to Amantca above the 
gulf of St Eufemia, and alfo afFecUd that part of Sicily 
which lies oppofile to the foutherr* extremity of Italy. 

Thofe of the 5th and 7th of February, and of the 28th 
of March, were the molt violent, and completed the 
definition of ever)’ building throughout the above- 
mentioned lpace. Not one ftone was left upon another 
fouth of the narrow ifihmus of Squsllacc ; and what is 
more difaftrous, a very large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants was killed by the falling of their houfes, near 
40,000 lives being loft. Some pcrlons were dug out 
alive after remaining a furprifing length of time buried 
among the rubbilh. Meffinn became a maf> of ruins ; 
its beautiful palazzata was thrown in upon the town, 
and its quay cracked into ditches full of water. 

Reggio almoft deftroyed ; Tropca greatly dama- 
ged ; every other place in the province levelled to the 
ground. 

Before and during the concuifion the clouds gather- 
ed, and then hung immoveable and heavy over the 
earth. At Palmi the atmofphere wore fo fiery an 
afpett, that many people thought part of the town was 
burning. It was afterwards remembered that an un- 
ufual heat bad affdfted the Ik in of feveral perfons juft 
before the (hock ; the rivers affirmed a muddy alh- 
coloured tinge, and a fulphureous fmell was almoft ge- 
neral. A frigate palling between Calabria and Li pari 
felt fo fcverc a (hook, that the itccrfman was thrown 
from the helm, and the cannons were raifed up on their 
carriages, while all around the fea exhaled a ftrong 
fmell of brimftonc. 

Stupendous alterations were occafioned in the face 
of the country ; rivers choakcd up by the falling in of 
the hills, were converted into lakes, which if not fpeedily 
drained by fome future convulfion, or opened by human 
labour, will fill the air with peftilential vapours, and 
dcllroy the remnants of population. Whole acres of" 
ground, with houfes and trees upon them, were broken 
off from the plains, and walhcd many furlongs down 
the deep hollows which the courfc of tire rivers had 
worn ; there, to the aftonilhment and tciTor of behold- 
ers, they found a new foundation to fix upon, either 
in an upright or an inclining pofition. In Ihort, every 
fpecics of phenomenon, incident to thefe deftructive 
commotions of the earth, was to be fern in its utnicft; 
extent and variety in this ruinated country. Their 
Sicilian majcftic*, with the utmoft expedition, dif- 
patched veffels loaded with every thing that could be 
thought of on the occafion for the relief and accommo- 
dation of the diftreffed Calabrians ; a general officer 
went from Naples with engineers and troops to din R 
the operations of the perfons employed in clearing 
away aud rebuilding the houfes, and to defend the 
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property of the fufferer*. The lu'03 ordered this offi- 
cer to take all the money the royal treafure* could Top- 
ply or borrow ; for, rather than it fhould be wanting 
on this prefling call* he was determined to part with 
his plate, nay, the very furniture of hit palace. A 
meflenger Tent off from a town near Reggio on the 
8th of February, travelled four days without flicker* 
and without being able to procure a morfd of bread j 
lie fupported nature with a piece of chcefe which he 
had brought in his pocket, and the vegetables he was 
lucky enough to hud near the road. To add to all 
their other iufferingS, the Calabrians found themfelves 
and the miferablc Wreck of their fortunes expofed to 
the depredations of robbers and pirates. Villains 
landed from boats and plundered leveral places, and 
thieves went even from Naples in fearch of booty i 
In order to ftrike a greater terror, they dreffed them* 
felves like Algerines; but were difoovered and driven 
off. To this accumulated diftref* fuccceded a fflofl in* 
dement feafcn, which obftru&cd even- effort made to 
alleviate it ; and almoft daily earthquakes kept the in* 
habitants in continual dread, not of being destroyed by 
the fall of houfes, for none were left, but of being 
fwallowrcd up by the fplitting of the earth, or buried 
!n the waves by fomc fudden inundation. 

For further particulars concerning this dreadful ca- 
taftrophe, and the phenomena attending it, fee Earth* 

qo ARE. 

CALADE, in the manege, the defeent or Hoping 
declivity of a rifing manege ground, being a final I emi- 
nence, upon which we ride down a horde fcvcral times, 
putting him to a fhort gallop, with his fore-ham i in 
the air, to learn him to ply or bend his haunches, and 
form his flop upon the aids of the calves of the legs, the 
ftar of the bridle, and the cavefon feafonablv given. 

CALAGOIUNA, or Calagvris, diltinguiflied by 
the furname Nafira (anc. grog.), a city of the Vafconcs 
in the Hither Spain; now Calahorra. 

CALAHORRA, an cpifcopal town of Spain, in 
Old Caftile, feated in a fertile foil, on the fide of a hill 
which extends to the banks of the river Ebro. W. Long, 
a. 7. N. Lat.42. 12. 

CALAIS, a ftrong town of France, in Lower I*i- 
tardv, with a citadel and a fortified harbour. It is built 
in the form of a triangle, one fide of which is towarda 
the fea. The citadel is as large as the town, and has 
but one entrance. It is a trading place, with handfome 
ftrectc, and fcvcral churches and monaft erics; the num- 
ber of inhabitants is reckoned to be 4000. 

Calais was taken by Edward III. in 1^47. Hither he 
marched his viAoriou* army from Crcfcy, and inverted 
the town on the 8th of September. But finding that it 
could not be taken by force without the dcftru&ion of 
great multitudes of his men, he turned the fiegc into a 
blockade ; and having made Itrong entrenchments to 
fecure hi* army from the enemy, huts to protect them 
from the inclemency of the weather, and ftationed a 
fleet before the harbour to prevent the introduction of 
provifions, he refolved to wait with patience till the 
place fell into his hands by famine. Hie belieged, 
difeoveringhis intention, turned feventoen hundred wo- 
men, children, and old people, out of the town, tofave 
their provifions ; and Edward had the goodnefs, after 
entertaining them with a dinner, and giving them two- 
pence a -piece, to fuffer them to pafs. The garrifon 
N 3 6j. 
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and inhabitants of Calais having at length conftwicd *0 
their provifions, and even eaten all the borfes, dogs, ' 
cats, and vermin, in the place, the governor John dc 
Vienne appeared upon the walls, and offered to capitu- 
late. Edward, greatly incenfrd at their obrtinatc re- 
finance, which had detained him eleven months under 
their walls, at an itnmenfe cxpence both of men and 
money. Cent Sir Walter Manny, an illurtrious knight, 
to acquaint the governor, that he would grant them flo 
terms; but that they muff furrender at diferetion. 
At length, however* at the fpirited rcmonftrances of 
the governor, and the pcrfuafions of Sir Walter Manny, 
Edward oonfented to grant their lives to all the garri- 
fon and inhabitants, except fix of the principal bur- 
geffes, who fliould deliver to him the keys of the city, 
with ropes about their necks. When thefe terms 
were made known to the people of Calais, they were 
plunged into the deepeit dill refs ; and after all the 
miferics they had Differed, they could not think without 
horror of giving up fix of their fellow-citizen* to cer- 
tain death. In this extremity, when the whole people 
were drowned in tears, and uncertain what to do, 
Euttace dc Pietro, one of the richcft merchants in the 
place. Hepped forth, and voluntarily offered himfelf to 
be one of thefe fix devoted victims. Hia noble exam- 
ple was foon imitated by other five of the mofl wealthy 
citizens. Thefe true patriot*, barefooted and bare- 
headed, with ropes about their necks, were attended 
to the gates by the whole inhabitants, with tears, bid* 
fings, and prayers, for their fafety, When they were 
brought into Edward’s prrfcncc, they laid the keys of 
the city at hia feet, and falling on their knees implored 
his mercy in fuch moving A rains, that all the noble 
fpeAators racked into tears. 'I*hc king’s refentment 
was fo ftrong for the many toils and Ioffes he had fuf* 
fered in this tedious fiege, that he was in fome danger 
of forgetting his ufual humanity ; when the queen* 
falling upon her knees before him, carneftly begged 
and obtained their lives. This groat and good priucefs 
conducted thefe virtuous citizens, whofe lives Ihe had 
Dived, to her own apartment, entertained them honour- 
ably, and difmiiTed them with profents. Edward took 
poflcffton of Calais Auguft 4th; and in order to fecure 
a conqucft of fo groat importance, and which had coll 
him fo dear, he found it ncceflary to turn out all the 
ancient inhabitants, who had difeovered fo ftrong an 
attachment to their native prince* and to people it 
with Englilh. 

Calais remained in fubje&ion to England till the 
reign of queen Mary, when it was retaken by the 
duke of Guife. This general began the cnterpnfc by 
ordering the privateer* of Normandy and Bretagne to 
cruize in the channel, more especially in the very ftraita 
of Calais ; he then detached the duke of Never*, with 
a considerable army, towards the country of Luxem- 
burgh ; a motion which drew the attention of the 
Spaniards that way : when all things were ready, he 
procured an application from the people of Boulogne, 
for a body of troop* to fecure them againrt the incur- 
fions of the Spaniards ; he fent a ftrong detachment at 
their roqueft, which was followed by another, under 
colour of fupporting them, then repaired thither in 
perfon, fecure that his officers would follow his in* 
fi ructions ; and thus, on the firft day of the new 
year, 1557, Calais waa inveftod. He immediately at- 
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tacked fort St Agatha, which the garrifon quitted, 

— ' and retired into the fort of Nicutai, which, together 

with the Rilbank, the bcfiegers attacked at the fame 
time, granted good term* to the officer who commanded 
in the former, but obliged the garrifon of the latter 
to furrendcr prifor.rr* of war. By tlurfc mean* lie 
opened a communication with the fca ; and having 
received from on board the (hip* an immenfe quantity 
of hurdles, hi* infantry, by the help of them, palled 
the moraffes that lie round the town. He then made 
a falfe attack at the water-gate, which drew the atten* 
tion of the garrifon, who fatigued themfelve* exceed- 
ingly in making entrenchments behind the breach } but 
when they had fittifhed their work, he began to fire 
upon the cafllc, where the wall* were very old, and 
bad been ncgleclcd on account of the breadth of the 
clitcli, which wa* aMVi very deep when the tide was in ( 
but a great breach being made, the duke caufed it 
to be attacked in tl>e night, and during the ebb the 
foldiem puffing almoft up to the (boulders. The place 
wascafily carried, though the governor made timer vi- 
gorous attacks before the break of day, in order to 
di (lodge them ; but the French, though they loft a 
conliderable number of men, kept their polls. The 
governor then faw that it wm impracticable to de- 
fend the place any longer, and therefore made the 
bed terms for himfelf that he could obtain, which, 
however, wetc not very good : and thus in eight days 
the duke of Guifc recovered a fortref* which coil the 
victorious Edward III. a whole year’* liege, and which 
had been now 210 year* in the poflcffiun of the Eng- 
iifh, without fo much as a (ingle attempt to retake it. 
'l*herc ate w ry different accounts given of this matter: 
i$ome Englilh hiftoftans fay, that king Hiilip pene- 
trated the defign of the French upon this fortrefs, 
gave notice of it in England, and oHcred to take the 
defence of it ujhui himfelf ; but that this of 
Unify, wa* refufed, it being believed to be ortV an ar- 
tifice to get a place of fiich conftqucnce into his own 
band*. The truth of the matter feims to be this ; 
The ftrength of Calais confifted in iu fituation and 
outworks, which required a very numerous garrifon ; 
but this being attended 'frith a very large expence, the 
tx-il part of the troops had been lent to join Fhilip’s 
army, fo that the governor had not above 500 men, 
and there were not more than 250 of the townfmen 
able to bear anas. As to ammunition, artillery', and 
provifions, the French found there abundance, but 
with fo (lender a garrifon, that it was impoffible to 
make a better defence ; and therefore, when the lord 
Wentworth, wbo was governor, and whom the French 
call lord Dumfiort, wa* tried by his peers for the lofs 
of this place, hr wa* ac quitted. The duke obliged 
all the Knglifti inhabitant* to quit Calais ; and he- 
ft owed th< government of it upon dea Tcrmcs, who 
•was foon after made a marftial of France. 

The fortifications of Calais are good ; but it* grrat- 
icft ftrength is its fit nation among the inarfties, which 
may be overflowed at the approach of an enemy. Tlie 
harbour is not fo good ns formerly, nor will it admit 
veffcls of any great burden. In time* of pence, there 
arr packet-boats going backward and forward twice 
a week from Dover to Calais, which is 21 miles dift ant, 
E. I.ong. t. 6. N. Fat. 50. 58. 

C /tt iiis and Ze/rs, in fabulous biftory, funs of Bo- 
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reas and Orytbia, to whom the poets attributed wings: C»wmar.eo 
they went on the voyage of Colchis with the Argo- 
nauts, delivered Phineus from the harpies, and were 
ftaiu by Hercules. 

CALAMANCO, a fort of woollen fluff manufac- 
tured in England and Brabant. It has a fine glofa ; and 
is elieckered in the warp, whence the check* appear 
only on the right fide. Some calamanco* are quite 
plain, other* have broad ftripc* adorned with fiowers, 
fame with plain broad flripcs, fame with narrow ftripc*, 
and others watered. 

C A LAMARFE, in botany, an order of plants in 
the Frngmmt a method* natural!* of Finnceu* ; in which 
he has the following genera, viz. bobartia, feirpus cjr- 
perua, eriopbnrum, carcx, febsmus, flagcliaria, juncus. 

See Botany. 

CAFAMATA, a coufiderabie town of Turky in 
Europe, in the Mores, and province of Bclvedera. it 
wa* taken by the Venetian* in i68y; but the Turk* 
retook it afterwards with all the Morea. It ft and* on 
tlie river Spinarza, eight mile* from the fca. E. Fong. 

22. 15. N. Fat. 37. 8. 

CALAMINE, Calamy, Lapis Calammari* , or Cad- 
ml* Faffi&St a fort of (lone or mineral, containing zinc, 
iron, and fume times other fubftanccs. It is confide- 
rably heavy, and the more (o tlie better ; moderately hard 
and brittle, or of a confidence betwixt done and earth : 
the colour is fometimes whitilh or grey ; fometimes 
yeHowiih, or of a deep yellow j fivnetime* red ; fomc- 
time* brown or blackiftv. It is plentiful in feveral 
places of Europe, a* Hungary, T ratify Ivania, Poland. 

Spain, Sweden, Bohemia, Saxony, Goflatr, France, 
and England, particularly in Derbyshire, Gloiscefter- 
ffiirc, Nottingham (hi re, and Somerfetlhire, as alfo in 
Wales. The calamine of England, however, is by 
tlie bed judges allowed to be fuperior in qu.dity toll*. 
of mod oilier count tic*. It feldoni lie* very deep, being 
chiefly found in ciavey gro unds near the farface. In 
fume place* it i* mixed with lead-ores. It i* the only 
true ore of zinc, and is ufed a* an ingredient in making 
of brafs. — Ncwmaao relates various experiments with 
this mineral, the only refuh of which wa* to (how that 
it contained iron a* well as zinc. The molt remarkable 
are the following. A fat treat <d folution of calamine in 
tbe marine acid, concentrated by evaporating part of the 
liquor, exhibit* in the cold an appearance of fine cry'-* 

Hals, which on the application of warmth diffolvc and 
difappear. A little of this concentrated folution tinge* 
a large quantity of water of a bright yellow colour % 
and at the fame timedcpofit&by degree* a fine, fpongy, 
brownifti precipitate. Glue diffolvcd in this folution, 
and afterwards infpiffated, forms an extremely (lippery 
tenaeiou* mtfs, which doe* not become dry, and, were 
it not too expenfivc, might be of ufc for entangling 
flies, caterpillars, 60c. Sulphur boiled in the folution 
fecina to acquire fome degree of tranfparency. — This 
mineral it an article in the materia medica; but, before 
it come* to the (hops, is ufaally ratified or calcined, in 
order to feparate fome arfeiu'cal or fulphureou* matter 
which in its crude Hate it is fuppofed to contain, and 
to render it more ealily reducible into a fine powder. In 
this it ate it i* employed in collyrta again ft defluxions 
of thin acrid humours upon tbe eye*, for drying up 
moift running ulcers, and healing excoriations. It is 
the bafts of an officinal rpulotic Cejcatf. 
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Though tlie lapis calaminaris is the only native ore 
of zinc, there is another fubftance from which that 
f cms-mctal is alio obtained. This is called ca-imsa foma - 
cum, or cadntia of the furnaces , to diftingoilh it from 
the other. This is a matter fublimtd when ores con- 
taining zinc, like thofc of Rammclibcrg, arc fmelted. 
This cadmia conliits of the flowers of the fcmi-mctal 
fublimed during the fufion, ami adhering to the inner 
iur faces of the walls of furnaces, where they fuller a 
firmi-fufion, and therefore acquire fume folidity. ho 
grc3t a quantity of thefe are collected, that they form 
very thick incruftations, which mull be frequently ta- 
ken off. The name of eaJrnia of the furnace t has alfo 
been given to all the foots and metallic lubli mates 
formed by fmclting in the great, although there is cer- 
tainly a difference in thclc matters. 

CALAMTNT, in botany. Sec Melissa, and Men- 
tha. 

CALAMUS, in botany; A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hex andria clafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 5th 
order, 7 'ripelaloidc*. The calyx is hcxaphyllout, 

there is no corolla, the fruit is a dry monolpcnnou* 
berry, imbricated backwards. There ii but one fpe- 
cics, the rotaug. The ftem is without branches, has 
a crown at top, awl is every where befet with ilraight 
fpincs. This is the true Indian cane, which is not 
vi Able on the out fide; but the bark being taken off 
difeovera the fmouth flick, whidi has no marks of fpine 
on the bark, and is eiaflly like thofe which the Dutch 
fell to us ; keeping this matter very fccnet, left travel- 
lers going by fhould take as many canes out of the 
wood ; as they pleafe. Sumatra is faid to be the place 
where moll of thefe flicks grow. Such are to be cho- 
fen as arc of proper growth between two joints, fuit- 
ahleto the fitfttionablc length of canes as they are then 
worn : but fuch are fcarcc. - -The calamus rotang is 
one of feveral plants from winch the drug called x)ra- 
gon’s-blood is obtained. 

Calamus, in the ancient poets, denotes a ftmple 
kind of pipe or fiftula, the mufical inilrument of the 
ihepherds and herdlmcn ; ufually made cither of an 
eaten flalk or a reed. 

Calamus Stromaiicvs , or Sweet -feinted Flag, in the 
materia mcdica, a fpccies of flag called acorns by Lin- 
narus. See Aeotvs. 

Calamus Scriptorius, in antiquity, a reed or mfh 
to write with. The ancients made ulc of flyles to write 
on tables covered with wax; and of reed, or ruih, to 
write on parchment, or Egyptian paper. 

CALAMY (Edmund), an eminent “Prefbyterian di- 
vine, born at London in the year 1600, and educated 
at Pcmbrokc-hah, Cambridge, where his attachment 
to the Armenian party excluded him from a fcllowihip. 
Dr Felton billion of Ely, however, made him his chap- 
lain; and, in 1659, he was chofen miniflcr of St Mary 
Aldcrmary, in the city of London. Upon the opening 
ot the long pailiamcnt, he diltinguiffird himfelf in de- 
fence of the Prcfhyterian caufe ; and had a principal 
hand in writing tiu: famous SmeOjumus, which, luro- 
fclf fays, gave the lirft deadly blow to cpifcopacy. The 
authors of this tract were five, the initials of whole 
names formed the name under which it was publiihed ; 
viz. Stephen Martha), Edmund Calainy, Thomas 
Yuuag, Matthew Newcomen, and William Sparitow. 


He was after that an aftive member iu the afTcmblv of Csluwv. 

divines, was a ftrenuous oppofer of Sectaries, and ufed — * v 

hts utmoil endeavours to prevent thofc violences com- 
mitted after the king was brought from the iffe of 
Wight. In Cromwell's time he lived privately, but 
was afiiduous f in promoting the king's return ; for 
which he was afterwards offered a bishopric, but re- 
fufed it. He was ejected for nonconformity in 1 662 ; 
and died of grief at the fight of the great fire of 
.London. 

Calamy (Edmund), grandfon to the preceding (by 
his elded fon Mr Edmund Calamy, w ho was cjc&ed out 
of the living of Moxtou in EfTex on St Bart holorae tv's 
day 1662), was boro in London, April 5th 1671. Af- 
ter having learned the languages, and gone through a 
courfc of natural philofophy and logic at a private 
academy in England, he Audit'd philoiophy and civil 
law at the univerfity of Utrecht, and attended the lec- 
tures of the learned Gneviut. Wtiillt he refrded here, 
an offer of a profeffor’s chair in the uuiverlity of Edin- 
burgh w as made him by Mr Carltairs, principal of that 
university, fent over on purpofe to find a perfon pro- 
perly qualified for fuch an office. This he declined ; 
and returned to England in 1691, bringing with him 
letters from Grsevius to l)r Pocock canon of Cliriit- 
church and regius profeffor of Hebrew, and to Dr Ber- 
nard Savilian profcflbr of ailronomy, who obtained 
leave for him to profccutc his ltudies in the Bodleian 
library. Having refolved to make divinity his principal 
ftudy, he entered iuto an examination of the contro- 
verfy between the conformifts and nonconformity ; 
which determined him to join the latter ; and coming 
to Loudon iu 1692, he was unaniinoufly chofen aflilt- 
ant to Mr Matthew Sylvtfter at Blaekfriars; and iu 
1694, he was ordained at Mr Anneffy's mecting- 
houte in Little St-Hdcna, and foon after was invited 
to become afiiftant to Mr Daniel Williams in Hand- 
Alley. In 1 702, he was chofen to be one of the lec- 
turers iu Salter Vhail ; and, in 1 703, fucdccdcd Mr 
Vincent Alfop as pailor of a great congregation in 
We ft mini! er. He drew up the table of contents to Mr 
Baxter’s hillory of his life and times, which was fent 
to the prefs in 1696; made fomc remarks on the w ork 
itfclf, and added to it an index ; aud, reflecting on the 
ufcfulnef* of the book, he faw the expediency of con- 
tinuing ii, for Mr Baxter’s hillory came no lower than 
the year 1684. Accordingly he computed an abridge- 
ment of it, with an account of many other miniiUrs 
who were ejected after the rciloration of Charles 11. ; 
their apology, containing the grounds of their non- 
conformity and practice as to italcd and occaiional 
communion with the church of England ; and a con- 
tinuation of their hillury till the year 1691. This work 
was publiihed in 1 702. He afterward-* publiihed a mode- 
rate defence of nonconformity, in three traits, in anfwcr 
to fomc traits of Dr Hoad ley. In 1709, Mr Calamy 
made a tour to Scotland ; and had the degree of doit or 
of divinity conferred oa him by the univerfiticsof Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and Glafgow. In 1713, lie publiih- 
ed a fecund edition of his Abridgement of Mr Bax- 
ter’s hillory of hi* life and times; in which, among 
other additions, there is a continuation of the hillory 
through king William’s reign, and queen Anne’s, 
down to the palling of the occafionat bill ; and in the 
clofc is fubjoined the reformed liturgy, which was 

drawn 
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Odandne, drawn up and prefcntcd to the bilhnps in u that 

, the world may judge (he fay* in his preface) how fair- 

ly the ejected mini iters have been often reprefented as 
irreconcilable enemies to all liturgies.” In 1718, he 
wrote a vindication of his grandfather, and fcvcral 
other perfons, again ft certain reflection* call upon 
them by Mr Archdeacon Kchard in his Hiftory of 
England; and in 1728 appeared hi« Continuation 
of the account of the minifters, lecturers, mailers, 
and fellows of colleges, and fchoolrnailera, who were 
ejected, after the reiloration in 1660, by or before 
the ad of uniformity. He died June 3d 1732, great- 
ly regretted not only by the di (Tenter*, but alfo by 
the moderate members of the ciiablilhcd church, both 
clergy and laity, with many of whom he lived in 
great intimacy. Betides the piece* already mention- 
ed, he publiihed a great many fermons on feveral fub- 
jects and occalions. He was twice married, and had 
13 children. 

CAL. AND RE, a name given by the French wri- 
ters to an infect that doe* vaft mifehief in granaries. 
It is properly of the fcarab or beetle dafs ; it has two 
antenna: or horns formed of a great number of round 
joints, and covered with a foft and fliort down ; from 
the anterior part of the head there i* thruft out a 
trunk, which is fo formed at the end, that the crea- 
ture catily make* way with it through the coat or (kin 
that covers the grain, and gets at the meal or farina 
on which it feed* ; the infide of the grains is alfo the 
place where the female depofits her eggs, that the 
young progeny may be born with provition about them. 
When the female has pierced a grain of com for this 
purpofe, (he depoftts in it one egg, or at the utmoil 
two, but lhe mod frequently lays them Angle ; tliefe 
Cggs hatch into fmaU wortns, which are ufually found 
with their bodies rolled up in a fpiral form, and after 
eating till they arrive at their full growth, they arc 
changed into chryfales, and from thefe in about a 
fortnight comes out the perfect calandre. The fe- 
male lays a confidcrablc nuraher of egg* ; and the in- 
creafe of thefe creature* would l>c very great : but na- 
ture has fo ordered it, that while in the egg date, and 
even while in that of the worm, they are lubjeCt to be 
eaten by mites ; thefe little vermin arc always very 
plentiful in granaries, and they dcflroy the far greater 
number of thefe larger animals. 

CA LAS (John), the name of a mod unfortunate 
Protedant merchant atThouloufc, inhumanly butchered 
under forms of law cruelly prollitutcd to (heller the 
fanguinary dictate* of ignorant Popiih zeal. He had 
lived 40 years at Thouloufc. His wife wa* an English 
woman of French extraction : and they had live fons ; 
one of whom, Lewis, had turned Catholic through 
the perfuations of a Catholic maid who had lived 30 
years in the family. In October 1761, the family 
confided of Calat, his wife, Mark Anthony their fon f 
Peter their fecund fon, and this maid. Anthony was 
educated for the bar ; but being of a melancholy tun* 
«'f mind, was continually dwelling on pailage* from 
authors on the fubjeft of fuicide, and one night in 
that month hanged himfclf on a bar laid a croft* two 
folding doors in their (hop. The crowd collected by 
the confuiion of the family on fo (hocking a difeovery, 
took it into their heads that he had been drangled by 
the family to prevent bis changing bis religion, aud 
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that this was a common prafticc among proteftants. CsUftt, 

The officers of judice adopted the popular tale, and . 

were fupplied by the mob with what they accepted as 
evidences of the fail. The fraternity of white peni- 
tents got the body, buried it with great ceremony, 
and performed a folemn fcrvicc for him as a martyr; 
the Francifcan* did the fame : and after thefe formali- 
ties no one doubted the guilt of the devoted heretical 
family. They were all condemned to the torture, to 
bring them to confeffion ; they appealed to the parlia- 
ment ; who, as weak and as wicked as the fubordinatc 
magidrates, fentenced the father to the torture ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, to be broken alive upon the 
wheel, and then to be burned to allies. A diabolical 
decree ! which, to the (home of humanity, was actu- 
ally carried into execution. Peter Cains, the other 
fnn, was banilhed for life ; and the reft were acquitted. v 

The diilrafted widow found Tome friends, and among 
the reft M. Voltaire, who laid her cafe before the 
council of (late at Verfaillcs, and the parliament of 
TTiouloufc were ordered to tnuifmit the proceedings. 

Thefe the king and council unanimoufly agreed to an- 
nul ; the capitoul, or chief magiltrate of Thoulouie, 
was degraded and fined ; old Calas was declared to 
have been innocent ; and every imputation of guilt 
was removed from the family, who alfo received from 
the king and clergy confiderable gratuities. 

CALASH, or Calks h, a fraall light kind of cha- 
riot or chair, with very low wheels, ufed chiefly for 
taking the air in parks and gardens. The calalb i*for 
the moll part richly decorated, and open on all lide® 
for the convenicncy of the air and profpeA, or at mod 
iiu/lufcd with light mantlet* of wax-cloth to be opened 
and (hut at pleafure. In the Philofophical Tran fac- 
tion® we have a defeription of a new fort of calath go- 
ing on two wheels, not hung on traces, yet cafier than 
the common coaches, over which it has this further 
advantage, that whereas a common coach will over- 
turn if one wheel go on a furfece a foot and an half 
higher than the other, this will admit of a difference 
of 3^ feet without danger of overturning. Add, that 
it would turii over and over; that is, after the fpokes 
being fo turned as that they arc parallel to the hori- 
zon, and one wheel flat over the head of him that 
rides in it, and the other flat under him, it will turn 
once more, by which the wheel* arc placed in Jiatu 
quo, without any difordcr to the horfc or rider. 

CALASIO (Marius), a Francifcan, and profcfTor 
of the Hebrew language at Rome, of whom there is 
very little to be faid, but that he publiihed there, is 
the year 1621, a Concordance of the Bible, which 
confided of four great volumes in folio. This work 
hat> been liighly approved and commended both by 
Proteilants and Papilla, and is indeed a moil admi- 
rable work. For betides the -Hebrew word* in the 
Bible, which are in the body of the book, with the 
Latin vertion over again ll them ; there are, in the 
margin, the differences between the frptuagint vertion 
and the vulgfte; fo that at one view may be fecn 
wherein the three BiMes agree, ami wherein they dif- 
fer. Moreover, at the beginning of every article there 
i* a kind of dictionary, which gives the figuification 
of each Hebrew word ; affords an opportunity of com- 
paring it with other oriental languages, viz. with the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee ; and is extremely ufieful 
1 D 2 for 
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CftlrfiU for determining more exa&ly the trne meaning of the 
-j. ® .. Hebrew word?. 

> 1 . CALAS 1 RIS* in antiquity* a linen tonic fringed 

at the bottom, and worn by the Egyptians tmdcT a 
white woollen garment : but this bdt they were ob- 
liged to poll oft when they entered the temples, being 
only allowed to appear there in linen ganromta. 

CALATAJUD, a large and h audio me town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Arragon ; Unrated at the 
confluence of the riven Xalon and Xiloca* at the end 
of a very fertile valley, wil h a good cattle on a rock. 
W. Long. 2. 9. N. I-at. 41. 32 . 

CALATHUS, in antiquity, a kind of hand-bafket 
made of light wood or ruflies ; tiled by the women 
forr.ctimcs to gather flowers, hut chiefly, after the ex- 
ample of Minerva, to put their work in. The figure 
of tike calathus, as reprefented on aurtent monunuuts, 
is narrow at the bottom, and widening upward* like 
that of a top. Pliry compares i? to that of a lily. 
The Calathus or work-bailcct of Minerva is no lef* ce- 
lebrated among tlie poets than her diflaff. 

Calathcs was alio the name of a cup for wine, 
ufed in Cacrificcs. 

CALATOR, in antiquity, a cryer, or officer ap- 
pointed to puLliih fomething aloud, or cal! the peo- 
ple together. 'Hjc word is formed from «, w<j, 
I cull. Such minifters the pontiflees had, whom they 
ufed to f end before them when they went to facrifice 
on ur\x or holidays, to advertife the people to leave 
off work. The magiftrntes alfo ufed caJatarer, to call 
the people to the comitia, both euriata and emturiata. 
The officers in the army alio had calatoret ; as had like- 
wtfe many private families, to invite tbei» gurfts to 
entertainments. 

CALATRAVA, a city of New Caftile, in Spain, 
ntiLitcd 00 the river Guadiana, 45 miles fouth of To- 
ledo. W. Long. 4. ao. N. lait. 39. o. 

Knights of Cal Artsy.*, a military order in Spain, 
inftituted under Sancho III. king of Caftile, upon the 
following occafion. When that prince took the ftroug 
fort of Calatrava from the moors of Andahriia, be gave 
C to the templar*, who, wanting courage to defend 
it, returned it him again. Then Don Revmond, of 
the order of the Ciftrrcians, accompanied with (everal 
perfons of quality, made an offer to defend the place, 
which the king thereupon delivered »tp to them, and 
inftituted that order. It inerraftd fo much under the 
rttgn of Alphoufus, that the knights driired they 
might have a grand master, which was granted. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella afterwards, with the confent of 
pope Innocent VIII. re-united the grand-mallerlhip of 
Calatrava to the Spaoiih crown ; fo that the kings of 
Spain arc now become perpetual adminiftrators there- 
of. 

The knights of Calatrava bear a crofs gules, flower- 
dclifed with green, flee. Their rule and habit was 
originally that of the Ciftcrcians. 

CALAURIA (anc. geog.), an ifland of Greece 
in the Saronic bay, overagninft the port of Trocuen, 
at the diftance of 40 ftadia. Hither Dcmofthenes 
went twice into kanilhment ; and here be died. Nep- 
tune was faid to have accepted this ifland from Apollo 
in exchange for Delos, The city flood on a high 
ridge nearly in the middle of tike ifland, commanding 
an exteufive view of the gulf and it* coafti. There 
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was his holy temple. The prieftefs was a virgin, who Calead* 
wit difxnifled when marriageable. Seven of the cities^, A . 
near the ifland held a congref* at it, and facrificed * <**"***• 
jointly to tlie deity. Athens, ALgina, and Epida tiros 
were of this number, with Nauplia, for which place 
Argos contributed, like Macedonian*, when they had 
reduced Greccr, were afraid to violate the ianCtuary* 
by forcing from it the fugitives, his iuppliants. An- 
tipater commanded his general to bring away the ora- 
tors, who had offended him, alive ; but Demofthenes 
could not be prevailed on to furrendcr. His monu- 
ment remained in the fecond century, within the in- 
dufure of the temple. The city of Calattria has been 
long abandoned. Traces of buildings, and of ancient 
walla, appear nearly level with the ground ; and fomc 
ftonrs* in their placet, each with a feat and back, 
forming a little circle, once perhaps a bath. The tem- 
ple, which was of the Doric order, and not large, as 
may be inferred from the fragments, is reduced to an 
tnconflderable heap of ruins. The ifland is now called 
Poro. ft flrtfchrs along before the craft of the Mo- 
rea in a lower ridge, and is feparated from it by a canal 
only four ftadia or half a mile wide. This, which is 
called Poro or the Ferry, in ftill wcatlier may be pafTed 
on foot, as the water is not deep. It has given its 
name to the iflaud ; and alfo to the town, which con- 
fifts of about 200 houfet, mean and low, with flat 
roofs ; rifmg on the flope of a bare difagreeablc rock. 

CALC AD A, oe St Dmmgv Calc a/ da* a town of 
Spain, fituated in W. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 42. 36. 

CALCAR, a very ftroug town of Germany, in the 
circle of Wcftphaha, and duchy of Cleven. It belongs 
to the king of Pniflu, and ia Seated near the Rhine, 
in E. Long. j. 41. N. Lat. 51. 43. 

Calcar, in glafa-making, the name of a fmail oven, 
or reverberatory furnace, in which the firft calcination 
of (and and fait of potaihes is made for the turning 
them into what is called frit. This furnace is made in 
the falhion of an oven, ten feet long, leven broad ia 
the wtdeft part* and two fret deep. On one fide of it 
is a trench fix inches Square* the upper part of which 
is level with the calcar, and feparated only from it at 
the mouth by bricks nine inches wide. Into this trench 
they put fea-coal, the flame of which is carried into 
every part of the furnace, and is reverberated from the 
roof upon the frit, over the furface of which the fmoke 
flies very black, and goes out at the mouth of the- 
calcar ; the coals burn on iron-grates, and the alhes 
fall through. 

Calc ax {John de), a celebrated painter, was the 
difciple of Titian, and perfected himfelf by ftudytng 
Raphael. Among other piece* he drew a nativity, n*- 
prefentiog the angels around the infant Chrift ; and fo 
ordered the difpofition of his pi&urr, that tike light 
aft proceeds from the child. Pie died at Naples, iir 
1546, in the flower of his age. It was lie who de- 
figned the anatomical figures of Vcfal, and the por- 
traits of the painters of Vcfari. 

CALCAREOUS, fomething that partakes of the 
nature and qualities of calx, or Kmc. We fay, a n?/- 
eareous earth, calcareous ftonc. See Cnnuis* nr- Index. 

CALCEAR 1 UM, in antiquity, a donative or be- 
gefs beftowed on Roman foldiem tor buying (hues. In 
mo raft eric?, eaUeanwn denoted the daily ferrice of 
cleaning the Ihocs of the religious. 

5 CAL- 
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CtIcer hrU CALCEOLARIA, in botany; a gratis of the mo* 
^ . fiogynia order, belonging to the diandna claf* of plants. 
‘ u u> ~ The corolla » ringent and inflated ; the capfulc has 
two cells, aad two valves ; the calyx four parted and 
equal. 

CALC HAS, in fabulous hiftory, a famous di- 
viner, followed the Greek army to Troy. He fort told 
that the fiege would LA ten years ; aud that the fleet* 
winch was detained in tlx port of Aults by contrary 
wind), would not fail till Agamemnon’s daughter had 
been lacrificed to Diana. After the taking of Troy, 
he retired to Colophon ; where, it is faid, he died of 
grief, bccaufe he could not divine what another of his 
profellion, called Afopfiu, had difeovered. 

CALCINATION, iu chemifiry, the reducing of 
iubffancva to a calx by (ire. See CunMumr- Index. 

CALC [NATO, a town of Italy, in the ducky of 
Mantua, remarkable fur a victory gained over the Im- 
ptrialitb by the French' in 1706. L. Long. 9. 55. 
N Lat. 4$. 2$. 

CAJLCULARY if a ?W», a congeries of little 
ftrong knot* dtfpofrd through the whole parenchyma 
of the fruit. The mknlary moil oblervea in rough- 
tailed or choak-jvare. The knot*, lie more continu- 
ous and compact together towards the pear where they 
hirround the acftaay. About the ilalk tiny Stand 
more aidant; but towards the cork, or llool of the 
flower, they full grow clofer, and ihrrc at laik gather 
into the firmnef* of a plumb-ilooe. The calculary is 
00 vital or cflential part of the fruit ; the fevcral knots 
whereof it coniifis being only fo many concretion* or 
precipitations out of the Up, as we fee iu urines, wines, 
and other liquors. 

CALCULATION, the act of computing feveral 
Cnms, by adding, fubt rating, multiplying, or divi- 
ding. See AxithhItu. 

Calculation is more particularly ufed to fignify 
the computations in ailronomy and geometry, for ma- 
king tabk-g of logarithms, epheme ricks, finding the 
tune of etiipfes, Sec. ike Asiionomv, Gi.omhtiv, 
and LOGARITHMS. 

CALCULUS, primarily denote* a little ftone or 
pebble, anciently ufed in making computations taking 
of fuffirage*, playing at tables, and the like. In aftcr- 
t»M'*s pieces of ivory, and counter* flruck of iilver, 
gold, and other matters, were ufed in lieu thereof, but 
ftill retaining the ancient name* Com put iff* were by 
the lawyers called ctUtuioa&i, when they were either 
flavrs or newly freed men ; thoCe of a better condition 
were named calcuittiorti o* mmetttrii : oidinarily there 
was one of their in each family of difiin&ion. The 
Roman judges anciently gave their opiniuus by cakuii, 
which were white for abfoiution, and black for con- 
demnation. Hence caUuhtt uJltn, in ancient writers, 
denotes a favourable vote, either in a perl on to be ab- 
solved and acquitted of a charge, or elected to forne 
dignity or poll; as c*deniut w/rrdid the coturacy. This 
ufage i* (aid to have been borrowed from llie Thraci- 
ans, who marked their happy or profperous days by 
txitV, and thtir unhappy by Uutk, pebbles, pul each 
sight into an urn. 

Hefides the diverfity of colour, there were fome cal- 
culi alfo which had figures or characters engraven on 
them, as thofe which were in ufc in taking the fuffra- 
gc? both in the fenate and at affimblics of the people. 
Tbcfc calculi were made of thin wood, poliihed and 


covered over with wax. Tilth* form t» Hill fieen in Calculi*, 
fome medals of the Caf&an family ; and the manner of w— v~* 
catting them into the urns, in the medals of the Lici- 
nian family. The letters marked upon thdb calculi 
were U. R. for mti ngm r, aad A. tor antique ; the firft 
of which cxprrfled an approbation of the law, the lat- 
ter a rejcAioi of it. Afterwards die iu<lges who Lt 
iu. capital caufies ufed calculi marked with the letter A. 
for alfj/vo ; C. for emdrmnn ; and N. L. for nen bqwl, 

Signifying tlut a more full mfermatiun was required. 

Calculus i* alfo uied in indent gr.tin.atic writers 
for a kind of weight equal to two grains of cicer. 

Seme make it equivalent to the fdiqua, which ia equal 
to three grains of barky. Two calculi made die ct- 
ntiua. 

Calcvlvi DffirmtiaTu is a method of differencing 
quantities, or of finding an infinitely finatl quantity, 
which, being taken infinite times, (hall be equal to a 
given quantity: or, it is the arithmetic of the infinite- 
ly luiaU difference* of variable quantities. 

The foundation of this calculus is an infinitely 
{mail quantity, or an infinitcfiinal, which is a portion 
of a quantity incomparable to that quantity, or that 
is lei than any affignablc one. and therefore account- 
ed as nothing; the error accruing by omitting it being 
lefs than any affignablc one. Hence two quantities* 
only differing by an iafiuilciimal, are reputed equal. 

Thus, is Ailronomy, the diameter of the earth is an 
infinitcUma], iu refpcCt of the difiance of the fixed 
fiats ; and the fame Isold 1 in abflraft quantities. The 
term, uiliaiteiimal, therefore, is merely refpeflive, and 
involve* a relation to another quantity ; and doc* not 
denote any real ens, or being. Now infinitcfimals ate 
called dtjjtrmhnljy or itiffererUtal quan.'itus, when they 
arc conJidcrcd a* the differences of two quantities Sir 
Ifaac Newton calls them manunt: ; cunlidering then 
as the momentary increments of quantities, e. g. of a 
line generated by the flint of a point, or of a furfacc 
by the flux of a line. The differential calculus, there- 
fore, and the dotlrinc of fluxions, arc the fame thing 
under different names ; the former given by M. Leib- 
nitz, and the latter by Sir Tfaac Newton : each of 
whom lay claim to the difeovery. There is, indeed, a 
difference in the manner of cxprcfTing the quantities 
rrfulting from the different view* wherein the two au- 
thors coufidcr the infinitcfimals ; the one as moments, 
the other as differences ; Leibnitz, and moil foreigners, 

CXprtfft the differentials of quantities by the fame let- 
ter* as variable ones, onlv prefixing the letter U: thus 
the differential of x is called d x ; and that of jr, dy s 
now dx is a pofitive quantity, if * continually mere alt; 
negative, if it dccreafc. ’Hie I'.ngliih, with Sir iiuac New- 
ton, inftcad of Jx write * (wit ha dot over it;) fardf, y. 

See. which foreigner* object again'!, on account of that 
confufion of points, which they imagine arifc* when 
differential* are again differenced; oefidrx, that the 
printers are more apt to overlook a point chan a letter. 

Stable quantities being always expreffed by the firft let- 
ters of the alphabet d uzza, d b~o % d c~o / wherefore J 
(x-fy — a) zzz d x+d y, and d (v — jr-f-a) d x — J y. So . 
that the differencing of quantities is easily performed, 
by tiie addition or fubtra&ion of their compounds. 

To difference quantities that multiply each other; 
the rule is, firfi, multiply die differential of one fitdior 
into the other fa&or, the fum of the two fa&ors i* the 
differential foug'.t : thus, the quantities being x y, the 
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C<Wui differential will be x r/jr-f? d x, i. e. d (x y) 2rx d y+y 
4 x . Secondly, if there be three quantities mutually 
multiplying each other, the fadum of the two muit 
then be multiplied into the differential of the third : 
thus fuppofe vxy, let vx^t, then vxy^ty; conse- 
quently d (vxy) =/ dy-\-y dr: but J tzz. t» d x+* d v. 
Thefe values, therefore, being fubllitutcd in the ante- 
cedent dilTcrcntial, tdy-\-ydt , the refult is, J (vxy) 
zzvxdy+vydx+xydv. Hence it is cafy to appre- 
hend how to proceed, where lire quantities arc more 
than three. If one variable quantity incrcafc, while 
t lie other y decreafes, it is evident y dx—xdy will be 
the differential of xy . 

To difference quantities that mutually divide each 
other ; the rule is, firll, multiply the differential of the 
divifor into the dividend ; and, on the com ary, the 
differential of the dividend into the divifor ; fubtra£l 
the laft product from the firft, and divide the remain- 
der by the fquarc of the divifor; the quotient is the 
differential of the quantities mutually dividing each 
other. See Fluxions. 

Cal cuius * ExponentiaRs, is a method of differencing 
exponential quantities, or of finding and fumming 
up the differentials or moments of exponential quan- 
tities ; or at Icail bringing them to geometrical eon- 
Urudionk 

1W exponential quantity, is here underflood a power, 
whofc exponent is variable; v. g. x* a*. x T . where the 
exponent x does not denote the fame in all the points 
of a curve, but in fomc Hands for 2, in others for 3, 
iti others for 5, &c. 

To difference an exponential quantity ; there is no- 
thing required but to reduce the exponential quantities 
to logarithmic ones ; which done, the differencing is 
managed as in logarithmic quantities. — Thus, fuppofe 
the differential of the exponential quantity * F re- 
quired, let 

*>=* 

Then wiHjr/xsc/ft 

fdx d s 
/ x dy-y- 

% y d x 

* i x dy-\ — 1 — —d a 

That is, x r Ixdy+x* — ' </x=v/a. 

Calculus Integrals, or Summatorius, is a method of 
integrating, or fumming up moments, or differential 
quantities ; i. e. from a differential quantity given, to 
find the quantity from whofc differencing the given 
differential refults. 

The integral calculus, therefore, is the inverfe of 
the differential one : whence the Englilh, who ufualiy 
call the* differential method Jluxirms, give this calculus, 
which afeends from the fluxions, to the flowing or va- 
riable quantities : or, as foreigner* exprefs it, from the 
differences to the fums, by the name of the inverfe me - 

tbod of fluxions. 

Hence, the integration is known to be juflly per- 
formed, if the quantity found, according to the rules 
of the differential calculus, being differenced, produce 
that propofed to be fummed. 

Suppofc f the fign of the fum, or integral quantity, 


then fydx will denote the fum, or integral of the dif- 
ferential yd x. 

T 0 integrate, or fum up a dijferen/ud quantity : It is 
dcmontlraud, firff, that / d x-x ; fccondly, f(dx+dy) 
=x+y v thirdly, / (x d y+y d x )=x y : fourthly, / (« 
n — xi n 

x m — * d xSx m : fifthly, f (a : m) x ~ — dx=x—~ : 

fixthly, / (y d x— x dy ) : v 1 — x .7. Of thefe, the fourth 
and fifth cafes are the inoft frequent, wherein the dif- 
ferential quantity is integrated, by adding a variable 
unity to the exponent, and dividing the fum by the 
new exponent multiplied into the differential of the 
root ; v. g. the fourth cafe, by m— ( 1 ff-i ) dx, i. e. by 
m d x. 

If the differential quantity to be integrated doth 
not come under any of thefe formulas it muft either* 
be reduced to an integral finite, or an infinite fcrics 
each of whofc terms may be fummed. 

It may be here obferved, that, as in the analyfis of 
finite*, any quantity may be raifod to any degree of 
power ; but vice verfa, the root cannot be ex trailed 
out of any number required : fo in the analyfis of 
infinites, any variable or flowing quantity may be dif- 
ferenced ; but vice verfa, any differential cannot be in- 
tegrated. And as, in the analyfis of finites we are not 
yet arrived at a method of extracting the root* of all 
equations fo neither has the integral calculus arrived 
at its perfection : and as in the former we arc obliged 
to have recourfe to approximation, fo in the latter we 
have recourfe to infinite fcrics, where we cannot at- 
tain to a perfect integration. 

Calculus Literal)/, or Literal Calculus, is the fame' 
with fpccious arithmetic, or algebra, fo called from its 
ufing the letter* of the alphabet ; in contradiftindlian^ 
to numeral arithmetic, which ufet figures. In the li- 
teral calculus given quantities are expreffed by the firft' 
letters, abed ; and quantities fought hy the lail % y x, 
See. Equal quantities are denoted hy the fame letters. 1 

Calculus Miner vr, among the ancient lawyers, de- 
noted the decifion of a caufe, wherein the judges were 
equally divided. Hie expreflion is taken from the Ki- 
ll ory of Oreftca, rcprcfcntcd by iEfchylus and Euripi- 
des ; at whofc trial, before the Arcopagites for the 
murder of hit mother, the votes being equally divided 
for and againfl him, Minerva iuterpofed, and gave the’ 
calling vote or calculus in his behalf. 

M. Cramer, pnofcflbr at Marpurg, has a difeourfe 
exprefs, De Calculo Mjnerva ; wherein he maintain s 
that all the effect an entire equality of voices can have, 
is to leave the caufe in fata quo. 

Calculus Tilurtinus , a fort of figured Hone, formed 
in great plenty about the catarafts of the Anio, and 
other rivers in Italy ; of a white colour, and in fhape 
oblong, round, or cchinated. They are a fpecie* of 
the flirt * lapidr*, and generated like them ; and fo like 
fugar-pluins in the whole, that it is a common jefl at 
Rome to deceive the unexperienced by ferving them 
up at deferts. 

Calculus, in Medicine, the difeafe of the ftone in 
the bladder, or kidneys. The term is Latin, and fig- 
nifiea a little pchide. The calculus in the bladder i» 
called lithiafu ,* and in the kidneys, nephritis. Sec Me- 
dicine anil SuaoEfcY. 

Human calculi are commonly formed of different 
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flrata or inrniflntions ; fomctiincs fmooth and hrsvy 
' like mineral ftoncs ; but oftener rough, fpongy, light, 
and lull of inequalities or pi otubc ranee* : chemically 
analyfed, or diinlled in an open fire, they nearly yield 
the fame principles as urine itfclf, or at lead, an cmpy« 
reumatic volatile urinous matter, together with a great 
deal of air. They never have, nor can have, naturally, 
any foreign matter for a b.Uis : but they may by acci- 
dent ; an inilance of which is related by Dr Pcrcival*. 
A bougie had unfortunately dipped into the bladder, 
and upon it a tlonc of a coufiderable fizc was formed 
in lefs than a year. This done had fu much the ap- 
pearance of chalk, that the i)odor was induced to try 
whether it could be converted into quicklime. His 
experiment fucceeded, both with that and form* other 
calculi ; from which he conjectures, that hard water* 
which contain calcareous earth may contribute to- 
wards the formation of thefe calculi. 
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William, and is fuperior as a fortrefs to any in India j Wcatti. 
but is now on too extenfive a fcalc to anfwer the pur- 
pofc for which it was intended, viz. the holding a poll 
in cafe of extremity. It was begun on this extended 
plan by lord Clive immediately after the battle of 
PlalTey. The expence attending it was fuppofed to 
amount to two millions Sterling. 

Calcutta is the emporium of Bengal, and the refi- 
dence of the governor-general of India. Its flourish- 
ing dale may in a great meafure be fuppofed owing to 
the unlimited toleration of all religions allowed here *, 
the Pagans being fuffered to carry their idols in pro- 
ceffion, the Mahomtnedam not being difcountcnanccd, 
and the Roman Catholics being allowed a church. — 

At about a miles diilance from the town is a plain 
where the natives annually undergo a very tlrange* kind 
of penance on the 9th of April ; fame for the has 
they have committed, other* for thofe they may com- 


CALCUTTA, the capital of the province of Ben- 
gal, and of all the Britiih pofletfioas in the Eail Indie*, 
is fltuatrd on the river Hugucly, u branch of the 
Ganges, about loo miles from the faa, in N. Lat. 23. 
and 88. 28. E. Long. from Greenwich. .It is but a 
modern city, built on the fite of a village called 
GovtnJpour. The Englifti firit obtained the Mogul's 
prnniflion to fettle in this place iu the year 1690; 
and Mr Job Channock, the company’s agent, made 
choice of the fpot on which the city Hands, on account 
of a large ihady grov£ which grew there ; though in 
other rcfpcCjks it was the word he could have pitched 
upon ; for three miles to the north coaft, there is a 
falt-water lake, which overflow* in September, and 
when the flood retires in December, leave* behind fuch 
a quantity of filh and other putrefeent matter, as ren- 
ders the air very unhealthy. The cuftom of the Gcn- 
toos throwing the dead bodies of their poor people 
into the river is alfo very difgutlful, and undoubtedly 
contribute* to render the place unhealthy, as well a* 
the caufe already mentioned. 

Calcutta is now become a large and populua city, 
being fuppofed at prefent to contain 5 ex?, OO 3 iuhabi- 
tans. It is elegantly built, at lead the part inhabited 
by the Englilh ; but the reft, and that the grcatell 
part, is built after the faihion of the cities of India in 
general. The plan of all thefe i* nearly the fame ; 
their ft recti arc exceedingly confined, narrow, aud 


mit, and others in confequeucc of a vow made by their 
parent*. This ceremony is performed iu the follow- 
ing manner. Thirty bambocs, each about the height 
of 20 fact, arc creeled in the plain above mentioned. 
On the top of thefe they contrive to fix a fwivel, and 
another bamboe of thirty feet or more erodes it, at 
both ends of which hangs a rope. The people pull 
down one end of this rope, and the devotee placing 
himlelf under it, the Brahmin pinches up a large piece 
of ikin under both the ihoulderblades, fometimes* in 
the breads, and thrulls a ftrong iron hook through 
each. Thefe hooks have lines of Indian grafa hanging 
to them, which the pried makes fad to the rope at the 
end of the crof* bamboe, and at the fame time puts a 
faih round the body of the devotee, laying it loofeiy 
in the hollow of the hooks, left by the ikin'* giving 
way, he ihould fall to the ground. When this is done, 
the people haul down the other end of the bamboe ; 
by which means the devotee is immediately lifted up 
30 feet or more from the ground, and they run round 
as fad as their leg* can carry them. Thu* the de- 
votee is thrown out the whole length of the rope, 
where, as he fwitvgs, he play* a thoufand antic tricks ; 
being painted and dreffed in a very paiticular manner, 
on purpofc to make him look more ridiculous. Some 
of them continue Twinging half an hour, others lefs. 
The devotee* undergo a preparation of four days for 
this cercmoncy. On the firft and third they abllain 


crooked, with a vad number of ponds, refervoirs, and from all kinds of food ; but eat fruit on the other 
gardens interfperfed. A few of the ft recta are paved two. During this time of preparation they walk about 
with brick. The houfes arc built, fame with brick, other* the dree ts in their fautaftical drefles, dancing to the 


with mud, and a dill greater number with bumboes and 
mats ; all which different kinds of fabrics ftandiug in- 
termixed with one another, form a very uncouth ap- 
pearance. The brick houfes are fcldom above two 
dories high, but thole of mud and bumboes are only 
one, and arc covered with thatch. The roofs of the 
brick houfes are flat and terraced. Thefe, however, 
are much fewer in number than the other two kinds; 
fo that fire*, which often happen, do not fame lime* 
meet with a brick houfe to obftrutf their progrefs in a 
whole ftrect. Within thefe 20 or 25 years Calcutta ha* 
been greatly improved both iu appearance and in the 
faluhrity of it* air: the ftrect* have been properly 
drained, and the ponds idled; thereby removing a vail 
furfacc of tlagnant water, the exhalations of which 
were particuLuly hurtful. The citadel it named ioit 


found of drums and horn9 ; and fame, to exprefs the 
greater ardour of devotion, run a rod of iron quite 
through their tongue*, and fometimes through their 
checks alfo. 

Before the war of 1755, Calcutta was commonly 
garrifaned by 300 Europeans, who were frequently em- 
ployed in conveying the company's vefleis from Batna, 
loaded with falt-pctrc, piece-goods, opium, and raw 
fdk. The trade of Bengal alone fuppticd rich cargoes 
far 50 or Go /hips annually, betides what was carried 
on in-ftnail vcflcls to the adjacent countries. It was 
this flouri iking date of Calcutta that probably was one 
motive for the Nabob Surajalt l)owla to attack it in- 
the year 1756. Having had the fort of Coiftinbuzar 
delivered up to him, he marched againft Calcutta with 
oil hi* farces, amounting to 70,000 hurfc and foot, . 
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CJrutu. with 400 elephants, and invriled the place on the 1 5th 
r " of June. Previous to any hoililities, however, he wrote 
a letcr to Mr Drake the governor, offering to with- 
draw hit troops, on condition that he would pay him 
his duty on the trade for 1 j years pad, defray the 
e 1 pence of hi# array, and deliver up the black mer- 
chants who were in the fort. This being refufed, he 
attacked one of the redoubts at the entrance of the 
town ; but was repulfird with great daughter. On the 
1 6th he at racked another advanced poft, but was like- 
wife resulted with gnat loft. Nutwithffanding this 
diftppoaument, however, die attempt was renewed oil 
the 1 8th, when the troops abandoned thefe polls and 
retreated into the fort ; on which the Nabob’s troops 
entered the town, stud plundered it for 24 hours. An 
order was then given for attacking the fort ; ixir which 
purpofe a inall bread-work was thrown up, and two 
.twelve pounders mounted upon it 5 but without firing 
oftener than two or three times an hour. Ike go- 
vernor then called a council of war, when the captain 
cf the train informed them, that there was not am- 
munition in the fort to ferve three days ; in cunU> 
quence cf which the principal ladies were fent on board 
the (hips lying before the fort. They were followed 
by the governor, who declared hrmfclf a quaker, and 
left the place to be defended by Mr bio] well the fccond 
in council. Bc!idc 3 the governor, four of the coun- 
cil, eight gentlemen in the company’s Ccrvicc, four 
cfficeri, and ICQ foldicrs, with 52 free merchants, cap- 
tains of ihips, and other gentlemen, cfcaped on board 
the (hips, where were alio 59 ladies, with 33 of their 
children. The whole number left in the fort were ubottt 
250, effc&ric men, with Mr H dwell, four captains, 
five lieutenants, fix cnfigi.s, and five ferjesnts ; as abo 
1 4 fea-captaius, and zij gentlemen of the factory. Mr 
Holwcll then having held a council of war, divided 
three chctts of treafurc among the difcontet.ved fol- 
diers ; making them large proinifes alfo, if tl>cy be- 
haved with courage and fidelity ; after which he bold- 
ly flood on the defence of the place, ootwithf landing 
the immenfc force which oppokd him. The attack 
was very vigorous ; the enemy having got pollWlion of 
the boufes, galled the EnglWh from thence, and drove 
them from the ludtion* ; but they thcmfelvcs were 
feveral times dillodged by' the fire from the fort, 
which killed upwards of 12,000 men, with the 
Jofs of only five Englilh foldicrs the firft day. The 
attack, however, was continued till the afternoon 
of the 20th ; when many of the garrifon being 
killed and wounded, and their ammunition altnoft 
exhaufted, a flag of truce was hung out. Mr Hol- 
wcli intended to liave availed him ft ft of this oppor- 
tunity to make his efcapc on hoard the Ihips, but they 
had fallen feveral miles down from the fort, with- 
out leaving even a Angle boat to facilitate the efcape 
of thofc who remained. In the mean time, however, 
the back -gate was betrayed by the Dutch guard, and 
the enemy, entering the fort, killed all they full met, 
and took the reft prilontrs. 

The fort was taken before fix in the evening ; and, 
in an hour after, Mr Holwell had three audiences of 
the Nabob, the tail bring in the durbar or council. 
In all of thefc the governor had the moll pofitive af- 
furance* that no harm Oiouhl happen to any of tire 
prifoners ; but he was furprifed and enraged at finding 
6 *. 
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only 5000I. in the fort, inilead of the immenfc trea- Calcutta* 
furcs he expected ; and to this » fi well as perhaps to the ’ 

refentment of the jemmidaars or officers, of whom 
many were killed in the liege, we may impute the ea- 
tailrophc that followed. 

As foon as it was dark, the Englifh prifoners, to 
the number of 146, were dire tied by the jemmidaar* 
who guarded them, to collect thcmfelvcs into one 
body, and fit down quietly under the arched veranda, 
or pia/za, to the tvettward of the black-hole priiun. 

Betides the guard over them, another was placed at 
the fouth-end of this veranda, to prevent the efcape of 
any of them. About 500 gunmen, with lighted 
matches, were drawn up on the parade ; and foon af- 
ter the factory was in flamvs to the right and left of 
tlie prifoniTS, who had various conjecture* on this ap- 
pearance. 'Hie fur advanced with rapidity on both 
lides; and it was the prevailing opinion of the Englilh, 
that they were to l»c fuflocated between the two fires. 

On this they fnba came to a refolution of rulin’ ng 
on the guard, fuzing their icyTmtam, and attacking 
tlie troops upon the parade, rather than be thus tame- 
ly roaltcd to death : but Mr Holw«-ll advanced, and 
luund the Moors were only fcarching for a place t-» 
confine them in. At that time Mr H<ilwcll might 
have tirade his efcape, by the afihlancc of Mr Leech, 
the company's fmith, who had efcapcd when the 
Moors entered the fort, and returned juil as it was 
dark, tu tell Mr Holwell he had prmidid a hoat, 
and would iufura his efcape, if he would follow him 
through a paliage frw were acquainted with, and by 
which he then entered. This might rafily have been 
arcomplifticd, as the guard took little notice of it : 
but Mr Hal well told Mr Leech, he was rcluhcd to 
fharc the fate of the gentlemen and the garrifon ; to 
which Mr Leech gallantly replied, that “ then he was 
rcfolved to iharc Mr Holwell’* fate, and would not 
leave him.” 

The guard on the parade advanced, and ordered 
them all to rile and go into the barracks. Then, with 
their rnuikets prefented, they ordered them to go into 
the black-hole prifon ; while others, with clubs and 
icvmitars, preffed upon them fo lining, that there teas 
no refilling it ; hut, like one agitated wave impelling 
another, they were obliged to give way and enter ; 
the rdt following like a torrent. Few among them, 
the foldicrs excepted, had the Imll idea of tin* di- 
menlion* or nature of a ptace they had never fern ; 
for if they had, tliey Humid at all events have mihed 
upon the guard, and been cut to pieces by their own 
choice as the Idler evil. 

It was about eight o’clock when thefe 146 unhappy 
ptrfons, exliauflcd by continual action and fatigue, 
were thus crammed together into a dungeon about 
eighteen fret fquare, in a clofc fultry night in Bengal; 

(hut up to the call and lmttli, the only quarters, from 
whence air could reach them, by dead walls, and by 
a wall and door to the north; open only to the well by 
two windows, ftrongly barred with iron, from which 
they could receive fcarcc any circulation of irefh air. 

Tliey had been but few minutes confined before 
every one fell into a prrfpiration fo profufe, that no 
idea can be formed of it. This brought on a raging 
tlurll, which increafcd in proportion as five* body was 
drained of its moillure. Various expedients were 
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Calcutta. 


thought of to gfve more room and air. Every man 
was dripped, and ever)' liat put in motion : they fc- 
vend times fat down on their hams ; but at each 
time fcveral of the poor dentures fell, and were in- 
ftantly fufTocutcd or trod to death. 

Before nine o’clock every man’s third grew into- 
lerable, and refpiration difficult. Efforts were again 
made to force tnc door ; but dill in vain. Many in- 
Cults were ufed to the guards, to provoke them to fire 
in upon the prifonerii, who grew outrageous, and 
many delirious. ** Water, water,” became the ge- 
neral cry. Some water was brought ; but thefc fup- 
plies, like fprinkling water on fire, only ferved to 
raife and feed the flames. The confufion became ge- 
neral, and horrid from the cries and raving* for water; 
and fome were trampled to death. Thij feene of mi- 
fery proved entertainment to the brutal wretches 
without, who fupplied them with water, that they 
might have the l'atisfa&ion of feeing them fight 
for it, as they phrafed it ; and held up lights to the 
bars, that they might lofc no part of the inhuman di- 
Yerfion. 


Before eleven o’clock, moil of the gentlemen were 
dead, and one third of the whole. Third grew into- 
lerable : but Mr Holwell kept his mouth moift by 
fucking the perfpiration out of his fhirt-fleeves, and 
catching the drops as they fell, like heavy rain, from 
his head and face. By half an hour after eleven, moll 
of the living were in an outrageous delirium. They 
found that water heightened their uneafineffes ; and 
“ Air, air,” was the general cry. Every-infult that 
could bedevifed againfl the guard, all the opprobrious 
names that the viceroy and his officers could be loaded 
with, were repeated, to provoke the guard to fire upon 
them. Every man had eager hopes of meeting the firft 
fliot. Then a general prayer to heaven, to hallcn the ap- 
proach of the flames to the right and Icfj of them, and 
put a period to their mifery. Some expired on others ; 
while a fleam arofc as well from the living as the dead, 
which was very offcnlive. 

About two in the morning, tbey crowded fo much 
to the windows, that many died (landing, unable to 
fall by the throng and equal preffure round. When 
the day broke, the ftench arifing from the dead bodies 
was unfuffeniblc. At that junAurc, the Soubah, who 
had received an account of the havoc death had made 
among theih, font one of his officers to enquire if the 
chief furvived. Mr Holwell was (hown to him ; and 
near fix an order came for their releafc. 

Thus they had remained in this infernal prifon 
from eight at night until fix in the morning, when 
the poor remains of 146 fouls, beinp only 23, came 
out alive; hut moil of them in a high putrid fever. 
The dead liodies were dragged out of the hole by the 
foldiers, and thrown promifeuoufly into the ditch of 
an uniinithed ravelin, which was afterwards filled with 
earth. 

The injuries which Calcutta differed at this time, 
however, were focm repaired. The place was retaken 
by Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive, early in 
*757 * Surajah I)owle was defeated, depofed, and put 
to death ; and Meer Jafficr, who fucctcded him in 
the Nabobfliip, engaged to pay an immenfe fum for 
the indemnification of the inhabitants. Since that 
lime the immtnfc acquifition of tcrritoiy by the Bri- 
Voi. IV. Part I. 


tilh in this part of the world, with the conflant (late of CjUmrru 
fecurity enjoyed by this city, have given an opportunity 
of embeUifhing and improving it greatly beyond what wo - 4 j 
it was before.— Among thefe improvements we may *— . .t 
reckon that of Sir William Jones ; who, on the 1 5th 
of January 1784, inftituted a fociety for inquiring 
into the hiilory civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, 
fcicnccs, and literature of Alia; and thus the literature 
of Europe, and along with it, it is to be hoped, the 
arts of humanity, beneficence, and peace, have at 
length obtained a footing in the rich empire of Indof- 
tan, fo long a prey to the rapine and violence of ty- 
rants and ufurperi. 

CAJLDARIUM, in the ancient baths, denoted a 
brazen veffcl or ciflern, placed in the hypocauftum, full 
of hot water, to be drawn thence into the pifeina 
or bath, to give it the ncccffary degree of heat. I11 
this fenfe, the calJarium flood contradiflinguilhed from 
the tephhirium and frigiihtrium. 

Caldarium alfo denoted the (love, or fudatory, 
being a clofe vaulted room, wherein by hot dry fumes, 
without water, people were brought to a profufe fweat. 

In which fenfe, eahLirium was the fame with what 
was otherwife denominated vaporarium, futfaterium, and 
laconium ; in the Creek baths, oypocaufium t 

CALDERINUS (Domitius), a learned critic, bom 
at Calderia near Verona; He read lectures upon polite 
literature at Rome with great reputation; and was the 
firft who ventured to write upon the moil difficult of 
the ancient poets. He died very young in 1477. 

CALDERON, De la Barca, (Dorn. Pedro), a 
Spanilh officer, who, after having fignalizcd himfclf in 
the military profeffion, quitted it for the cccldialtical, 
and then commenced dramatic writer. His dramatic 
work* make 9 vols in 410, and fome Spanilh authors 
have compared him to Shakefpcare. He flourilhcd a- 
bout the year 1640. 

CALDERWOOD (David), a famous divine of 
the church of Scotland, and a diflinguiffied writer in 
behalf of the Prcfbyterians, was dcfccndcd of a good 
family in that kingdom; and being early defigned for 
the miniltry, he applied with great diligence to the 
ftudy of the Scriptures in their original tongues, the 
works of the fathers, the councils, and the bell wri- 
ters on church-hiftory. He was fettled about the year 
1604 at Crclling near Jedburgh. King James I. of 
Great Britain, being defirous of bringing the church 
of Scotland nearer to a conformity with that of Eng- 
land, laboured cam eft ly to rcftorc the rpifcopal autho- 
rity, and enlarge the powers of the bilhops who were 
then in Scotland. This defign was very warmly oppo- 
fed by many of the miniflers, and particularly by Mr 
David Caldcrwood ; who, when Mr James Law, bi- 
fhop of Orkney, came to vifit the prcffiyterics ol Mcrfc 
and Teviotdale, declined his jurilditlion by a paper 
under his hand dated May 5th 1608. But the king ha- 
ring its fucccfii much at heart, fent the earl of Dunbar, 
then higb-treafurer of Scotland, with Dr Abbot after- 
wards archbiffiop of Canterbury, and two other divines, 
into that kingdom, with inftru&ions to employ every 
method to perfuade both the clergy ami laity of his 
majefly’s fincere defire to promote the good of the 
church, and of his zeal for the Protcftant religion. 

Mr Caldcrwood did not affiff at the general affembly 
held at Glafgow June 8th 1610, in which lord Dua- 
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t'xld v- bar prcfidcd as commiflioncr ; and it appear* from his 
wixxL wr iti n g gf tliait he looked upon every thing trxnfaftcd 
* in it as null and void. In May following, king James 
went to 6cotla.ld ; and on the 1 7th of June held a par- 
liament at Edinburgh: at that time the clergy met in 
one of the churches, to hear and advife with the bi- 
(hops ; which kind of afl’cmbly, it teem*, was contri- 
ved in order to rcfemblc the Englilh convocation. Mr 
Caldcrwood was prefent at it, but declared publicly 
that he did not take any fuch meetings to rcfemblc a 
convocation ; and being oppofed by Dr VVhitford and 
Dr Hamilton, who were friends to the bifhops, he took 
his leave of them in thefe words: 44 It is abfordto fee 
men fitting in fdks and fattihs, and to cry poverty in 
the kirk, when purity is departing.” The parliament 
proceeded in the mean while in the difpatch of buiinefs; 
and Mr Catderwood, with feveral other minifters, be- 
ing informed that a bill was depending to empower the 
king, with the advice of the archbifhops, bilhops, and 
fuch a number of the miniftry as his Majefty Humid 
think proper, to contidcr and conclude us to matters 
decent for the external policy of the church, not re- 
pugnant to the word of God ; and that fuch condu- 
fjoiiH Ihould have the ftrcngtb and power of cede radi- 
cal laws : again!! this they protefted, for four rcafous. 
4 . Becaufc their church was fo perfeft, th.it, inftead 
of needing reformation, it might be a pattern to others. 
2. General aflemblies, as now cftabltihcd by law, and 
which ought always to continue, might by this mean* 
be overthrown. 3. Becaufc it might be a means of 
creating fchifm, and difturb the tranquillity of the 
church. 4. Becaufc they had received aiTuranccs, that 
no attempts fhould be made to bring them to a confor- 
mity with the church of England. They defired there- 
fore, that, for thefe and other reafons, all thoughts of 
pa fling fuch a law might be laid a tide : but in calc this 
be not done, they proteft for thcmfelves and their bre- 
thren who lhall adhere to them, that they can yield no 
obedience to this law when it lhall be drafted, becaufc 
it is deftruftiveof the liberty of the church ; and there- 
fore (ball fubmit to fuch penalties, and think thernfelvcs 
obliged to undergo fuch puni foments, as may be inflic- 
ted on them for difobeying that law. This proteft 
w as flgncd by Mr Archibald Simfon on behalf of t her 
members who fubferibed another feparate roll, which 
Ik kept for his jufti beat ion. This proteft was prefent- 
vd to the clerk regifter, who refilled to read it before 
the dates in parliament. However, though not read, 
it had its effeft ; for although the bill had the eoni'ent 
of parliament, yet the king thought lit to caufe it to be 
kid »fidt, and not lung after culled a general aflembly 
at St Andrew**, Soon after the parliament was dif- 
folvrd, and Mr Caldenrood was fummonrd to appear 
before tl»c high-commiflion court at St Andrew’s, on 
the Sth ui July following, to anfwcr for his muti- 
nous and fedit intis behaviour. July 10th, the king 
came to that city in perfon ; when Mr CaMrt wood, be- 
ing called upon, am! refuting to comply with what the 
king in perfon required of him, was committed toprifon. 
Afterward* the privy council, according to the power 
excrcifcd bv them at that time, directed him to ba- 
nifli himfcli out of the king** dominions before Michael- 
mas next ; and not to return without licence. Having 
applied to the king for a prorogation of his fentenee 
without fucccfs, becaufc he would neither acknowledge 


his offence, nor promife conformity for the future, he Caldron 
retired to Holland, where, in 1623, he published hi* K 
celebrated piece entitled Allarc Damafetnw * . Mr Cal- C * Ich " 
derwood having in the year 1624 been afflicted with 
a long fit of ticknef*, and nothing having been heard 
of him for fume time, one Mr Patrick Scot, as Cal* 
derwood himfelf informs us, took it for granted that 
he was dead ; and thereupon wrote a recantation in his 
name, as if, before his dcceafe, he had changed his 
fentiments. This impoflure being detected, .Scot went 
over to Holland, and (laid three weeks at Amilerda n, 
where he made a diligent fearch for the author of Al- 
tarc Damafeenum, with a defign to have difpatched 
him. But Caldcrwood had privately retired into hi* 
own country, where he lived feveral yearn. Scot gave 
out that the king had furnifoed him with the matter 
for the pretended recantation, and that he only put it 
in order. During his retirement, Mr Caldcrwood col- 
lected all the memorial* relating to the ecdc&tftical af- 
fairs of Scotland, from the beginning of tbc reforma- 
tion there down to the death of king James; which 
collection is (till preferved in the um verity library of 
Glafgow ; that which was publifoed under the title of 
4t The true hiilory of Scotland, ” is only an extract: 
from it. In the advertifement prefixed to the bft edi- 
tion of his Altare Damafeenum mention is made of his 
being minifter of PeneaitJand near Edinburgh in 1638 ; 
but we find nothing faid there, or any where elfe, of his 
death. 

CALDRON, a large kitchen utenfd, commonly 
made of copper ; having a moveable iron handle, where- 
by to hang it on the chimney -hook. The word i* 
funned from the French c/uutdron, or rather the Latin 
caJdar'mm. 

Dwiirg in £,it niro.vr, (tafduriit dccocy/crc ) f is a capi- 
tal pumihment fpoken of in the middle-age writers, 
decreed to diver* forts of criminals, but chiefly to de- 
bal'crs of the coin. One of the torment* inflicted on 
the ancient Chadian martyrs, was boiling in caldron* 
of water, oil, Sic . 

CAL D WALL (Richard), a learned Engiifh phy- 
fician, born in Staffordlhirc about the year 1513. He 
ftiidicd phytic in Braxen-Nofe college Oxford; and 
was examined, admitted unto, and made cenfor of, the 
college of phytic-bios at London, all in one day. Six 
weeks after he was chufen one of the clefts ; and in the 
year 1 570, was made pretident of that college. Mr 
Wood tells us, that he wrote feveral piece* in his pro- 
fcltion; but he doc* not tell us what they were, only 
that he tran/laud a book on the art of forgery, written 
by one Horatio More, a Florentine phvtician. We 
learn from Cambden, that Caldwall founded a chirurri- 
cal lefture in the college of phylicians, and endowed ft 
with a handfosae falary. He died in 15H3. 

CALEA, in botany : A genu* of the poly garni* 
arqualis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Cempnfit*. The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the pappus hairy, and the calyx imbricated. 

CALEB, one of the deputies font hy the I fmelite* 
to take a view of the land of Canaan. He made a 
good report of the country, and by this means revived 
the fpint.i of the dejefted people ; on which account, 
he and Jcfhua were the only perfon* who, after their 
leaving Egypt, fettled iu the land uf Canaan. Caleb . 
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CjJcJ flia. had, ^ hi* (hare, the mountains and the city of He- hibited the other colonies fending them any proriiions; C«le Wa, 
*“ <*— ’ bron, from which he drove three kings. Othoniel his fo they were obliged to leave it in 1 700. V *“*v“*^ 

nephew having taken the city of Debir, Caleb gave New Cjlfdoxu, an illand in the fouth-fea, lately 
him his daughter Achflh in marriage ; and died, aged difeovered by captain Cook, and, next to New Hoi. 

1 14. land and New Zealand, is the larged illand that hath 

CALEDONIA, the ancient name of Scotland, yet been difeovered in that fea. It extends from 19. 

Froifi the teflimonies of Tacitus, Dio, and Solinux, we 37. to 22. 30. S. Lat. and from 163. 37*10 167. 14. 
find, that the ancient Caledonia comprehended all that E. Long. Its length from north-well to fouth-eafl is 
country lying to the north of the rivers Forth and about 80 leagues ; out its grcatdl breadth does not ex- 
Clyde. In proportion as the Silurcx or Cimbri ad van- cecd ten leagues. This illand is diverlifiedby hills and 
ccd towards the north, the Caledonians, being circum- valleys of various fize and extent. From the hills iflue 
feribed within narrower limits, were forced to tranf- abundance of rivulets, which contribute to fertilize the 


tni-p^ite into the (Hands which crowd the wdlcmeoalls 
of Scotland. It is in this period, probably, wc ought 
to place the firft great migration of the Britifti Gael 
into Inland ; that kingdom being much nearer to the 
promontory cf Galloway and Cantire, than many of 
the Scottifli ifles are to the continent of North Bri- 
tain. 

To the country which the Caledonians poflciTed, 
they gave the name of Cacl-doek; which is the only ap- 
pellation the Scots, who fpenk the Gaelic language, 
know fof their own divilion of Britain. Cd^kdaeb is 
a compound, made up of Gael or Carl, the fir it eolo-* 
ny of the ancient Gait!* who tr.infmigratcd into Bri- 
tain, and doth, a diftrift or divifion of a country'. 
The Romans, hv tranfpoling the letteT / in Corf, and 
by foftening into a Latin termination the ck of </>d>, 
formed the well known name of Caledonia. 

AVhcn the tribes of North Britain were attacked by 
the Romans, they entered intoaffociations, that, by u- 
tiiting their ftrength, they miglit be more able to re- 
pel tnc common enemy. The particular name of that 
tribe, which cither its fuperior power or military repu- 
tation placed at the head of the affociation, was the 
general name given by the Romans to all the confede- 
rates. Hence it is that the Man!*, who with other 
tribes inhabited the diftrift* of Scotland lying fouth- 
ward of the frith, and the Caledonians, who inhabited 
the weft and north-weft parts, have engrafted all the 
glory which belonged in common, though in an infe- 
rior degree, to all the other nations fettled of old in 
North Britain. It was for the fame renfon that the 
name of Maats was entirely forgotten by foreign wri- 
ters after the third century, and that of the Caled',nians 
themfclves but fcldom mentioned after the fourth. 

Britmt, Caledonians, Metals * Barbarians, are the 
names conftantly given to the old inhabitants of North 
Britain, by Tacitus, Herodian, Dio, Spartian, Vopif- 
cus and other ancient writer*. The fucccffors of thefe 
Britons, Caledonians, Murats, and Barbarians, arr cal- 
led Pi ft a, Scots, and Attacots, by fome Roman wri- 


plains. Along its north-call (hore the land is flat; and 
being well watered, and cultivated by the inhabitants 
after their manner, appeared to great advantage to cap- 
tain Cook’s people. Was it not, indeed, for thofc 
fertile fpots on the plains the whole country might be 
called a dreary wajU : the mountains and higher parts 
of the land are in general incapable of cultivation. 
They confift chiefly of rocks, many of which are full of 
mundic ; the little foil that is upon them is fcorched 
and burnt up by the fun ; it is, however, covered with 
coarfe grafs and other plants, and here and there co* 
vered with trees and (hrubs. Hie country in general 
bears a great rcfemblance to thofe parts of New* South 
Wales which lie under the fame parallel of latitude. 
Several of its natural produftion* air the fame, and the 
woods arc without underwood as well as in that coun- 
try. The whole coall feem* to be furrounded by 
reefs and (hoaL, which render all acccfs to it extreme- 
ly dangerous ; but at the fame time guard the coafts 
againll the attacks of the wind and fea ; rendering it 
eafily navigable along the coall hy canoes, and earning 
it abound with filh. Every part of the coall farms to 
be inhabited ; the plantations in the plains are laid out 
with gTeat judgment, and cultivated with much labour. 
They begin their cultivation by fetting fire to the graft, 
&c. with which the ground is covered, hut have no 
notion of preferring its vigour by manure ; they, how- 
ever, recruit it bylctting it lie for fume years untouched. 
On tire beach was found a large irregular mafs of rock, 
not left than a cube of ten feet, confiding of a clofc- 
graintd ilonc fpccklcd full of granates fomewhat bigger 
than j^ins heads, from whence it feems probable that 
fome valuable minerals may be found on this illand. It 
differs from all the other t Hands yet difeovered in the 
South Sea, hy being entirely dcllitutc of volcanic pro- 
duftion s. Several plants of a new fpecita were found 
here ; and a few' young breadfruit trees not then fuf- 
ficiently grown to bear fruit, formed to have come up 
without culture : plantain* and fugar-canes arc here 
in fmall-quantity, and the cocoa-nut trees ate fniall 


tm of the fourth century. 

The origin of the appellation Scots and Piffi, intro- 
duced by latter Roman authors, has occafioned much 
contruvcrfy among the antiquarians of thefe days. 
The difputc fee ms now to be fully decided by fome 
learned critics of the prefent century, whofe knowledge 
of the Gaelic language affifted their invclligation. See 
Scotland, PiCts, and Highlandfrs. 

Caledonia, the name of a fettfement made by the 
Scots on the weft fide of thegulph of Darien, in 1698; 
out of which they were ftarved at the requeft of the 
Kail-India company : for the Englifh government pro* 


and thinly planted. A new fpeciel of padion-Hower 
was likewii'c met with, which was never known to grow 
wild any where but in America. Several Caputi (Me- 
lalevca) trees were alfo found in flower. Mufquetot 
here arc very numerous. A great variety of birds were 
feen of different daffes, which were for the moft part 
entirely new ; particularly a beautiful fpecics of par- 
rot before unknown to /oologifts. A new fpecics of 
filh, of the genus called by Liiiniriis tetruodnn , was 
caught Here ; and its liver, which «u very large, pre- 
ferred at fupper. Several fpeeies of this genus being 
reckoned poifonous, and the prefent fpccics being re* 
E a markably 
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Caledonia, markably ugly, Mc(T. Forflcrs hinted their fufpicions 
* ” of its quality ; but the temptation of a frclh meal, and 
the affuranccs of captain Cook that he had formerly 
eaten this identical fort of fifh without harm, got the 
better of their fcruples, and they eat of it. Its oili- 
nefs, however, though it had no other bad tattc than 
what proceeded from this, prevented them from taking 
more than a morfel or two. In a few hours after they 
had retired to reft, they were awakened by very alarm- 
ing fymptoms, King all fuzed with an extreme giddi- 
nefs ; their hands and feet were numbed, fo that they 
were feared y able to crawl ; and a violent langour and 
oppreflion feized them. Emetics were adminiilcrtd 
with fomc fucccfs, but fudoriiics gave the greatdt re- 
lief. Some dogs who had eaten the remainder of the 
liver werelikewife taken ill ; and a pig which had eaten 
the entrails died foon after, having fwclled to an un- 
ufual fizc. The effedb of this poifon on the gentle- 
men did not go entirely off in left than fix weeks.— 
Abundance of turtle was feen here. The natives had 
not the leaft notion of goats, hogs, dogs, or cats, and 
had not even a name for any of them. 

The inhabitants are very flout, tall, and in general 
well proportioned; their features mild; their beards 
and hair black, and ftrongly frizzled, fo as to be 
fomewhat woolly in fomc individuals : their colour is 
fwarthv, or a dark chefnut brown. A few were feen 
who mcafured fix feet four inches. They arc remark- 
ably courteous, not at all addided to pilfering and 
dealing ; in which chara&er of honefty they arc fin- 
gular, all the other nations in the South Sea being re- 
markably thievifh. Some wear their hair long, and tic 
it up to the crown of their heads ; others fuffer only a 
large lock to grow on each fide, wlu'ch they tic up in 
dubs ; many others, as well as all the women, wear it 
cropt Ihort. They make ufc of a kind of comb made 
of dicks of hard wood, from feven to nine or ten inches 
long, and about the thicknefs of knitting needles ; a 
number of thefe, feldom exceeding 20, but generally 
fewer, are fattened together at one end, parallel to and 
near one tenth of an inch from each other ; the ends, 
which arc a little pointed, will fpread out or open like 
the dicks of a fan. Thefe combs they alwavg wear in 
their hair on one fide of their head. Some had a kind 
of concave cylindrical difF black cup, which appeared 
to be a great ornament among them, and was fuppofed 
to be worn only by the chichi and warriors. A large 
fhcct of drong paper, whenever they got one in ex- 
change, was commonly applied to this purpofe. The 
men go naked ; only tying a dring round their middle, 
and another round their neck. A little piece of a 
brown cloth made of the bark of a fig-tree, fometimes 
tucked up to the belt, and fometimes pendulous, 
Scarcely deferves the name of a covering ; nor indeed 
does it feem at all intended for that purpofe. This 
piece of cloth is fometimes of fuch a length, that the 
extremity is fattened to the ftring round the neck ; to 
this ftring they likcwifc hang final] round beads of 
a pale green nephritic ftonc. Coarfc garments were 
feen among them made of a fort of matting ; but they 
Teemed never to wear them, except when in their ca- 
noes and unemployed. The women Teemed to be in a 
fervileftate: they were the only perfons of the family 
who had any employment, and fcvcral of them brought 
bundles of flick* aad fuel on their back : thofc who 


bad children carried them on their backs in a kind of Cakd- 
fatchcL The women alfo were feen to dig up the earth “ ^ 
in order to plant it. They’ are in general of a dark 
chefnut, and fometimes mahogany brown ; their tta- 
turc middle-fired, fomc King rather tail, and their 
whole form ratKr flout, and fomewhat clumfy. Their 
drefs is the moft disfiguring that can be imagined, and 
gives them a thick fquat (hape ; it is a fhort petticoat 
or fringe, confiding of filaments or little cords, about 
eight inches long, which are fattened to a very long 
firing, which they have tied fcvcral times round their 
waitt. The filameuts, or little ropes, then fore, lie a- 
bove each other in fcviral layers, forming a kind of 
thick thatch all round the body, but which does not 
near cover the thigh ; thefe filaments were fometimes 
dyed black ; but frequently thofc on the outlidt only 
were of that colour, the reft being of a dirty grey. 

There was not a tingle in fiance, during the flop's ttajr 
in this ifland, of the women permitting any indecent 
familiarity with an European : they took pleafure iti 
pratlifing the arts of a jilting coquette, but never be- 
came abfolute wantons. The general ornaments of both 
fexes are ear-rings of tortoife (hells; necklaces, or amu- 
lets, made both of (hells and Rones ; and bracelets made 
of large (hells, which they wear above the elbows. 

The houfes, or huts, in New Caledonia, arc circu- 
lar, fomething like a bee-hive, and full as dofc and 
warm ; the entrance is by a final] door, or long (quart 
hole, jutt big enough to admit a man bent double: 
the fidc-walL arc about four feet and a half high ; but 
the roof is lofty, and peaked to a point at the top, a- 
hove which is a poft or ltick of wood, wliich is gene- 
rally ornamented either with carving or (hells, or 
both. The framing is of finall fpars, reeds, &c. and 
both (ides and roof arc thick, and dofc covered with 
thatdi made of coarfe long grafs. In the inlide of the 
lioufc arc fet up polls, to which crofs fjiars are fatten- 
ed, and platforms made, for the convcnicncy of laying 
any thing on. Some houfes have two floors, one above 
another; the floor is laid with dried grafs, and here 
and there mats are fpread for the principal people to lit 
or fleep on. In thefe houfes there was no palfagc for 
the fmoke but through the door; they were intolerably 
fmoky, and fo hot as to be infupportable to thofc 
imaccullomcd to them : probably the fmoke is intend- 
ed to drive out the mufquetos which fwarm here. They 
commonly creel two or three of thefe huts near each 
other under a clutter of lofty fig-trees, whofc leaves arc 
impervious to the rays of the fun. 

The canoes ufed here are very heavy clumfy vcflels; 
they are made of two trees hollowed out, having a 
raifed gunnel about two inches high, and elofed at each 
end with a bulk head of the fame height; fo that the 
whole is like a long fquare trough about three feet 
Ihorter than the body of the canoe. Twocauoes thus 
fitted arc fattened to each other about three feet afun- 
der, by means of crofs -fpar*, which project about a 
foot over each fide. Over theft is laid a deck or heavy 
platform made of plank and fmall round fpars, on which 
they have a fire-hearth, and generally a fire burning ; 
they arc navigated by one or two lattcen fails, extended 
to a fmall lattcen yard, the cud of which is fixed in a 
notch or hole in the deck. 

Notwithllanding the inoffenfive difpofition of the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia, they arc well provided 
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Cakdtonia with oflfcnfive weapons ; as clubs, fpcars, darts, and 
CaVnVr ®* 0 ® 8 (° r throwing Hones. Their clubs arc about two 
» feet ami an lialf long, and varioufly formed ; fomc like 

a fey the, others Jfkc a pick-ax; fume have a head like 
a hawk, and others have round heads ; but all arc 
neatly made; many of their darts and (pears arc nolcfs 
neat, and ornamented with carvings. The flings are 
a s Ample as poflihlc ; but they take fome pains to form 
the Hones that they ufc into a proper fliape, which is 
fonicthing like an egg, fuppoiing both ends to be 
like the fimdl one. They drive the dart by the af- 
fiilance of (hort cor ds-Jt nobbed at one end and looped 
at the other, called by the feamen beckrts. Thcfe 
contain a quantity of red wool taken from the vam- 
pyre, or great Indian bat. Bowsaud arrows arc wholly 
unknown among them. 

Their language bears no affinity to that fpoken in 
the other Soutri-fea i Hands, the word arreitc and 
©nr or two more excepted. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as different dialers of one language were 
fpoken not only in the caftcrly iflandu, but at New 
Zealand. 

A mufical inflrument, a kind of whiflle, was procu- 
red here. It was a little poliflied piece of brown wood 
about two inches long, fhaped like a kind of bell, tho* 


one of the three parts of the duchy of Brunfwic, u Calendar 
bounded on the north by the duchy of Vcrden, on the r . JJ. 
eail by the principality of ZcU, on the fouth by the 3 
principalities of Grubenhagen and Wolfe nbuttle, and 
on the wctl by Weftphalia. It belongs to the eleftor 
of Hanover. 

CALENDAR, in ailronomy and chronology. See 
Kalindii. 

Calendar of prifoners, in law, a lift of all the prt- 
foners names in the cullody of each refpettive (heriff*. • Seethe 

CALENDARIUM Flor*, in botany, a calendar wtkle £»} 
Containing an exact regikler of the refptCtive times 
which the plants of any given province or climate ger- 
minate, expand, and Ibcd their leaves and flowers, or 
ripen and diiperfe their feeds. For particulars on this 
curious fubjc&, fee the articles Dlfoliatio, Efflo- 
r escenti a, Froxdescektia, Fructescentia, and 
Germimatio. 

CALENDER, a machine ufed in manufactories to 
prets certain woollen and filken fluffs and linens, to 
make them fmooth, even, and gloffy, or to give them 
waves, or water them, as may be feen in Mohairs and 
tabbies. This inflrument is compofed of two thick 
cylinders or rollers, of very hard and well poliflied 
wood, round which the fluffs to be calendered arc 


apparently folid, with a rope fixed at the small end; 
two holes were made in it near the bafe, and another 
near the infertion of the rope, all which communicated 
with each other ; and by blowing in the uppermoil, a 
(hr ill found like whittling was produced : no other in- 
ftrument was feen among them that had the lead re- 
lation to mufic. 

Many of the New Caledonians were feen with pro- 
diginuflv thick legs and arms, which feemed to be af- 
fected with a kind of leprofy ; the fwelling was found 
lo be extremely hard, but the fkin was not alike harfh 
and fcaly in all thofe who were afflicted with the disor- 
der. The preternatural cxpanfion of the arm or leg 
did not appear to be a great inconvenience to thofe who 
fuffered it ; and they feemed to intimate that they 
very rarely felt any pain in it ; but in fomc the diforder 
began to form blotches, which are marks of a great de- 
gue of virulence. 

Here they bury their dead in the ground. The 
grave of a chief who had been flain in battle here rc- 
fcmblcd a large mole-hill, and was decorated with 
fpear*. darts, paddles, &C. all fluck upright in the 
ground round about it. Lieutenant Pickerfgill was 
fhowed a chief whom they named Tea-bsoma, and ily- 
lcd their arreiee or king; but nothing further is known 
of their government, and nothing at all of their reli- 
gion. 

CALEFACTION, the production of heat in a 
body from the action of fire, or that impulfc impref- 
frd by a hot body on others around it. This word is 
ufed in pharmacy, by way of diftin£tion from ccflion , 
which implies boiling; whereas calcfaCliou is only heat- 
ing a thing. 

CALENBERG, a cafllc of Germany, iu the duchy 
of Brunfwic and principality of Calenberg. It is Tested 
on the river Ltine, and is ly miles fouth of Hanover. 
It is fubjedt to the duke of Brunfwic Lunenburg, elec- 
tor of Ilanovcr, and king of Great Britain. E. Long. 
<j. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

Calenberg, a principality of Lower Saxony, and 


wound : thefc rollers arc placed crofs-wifc between two 
very thick boards, the lower ferving as a fixed bafe, and 
the upper moveable by means of a thick ferew with a 
rope (aliened to a fpindle which makes its axis : -the 
uppermoil board is loaded with large Hones weighing 
2C,oeolb. or more. At Paris they have an extraordi- 
nary machine of this kind, called the royal calender, 
made by order of M. Colbert. The lower table or plank 
is made of a block of fmooth marble, and the upper 
is lined with a plate of poliflied copper. — The alternate 
motion of the upper board fometiroes one way and 
fomciimes another, together with the prodigious weight 
laid upon it, gives the Huff* their glofsand tmoothnefs; 
or gives them the waves, by making the cylinders on 
which they are put roll with great force over the un- 
dcrmolt board. When they would put a roller fiom 
under the calender, the^ only incline the undermoft 
board of the machine. I’hc drilling alone, with the 
many turns they make the fluffs and linens undergo 
in the calender, gives the waves, or waters them, as 
the workmen call it. It is a miilake to think, as fomc 
have aflerted, and Mr Chambers among others, that 
they ufe rollers w*ith a (hallow indenture or engraving 
cut into them. 

CALENDER of Monteith, a diflricl in the 
fouth-wdl corner of Perthlhire in Scotland, from which 
a branch of the ancient family of Livingilen had the 
title of Earl. The chief feat of the family near Fal- 
kirk is alfo called Calender. Both eft ate and title 
were forfeited for being engaged in the rebellion 
1715. 

CALENDERS, a fort of Mahometan friars, To call- 
ed from Senton Calcnderi their founder. This Santon 
went bare-headed, without a (hirt, and with the (kin of 
a wild bead thrown over his (houlders. He wore a 
kind of apron before, the flringa of which were adorn- 
ed with counterfeit precious floncs. His difciples are 
rather a fc£t of Epicureans than a fociety of religious. 
They honour a tavern as much as they do a mofque ; 
and think they pay as acceptable worfliip to God by 
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Calends tlic free ufe of his creatures, as others do by the great* 
r Jin aufteritics and afta of devotion. They are called, in 
* rc> Prrfia and Arabia, Abdels , or Ah da Hat, i. e. perfons 
confecrated to the honour and fervice of God. Their 
garment is a fingle coat, made up of a variety of pie- 
ces, ard quilted like a rug. They preach in the mar- 
ket places, and live upon what their auditors bellow on 
them. They are generally very vicious perfons t for 
which reafon they are not admitted into any houfea. 

CALENDS, in Roman antiquity. See Kalends. 
CALENDULA, the marigold: A genus of the 
polygamia ncccffaria order, belonging to the fyngene- 
fia data of pl.ints ; and in the natural method ranking 
tinder the 49th order, Comf^ftU. The receptacle is 
naked, there is no pappus, the calyx is polyphyUous 
and equal, the feeds of the disk membranaceous. Of 
this there rre eight fpecics, none of them natives of 
Europe. The common kind is fo well known as to 
need no definition ; and none of the others merit any, 
except the fruticofa, wdu’ch hath lately been introdu- 
ced from the Cape of Good Hope. It hath a (lender 
(hrubby perennial folk, which rife* to the height of 
feven or eight feet, but requires fu*# ort : this fends 
out A great number of weak branches from the bottom 
to the top, which hang downward unlcta they are fup- 
ported : they are gamilhcd with oval leaves, haring 
Ihort flat footftalka ; thefc are of a (hining grccu co- 
lour on their upper frde, but paler underneath : the 
flowers come out at the end of the branches, on (hort 
naked footftalka. This is eafily propagated by cut- 
tings; which may be planted at any time in fummer in 
a fhady border, or otherwife (haded with mats in the 
beat of the day ; in five or fix weeks thefc will have 
taken root, when they (hotdd be feparatefy taken up, 
each put in a feparate pot, and placed in the fliadc till 
they have taken freih root ; then they may be placed, 
with other hardy exotic plunts, in a fluttered fituation, 
where they may remain till the froft begins, when they 
mufl be removed info the grecn-houfe, placing them 
near the windows, that they may enjoy the free air ; 
for this plant only requires protection from froil. The 
feeds of the common fort maybe Town in Mareh or A- 
pril, where the plants are to remain ; and will require 
no other culture but to keep them clear of weeds, and 
to thin the plants where they are too thick. The 
flowers of the common marigold are fuppofed to be a- 
perient and attenuating, its alfo cardiac, alexipharmac, 
and fudorific; they arc principally celebrated in uterine 
fibftru&ions, the jaundice, and for throwing out the 
fmall-pox. Their fenfible qualities, however, give little 
foundation forthefe virtues: they have fcarcc any tafte, 
and have no confiderablc fmcD. The leaves of the 
plant difeover a vifeid fwcctiftincfs, accompanied with a 
more durable faponactou* pungency and warmth; thefe 
feem capable of anfwering fome ufeful purpofts as a 
ft imitating, aperient, and anulcorbutic medicine* 
CALENTIUS (Elifius), a Neapolitan poet and 
profe author. He was preceptor to Frederic the fon 
of Ferdinand king of Naples, and the earlieft writer on 
the illegality of potting criminals to death, except for 
murder. He died in 1503. 

CALENTURE, a feverifti difordcr incident to 
failjrs in hot countries; the principal fymptom of 
which is their imagining the fca to be green fields : 
hence, attempting to walk abroad in thefc imaginary 


places of dcb'ght, they are frequently loft. Vomiting* 
bleeding, a fpare diet, and the neutral falts, arc re- # 
commended in this difordcr ; a fingle vomit commonly 
removing the delirium, and the cooling medicines com- ' * 

pitting the cure. 

CALEPIN ( Ambrofiifs), an Auguftin monk of Ct- 
lepio, whence he took his name, in the l6th century. 

He is author of a diftiomry of eight languages, lince 
augmented by Pa Herat and others. 

CALKS (anc. gcog.), a municipal city of fome 
note in Campania, at no great di fiance from Cafili- 
num. The epithet Cafemu i* by Horace and Juvenal 
applied to a generous wine which the territory pro- 
duced. 

CALETES (anc. grog.), a people of Gallia Celti- 
cs, on the confines of Bdgica, (limited Iictwcen the fea 
and the Scquana. Now called le Pais tie Caux , in 
Normandy. 

CALETURE, a fort on the ifland of Ceylon, at 
the mouth of a river of the fame name. The Dutch 
became mafter* of it til 1653; but were afterwards ob- 
liged to leave it. E. Long. 80. 51. N. Lat. 6. 38. 

CALF, in 2 oology, the young of the ox kind. 

There are two ways of breeding calves that are in* 
tended to be reared. The one is to let the calf run 
About with its dam all the year round ; which is the 
method in the cheap breeding countries and is gene- 
rally allowed to make the bed cattle. The other is to 
take them from the dam after they have fucked about 
a fortnight : they are then to be taught to drink flat 
milk, which is to be made but juft warm for them, it 
being very dangerous to give it them too hot. The 
bell time of weaning calves is from January to May ; 
they fhould have milk for 12 weeks alter; and a fort- 
night before that is left off, water fhould be mixed with 
the milk in larger and larger quantities. When the 
calf has been fed on milk for about a month, little 
whifps of hay Ihould be placed all about him in cleft 
ftieki to induce him to cat. In the beginning of A- 
pril they fhould be turned out to grufs ; only for a few 
days they fliould be taken in for the night, and have 
milk and water given them ; the fame may alfo be gi- 
ven them in a pail fometimes in the field, till they arc 
fo able to feed thcmfelves that they do not regard it. 

The grata they are turned into mull not be too rank, 
but (hort and ftveet, that they may like it, and yet get 
it with fome labour. Calves Ihould always be weaned 
at grafs ; for if it be done with hay and water, they of- 
ten grow big-belly *d on it, and arc apt to rot. When 
thofe among the males are fdc&cd w hich are to be ke pt 
as bulls, the reft Ihould be gelt for ojeen : the fooner 
the better. Between 10 and 20 days is a proper age. 

About London aimed all the calves are fatted for the 
butcher. The reafon of this is, that there is a good mar- 
ket for them; and the lands there are not fo profitable 
to breed upon as in cheaper countries. The way to 
make calves fat and fine is, the keeping them very 
clean ; giving them frefh litter every day ; and the 
hanging a large chalk-ftonc in fome comer where they 
can eafily get at it to lick it, hut where it is out of the 
w’ay of being fouled by their dung and urine. The 
coops arc to be placed fo as not to hare too much fun 
upon them, and fo high above the ground that the u« 
rinc may run off. They alfo bleed them once when 
they arc a month old, and a fecund time before they 
3 kill 
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Calf. Id I! them; winch is a great addition to the beamy and CALI, a town of Popayan iu South America, feat- 
I — y - J wliitcncfs of their flefn : the bleeding is by fume re- ed in a valley of the fame name on the river Cauca. 

pealed much oftener, but this is fufficicnl. Calves are The governor of the province ufually relidcs there. W. 
very apt to l«r loofe in their bowels; which wades and Long. 78. j. N. Lat. 3. 15. 

very mtich injures them. The remedy is to give them CALIBER, or Caliper, proper l y denotes the dli- 
chalk feraped among milk, pouring it down with a meter of any body 1 thus we fay, two column-* of the 
horn. If this does not fuccccd, they give them bole fame caliber, the caliber of the bore of a gun, the c«di- 
armcnic in large dofes, and ufc the cold bath every her of a bullet, See. 

morning. If a cow will not let a ftrangc calf fuck her, C iUMSX-Canfiafis, a fort of compares made with 
the common method is to rub both her nofe and the arched legs to take the diameter of round or fwclling 
calf’s with a little brandy; this generally reconciles bodies. Sec Compass!*. 

them after a few fmetlings, Cidiber-compaflVs, are chiefly ufed by gunners, for 

G 'tee rt Calf, an idol fet up and worshipped by the taking the diameters of the fevcul parts of a piece of 
lfraclitrs at the foot of Mount Sinai in their paflage ordnance, or of bombs, bullets, See. Their legs arc 
through the wildcmcfs to the land of Canaan. Our therefore circular ; and move on an arch of brafs, where- 
mfioit makes Aaron falhion this calf with a graving on is marked the inches and half inches, to (how how 
tool after lie had call it in a mould: the Geneva tram- far the points of the compafles are opened afundcr. 
lation makes him engrave it full, and caft it afterwaids* Some arc alfo made for taking the diameter of the 
Others, with more probability, render the whole verfe bore of a gun or mortar. 

thus: ** And Aaron received them (the golden ear- The gaugers alfo fometimes life calibers, to em- 

ringt), and tied them up in a bag, and got them call brace the heads of any calk, in order to find its 
into a molten calf;*' which vcrfiou is authorifed by the length- 

different fcnfvs of the word tzar, whidi fignilics to tic 'Hie calibers ufed by carpenter'; and joiners, is a piece 
*tp or bind, as well as to ffiape or form ; and of the of board notched tiunguLr-wifc in the middle for tiie 
word cherrct f which is ufed both for a graving tool taking of nuaiure. 

and a l*ag. Some of the ancient fathers l»ave been of C.it.iB*k-Ruir> or Gunner*/ Calupfm, is an inflru- 
opinion that this idol had only the face of a calf, and ment wherein a right line is fo divided as that the lirll 
the lhape of a man from the neck downwards, in imi- part being equal to the diameter of an iron or leaden 
tat ion of the Egyptian liis. Others have thought it ball of one pound weight, the other parts are to the 
was only the head of an ox without a laxly. But the full as the diameters of balls of two, three, four, &c* 
moll general opinion is, that it was an entire calf in pounds are to the diameter of a hall of one pound, 
imitation cf the Apis wor/hipped by the Egyptian* ; The caliber is ufed by engineers, from the weight of 
among whom, no doubt, the Ifraditcs had acquired the bull given, to determine its diameter or caliber, or 
their propenfity to idolatry. This calf Mofts is Cod to vice oerf;. 

have burnt t vhb frt % reduced to powder, and itreured The gunner’s callipers bonfill of two thin plates of 
upon the water which the people w ere to driuk. How brafs joined by a rivet, fo as to move quite round each 
this could be accomplished bath been a quell ion. Mod other: its length from the centre of the joint is be- 
people have thought, that as gold is indcftruCtible, it tween fix inches and a foot, and its breadth from one 
Could only be burnt by the miraculous power of God; to two indtra ; that of the mod convenient fuse is 
but M. Stahl conicfhtrrs that Motes di/folvcd it by about nine indies long. Many fcak a, tables, and pro- 
•See Cle- means of liver of fulphur*. The Rabbin* tell us that portions, &c. any be introduced on this inftrument j 
mtfiry-i*. the people were made to drink of this water in order to but none are dfential to it, except thofc fur taking the 
diftinguifh the idolaters from the reft; for that as foot- caliber of (hot and cannon, and for meafuring the inag- 
as they had drunk cf it, the beards of the former turn- nitude of faliant and entering angles. The moll coin- 
ed red. The cabbakft* add, that the calf weighed plete callipers is exhibited Plate CXII. the furniture 
125 quintals; which they ^rather from the Hebrew and tifc of which we {hall now' briefly dcfcribc. Let 
word wbofc numened letters mike up the four faces of this in liniment be ditlingui/hcd by 

C.tu-Skins, in the b ather manufacture, arr prepared the letters A, B, C, D : A and 1 ) confilt of a circular 
and drdTed by the tanners, fkinner*, and curriers, who head and lf£; B and C confill only of a leg. 
fell them for the ufe of the (hoe-makers, fiddlers, book- On the circular heatl adjoining to tlie leg of the face 
binders, and ot her artificer*, who employ them in their A are divisions denominated Jboi diameter/; which 
(cvcrat manufactures- (how the diftancr in inches and tenths of an inch of the 

Can-Sin drejfcd in fumarb, denotes the tkin of this points of the callipers when they arc opened ; fo that 
animal curried black on the hair fide, and dyed of an if a LaU not exceeding ten inches be introduced be- 
«n»:e colour on the fle fh fide, by means of fumach, tween them, the bevil edge E marks ill diameter a- 
obiefly ufed in the making of bilta. mong thole divifions. 

The Englilh calf- /kin i* much valued abroad, and On the circular bevil part E of the face B is a fealf 
the commerce thereof very confide ruble in France and of divifions dillinguilhed by ib. weight of iron Jboi. 
Other countries; where divers attempts have been made When the diameter cf any (hot it taken between the 
to imitate it, but hitherto in vain. What is like to points of the callipers, the inner edge of the leg A 
baffle all endeavours for imitating the Engli/h calf in (hows its weight in avoirdupoife pounds, provided it be 
France is, the fmallnefs and wraknefs of the calves Ib. J, I, I*-* *» 3, 4, $L 6 » £> 9» 1 *» >6, 18, 24, 2 6 9 , 
about Paris ; which at fifteen days old are not fo big 32, 36, or 42 ; the figures ncarc/l the bevil edge an- 
as the Englifli ones when they come into the world. ivrering to the ihoit lines in the fcak, and thole be- 
Sta-Cait. SccPhoca. hind them to the longer flrokes. This fcak is con- 
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Unified on the following geometrical theorem, t*i*. fphere: aud the number 89 1 (hows that a cube of iroti, TCilliber 
that the weights of fphere* arc as the cubes of their inferibed in a fphere of 12 inches in diameter, weighs _ R ^ 
diameters. 89J. The fourth is a fphere in a cube, and the ntun- . * * 

On the lower part of the circular head of the face ber *43 expreffes the weight in pounds of a fpher* 

A is a fcalc of divifiont marked b&ris of gum ; for the inferibed in a cube whofe fide it 12 inches : the fifth 
ufe of which, the tegs of the callipers are Hipped acrofa reprefents a cylinder and cone of one foot diameter and 
each other, till the (led points touch the concave fur- height: the number in the cylinder (hows, that an iron 
face of the gun in itsgrtatcll breadth ; then the bevil cylinder of that diameter and height weighs 364.3 !b. 
edge F of the face B will cut a diviiion in the fcalc and the number 121.5 * n ^* c cone expreffes the weight 
Plowing the diameter of the bore in inches and tenths. of a cone, the diameter of whofe bafe is 1 2 inches, and 

Within the feales of Jbot and bore diameters on the of the fame height: the fixth figure (hows that an iron 
circular part of A, are divifions marked pounders: the cube, whofe fide is 12 inches, weighs 464 lb. and that 
inner figures t» It* 3* Sb ,2 » *R» *6, 36, corre- a fquarc pyramid of iron, whofe bafe is a fquare foot 
fpond to the longeft lines; and the figures 1, 2, 4, 6, and height 12 inches weighs 154^ lb. The numbers 

9, 16, 24, 32, 42, to the fliort (broken. When the which liave been hitherto fixed to the four lift figures 

bore of a gun is taken between the points of the calli- were not ftriftly true j and therefore the}* have been 
pers, the bevil edge F will either cut or be near one of corre&ed in the figure here referred to ; and by thefe 
thefe divifions, and (how the weight of iron-(hot pro- the figures on any inftninuxt of this kiud fliould be 
per for that gun. corrr&cd Ukcwifc. 

On the upper half of the circular head of the face A On the log B of the callipers, is a table (bowing the 
are three concentric feales of degrees ; the outer fcalc weights of a cubic inch or foot of various bodies in 
confiding of 180 degrees numbered from right to left, |>ouuds avoirdupoife. 

10, 20, &c. the middle numbered the contrary way, On the face L) of the circular head of the callipers 
and the outer fcalc beginning at the middle with o, is a table contained between five concentric fegments 
and numbered on each fide to 90 degrees. Thefe of rings : the inner one marked Guns (bows the nature 
fcalcs fern to take the quantity of an angle, either of the gun or the weight of ball it carries ; the two 
entering or faliant. For an entering or internal angle, next rings contain the quantity of powder ufed for 
apply the leg * of the callipers fo that its outward edges proof and fcrvice to brafs guns, and die two outermoft 
coincide with the legs of the given angle, the degree rings (how the quantity for proof and fcrvice in iron 
cut by the bevil edge F in the outer (calc (hows the cannon. 

meafure of the angle fought : for a faliant or external On the face A is a tabic exhibiting the method of 
angle, flip the legs of the callipers acrofs each other, computing the n«ml*r of Jhot or Jhei/s in a triangtdar, 
fo that their outward edges may coincide with the fquare, or rectangular pile. Near this is placed a 
legs forming the angle, and the degree marked bn the table containing the principal rules relative to the fall 
middle fcale by the bevil edge E wu] (how the meafure of bodes, expreffed in an algebraic manner : nearer the 
of the angle required. The inner fcale will ferve to centre we have another table of rules for raifing water, 
determine the elevation of cannon and mortars, or of calculated on the fuppofition, that one horfe is equal 
any oblique plane. Let one end of a thread be fixed in this kind of labour to five men, and that 0:1c man 
Into the notch on the plate B, and any weight tied to will raife a hogfhead of water to eight feet of height 
the other end: apply the flraight fide of the plate A to in one minute, and work at that rate for forae hours, 
the fide of the body whofe inclination is fought; hold N. B. Hoglhcads arc reckoned at lixty gallons, 
it in this pofition, and move the plate B, till the thread Some of the leading principles in gunnery, relating 
fells upon the line near the centre marked Perp, Then to Jhooting in cannon and mortars, are expreffed on the 
will the bevil edge F cut the degrees on the inner fcale, face B of the callipers. Brinks the articles already 
(bowing the inclination of that body to the horizon. enumerated, the feales ufually marked on the fc&or 
On the face C near the point of the callipers is a are laid down on this inftrument : thus, the line of 
little tabic (bowing the proportion of troy and avoirdu- inches is placed on the edge of the callipers, or on 
poife weights, by which one kind of weight may be the ftraight borders of the feces C, D: the logarithmic 
tidily reduced into another. feales of numbers, fines, verfed fines, and tangents. 

Near the extreme of the face D of the callipers are are placed along thefe feces near the ftraight edges s 
two tables (bowing the proportion between the pounds the line of lines is placed on the feme faces in an an- 
weight of London and Paris, and alfo between the gular pofition, and marked Lin. The lines of plains 
lengths of the foot meafure of England and France. or fuperfices are alfo exhibited on the faces C and D, 

Near the extreme on the fecc A is a table contain- tending towards the centre, and marked Plan . Fi- 
ing four rules of the circle and fphere ; and geometri- nally, the lines of folids are laid on the feme faces 
cal figures with numbers annexed to them : the firft is tending towards the centre, and diftinguiihed by Sol, 
a circle including the proportion in round numbers of CALICOULAN, or Quillon, a town of Afia, in 
the diameter to its circumference ; the fccond is a cir- the Eaft Indies, on the coaft of Malabar, and in the 
cle inferibed in a fquare, and a fquarc within that cir- peninfula on this fide the Ganges, where the Dutch 
cle, and another circle in the inner fquare: the numbers have a fe&ory. E. Long. 75. 21. N. Lat. 9. 5. 

28, 22, above this figure exhibit the proportion of the CALICUT, a kingdom of India, on this fide the 
outward fquarc to the area of the inferibed circle; and Ganges, upon the coall of Malabar. It is about 63 
the numbers 14, 1 1, below it (how the proportion be- miles long, and as much broad. It has many woods, 
tween the area of the inferibed fquare and the area of rivers, and marfhes, and is very populous ; but does 
its inferibed circle. The third is a cube inferibed in a not produce much corn, abundance of rice being im- 
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Calicut portdl from Canara. The land along the fca-coaft is 
p* low and Tandy, arid products a number of cocoa-trees. 

. * ^ roa 'j’he higher grounds produce pepper and cardamoms 
of a very good quality. They have likewife timber for 
building, white and yellow tenders, caflia liguca, caf- 
An fiftula, nux vomica, and coccuhw indicus. The 
woods abound with parrotti and monkeys, as well as 
different kinds of game. They have alfo plenty of 
fiih, fcvcral forts of medicinal drugs, and their moun- 
tains produce iron. The Jamgrin, or king, of Calicut, 
was once mailer of all the cuatl of Malabar ; but at 
his death, he left it by will among four of hit nephews. 
He who governs Calicut has a palace of itone, and 
there is fomc appearance of grandeur about his court. 
He carries on a confidcrable trade, which makes the 
people of Calicut richer than their neighbours. In 
former times they had fevcral Itrangc cuftoms, feme 
of which arc (till kept up; particularly the famorin’s 
wife mull be firil enjoyed by the high pried, who may 
have her three nights if he plcafes. The nobles per- 
mit the other pricfts to take the iame liberty, but the 
lower people cannot have that honour. A woman may 
marry a number of huftiands ; each of whom has her 
ten days or more by turns, as they agree among them- 
(elves ; and provides her all things ncccffary during 
that time. When (lie proves with child, (lie names 
the father ; who, after the child is weaned, takes care 
of its education. 'l*hefe people have no peus, ink, 
or paper ; but write with a bodkin on flags that grow 
by the fides of the rivers. By this means the letters 
are in feme fenfe engraved ; and fo tough are the 
flags, that they will Jaft for a great number of years. 
This was the firil land difeovertd by the Forlugucfc in 

Calicut, a town of A Ha, in the kingdom of that 
name cn the con A of Malabar. It contains vi great 
number of mean low houfes, each of w hich has a gar- 
den. Hie Engliih had a factory here, but it is remo- 
ved to Tilichcrry. E. J -eng. 7 fi. 4. N. I. at. 11.21. 

CAL 1 DAC pi. akt it (from celor heat) ; plants that 
are natives of warm climates. Such are thofe of the 
Had lndu% South America, Egypt, and the Canary 
I (lands. Thefe plants, lays Linnaus will bear a de- 
gree of heat which is as 40 cn a fealc in which the 
freezing point is o, and 100 the heat of boiling water. 
In the 10th degree of cold they ceafe to gTow, lofe 
their leaves, become barren, arc fuffneated, and periih. 

CAL 1 DUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipes or ca- 
nal difpofed along the walls of houfes or apartments, 
ufed by the ancients for conveying heat to flvcnl re- 
mote parts of the houfe from one common furnace. 

CA-L 1 FORNI A, the mud northerly of ell the Spa- 
nifti dominions on the continent of America, is fomc- 
timrs dillinguiihrd by the name of AVtv A likn* and 
the IJiat Canshiras : but the molt ancient appellation is 
Caitjonua ; a word probably owing to feme accident, 
or to feme words fpoken by the Indians and mifunder- 
• flood by the 4Spaniard9. For a long time California 
was thought to be an iiland ; but Father Caino, a Ger- 
man Jefuit, difeovered it to lie a pcninfula joining to the 
coaft of New Mexico and the foulbem parts of Ame- 
rica. This pcninfula extends from Cape St Sebaftian, 
lying in north latitude 43. 30. to Cape St Eucar which 
lies in north latitude 22. 32. It is divided from New 
Mexico by the gulph, or as foxr.c call it the laic, of 
Vo t. IV. Fart I. 
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California, or PermiHon Sea, on the cad ; on the north, CsiifomJt. 
by that part of the continent of North America which — 
is lead known ; and oil the weft and fouth, by tlic 
Pacific Ocean or great South Sea. The coafts, cf^e- 
ciallv towards the Vermilion Sea, arc covered with in- 
habited iflands, on fomc of which the Jefuit s have 
eftabliihed fett lenient s, fuch as St Clement, Paxaros, 

St Anne, Cedars (fo called from tl»e great number of 
thefe trees it produces), St Jufeph, and a multitude of 
others. But the iflands heft known are three lying off 
Cape St Lucar, towards the Mexican coaft. Theie are 
called Let 7 res Marias , ** the three Maries.*’ They 
are but final], have good wood and water, fait pits, and 
abundance of game ; therefore the Engliih and French 
pirates have fometimes wintered there, w'hcn bound ou 
cruizes in the South Seas. 

As California lies altogether within the temperate 
zone, the natives arc neither chilled with cold nor 
fcorchcd with heat ; and indeed the improvements in 
agriculture made by the Jefuit* afford flrong proofs of 
the excellency' of the climate. In fomc places the air 
is extremely hot and dry ; and the earth wild, rugged, 
and barren. In a country ftretching about 800 miles in 
length, there tmift be conliderable variations of foil and 
climate ; and indeed we find, from good authority, that 
California produces fomc of the moil beautiful lawns, 
as well as many of the moil inhofpitablc defarts, in the 
tmiverfe. Upon the whole, although California is ra- 
ther rough and craggy, we are affurtd by the Jefuit 
Vinegns and other good writers, that with due culture 
it furoiihes every ntceffary and convcmcacy of Life ; 
and that, even where the atmofphcrc is hotteft, vapours 
rifing from the fea, and difperfed by plcafant breezes, 
lender it of a moderate temperature. 

The peninlula of California is nowr flocked with all 
forts of domcitic animals known in Sapin and Mexico. 

Horfet, mules, affes, oxen, iheep, bogs, goats and all 
other quadrupeds imported, thrive and inereafe in this 
country'. Aiming the native animals is a fpecics of deer 
of the fizc of a young heifer, and greatly rife moling It 
in fhape ; the head is like that of a deer, and the horns 
thick and crooked like thofe of a ram. The hoof of the 
animal is Urge, round, and cloven, the (kin (potted, but 
the hair thinner and the tail (harper than thofe of a 
deer. Its fleflt is greatly cilccmed. There is another 
animal peculiar to this country, larger and more bulky 
than a iheep, but greatly rcfembling it in figure, and, 
like it, covered with a fine black or white wool. The 
flefh of this animal is nourishing and delicious ; and, 
happily for the natives, it is fo abundant, that nothing 
more is required than the trouble of hunting, as thefe 
animals wander about in droves in the fiircit* and on 
the mountains. Father Torquemado dcfciibcs a crea- 
ture w hich he calls a Jjietirs of large tear, forr.it h: ng 
like a buffalo, of the fizc of a fleer, ar*I nearly of the 
figure of a flag. Its hair is a quarter of a yard in 
length, it* neck long and aukward, and on its fort head 
are horns branched like thofe cf a flag. The tail is a 
yard in length and half a yard in breadth ; and the 
hoofs cloven like thofe of an ox. With regard to 
bird*, we have hut an iinperfedt account ; only, in ge- 
neral, Father Venegas tells us that the coail is plen- 
tifully ftored with peacocks, builardn, geefe, cranes, 
and molt of the birds common iu othir parts oi the 
world. The quantity of fifb which refort to thefe 
F coafts 
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Ca'ifornis. coalls are incredible. S union, turbot, barbel, (kate, 
’ mackerel. Sec. are caught here with very little trou- 
ble ; together with pearl oyftcra, common oyfters, 
lobtters, and a variety of exquifitc fhcll-fiih. Plen- 
ty of turtle are alfo caught on the coafts. Oo the 
South Sea coaA) arc fomc fhcll-fifh peculiar to it, and 
perhaps the mod beautiful in the world ; their luftrc 
furpalling that of the fitieft pearl, and darting their 
rays through a tranfparent varniih of an elegant vivid 
blue, like the lapis lazuli. The fame of California 
for pearls foon drew forth great numbers of adventu- 
rers, whofearchcd every part of the gulph, and are ftill 
employed in that work, not wit!) (landing fafhion has 
greatly diminished the value of this elegant natural pro- 
duction. Father Torquimado obferves that the fea of 
California affords very rich pearl fifherics; and that the 
lo/tiiu , or beds of oyfters, may be feen in three or four 
fathom water, almoft a» plain as if they were on the 
furface. 

The extremity of the pcninfula towards Cape St Lu- 
car is more level, temperate, and fertile, than the other 
parts, and confcqucntly more woody. In the more di- 
ttant parts, even to the fartheft millions on the eaft 
court, no large timber hath yet been difeovered. A 
fpe cirs of manna is found in this country, which, ac- 
cording to the accounts of the Jefuits, has a!l the fwcct- 
nefs of refined fugar without its whitenef*. The natives 
firmly believe that this juice drops from heaven. 

The Californians are well made, and very ftrong. 
They are extremely pufilanirnous, inconftant, ftupid, 
and even infenfible, and feem extremely deferring of 
the chara&CT given to the Indians in general, under 
the article America. Before the Europeans penetra- 
ted into California, the natives had no form of reli- 
gion. The miflionarics indeed tell us many talcs con- 
cerning them, but they fo evidently bear the marks of 
forgery as not to be worth repeating. Each nation was 
then an aflcmblage of fcvcral cottages more or lef« nu- 
merous, that were all mutually confederated by alli- 
ances, but without ar.y chief. They were Grangers 
even to filial obedience. No kind of drefa was ufed by 
the men ; but the women made ufe of fome coverings, 
and were even fond of ornamenting themfclvcs with 
pearls and fuch other trinkets as the country afforded. 
What moftly difplayed their ingenuity was the con- 
volution of their filhing nets, which arc faid by the Je- 
fuit* to have even exceeded in goodnefs thofc made 
in Europe. They were made by the women, of a 
coarfe kind of flax procured from fome plants which 
grow there. Their houlcs were built of branches and 
leaves of trees : nay, many of them were only inclofures 
of earth and ftone, raifed half a yard high, without any 
covering ; and even thefe were fo final!, that they could 
not ftrctch themfelvcs at length in them. In winter, 
they dwelt under ground in caves cither natural or ar- 
tificial. 

In 1526, Ferdinand Corter. having reduced and fet- 
tled Mexico, attempted the conqueft of California ; but 
was obliged to return, without even taking a furvey 
of the country, a report of his death having difpofed 
the Mexicans to a general infurrection. Some other 
attempts were made by the officers of Cortez, but thefe 
were alfo unfucccfsful ; and this valuable coaft was 
long neglefted by the Spaniards, who, to this day, 
bare but one fettlcxncnt upon it. In 1595, a galleon 


was fent to make difeoveries on the Californian fhore 1 California, 
but the vcflel was unfortunately loft. Seven years af- Catiga- 
ter, the count dc Montcroy, then viceroy of New ” "* ^ 
Spain, fent Sebaftian Bifeayno on the fame defign with 
two ftiips and a tender ; but he made no difeovery of 
importance. In 1684, the marquis dr Laguna, alfo 
viceroy of new Spain, difpatchcd two (hips with a 
tender to make difeoveries on the lake of California. 

He returned with an indifferent account, hut was a* 
mong the firft that aflerted that California was not an 
ifland } which was afterwards confirmed by Father 
Caino, as already related. In 1697, the Spaniards 
being difeouraged by their Ioffes and difappoint merits, 
the Jefuits folicitcd and obtained pcrmiilion to under- 
take the conqueft of California. They arrived among 
the favages with curiofities that might amufc them, 
com for their food, and clothes for which they could 
not but perceive the neccflity. The hured thefe peo- 
ple borr the Spanilh name could not fupport itfelf a- 
gainft thefe demonftrations of benevolence. They lef- 
tified their acknowledgments as much as their want of 
fenfibility and their inconftancy would permit them. 

Thefe faults were partly overcome by the religious in- 
liitutors, who puriued their projeA with a degree of 
warmth and refolution peculiar to the focicty. They 
made themfcIveH carpenters, mafons, weavers, and huf- 
bandmen ; and by tnefe means fucceeded in imparting 
knowledge, and in fome meafurc a tafte for the ufeful 
arts, to this favage people, who have been all fuccei- 
fivrly formed into one body. In 1 745, they eompo- 
fed 43 villages, feparated from each other by the bar- 
ren nefs of the foil and the want of water. The inha- 
bitants of thefe fmall villages fubfift principally on com 
and pulfe, which they cultivate ; and on the fruits and 
domeftic animals of Europe, the breeding of which 
laft is an objeft of continual attention. The Indiana 
have each their field, and the property of what they 
reap ; hut fuch is their want of forefight, that they 
would fquandcr in a day what they had gathered, rf 
the mifiionary did not take upon hirafclf to diftribute 
it to them as they (land in need of it* They manu- 
facture fome coarfc ftuffs ; and the ncccflarics they are 
in want of arc purchafcd with pearls, and with wine 
nearly refembling that of Madeira, which they fell to 
the Mexicans and to the galleons, and which experi- 
ence hath Ihown the neccflity of prohibiting in Calli- 
fornia. A few laws, which arc very Ample, are fuffi- 
cient to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to enforce 
them, the miflionary choofes the moft intelligent per- 
fon of the village ; who is empowered to whip and im- 
prifon ; the only punifhments of which they have any 
knowledge. In all California there are only two gar- 
rifons, each confifting of 30 men and a foldicr with 
every miflionary. Thefe troops were chofco by the ie- 
giflators, though they are paid by the government. 

Were the court of Madrid to pufti their intereft with 
half the zeal of the Jefuits, California might become 
one of the moft valuable of their acquifitiona, on ae~ • 
count of the pearls and other valuable articles of com- 
merce which the country contains. At prefent the 
Kttle Spanilh town near Cape St Lucar is made ufe of 
for no other purpofe than as a place of rcfrefhment foe 
the Manila (hips, and the head refidence of the miflion- 
aries. 

CALI G A, in Roman Antiquity, was the proper 
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Citigrti foldier's (hoe, made in the fandal fafhion, without up- 
Cal! h P cr ^ cat ^ icr lo COVCT the fupcrior part of the foot, tho' 
^ u otherwise reaching to the middle of the leg, and fa- 
ttened with thongs. The foie of the caliga was of 
wood, like the fabot of the French peafants, and its* 
bottom ftuck full of nails; which clavi arc fuppofed to 
have been very long in the (hoes of the fcouts and fen- 
tincls ; whence thefe were called by way of diftin&ion, 
caBga fpeadatori* ; as if by mounting the wearer to a 
higher pitch, they gave a greater advantage to the 
light : though others will have the caliga fpcculatori* 
to have been made foft and woolly, to prevent their 
making a noife. From thefe caliga it was that the 
emperor Caligula took his name, as having been born 
in the army, and afterwards bred up in the habit of a 
common foldier. 

According to Du Cange, a fort of caliga was alfo 
worn by monks and bifhops, when they celebrated mafj 
pontifically. 

CAL IG ATI, an appellation given by fome ancient 
writers to the common loldiers in the Roman armies, 
by rcafon of the caliga which they wore. The caliga 
was the badge or fymbol of a foldier ; whence to take 
away the caliga and belt, imported a difmiifing or 
calhiering. 

CALIGO, or Caligatio, in Medicine, an opacity, 
or cloudinefs of the anterior furface of the crystalline, 
cauiing a dimnefa or fuffnfion of (ight. 

CALIGULA, the Roman emperor and tyrant, 
A. D. 37, began his reign with every promiling ap- 
pearance of becoming the real father of his people ; 
but at the end of eight months he was feized with a 
fever, which, it is thought, left a frenzy on his mind : 
for his difpolition totally changed, and he committed 
the mod atrocious ads of impiety, cruelty, and folly ; 
fuch as proclaiming his horfe conful, feeding it at his 
table, introducing it to the temple in the vettments of 
the pricils of Jupiter, &c. and caufing facrificcs to be 
ottered to himfclf, his wife, and the horfe. After ha- 
ving murdered many of his fubjedts with his own hand, 
and caufed others to be put to death without any jutt 
caufc, he was afTaiTinated by a tribune of the people as 
he came out of the amphitheatre, A. L>. 41, in the 
29th year of his age, and 4th of his reign. 

CALIN, a compound metal, whereof the Chinefe 
make tea-canifters, and the like. The ingredients feem 
to he lead and tin. 

CALIPH, or Khamf, the fupreme ecclcfiaitical 
dignity amonj* the Saracens ; or, as it is otherwife de- 
fined, a fovereign dignity among the Mahometans, veil- 
ed with abfolutc authority in all matters relating both 
to religion and policy. In the Arabic it iigniftes fiu- 
ctffor or vicar ; the caliphs bearing the fame relation to 
Mahomet that the popes pretend they do to Jcfus 
Chritl or St Peter. It is at this day one of the Grand 
Signior’s titles, as fuccettor of Mahomet ; and of the 
Sophi of Perils, as fucceflor of Ali. One of the chief 
functions of the caliph, in quality of imam or chief 
priett of Muttulmanifm, was to begin the public pray- 
ers eveiy Friday in the chief mofque, and to deliver 
the kbothbak or fermon. In after-times, they had af- 
fi ft ants for this latter office ; but the former the caliphs 
always performed in perfon. The caliph was alfo ob- 
liged to lead the pilgrims to Mecca in perfon, and to 
anarch, at the head of the armies of hi» empire. He 


granted inveftiture to princes ; and fent fwwds, (land- Caliphste 
ards, gowns, and the like, as prefents to princes of the ^ 
Mahometan religion ; who, though they had thrown ' m 

off the yoke of the caliphate, ncverthclefs held of it as 
vaffals. The caliphs ufually went to the rnofquc % 
mounted on mules ; and the fultans fclgiucides, though 
mailers of Bagdad, held their ttirrups, and led their 
mule by the bridle fome diilance on toot, till fuch time 
as the caliphs gave them the fign to mount on horfe- 
back. At one of the windows of the caliph's palace, 
there always hung a piece of black velvet 20 cubits 
long, which reached to the ground, and was called the 
caliph*! JUcvc ; which the grandees of his court never 
failed to kifs every day, with great rebett. After 
the definition of the caliphate by Hulaku, the Ma- 
hometan princes appointed a particular officer, in their 
refpetive dominions, who fullains the facrcd authority 
of caliph. In Turky, he goes under the denomination 
of mufti , and in Perfia under that of fadne. 

CALIPHATE, the office or dignity of caliph : 

See the preceding article. The fucccffion of caliphs 
continued from the death of Mahomet till the 655th 
car of the Hegira, when the city of Bagdad was ta- 
cn by the Tartars. After this, however, there were 
perfoos who claimed the caliphate, as pretending to be 
of the family of the Ahaffidcs, and to whom the ful- 
tans of Egypt rendered great honours at Cairo, as the 
true fucceilbA of Mahomet : but this honour was 
merely titular, and the rights allowed them only in 
matters relating to religion ; and though they bore the 
fovereign title of caliphs , they were ncverthclefs fub- 
jelts and dependents of the fultans. Ip the year of the 
Hegira 361, a kind of caliphate was erc&ed by the 
Fatemitcs in Africa, and tailed till it was fupprefted by 
Saladdin. Hittorians alfo fpeak of a third caliphate 
in Getnen or Arabia Felix, eroded by fome princes of 
the family of the Jobites. The emperors of Morocco 
allumc the title o\ grand che rift ; and pretend to be the 
true caliphs, or fucccflbrt of Mahomet, though under 
another name. 

CALIPPiC period, in chronology, a ferica of 
fcvcnty-fix years, perpetually recurring; which dapfed 
the middle of the new and full moons, as its inventor 
Calippus, an Athenian, imagined, return to the fame 
day of the folar year. Meton, an hundred years be- 
fore, had invented the period, or cycle, of nineteen 
years ; a [Turning the quantity of the folar year 365 »/. 

6h. 18’ 56'' 50* ti 4 34 f ; and the lunar month, 29^. 

12 h. 45' 47" 26* 4b 4 30*: but Calippus, confider- 
ing that the Mrtonic quantity of the folar year was 
not exad, multiplied Melon's period by 4, and thence 
arofc a period of 76 years, called the Calippic. The 
Calippic period, therefore, contains 2,77^9 days ; and 
fince the lunar cycle contains 23c lunations, and the 
Calippic perittd is quadruple of this, it contains 940 
lunations. This period began in the third year of 
the 112th Olympiad, or the 4384th of the Julian 
period. It is demonllrated, however, that the Cahp- 
pic period ilfelf is not accurate; that it docs not bring 
the new and full moons precifcly to their places t 
8 h. 5' 52'' 60"', being the excefs of 940 lunations 
above 76 folar years ; but brings them too late, by a 
whole day in 225 years. 

CALISTA, in fabulous hiftory, the daughter of 
Xycaon king of Arcadia, and oik of the nymphs of 
F 2 Diana. 
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Cjiz Diana. Being beloved by Jupiter, that god affutned 
Cztl ^ ortn the goddefs of chaftity, by which meant 

_ . he debauched her : but her difgracc being revtaltd, at 

Ihc was bathing with her patronrfs, the incenfcd deity 
turned her and the fon with which flic was pregnant 
into bears ; when Jupiter, in companion to her fuffer- 
ingt, took them up into the heavens, and made them 
the con (l cllations Urfa Major and Uria Minor 

CALIX. Sec Calyx. 

CALIXTINS, a name given to thofe, among the 
Lutherans, who follow the fentiment* of George Ca- 
lixtus, a celebrated divine, and profciTor at Hclmlladt, 
in the duchy of Brunfwick, who died in 1656: hcop- 
pefed the opinion of St Auguftin, on predcfltmtion, 
grace, and free-will, and endeavoured to form an 
union among the various members of the Romifli, Lu- 
theran, and reformed churches ; or, rather, to join 
them in the bonds of mutual forbearance and charity. 

Calixtins alfo denote a feft in Bohemia, derived 
from the Huffites, about the middle of the 1 5th cen- 
tury, who affevtcd the ufc of the cup, as effcniial to 
the cucliarifl. And hence their name ; which is formed 
fro nr the Latin ca/rx, a cup. 

The Calixtins are not ranked by Romanics in the 
lid of heretics. It nee in the main they (lill adhered to 
the doctrine of Rome. The reformation they aimed 
at terminated in the four following articles. 1. In re- 
ftoring the cup to the laity, 2. In fubjefting the cri- 
minal clerks to the punishment of the civil magiftrate. 
3. In dripping the clergy of their lands, lordfliips, and 
all temporal jurifdiftion. 4. In granting liberty to 
all capable priefls to preach the word of God. 

CALKA, a kingdom of Tartary, in Alia, to the 
ead of Siberia. 

CALKING. See Caulking. 

CALKINS, the prominent parts at the extremities 
of a horfe-fhoe, bent downwards, and forged to a fort 
of point. 

Calkins are apt to make horfes trip ; they alfo oc- 
cafton bleymes, and ruin the back finews. If fafliioned 
in form of a hare** ear, and the horn of a horfe’s heel 
be pared a little low, they do little damage ; whereas, 
the great fquarc calkins quite fpoil the foot. 

Calkins are either fmglc or double, that is, at one 
end of the (hoc, or at both : theft lall are deemed lefs 
hurtful, as the horfes can tread more even. 

CALL, among hunters, a lcdon blown upon the 
hofn, to comfort the hounds. 

Call, an F.nglifti name for the mineral called 
Tungften or Wolfram by the Germans. 

Call, among Tailors, a fort of whittle or pipe, of 
fiber or brafs, ufed by the boatfwain and his males to 
ftumron the failors to their duty, and direft them in 
riie different employments of the fliip. As the call can 
be founded to various drains, each of them is appro- 
priated to fome particular cxercife ; fuch as holding, 
heaving, lowering, veering away, belaying, letting go 
a tackle, &e. The aft of winding this mftrument is 
railed piping, width is as attentively obfcrvtd by Tail- 
ors as the beat of the drum to marcli, rcticat, mlly, 
charge, See. is obeyed by foldiers. 

Call, among fowlers, the noife or cry of a bird, 
efpecially to its young, or to its mate in Coupling- 
Time. One method of catching partridges is by the 
natural call of a hen trained for the purpofc, w hich 


drawing the cocks to her, they are entangled in a net. Call 
Different birds require different forts of calls ; but they ** 
are moll of them compofed of a pipe or reed, with a J ^°~ 
little leathern bag or purfe, fomewhat in form of a 
bellows; which, by the motion given thereto, yields a 
noife like that of the fpecies of bird to be taken. The 
call for partridges is formed like a boat bored through, 
and fitted with a pipe or fwan’s quill, See. to be blown 
with the mouth, to make the nolle of the cock par- 
tridge, which is very different from the call of the 
hen. Calls for quads. Sec. are made of a leathern purfe 
in (hape like a pear, fluffed with horfe-hair, and fitted 
at the end with the bone of a cat's, hare’s, or coney’s 
leg, formed like a flageolet. They are play’d, by 
fqueezing t lie purfe in the palm of the hand, at the 
fame lime linking on the flageolet part with the thumb, 
to counterfeit the call of the hen-quait. 

Call of tlx Houfe. Sec Calling. 

CALLA, Wakf -robin, or Ethiopian jfrvm : A ge- 
nu 8 of the polyandria order, belonging to the gynan- 
(lna clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 2d order, Piperita. The fpatha is plain ; the 
fpadix covered with florets; there is no calyx ; no petals; 
and the berries are monofpermous. Of this there is but 
one fpecies. It hath thick, flelhy, tuberous roots, 
which arc covered with a thin brown (kin, and tlrikc 
down many llrong flelhy fibres into the ground. The 
leaves have footitalks more than a foot long, which 
arc green and fucculent. The leaves are fliaped like 
the point of an arrow ; they' arc eight or nine inches 
in length, ending in a (harp point, which turns back- 
ward ; between the leaves arife the footffalk of the 
flower, which is thick, fmootli, of the fame colour as 
the leaves, rifes above them, and is terminated by a 
fingle flower, fliaped like thofe of the arum, the hood 
or fpatha being twilled at bottom, but fpreads open at 
the top, and is of a pure white colour. When the flow- 
ers fade, they are fucceeded by roundilh flelhy berries, 
compreffed on two (ides, each containing two or three 
feeds. This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It propagates very fall by offsets, which (hould 
be taken off in the latter end of Auguff, at which time 
the old leaves decay ; for at tliia time the roots are in 
their mod inactive (late. They arc fo hardy as to live 
without any cover in mild winters, if planted in a 
warm border and dry foil ; but, with a little iheltcr in 
hard Troll, they may be prtlcrvcd in full growth very 
well. 

C.iiLjt-Sufung, a town of Afia, in the ifland of 
Bouton in the Kalt Indies. It is feated about a mile 
from the fea, on the top of a final l hill furrounded 
with cocoa nut-trees. See Bouton. 

CALLAO, a llrong town of South America, in 
Peru. It is the port ol Lima, from which it is dif- 
tant about live miles. The town is built on a low flat 
point of land on the fea-fnore. It is fortified-; but tlie 
fortifications were much damaged by the lall great 
earthquake, and have not fince been repaired. The 
town is not above nine or ten feet above the level of 
high-water mark; but the tide does not commonly 
rile or fall above five feet. The ftrects are drawn in a 
line ; but arc full of dull, which is very' troublcfomc. 

In a (quart near the fca-fule arc the governor’s houfr, 
the viceroy** palace, the parifli-church, and a battery 
of three pieces of cannon. On the north fide are the 
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Ci’k warehonfes for the merchandife brought from Chili, 
4 Mexico, and other parts of Peru. The other churches 
* are built with reeds, and covered with timber or day, 
-Y— ~ but they look tolerably neat. There arc five monalle- 
ries and an hofpital, though the number of families 
does not exceed 400. The trade of Callao is confi- 
dcrablc. From Chili they bring cordage, leather, tal- 
low, dried fifh, and corn ; from Cliiloc, ccdar-p'.auks, 
woolle-i manufatlures, and carpets \ from Peru, fugars, 
wines, brandy, malls, cordage, timber for fhipping, 
cacao, tobacc o, and motafles ; from Mexico, pitch, 
tar, woods for dyeing, fulphur, balfam of Peru both 
white and brown, as well as commodities from China. 
At the port of Callao the watering is cafy, but the 
wood is a mile or two dillaut. Earthquake * are very 
frequent in thefe parts, which have done vail mifehief 
to Linn and Callao. W. Long. 76. 1 5. S. Lat. 
12. 29. 

CALI.E (anc. geog.), a town of Hither Spain, 
fituated on an eminence which hangs over the river 
Durius ; whofc port was at the mouth of the river. 
Now Pnrtfi, Of»rfo t or Port a Port. 

C ALLEN, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Kilkenny and province of Leinller, about ten miles 
fouth-w eft of Kilkenny. W. Long. 7. 22. N. Lat. 

5 ** *$• 

CAI.LTCARPA. See Johnsoxia. 

CAL I, ICO, in commerce, a fort of cloth refem- 
hling linens made of cotton. The name is taken from 
that of Catlicut, a city on the coll of Malabar, being 
the firft place at which the Portuguese landed when 
they difovered the India trade. The Spaniards Hill 
call it calfiev. 

Callicocs are of different kinds, plain, printed, paint- 
ed, Rained, dyed, chintx, muffins, and the like, all in- 
cluded under the general denomination of caUicoet. 
Some of them are painted with various flowers of dif- 
ferent colours : others arc not Rained, but have a ftripe 
of gold and filver quite through the piece, and at each 
end is fixed a tiflue of gold, filver, and filk, intermixed 
with flowers. The printing of callicoes wasfirR fet on 
foot in London about the year 1676. 

CALLICRATES, an ancient fculptor, who en- 
graved fomc of Homer’s verbs on a grain of millet, 
made an ivory chariot that might be concealed tinder 
the wing of a fly, and an ant of ivurv in which all the 
number* were diflindt : but iElian jutlly blames him 
for exerting his gmiu* and talents in things fo ufclcfs, 
and at the fame time fo difficult. He flourifhed about 
the year 472 before Chrift. 

CALLIGONUM, in botany : A gennrof the digy- 
nia order belonging to the polvnndria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or- 
der, Holorau*. The calyx is pcntaphyilous, without 
petals or Ryles ; the fruit hifpid and monofpcrcnous. 
There w but one fpccics, which is found on Mount 
Arrarat. 

CALLIGRAPHUSancicntly denoted a copyifl, or 
ferivener, who tranferibed fair, and at length, what the 
notaries had taken down in notes or minutes. The 
word is compounded of leauty, and I 

write. ITie minutes of a&s, See. were always taken in 
.1 kind of cypher, or fliort-hand ; fueh as the notes 
of Tyro in Gruter : by which means the notaries, as the 
Latins called them, or the and 
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as the Greeks called them, were enabled to keep pace C*Hi;r»- 
with a fjicakcr or perfon who diftited. Thefe notes, 
being undcrilood by few, were copied over fair, and CaUiony- 
at length, by perfons who had a good hand, for (ale, wu*. 
flee. Thefe perfons were called eaiiirrapln ; a name fre- v 
quently met with in the ancient writers. 

CALLIGRAPHY, the art of fair writing. Cal- 
licrates is faid to have written an elegant diftich on a 
fefamum feed. Jlinius fpeaks of a perfon, as very ex- 
traordinary, who wrote the apoRles creed, and begin- 
ning of St John’s Gofpcl, in thecompafsof a farthing. 

What would he have faid of our famous Peter Dale, 
who in 1575 wrote the Lord's prayer, creed, ten 
commandments, and two fhort prayers in Latin, with 
his own iiame, motto, clay of the month, year of the 
Lord, and reign of the queen, in the compafs of a 
fingle penny, inchafed in a ring and border ul gold, and 
covered with a cryllal, all fo accurately wrought as to 
be very legible l 

CALLIMACHUS, a celerated architect, printer, 
and fculptor, born at Corinth, having feen br accident 
a veffel about which the plant called acanthus had 
railed its leaves, conceived the idea of forming the Co- 
rinthian capital. (See Acakthus, and Plate XXXIV. 
fig. 4.) The ancients allure us, that he worked in 
marble with wonderful delicacy. He Rouriihed about 
540 B. C. 

Callimachus, a celebrated Greek poet, native of 
Cyme in Libya, flourifhed under Ptolemy Phiiadel- 
plius and Ptolemy Evergetes kings of Egypt, about 
2fJo years before Chrifl. He patted, according to C£uin- 
tilian, for the prince of the Greek elegiac poets. His 
Ryle is elegant, delicate, and nervous. He wrote a 
great number of fmall poems, of which we have only 
fomc hymns and epigrams remaining. Catullus has 
clofely imitated him, and tranflated into Latin verfc 
his fmall poem on the locks of Berenice. Callimachus 
was alfo a good grammarian and a learned critic. There 
is an edition of his remains, by Melt 1 c Fcvrc, quarto; 
and another in two volumes odavo, with notes by 
Spauhein, Gnerius, Bcntly, &c. 

CALLING the Horst, in the Britifh parliament, 
is' the calling over the members names; every one an- 
fwering to his own, and going out of the houfe, in 
the order in which he is railed : this they do in order 
to difeover whether there Ik any perfons there not re- 
turned by the clerk of the crown, or if any member 
be abfent without leave of the houfe. 

CALLINICUS of Heliopolis, inventor of a com- 
petition to burn in the water, called the Crtel, and 
finer Wild* Fire, See Grecian Fire. 

CALLINUS of Ephefus, a very ancient Greek poet, 
inventor of elegiac verfe ; fomc fpccimtns of which are 
to he found in the collc&ion of Stobcua. . He flourish- 
ed about 776 years before Chrifl. 

C ALLION YMUS, the dracosct, in iditliyo- 
logy, a genus of fifties belonging to the order of ju- 
guhries. The upper lip is doubled up ; the eyes are 
very near each other; the membrane of the gills has 
fix radii ; the operculum is ftiut ; the body is naked ; 
and the belly-fins are at a great dillance from each other. 

There are three fpccics of callionymus, viz. I. The ly- - 
n», with the firft bone of the back-fin as long as the 
body of the animal, and a cirrhus at the anus. It is 
found as far north as Norway and Spitsbergen, and as ; 
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far fcrath as the Mediterranean Tea, and is not unfrequent 
on the Scarborough coafts, where it is taken by the 
hook in 30 or 40 fathoms water. It is often found in 
the ftomach of the cod-fifh. 2. The dracunculus, with 
the firft bone of the back-fin (hortcr than its body, 
which is of a f potted yellow colour. It frequents the 
fhorcs of Genoa and Rome. 3. The indicus lias a 
frnooth head, with longitudinal wrinkles ; the lower 
jaw is a little longer than the upper one ; the tongue 
is obtufe and emarginated ; the apertures of the gills arc 
large : it is of a livid colour, and the anus is in the mid- 
dle of the body. It is a native of Afia. 

CALLIOPE, in the Pagan mythology, the mufe 
who prcfidcs over eloquence and heroic poetry. She 
was thus called from the fwjretncfs of her voice, and 
was reckoned the firft of the nine fitters. Her diftin- 
guifhing office was to record the worthy actions of the 
living ; and accordingly fhe is reprefented with tablets 
in her hand. . , 

CALLIPAlIMA, the art of getting or breeding 
’fine and beautiful children. We find divers rules and 
.praAiccs relating to this art, in ancient and modem 
writers. Among the magi, a fort of medicine called 
ermejia was adminillcrcd to pregnant women, as a means 
of producing a beautiful ifluc. Of this kind were the 
kernels of pine-nuts ground with honey, myrrh, faf- 
fron, palm-wine, and milk. The Jews are Paid to have 
"been fo folicitous about the beauty of their children, 
that care was taken to have fomc very beautiful child 
placed at the door t>f the public baths, that the women 
at going out being ftruck with his appearance, and 
retaining the idea, might all have children as fine as 
he. The Chinefe take itill greater care of their breed- 
ing women, to prevent uncouth objc&s of any kind 
from finking their imagination. Muficians arc em- 
ployed at night to entertain them with agreeable fongs 
and odes, in which are fet forth all the duties and com- 
forts of a conjugal and domeilic life ; that the infant 
may receive good imprefiions even before it is born, 
and not only come forth agreeably formed in body, 
but well difpofed in mind. Callipaedia, neverthclel's, 
feems to have been firft creeled into a juft art by Claude 
Quillet dc Chinon, a French abbot, who, under the 
fictitious name of CalviJm L*tui y has publifhed a fine 
Latin poem in four books, under the title of Cal!ip*dia t 
feu de pulthr * prol'u ha lender raiione ; w herein arc con- 
tained all the precepts of that new art. There is a 
tranflation of it into Englifh verfe by Mr Rowe. 

CALLIPOLIS, (anc. geog ) the name of feveral 
cities of antiquity, particularly one upon the Ilcllcf- 
pont, next the Propontis, and oppofite to Lampfacus 
in Afia. Now Gallipoli. 

CALLIPPIC muon. See Calippic. 

CALL 1 RRHOE, (anc. geog), fumamed Ennea - 
e run of, from its nine fprings or channels ; a fountain 
not far from Athens, greatly adorned by Piliftiatus, 
where there were feveral wells, but this only the run- 
ning fpring. Callirrhoe was alfo the name of a very 
fine fpring of hot water beyond Jordan near the Dead 
Sea, into which it empties itfclf. 

CALISIA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
<mia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 6th 
.Aider, Enfau. The calyx is triphyUousj the petals 


are three ; the anther* are double ; and the capfulc 
is bilocular. There is but one fpccics, a native of 
America. % 

CALLISTEA, in Grecian antiquity, a Lefbian 
feftival, wherein the women prefented thcmfelves in Ju- 
no’s temple, and the prize was afllgned to the faireft. 
There was another of thefe contentions at the feftival 
of Ceres Eleufinia among the Parrhafians, and another 
among the Elcans, where the moil beautiful man was 
prefented with a complete fuit of aimour, which he 
confccratcd to Minerva, to whofe temple he walked in 
proci flion, being accompanied by his friends, who ad- 
orned him with ribbons, and crowned him with a gar- 
land of myrtle. 

CALLISTHENES the philofophcr, difciplc and 
relation of Ariftotlc, by whole defire he accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his expeditions; but proving 
too fevere a cenfurcr of that hero’s condud, he was 
put by him to the torture (on a fufpicion of a treafon- 
able conlpiracy), and died under it, 328 years before 
Chrift. 

CALL 1 ST RATUS, an excellent Athenian orator, 
was banilhcd for having obtained too great an autho- 
rity in the government. Dcmofthcncs was fo ftruck 
with the force of his eloquence, and the glory it pro- 
cured him, that he abandoned Plato, and refolved from 
thenceforward to apply himfclf to oratory. 

CALLITRICliE, or Star grass, in botany: A 
genus of thedigynia order, belonging to the monondrU 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the nth order, Holoraee*. There is no calyx, but two 
petals, and the capfulc is bilocular and tetrafpermoua. 

CAL LOO, a fortrefs in the Netherlands, in the 
territory of Waes, on the river Schcld, fubjett to the 
houfe of Auftria. The Dutch were defeated here by 
the Spaniards in 1638. E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 
51.15. 

CALLOSUM roxrus, in anatomy, a wliitifti hard 
fubltance, joining the two hemilphercs of the braio, 
and appearing in view when the two hemifphcrts arc 
drawn back. See Anatomy, N j 132. 

CALLOT (James), a celebrated engraver born at 
Nancy in 1593. In his youth he travelled to Rome 
to learn deliguing and engraving ; and from thence 
went to Florence, where the grand duke took him into 
his fervicc. After the death of that prince, Callot re- 
turned to his native country ; when he was very fa- 
vourably received by Ileury duke of Lorrain, who fet- 
tled a conliderablc penfion upon him. His reputation 
being foon after fpread all over Europe, the infanta of 
the Netherlands drew him to BruflTeU, where he engra- 
ved the fiege of Breda. I.ouib XIII. made him de- 
fign the fiege of Rochelle, and that of the ific of Rhc. 
The French king, having taken Nancy in <631, made 
Callot the propuial of reprefenting that new conquetl, 
as he had already done the taking of Rochelle : but 
Callot begged to be excufed ; and fame courtiers refol- 
ving to oblige him to do it, he anfwcred, that he would 
fooner cut off his thumb than do any thing againft the 
honour of his prince and country. This cxcufe the 
king accepted ; and faid, that the duke of Lorrain was 
happy in having fuch faithful and affectionate tubjeCts. 
Callot followed his bufinefs fo elofely, that, though he 
died at 43 years of age, he is faid to have left of his 
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C allot, own execution about 1500 piece*, The following are 

Callu*. B f cw Q f t ^ e principal. I. Tl«r murder of the innocents, a 
fmall oval plate, engraved at Florence. Callot engraved 
the fame fubje£t at Nancy, with fome difference in the 
figures on the background. The former is the moft 
rare: a fine impreflinn of it 13 very difficult to be found. 
2. The marriage of Cana m GatiUc, from Paolo Veronefe, 
a middling-fixed plait lengthwife. $.*1 \it ptljfion cfChrifl, 
6 n twelve very (mall upright plates: full impreflions 
very fcarce. 4. St foln in the ifland of Palma, a fmall 
plate, nearly fquare. 5. The temptation of St Anthony, a 
middling- fixed plate, lengthwitc. He alfo engraved 
the fame fubjc& larger ; which, though not the bfft, 
is notwiibftanding the fcarccft print. There is a con- 
fiderable difference in the treatment of the fubjeft in 
the two prints. 6. The pur.ifhmcntt , wherein Is feen the 
execution of feveral criminals The marks of the beft 
impreffions of this plate are, a fmall fquare tower 
which appears above the houfes, towards the left, and a 
very fmall image of the Virgin placed in an angle of 
the wall, 'near the middle of the print. 7. The miferiet 
of war, eighteen fmall plates, lengthwife. There is 
another fet on the fame fubjeft, confiding of feven 
platcilcfs than the former. 8 . rhcjTM/ fair of Florence, 
fo called bccaufe it was engraved at Florence. As 
feveral parts of this pbtc were not equally bitten by 
the aquafortis, it is difficult to meet with a fine im» 
predion. Callot, on his return to Nancy, re-engraved 
this plate without any alteration. The copy, howc- 
ever, is by no means equal to the original. The fir ft 
is diftinguifhed from the fecond by the words./n Firen- 
xa, which appear below at the right hand corner of 
the plate The fecond has thefe words in the fame 
place, Fe Florientie , Cff excudit Nancei. There is alfo a 
large copy of this print, reverfed, publifhed by Savery; 
but the difference is rafily diftinguifhed between it and 
the true print. 9. The little fair , other wife called the 
flayert at borult t where alfo fome prafants are repre- 
sented dancing. This is one of the fcarccft of Callot’s 
prints ; and it is very difficult to meet with a fine im- 
preflion of it, for the diftances and olher pans of the 
plate failed in the biting it with the aquafortis. 10. The 
tilting, or the nrtv freet at Nancy, a middling- fixed plate, 
lengthwife. 1 1 . The Garden of Nancy , where young 
men are playing with a balloon, the fame. 1 2. View of the 
Port Ncuf, a fmall plate, lengthwife- 15. Vitro of the. 
Louvre, the Came. 14. Four letndfcapex, fmall plates* 
lengthwife. 

CALLUS, or Callosity, in a general fenfc, any 
cutaneous, corneous^ or ofTeaus hardnefs, whether na- 
tural or preternatural ; but moft frequently it means 
the callus generated about the edges of a fra&ure, pro- 
vided by nature to prtferve the fra&ured bones, or di- 
vided parts, in the fit nation in which they are replaced 
by the furgeon. A callus, in this lall fenfe, is a fort 
of jelly, or liquid vifeous matter, that fwcats out from 
the fmall arteries and bony fibres of the divided parts, 
and fills up the chinks or. cavities between them. It 
firft appears of a cartilaginous fubftanoc ; but at length 
becomes quite bony, and joins the fradured part fo 
firmly together, that the limb will often make greater 
refiftar.ee to aoy external violence with this part than 
with thofc which were never broken. 

Callus is alfo a hard, denfe, infcnftble knob, riling 
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on the hands, feet, &c. by much fri&ion and preflure 

again ft hard bodies. Cilmet. 

CALM, the ftate of reft which appears in the air 

and fea when there is no wind ftirrirrg. A calm is 
more dreaded by a fca-faring man than a ftorm if he 
has a ftrong Ihip and fca-room enough ; for under the 
line cxccffive heat fumetimes produces fuchdcad calms, 
that (hips are obliged to (lay two or three mouths with- 
out being able to ftir one way or other. Two oppofite 
winds will fometimes make a calm. This is frequently 
obferved in the gulph of Mexico, at no great dillance 
from the (horc, where fome guft or land-wind will 
fo poife the general caltcrly wind, as to produce a per- 
fect calm. 

Calms are never fo great on the ocean as on the 
Mediterranean, by rcafon the flux and reflux of the 
former keep the water in a continual agitation, even 
where there is no w ind ; whereas there being no tides 
in the latter, the calm is fometimes fo dead, that tha 
face of the water is as clear as a looking-glafs ; but 
filch calms arc almoft conftanl prefages of an approach- 
ing ftorm. On the coafts about Smyrna, a long calm 
is reputed a prognoilic of an earthquake. 

It is not uncommon for the vefleU to be calmed, or 
becalmed, as the Tailors exprefs it, in the road of the 
conftant Levantine winds, in places where they ride 
near the land. Thus between the two capes of Car- 
tooche toward the main, and cape Antonio in Cuba, 
the fea is narrow, and there is often a calm produced 
by fome guft of a land-wind, that poifes the Levantine 
wind, and renders the whole perfectly ftill for two or 
three days. In this cafe, the current that runs here is 
of ufe to the vcffcls if it fets right ; when it fets eaftcr- 
ly, a (hip will have a pafTagc in three or four days to 
the Havannah;. but if otherwife, it is often a fortnight 
or three weeks fail, the (hip being embayed in the 
gulf of Mexico. 

When the weather is perfectly calm, no wind at all 
ftirring, the Tailors try which way the current fets, by 
means of a boat which they fend out, and which will 
ride at anchor though there is no bottom to be found, 
as regularly and well as if faftened by the ftrongeft an- 
chor to the bottom. The method is this they row 
the boat to a little diftance from the' (hip, and then 
throw over their plummet, which is about forty pounds 
weight ; they let this fink to about two hundred fa- 
thom and then, though it never reaches the bottom, 
the boat will turn head againft tlic current, and ride as 
firmly, as can be. 

Cjlm Latitude /, in fea language, are fituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, between the tropic of Cancer and the 
latitude of 29 0 N. or they denote the fpace that lies 
between the trade and variable winds, bccaufe it is fre- 
quently fubje& to calms of long duration. 

CALMAR, a ftrong fea-port of Sweden, in the 
province of Sxnaland, divided into two towns, the old 
and the new 1 but of the former there remains only the 
church and a few houfes. The new town is built a 
little way from the other, and has large handfome hou- 
fes. E. Long. 16. ly. N. Lat.-y6. 48. 

CALMET (Auguftinc), one of the moft learned 
and laborious writers of the 18th century, was born at 
Mcfnil le Horgne, a village in the diocefe of Toul in 
France, in the year 1672, and took the habit of thei 
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Cilmucks BenediAines in 1688. Among the many works he 
c I* published arc, l. A F'eral exposition, in French, of all 
» the books In the Old Tdlamcnt, in nine volumes folio, 

a. An hiftorical, critical, chronological, geographical, 
and literal, did ionary of the Bible, in four vols folio, 
enriched with a great number of figures of Jewilh an- 
tiquitre*. 3. A civil and cccltfullieal hiflory of Lor- 
ram, three toIs folio. 4. A hiftory of the Old and 
New Teftament, and of the Jews, in two volumes fo- 
lio, and feven vols duodecimo. y. An univerial facred 
and profane hiftory, in ft veral volumes quarto. He 
died in 1757. 

CAi. MUCKS. See Kalmccks. 

CAI.NE, a town of Wiltfhire in England, feated 
on a river of the fame name. It has a handfome church, 
and fends two members to parliament. W. Long. I. 
59. N. Let. ft. 30. 

CALNEH, (arc. grog.) a city in the land of Shi- 
nar, built by Nimrod, and the laft city mentioned 
(Gen. x. 10.) as belonging to his kingdom. It is 
believed to be the fame with Calno mentioned in Ifaiah 
(x. 9.), and with Canneh in Ezekiel (xxvii. 23.) with 
ft ill greater variation. It is obferved, that it mull 
have been fituated in Mesopotamia, lince thefe pro- 
phet* join it with Haran, Eden, Aflyria, and Chilmad, 
which carried on a trade with Tyre, It is find by the 
Chaldee interpreters as n!fo by Eufcbius and Jerom, 
to be the fame with Ctcftphon, ftanding upon the 
Tigris aI>out three mile* diftant from Sdrucia, and 
that for fomc time it was the capital city of the Par- 
thian*. 

CALOGERI, in chtiTch-hiftory, monks of the 
Greek church, divided into three degrees: the novices, 
railed itrchari ; the ordinary profefTcd, called 
mi i and the more perfect, called mr^nlachtyni : they are 
likewife divided into esnobitet, anchorets, and reclufes. 
The ccnobites are employed in reciting their offices 
from midnight to fun-fet ; they are obliged to make 
three genuflexions at the door of the choir, and, return- 
ing, to bow to the right and to the left, to their bre- 
thren. The anchorites retire from the converiation of 
the world, and live in hermitages in the neighbourhood 
of the monafl erics; they cultivate a little fpot of ground, 
and never go out but on Sunday* and holidays to per- 
form their devotion* at the next monaflery. As for 
the reclufes, they fhut themfelres up in grotto* and ca* 
vents on the top* of mountain*, w*hich they never go 
out of, abandoning themfrlvcs entirely to Providence : 
they live on the alma fent them by the neighbouring 
momftcrics. 

CA 1 . 0 MEL, or dulcified fublimate of mercury. 
See Pharmacy, Indtx. 

CALOPHYLLUM, in botany: A genus of the 
monegynia order belonging to the polvandria clafs of 
plants : and in the natural method ckilfed under thofe 
called & Uf/d by Linnaeus The corolla is tetrapeta- 
lous ; the calyx tftraphyUous and coloured ; the fruit 
a <_ r lohcfc plum. There are two fpccics, both natives 
of India. 

CALOTTE, a <*np or coif of hair, fattin, or other 
ftuti ; an eedeftaftkai oraaincnt in mod Popilh coun- 
tries Bee Cap. 

Calotte, in architedorr, a round cavity or de- 
preffiav, in fmm of a cap or cup, lathed and plaftcrcd, 
ufed to diniiuilb the rife or elevation of e moderate cha- 
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pe\ cabinet, alcove, &c. whkh, without fuch an cx- CaJpe 
pedient, would be too high for other pieces of the ^ , ft 
■partment. 

CALPE, a mountain of Andalufia in Spain ; at 
the foot of which, towards the fea, Hand* the town of 
Gibraltar. It is half a league in height towards the 
land, and fo ftccp that there is no approaciiing it on 
that fide. 

CALPURNIUS (Titus), a Latin Sicilian poet, 
lived under the emperor Cams and his fon. We have 
feven of his eclogues remaining. 

CALQUING, or Calk ixo, a term ufed in paint- 
ing, &c. wlie re the hack-fide of any thing is covered 
over with a black or red colour, and the ftrokes or linca 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, or other mat- 
ter, by palling lightly over each ftroke of the defiga 
with a point, which leaves an impreftion of the colour 
on the plate or wall. 

CALTH A, in botany : A genus of the rnonogy- 
nia order belonging to the polyandria clal’s of plant* ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 26th or- 
der, MubjfiHqu*. There is no calyx ; there are five 
petal*; no nc&aria ; the capfulea arc many, and polrfpcr- 
mou*. There is only one fptic* known, which grow# 
naturally in rncift. boggy* lands in many parts of Eng- 
land end Scotland. Fhcrc i* a variety, with very 
doubk- flowers, which for its beauty is preserved in 
gardens. It is propagated by parting the roots in au- 
tumn. It Ihould be planted in a moift foil and fhady 
fituntion; nnd a* there arc often fuch places in gardens 
where few other plants will thrive, fo thefe may he al- 
lowed room, and during their feafon of flowering will 
afford an agreeable variety. The flowers gathered 
before they expand, and preferred in faltcd vinegar, 
arc a good fubftitutc for capers. The juice of the 
petals, boiled with a little alum, flam* paper yellow. 

The remarkable ycllownef* of the butter in fpring ns 
fuppolcd to be caufed by this plant : but cows wtU not 
cat it, unlcfs compelled by extreme hunger ; and thro, 
Bocrhaavc fays, it occaftons fuch an inAimnuttion, that 
they generally die. Upon May-day, the country 
people drew the flowers upon the pavement before their 
doors. Goats and fheep cat this platt ; hoifes, cows, 
and fwine, rrfufe it. 

CALTROP, in liotany. See Tribulvs. 

Caltrop, in military affair*, an inllrtiment with 
four iron points, difpolid in a triangular form, fo that 
three of them are always on the ground, and the fourth 
in the air. They ard Scattered over the ground where 
the enemy’s cavalry is to pafs, in order to embarrafs 
them. 

CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy* fcalp or upper 
part of the he*d, which, either by difeafe or old a.c, 
grows bald firft. 

CAL V ART (Deni*), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1 J52; and had for hi* ma.lers 
Profpero Fontana and Lorenzo Sabbat ini. He open- 
ed a fchool at Bologna, which became celebrated ; and 
from which proceeded Guido, Attinni, and other great 
mailers. Calvart was well (killed in architcCluix-, per- 
fpetiivc, and anatomy, which he coniitiered a* oceef- 
farv to a painter, and taught them to his pupils. His 
principal work* are at Bologua, Rome, and Reggio. 

He died at Bologna in 1619. 

CALVARY, a term ufed in Catholic countries for 
6 a 
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a kind of chapel of devotion rai fed on a hillock near a 
city, in memory of the place where Jefus Chritt wan 
crucified near the city of Jcrufalcm. The word cornea 
from the Latin calvarium ; and that from calvus, bald ; 
in regard the top of that hillock was bare anddeftitute 
of verdure: which is sdfo fignifiedby the Hebrew word 
gr.l" 6 tha. Such is the Calvary of SfV alcrian near Paris { 
which is accompanied with fevcral little chapels, in each 
of which is rep re 1 l 11 ted in fculpturc one of the myftcrics 
of the paflinn. 

Calvary, in heraldry, a crofs fo called, bccaufie it 
referable* the crofs on which our Saviour fullered. It 
is always fcl upon Heps. 

CALVERT (George), afterwards lord Baltimore 
was born at Kipling in Y orktttire about the year 1582, 
and educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and afterwards travelled. At his re- 
turn, he was made fccrctary to Sir Robert Cecil : he 
was afterwards knighted, and in 1 6 1 8 appointed one 
of the principal fccretarics of Hate. But after lie had 
enjoyed that poft about five yearn, he willingly refigned 
it; freely owning to his majefty that he was become a 
Roman-catholic, fo that he mutt either he wanting to 
his truA, or violate his confidence in difeharging his 
office. This ingenuous confeflion fo affettted kin^ 
James, that he continued him privy-counfcllor all his 
reign, and the fame year created him baron of Bal- 
timore in the kingdom of Ireland. He had be- 
fore obtained a patent for him and his heirs, for the 
province of Avelon in Newfoundland : but that being 
expo fed to the infults of the French, he abandon- 
ed it, and afterwards obtained the grant of a country 
on the north part of Virginia from Charles I. who call- 
ed it Maryland, in honour of his queen : but he died 
in April 1632 (aged 50), before the patent was made 
out. It was, however, filled up to his fon Cecil Cal- 
vert lord Baltimore ; and bears date June 20th 1632. 
It is held from the crown as part of the manor of 
Windfor, on one very fingular condition, viz. to pre- 
fent two Indian arrows yearly, on Eaftcr Tuefday, at 
the cattle, where they are kept and fhown to vifitors.— 
His lordfhip wrote, t. A Latin poem on the death of 
Sir Henry Upton. 2. Speeches in parliament. 3. Va- 
rious letters of ftatc. 4. The anfwerofTom Tell-truth. 
5. The practice of princes. And, 6. The lamentation 
of the kirk. 

CAL VI, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the 
kingdom of Naplrs, fituated near the fca, about fifteen 
miles north of the city of Naples. E. Long. 14. 45. 
N. Lat. 41. if- 

Calvi is alfo the name of a fca-port in the ifland of 
Corfica, fituated on a bay, on the well fide of the 
iiland, about 40 miles fouth-wdl of Ballia. E. Long. 
9. 5. N. Lat. 42. 16. 

CALVIN (John), the celebrated reformer of the 
Clirittian church from Romilh fuperftitions and do&ri- 
nal errors, and founder of the fed lincc called CaMm/b f 
w as bom in 1509. He was the fon of a cooper of 
Noyon in Picardy ; and his real name was 
which he chofc to latinize into Cahimu , tty ling him- 
fclf in the title-page to his tirtt work (a Commentary 
on Seneca dr dementia J, “ Lucius Calvinus, C'ivis Koma- 
nut;*’ an early proof of his pride, at about 24 years 
of age. In 1529, he was rector of Pont i'Evcquc; and 
in 1534 he threw up this benefice, feparatiqg huifclf 
Vot. IV. Part I. 


entirely from the Romilh church. The perfecutlon 
againtt the Protettants in France (with whom he was 
now attociated) obliged him to retire to Bade in Swit- 
zerland : here he published his famous Inttitutes of the 
Chrittian rcligiou in 153$. The following year, he 
was chofcn profeflbr of divinity, and one of the tniui- 
fters of the church, at Geneva. The next year, via. X 537, 
he made all the people folcmnly fwcar to a body of doc- 
trines; but finding that religion had not yet had any great 
influence on the morals of the people, he, affitted by other 
minitters, declared, that fincc all their admonitions and 
warnings had proved unfucccfsful, they could not cele- 
brate the holy facrainent as long as thefe difordera 
reigned ; he alfo declared, that be could not fubmit to 
fomc regulations made by the fynod of Berne. -Upoa 
which the Syndics having fummoned the people, it 
was ordered that Calvin and two other minitters ihould 
leave the city within two days. Upon tliis Calvin re- 
tired to StraJburg, where he ettablilhcd a French 
church, of which he was the firft minitter, and was al- 
fo chofcn profeflbr of divinity there. Two years af- 
ter he was chofcn to afiitt at the diet appointed by 
the emperor to meet at Worms and at Rati lb on in order 
to appeafe the troubles occafioncd by the difference of 
religion. He went with Bucer, and entered into a 
conference with Melaatton. The people of Geneva 
now entreated him to return ; to which he contented, 
and arrived at Geneva, September 13th IJ41. He 
began with ettabliihing a form of ccclefiaJtical dlfci- 
pline, and a confittorial jurifdidion, with the power of 
inflicting all kinds of canonical punilhments. This 
was greatly difiiked by many perfons, who imagined 
that the papal tyranny would loon be revived. Calvin, 
however, aflerted on all occafions the rights of his 
confittory with inflexible ttrictnrfs ; and he caufed Mi- 
chael Servetus to be burnt at the ttake for writing a- 
gainll the doctrine of the Trinity. But though the 
rigour of his proceedings fometimes occafioncd great 
tumults in the city, yet nothing could lhake his ftca- 
dinefs and inflexibility. Amongil all the ditturbanccs 
of the commonwealth, he took care of the foreign 
churches in England, France, Germany, and ir. Po- 
land ; and did more by his pen than his prefence, fend- 
ing his advice and inftni&ions by letter, and writing 
a great number of book*. This great rt former died 
on the 27th of May 1564, aged £5. His works were 
printed together at Amtterdam in 1671, in nine vo- 
lumes folio: the principal of which arc his Inttitutions, 
in Latin, the belt edition of which is that of Robert 
Stephens in 1553* in folio; and his Commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures, — Calvin is univcrfally allowed 
to have liad great talents, an excellent genius, and pro- 
found learning. His ftyle is grave and polite. Inde- 
pendent of his fpiritual pride, his morals were exem- 
plary ; for he was pious, fober, chattc, laborious, and 
difmtcrctted. But his memory can never be purified 
from the llain of burning Servetus: it ill became a 
reformer to adopt the molt odious practice of the cor- 
rupt church of Rome. 

CALVINISM, the do&rirte and fentiments o£ 
Calvin and his followers. Calvinifm fubfifls in iti 
greatc tt purity in the city of Geneva; and from thence 
it was firll propagated into Germany, France, the Li- 
nked Provinces, and England. In France it was oho* 
littted by the revocation of the edict of Nantz in v6fty. 
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It lias been the prevailing religion in the United Pro- 
vinces ever fince the year 1571. The theological fyf- 
tem of Calvin was adopted, and made the public rule 
of faith in England, under the reign of Edward VI. 
and the church of Scotland was modelled by John 
Kngx, the difciple of Calvin, agreeably to the doc- 
trine, ritc% and form of ccclcfiailical government, clla- 
bl ilhrel at Geneva. In England it ha 1 ; declined fince 
the time of queen Elizabeth ; though it Hill fublills, 
fonic fay a little allayed, ia the articles of the eftablifh- 
cd church ; and in its rigour in Scotland. 

The diftinguilhing theological tenets of Calvinifm, as 
the term i:t now generally applied, refpect the doc- 
trines of PftEDESTtN'ATinK, or particular Election 
and Rfproiiatjon, original Sin, particular Redemp- 
tion, effectual, or, as fome have called it, irrcfiftible 
Grace in regeneration. Justification by faith, Pm- 
severance, and the Trinity. Sec each of thefe arti- 
cles. 

Betides tlie do&rinal part of Calvin’s fyftem, which, 
fo far as it differs from that of other reformers of the 
fame period, principally regarded the abfolute decree 
of God, whereby the future and eternal condition of 
the human race was determined out of mere fovercign 
plcafurc and free-will ; it extended likewife to the dif- 
ciplinc and government of the ChriHian church, the 
nature of the Eucharift, and the qualification of thofe 
who were intitled to the participation of it. Calvin 
conlidcrcd every church as a feparate and independent 
body, invefted with the power of legislation for itfelf. 
He propofed tliat it fhould be governed by prefbyterics 
and fynods, compofcd of clergy and laity, without 
biihops, or any clerical fubordination ; and maintain- 
ed, that the province of the civil magiilrate extended 
only to its protection and outward accommodation. 
In order to facilitate an union with the Lutheran church, 
he acknowledged a real, though fpiritu.il, prefcncc of 
Chrift, in the Eucharift, that true Chritlians were uni- 
ted to the man Chrift in this ordinance, and that di- 
vine grace was conferred upon them, and fealed to 
them, in the celebration of it ; and he confined the 
rivilege of communion to pious and regenerate hc- 
cvcrs. In France the Calvin ifls arc dittinguifhed by 
the name of Huguenots ; and, among the common people, 
by that of ParpailloU, In Germany they are con- 
founded with the Lutherans, under the general title 
Prottjiants / only fometimes dittinguifhed by the name 
Reformed. 

CALVINISTS, in church-hittory, thofe who fol- 
low the opinions of Calvin. See the two preceding 
articles. 

Crypto-CAiriNttrs , a name given to the favourers 
of Calvinifm in Saxony, on account of their feerct at- 
tachment to the Genevan do&rine and difciplinc. 
Many of them fullered by the decreet of the convoca- 
tion of Torgaw, held in 1576. The Calviniits in their 
progrefs have divided into various branches, or lefler 
feds. 

CALVISIUS (Seth), a celebrated German chro- 
nologcr in the beginning of the 1 7th century. He 
wrote Elerubus calendar it Gregorian, et dufdex ealendarii 
mehoris forma, and other learned works, together with 
fome excellent treatifes on mufic. He died in 1617, 
.aged 61. 

CALVITIES, or Calyitium, in medicine, bald- 


nefs, or a want of hair, particularly on the find put, 
occnfioncd by the moifture of the head, which fhould 
feed it, being dried up, by fome difeafe, old age, 
or the immoderate ufe of powder, flee. See Alo- 
pecia. 

CALUMET, a fymbolical inftrument of great im- 
portance among the American Indians. — It is nothing 
more than n pipe, whole bowl is generally made of a 
foft red marble : the tube of a very long reed, orna- 
mented with the wings and feathers of birds. No af- 
fair of confequeuct is t ran faded without the calumet. 
It ever appears in meetings of commerce or exchanges f 
in congreflea for determining of peace or war; and 
even in the very fury of a battle. The acceptance of th< 
calumet is a mark of concurrence with the terms pro- 
pofed ; as the refufal is a certain mark of rejection. 
Even in the rage of a conflict this pipe is fometimes 
offered; and if accepted, the weapons of deftruetion 
inftantly drop from their hands, and a truce enfues. It 
fee ms the faenunent of the favages ; for no compact 
is ever violated which is confirmed by a whiff from 
this holy reed. When they treat of war, the pipe ami 
all its ornaments are ufuafly red, or fometimes red on- 
ly on one fide. The fiz.e and decorations of the calu- 
met arc for the moil part proportioned to the quality 
of the perfons to whom they arc prefented, and to the 
importance of the occafion. The cidumct of peace is dif- 
ferent from that of war. They make ufe of the for- 
mer to feal their alliance® and treaties, to travel with 
fiifety, and to receive Grangers ; but of the latter lo 
proclaim war. It confifta of a red ltone, like marble, 
formed into a cavity refembling the head of a tobacco 
pipe, and fixed to a hollow reed. They ailorn it with 
feathers of various colours ; and name it the calumet 
of the fun, to which luminary they prefent it, in ex- 
pectation of thereby obtaining a change of weather as 
often as they defirc. From the winged ornaments of 
the calumet, and its conciliating ufes, writers compare 
it to the caduceus of Mercury, which was carried by 
the caduccatores, or meffengers of peace, with terms 
to the hoilile ttates. It is lingular, that the moll re- 
mote nations, and the moil oppoiite in their other 
cuftoms and manners, Ihould in fome things have, 
as it were, a certain confcnt of thought. The Greeks 
and the Americans had the fame idea, .in the inven- 
tion of the caduceus of the one, and the calumet of the 
other. 

Donee of the CjUUMMT , is a folemn rite among the 
Indians on various occasions. They dare not waih 
thcmfclvcs in rivers in the beginning of fummer, nor 
taftc of the new fruits, without performing it ; and 
the fame ceremony always confirms a peace or precedes 
a war. It is performed in the winter-time in their 
cabins, and in fummer in the open fields. For this 
put pule they choofe a fpot among trees to (hade 
them from the heat of the fun, and lay in tlie middle 
a Large mat, as a carpet, fetting upon it the mouitor, 
or god, of the chief of the company. On the right 
hand of this image they place tlie calumet, as their 
great deity, crc&iug around it a kind of trophy with 
their arms. 'Filings being thus difpofed, and the hour 
of dancing come, thofe who arc to ling take the moll 
honourable leatu under the lhade of the trees. Tlie 
company is then ranged round, even* one, before he fit* 
down, fainting the monitor, which is done by blowing 
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C dsmct upon it tbe fiaokc of tlicirtobacco. Each perfon next rc- 
R cctvcv the calumet in rotation, and holding it with both 
. J y “ e ‘ hands, dances to the cadence of the vocal mafic, which 
is accompanied with the beating of a fort of drum. 
During this exercife, he gives a fignal to one of their 
warriors who takes a bow, arrow, and axe, from the 
trophies already mentioned, and fights him ; the for- 
mer defending himfelf with the calumet only, and both 
of them dancing all the while. This mock engage- 
ment being over, he who holds the calumet makes a 
fpeech, in which he gives an account of the battles 
he lias fought, and the prifoaers he has taken, and 
then receives a cloak, or fome other prefent, from the 
chief of the ball. He then rrfigns the calumet to an- 
other, who haring a&cd a iirailar part, delivers it to a 
third, who afterwards gives it to his neighbour, till at 
lail the inftrument returns to the perfon that began the 
ceremony, who prefents it to the nation invited to the 
feall, a« a mark of their friendfhip, and a confirmation 
of their alliance, when this is the occafion of the en- 
tertainment. 

CALUMNY, pie crime of deciding another faUcly, 
and knowingly fo, of Tome heinous offence. 

Oath of Calumny , 'Jununmtum (or rather Jutjn* 
ratuium) C alum nix, among civilians and canonills, was 
an oath which both parties in a caufc were obliged to 
take ; the plaintiff that he did not bring his charge, 
and the defendant that he did not deny it, with a ddign 
to abufc each other, but bccaule they believed their 
raufe was jud and good ; that they would not deny 
the truth* nor create unncccflary delays, nor offer the 
judge or evidence any gifts or bribes. If the plaintiff 
refilled tins oath, tHe complaint or libel was clifmiffcd; 
if the defendant, it was taken pro cmfejfa. This cuftom 
was taken from the ancient athletic ; who, before they 
engaged, were to fwear that they had no malice, nor 
would ufc any unfair means for overcoming each other. 
The juramentum e alumni* is much difufed, as a great 
occafion of peijury. Anciently the advocates and pruc- 
tors alfo took this oath ; but of late it is difpenfed 
w ith, and thought fufficicnt that they take it once for 
all at their liril admiffion to pradicc. fire alfo Law, 
Part III. n 4 * clxxxiv. 7. 

CALVUS (Cornelius Licinius), a celebrated Ro- 
man orator, was the friend of Catullus ; and flourifhed 
•64 B. C. Catullus, Ovid, and Horace, (peak of him. 

CALX properly fignifics /me, but is alfo ufrd by 
chemift* and phyfictans for a fine powder remaining 
after the calcination or corrofion of mctaL and other 
mineral Jubilances. All metallic calces at lead all 
thofc made by fire, are found to weigh more than the 
metal from which they were originally produced. See 
the article Fire. 

Calx Native, in natural hiftory* a kind of marly 
earth, of a dead whitifh colour, which, if thrown into 
water, makes a conliderable bubbling and luffing noife, 
and has, witliout previous burning, the quality* of ma- 
king a cement like lime or plaflcr of Paris. 

Calx Vh\t, or i^uiri-Ime, that whereon no water 
lias been caff, in coutradillinelioii to lime which has been 
flakcil by pouring water on it. 

CALYBITLS, the inhabitant of a cottage, an ap- 
pellation given to divers faints on account of their 
long nTidcnce in fome hut, by way of mortification. 


The word ts formed from •«**»»*, tego, / cover ; Calyon- 
whence ««> v<T», a little cot.— -The Romiih church com- *hcm*, 
memorates St John the caly bites on tlic 15th of De- * JJ*"* 
cember. ? 

CALYCANTHEMiE, in botany, an order of 
plants in the Fragment* metbmfi natora/u of Lin- 
nxus, in which are the following genera, viz. cpilo- 
biutn, cenothera, juflixa, ludivigia, oldenlai.dia, ifnar- 
da, See. See Botany, fc£t. vi. 17. 

CALYCANTHUS, in botany: A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the icofandrta clafa of 
plants ; and in the natural method claffcd with thofc 
of which the order is doubtful. Hie calyx is mono- 
phyllous, urceolatc, or blown up ; fquarrofc, or friz- 
zled with fmall coloured leaves, the corolla confiding 
of the leaves on the calyx ; the ftyles arc numerous, each 
with a glandular Jligma { the feeds are many, each 
with a train, within a fucculent calyx. There are two 
fpecies ; namely, I. The prxcox, which is not quite 
inured to this climate ; and, 2. The floridus, a flower- 
ing cal yean thus or Carolina allfpiee tree, a native of 
Carolina. It feldom grows, at lead with us, to more than 
five feet high. It divides into many branches irregularly 
near the ground. They arc of a brown colour, and 
being brui fed emit a moil agreeable odour. The leaves 
that gainilh thk delightful aromatic are of an oval fi- 
gure, pointed: They arc near four inches long, and 
arc at lead two and a half broad, and are placed oppo- 
lite by pairs on the branches. At the end of thefe 
(land the flowers, of a kind of chocolatc-purpic colour, 
and which arc poflefled of the yppofite qualities of the 
bark on the branches. They (laud iingle on their (hort 
fooitlidks, come out in May and June, and are fuc- 
cccdcd by ripe feeds in England. The propagation 
of this (hrub is not very difficult ; though more than 
common care mull be taken, after fmall plants arc 
obtained, to preferve them till they arc of a fixe to be 
vestured abroad. The Lit year's (hoots, if laid in the 
ground, the bark cfpccially being a little bruifed, will 
itrike root within the compafs of twelve months, par- 
ticularly if the layers arc (haded, and now and then 
watered in the fummer's drought. Iu the fpring they 
Jhould be taken o(F, and planted in pots ; and if tlicfe 
are afforded a fmall degree of heat in a bed, they will 
itrike fo much the fooncr and (Longer. After they 
have been in this bed a month or fix weeks, they fhould 
be taken out. In the heat of the fummer they (hould 
be placed in the (hade ; and if the pots arc plunged 
into the Datura] ground, it will be fo much the better. 

At the approach of the fuccecding winter’s bad wea- 
ther, the pots fhould be removed into the grecn-houfc, 
or fome (belter, and in the fpring may refume their old 
ffations : and this Ihould be repeated till they are of a 
proper iizc and (Length to be planted out to (land. If 
the pots in which they were firff planted were fmall, 
they may be Jkifted into larger a fpring or two after ; 
and, when they have got to lie pretty ffrong plants, 
they may he turned out, mould and all, into the places 
where they arc to remain. By this care of potting 
them, and houiing them during the fevert weather in 
winter, the young crop will be preferred ; othrrwifc, 
if they were planted immediately abroad, the firil hard 
froft the ciifuing winter would deflroy them all : Tan- 
ner’s bark about their roots will be the moil proper 
G 2 fccurityj 
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Ciljnflonr fecurity ; at they are at beft, when full frown, but 
« M . tender plant*, and moil bare the warmeft fituation and 
dried foil. 

CALYCIFLORJE, in botany, tlie 16th order in 
Linoetn’s Fragments method* naturalise confiding of 
lants which, as the title imports, have the {lamina 
the flower) inferred into the calyx. This order con- 
tains the following genera, via. clcagnus, hippophae, 
•fyris, and trophis. Sec Botany, fed. vi. 16. 

CALYCIST^K (from calyx the flower-cup), fy He- 
matic hot an ids, fo termed by Linnaeus, who have ar- 
xanged all vegetables from the different fpccics, ftruc- 
turc, and oilier circumftanccs, of the calyx or flower- 
cup. The only fy Items of this kind are the Character 
piantarum no via t a poll humous work of Maguolius, 
profeflor of botany at Montpelier, publifhed in 1720 ; 
and Linnrcus’s Mtlhodus calydna , publifhed in his 
ClaJfcj plantar um y at Leyden, in 1738. See Botany, 
p. \i<>. 

CALYDON, (anc. gcog.), a town of .£olia, fitu- 
ated feven miles and a half from the fea, and divided 
bjr the river Evenus : the country was anciently called 
jEoTu, from the iEolians its inhabitants. This country 
was famous for the flory of Meleager and tht Caledo- 
nian boar. 

CALYPSO, in fabulous hiftory, a goddefs, who 
was the daughter of Occanut and Tethys, or, as others 
fay, of Atlas. She was queen of the ifland of Ogygia, 
which from her was called the ifland of Calypfo. Ac- 
cording to Homer, Ulyflct differed ftiipwreck on her 
coaft, and flaid with her feveral years. 

CALYPTRA, among botanifts, a thin membrana- 
ceous involucrum, ufbally of a conic figure, which co- 
vers the parts of fru&ification. The capfuks of moil 
of the mofles hare ealyptrsr. 

CALYX, among botanifts, a general term expref- 
fmg the cup of a flower, or that part of a plant which 
funounds and fupports the other parts of the flower. 

The cups of flowers are very various in their ftruc- 
ture, and on that account ditlinguifticd by feveral 
names, as periantbimm , iavolucrum, fpallxi, gluma, &c» 
See Botany, p. 439. 

CALZADA, a town of Old Caflilc in Spain, feat- 
rd on the river Legkra. W. Long. 2. 47. N. Lat. 
4 *- ,2 * 

CAMALA, in natural hiftory, a genus of the femi- 
pctlucid gems approaching to the onyx ftru&urc, be- 
ing compofcd of zones, and formed on a cryitalline 
bails ; but having their zones very broad and thick, 
ami laid akernately one on another, with no common 
matter between ; ufually lefs t ran {parent, and more 
debafed with earth, than the onyxes. 

I. One fpecics of the camara is the dull-looking 
onyx, with broad black and white zones ; and is the 
carmen of the moderns, and the Arabian onyx. This 
fpccies is found in Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, and the Eaft 
Indies. 2. Another fpccies of the camjea is the dull 
broad zoned, green and white cam.Ta, or the jafpi- 
Cameo of the Italians : it is found in the Eaft Indies 
and in feme parts of America. 3. The third is the hard 
canuea, with broad whiu and chcfnut coloured veins. 
4. The hard canuea, with bluiih, white, and flclh-co- 
loured broad veins, being the fardonyx of Pliny’s time, 
cnly brought from the Halt Indies. 

CAMAIEU, or Camay tv, a word ufed to exprefs 
a peculiar fort of onyx: alfo by fome to exprefs a 


ftone, whereon are found various figures, and repre- Carr a Jets 
fentation* of landfcapcs, &c. formed by a kind of 
nature; fo as to exhibit pictures without painting. ^ 
The word conics from camchuia y a name the Orientals 
give to the onyx, when they find; in preparing it, a- 
nothcr colour ; as who fhould fay, a f rond Jhne. h is 
of thefe camateux Pliny is to be underftood when he 
fpeaks of the manifold pi dure of gems, and the party- 
coloured fpots of precious ftoncs: Gemmorum piciura 
tam multiplex, tapulumquc tam difcolore* macula . 

Camaieu is alfo applied by others to thofc precious 
ftoncs, as onyxes, cornelians, and agates, whereon the 
lapidaries employ their art to aid nature, and perfect 
thofe reprefentations. See Cam* a. 

Camaieu is alfo frequently applied to any kind of 
gem, whereon figures may be engraven either indent- 
edly or in relievo. In this fenfe the lapidaries of Pa- 
ris are called in their ftatutes, cutter s of eamayeux. 

A fociety of learned men at Florence undertook to 
procure all the cameo* or camayeux y and intaglios in the 
gTeat duke's gallery to be engraven ; and began to 
draw the heads of divers emperors in cameos. 

Camaieu is alfo ufed for a painting, wherein there 
is only one colour ; and where the lights and fliadows 
are of gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground. 

When the ground is yellow, the French call it cirage g 
when grey, grjfaile. This kind of work is chiefly 
ufed to reprefent bafib relievos : the Greeks call pieces 
of this fort m***v-m« *«• 

CAMALDULIANS, Camaldunians, or Ca- 
maldolites, an order of religious, founded by Ro- 
muald, an Italian fanatic, in 1023, in the horrible 
defart of Camaldoli, otherwife called Campo-Malduli, 
fituate in the ftale of Florence, on the Apennines. 

Their rule is that of St Benedict ; and their houfes, 
by the ftatutes, are never to be kfs than five leagues 
from cities. The Camaldulims have not borne that 
title from the beginning of their order ; till the dole 
of the eleventh century they were called Romualditu , 
from the name of their founder. Till that time, Ca- 
mob! iilum was a particular name for thofe of the defart 
Camaldoli; and 1 ). Grand i obferves, was not given to 
the whole order, in regard it was in this monaftcry 
that the order commenced, but becaufe the regulation 
wa* be ft maintained here. 

Guido Gtandi, mathematician of the great duke of 
Tufcany, and a monk of this order, has pubtifhed 
Camaltlulian Diflertations, on the origin and cftablilh- 
ment of it. 

The CamaUolite* were diftinguifhed into two claffcs, 
of which the one were coenobites, and the other 

EREMITES. 

CAMALODUNUM (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Trinuhantes, the firll Roman colony in Britain, of 
veterans, under the emperor. From the Itineraries it 
appears to have flood where now r Malden {lands. It? 
continued to be an open place under the Romans ; a 
place of pleafure rather than ftrength ; yet not un- 
adorned with fplrndid works, as a theatre and a temple 
of Claudius : which thfe Britons confide red as badges 
of flavery, and which gave rife to feveral feditions and 
commotions. It Hands on a bay of the lea, at the 
mouth of the Chclmcr, in the county of Eflcx ; the 
modern name is curtailed from the ancient. 

CAM ARANA, an illand of Arabia, in the Red 
Sea, whofc inhabitants are little and black. It is the 
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beR of all the iflandu in this fea, and here they filh for 
coral aiul prarl*, N. Lat. 1 5. O. 

CAMA.SSE 1 , cii Camaci:, (Andrea), painter of 
hiflory and laud fca pc, was born at B< vapna, and at firft 
learned the principles c.f dtfign and colouring from 
Dumenichino ; but afterwaids tic tludicd in the fchool 
of Andrea Sacchi, ami pm red a very great painter. 
JHe was employed in St Piter** at Rome, as alio at 
John Lateran ; and his works are extremely admired, 
for the fweetnefs of his colouring, the eleirancc of hit 
thoughts and defign, and like wifi fur the delicacy of his 
pencil. Sandrart laments that the wi rid was deprived of 
fo promiling a genius, in the very bloom of life, when 
his reputation was daily advancing. He died in '657. 
At St John Lateran are to be feen, the Battle of Con- 
Aatitine and Maxcntiua; and the Triumph of Con* 
Aantinc ; which are noble and grand compositions; 
and they afford fufficient proofs of the happinefs of his 
invention and the corre&nefs of his execution. Alfo 
at Wilton, the feat of the earl of Pembroke, there is a 
ieturc of Venus with the Graces, faid to be by the 
and of Camaffci. 

CAMARCITM, (anc. geog.), the capital of the 
Netvii, a people of Gallia Bclgica, (Antonine, Pcutin- 

S er) ; before whofc time no mention was made of it. 

fow Cambray, capital of the Cambrefis, in French 
FUnder «. E. Long. 3. ty. Lat. 50. 15. 

CAMARINA, (anc. geog.), a city of Sicily, built 
by the Syracufana on an eminence near the fra, in 
the fouth of Sicily, to the wcA of the promontory 
Pachynum, between two rivers, the Hipparic and 
Oanns. Of fo famous a city nothing now remains hut 
its name and ancient walls, a mile and a half in com- 
pais, with the flight remains of houfes : oow called 
tamarana. 

Camamha Pains > a marfh or lake, near the city Ca- 
marina, and from which it took its name. In a time of 


CAMBER, according to our monkiflt hiflorian#, 
one of the three fons of Brute, who, upon his father's 
death, had that part of Britain afligned him for his 
fhare, called from him Ca ubria now IV ales. 

CjMVfR‘Rram % among builders, a piece of timber 
in an edifice cut archwife, or with an obtufe angle in 
the middle, comm inly ut’cd in platforms, as church- 
had % and on other occafiont where long and ffrung 
beams are required. 

CAMBERED-dccks, among fliip-builders. The 
deck or flooring o! a fhip is faid to be cambered, or to 
he cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the 
fhip’s length, and droops toward the Hem and ftern, 
or the two ends. Alfo when it lies irregular ; a circunv- 
flance which rrndcra the (hip very unfit for war. 

CAM BERT, a French rmifician in the 17th cen- 
tury, was at fit A. admired for the manner in w hich he 
touched the organ, and became fuperintendant of the 
mufic to Anne of Aullria the queen-mother. The 
abbe Perrin affixrialtd him in the privilege he obtained 
of hi3 majefty, of fetting up an opera in 1669. Cam- 
ber t fet to mufic two pad orals, one entitled Pomona , 
the other rlrijdne, which were the firfl operas given in 
France. He alfo wrote a piece entitled The pains and 
fleaful :s of love. Tbcfc pieces plea fed the public ; yet, 
in >672, Lully obtaining the privilege of the opera, 
Cambcrt was obliged to come to England, where he 
became fuperintendant of the mufic to king Charles II. 
and died there in <677. 

CAMBIO, an Italian word which fignifiesrxc&iftpr; 
commonly ufrd at Province, and in fomc other coun- 
tries, particularly Holland. 

CAMBIST, a name given in France to thofe who 
trade in notes and bills of exchange. The word cam- 
bift, though a term of antiquity, is even now a technical 
word, of fome ufe among merchants traders, and baak- 
er*. Some derive it from the Larin eandium, or ra- 


Carabcr 


Camblet. 



drought, the Acrch of the lake produced a ptftikncc ; thcr camlno. 

upon which the inhabitants confultcd the oracle, whether CAMBLET, or Chamblet, a fluff fometimes of 


they ihould net quite drain it. The oracle diffuuded them: wool, fometimes filk, and forauimt* hair, efpreiafly 
they notwith ft adding drained it, and opened a way for that of goats, with wool or filk : in fome, the warp 
their enemies to come and plunder their city : hence the is filk and wool twilled together, and the woof hair, 
proverb. A> mwtat Cavtarin *m, that is, not to remove The true or oriental camblct is made of the pure 
one evil to bring on a greater. Now Lago it Camarana y hair of a fort of goat, frequent ab -ut Angora, and 
fltuate in a beautiful plain, under the very walls of Ca- which makes the riches of that city, all the inlubitants 
marina, ar d of a triangular form. whereof are employed in the manufacture and com- 

CAMAYEU. See Canairu. mcrce of camblct*. It is certain we find mentioned in 


CAM 3 AIA, or Camfay, a town of Afia, in In- 
dia, and in the prninfuki on this fide the Ganges ; ca- 
pital of a province of the fame name ; but more com- 
wu nly called Guza at. It is frated at the bottom of 
a gulph of the Cimc name, on a irrull river; is a large 
place with high walla, and has a pretty good trade. 
The product and nuiilihAiire* are inferior to few 
towns in India ; f« i it abounds in corn, cattle, and 
fiik ; and cornelian and agate flonet art found in its ri- 
ven. The inhabitants -re noted for embroidery ; and 
feme of their quilts have been valued at 40 1. It is 
fuhje6t to the Great Mogul. E. Long. 72. ly. N. 
JLat. 22 30- 

CAM BA YES, in commerce, cotton cloths made 
at Bengal, Madras, andfi noc other places on the craft 
cf Coromandel. They are proper for the trade of 
MaTfcillcf, width Englifh at Madras Itud great 

numbers oi them, huuy arc alio imported into Holland. 

r* 


middle-age writers fluff-, made of camel's hair, un- 
der the denominations of cameietum and came.sttuvt, 
whence probably the origin of the term ; but thefe 
arc reprefented as flrangely coarfe, rough, and prick- 
ly, and feem to have been chiefly ufed among the 
monks by way of mortification, as the hair-thin of la- 
ter times. 

We have no camblcts made in Europe of the goats 
hair alone ; even at Hruffcl*, they find it ncccffary to 
add a mixture of woollen thread. 

England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the 
chief places of this manuiadurc. Bi afiels exceeds them 
all in the beauty and quality of its camblets : thole of 
England arc reputed the fecund. 

Figured Cassolsts, are thofe of one colour, whereon 
are damped various figures, flower*, foliage, See. by 
means ol hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, patted 
together with the tluff, under a pr„*f*. Thefe are chief- 
ly 
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Ctw&ett ly brought from Amicus and Flanders : the commerce 
_ { of ihefe wan anciently much more confideraWe than at 
Prchnt. 

IVafgreJ'CAMBtart, thofc which, after weaving, re- 
ceive a certain preparation with water ; and are after- 
wards palled under a hot-prefe, which gives them a 
fmoothnd's and lull re. 

IV avid- C ambl t rt, are thofe whereon waves are ira- 
prefled, as on tabbies ; by means of a calender, under 
■which they arc paiTed and repaffed federal limes. 

The nuuntfadurers, &c. of camblets arc to take care 
they do not acquire any falfc and necdlcb plaits ; it be- 
ing almofl impoffible to get them out again. This is 
•notorious, even to a proverb : wc fay, a perfon is like 
camblct, he has taken his plait. 

CAMBODIA, a kingdom of Afia, in the Eaft In- 
ches, bounded on the north by the kingdom of Laos, 
on the eaft by Cochin-China and Chiapa, and on the 
Youth and weft by the gulph and kingdom of Siam $ 
divided by a large river called Mccoa. The capital 
town is of the feme name, feated on the weftem rtiore 
of the faid river, about i 50 miles north of its mouth. 
This country is annually overflowed in the rainy 
fcafon, between June and O&obcr; and its produc- 
tions and fruits arc much the feme with thofc ufually 
found between the tropics. E. Long. 104. 15. N. Lat. 
12. 40. 

CAMBOIXJNUM, (Itinerary); a town of the 
Brigantes, in Britain ; now in mins, near Almonbury, 
in York-fhire. Wcftchcfter, (Talbot.) Alfo a town of 
Vindclicia, on the Cambus : now Kemptcn, in Suabia. 

CAMBOG 1 A, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria dafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricocc*. The corolla is tctrapetalous ; the calyx 
tetraphyllous ; and the fruit is a pome with eight cells, 
and folitary feeds. There is but one fpecics,thc gutta, 
a native of India, which yields the gum-refin known by 
the name of gamboge in the (hops. See Gamboge. 

CAMBRASINES, in commerce, fine linen made 
in Egypt, of which there is a coniidrrable trade at 
Cairo, Alexandria, and Rnfctta, or Rifchit. They 
utc called cambrajina from their refe mb lance to cam- 
brics. 

CAMBRAY, an archie pi fcopal city, the capital of 
the Cambrefis, in the Low Countries, feated on the 
Scheld. It is defended by good fortifications, and 
has a fort on the fide of the river ; and a$ the land is 
low on that fide, thty can lay the adjacent parts under 
water by means of Guices. It* ditches are large and 
deep, and thofe of the citadel are cut into a rock. Clo- 
dion became mailer of Camhray in 445. The Danes 
burnt it afterward® ; fincc which time it became a free 
imperial city. It has been the fubjr£l of contcft be- 
tween the emperors, the kings of France, and the earls 
of Flanders. Francis I. let it remain neutral during 
the war with Chailcs V. but this iaft took pofTeffion of 
it in 1543. After this it was given to John of Mont- 
luc by Henry III. of France, whom he created prince 
of Cambray ; but the Spaniards took it from Montloc 
in 1593. which broke his heart. It continued under 
the dominion of the Houfe of Auftria till 1677, when 
the king of France became mailer of it, in whofe hands 
it has continued ever Once. 

The buildings of Cambray are tolerably handfome, 
and the ilrects fine and fpacious. The place or fquarc 


for arms is of an extraordinary hrgenefs, and capable Caa&ij 
of receiving the whole garrifon in ordcrof battle. The II, 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary is one of the^*"' ^ f 
fineft in Europe. The body of the church is very large, "' r ** 
and there are rich chapels, the pillars of which are a- 
dorned with marble tombs that are of exquifite work- 
man ih ip, and add greatly to the beauty of the place. 

There are two galleries, one of which is of copper, 
finely wrought. The door of the choir is of the fame 
metal, and well carved. The (leeple of this church is 
very high, and built in the form of 3 pyramid ; and 
from its top you have a view of the city, which is 
one of the hneft and mofl agreeable in the Low Coun- 
tries. There are nine parilhes, four abbeys, and fe- 
vcral convents for both fcxrs. The citadel is very ad- 
vantageoufly fituated on high ground, and commands 
the whole city. Cambray is one of the mofl opulent 
and commercial cities in the Low Countries ; and 
makes every year a great number of pieces of cambric, 
with which the inhabitants drive a great trade. E. 

Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 30. it. 

Cambray (M. dc Fendon, archbilhop of). See 
Fenelon. 

C AMBRESIS, a province of France, in the Nether- 
lands, about 25 miles in length. It is bounded on the 
north and call by Hainhalt, on the fouth by Picard jr, 
and on the weft by Artois. It is a very fertile and 
populous country ; and the inhabitants are indullrious, 
active, and ingenious. The trade confifts principally 
in corn, fheep, very fine wool, and fine linen doth. 
Cambray is the capital town. 

CAMBRIA, a name for the principality of Wales. 

CAMBRIC, in commerce, a fpecies of linen made 
of flax, very fine and white ; the name of which, was 
originally derived from the city of Cambray, where 
they were firfl manufa&ured. They are now made at 
other places in France. 

The manufacture of cambrics hath long fincc proved 
of extraordinary advantage to France. For many 
years it appeared that England did not in this article 
contribute lefe than 200,000/. per annum to the intc- 
reft of France. This proved motive fuificicnt to in- 
duce the parliament of Great Britain to ena£l many 
felutary laws to prevent this great lofs of our wealth. 

Sec 18 Geo- II. c. 36. and 21 Geo. II. c. 26. See 
alfo flat. 32 Geo. II. c. 32. and 4 Geo. Ill, c. 37. 
which regulates the cambric manufa&ory, not long 
fincc introduced into Winchelfea in Sttflex ; but verv 
foon abolished. The cambrics now allowed in this 
country arc manufa&ured in Scotland and Ireland, 

Any perfons convidtcd of wearing, felling (except for 
exportation), or making up for hire any cambric or 
French lawm, arc liable to a penalty of 5 /. by the two 
firfl ftatntes cited above. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town of England, and capital 
of the county of that name. It takes the name of 
Cambridge from the bridge over the Cam, which di- 
vides the town into two parts. Either it or a place in 
the neighbourhood was ftylcd Camboritum in the time 
of the Romans. It fullered much during the wars 
with the Danes. Here was a caftle built by William 
the Conqueror, of which the gateboufe yet remains, 
and is now the county goal. By Doomfday-book it 
appears, that it then bad ten wards, containing 387 
houfe 4. In WiUiapf Rufus’* reign it was quite dr* 
flroyed by Roger dc Montgomery ; but Henry I. be- 
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Cumbrdce flowed muny privileges upon it to encourage it* retlu- 

* » ration, particularly an exemptioa from llic power of 

tie ttu-tiil, on condition of its paying yearly into the 
exchequer too merits (equivalent to 1090 pounds now)* 
and from tolls, luttjgt, pontage, paflage, and ftrllage, 
in all fairs of hi* doraioions. It was afterwards o'. ten 
plindercd in the baron* wars by cue oathwk float lie 
Lie oi Ely, tid Heniv 111 . (ctiUred it by e deep ditch. 
In i ^.->8, Richard 11 . held a parliament here. In the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack inraw againlt that 
piiocc, the uuiverfity record* were taken and burnt in 
the market-place. 

The modem town i* about one mile long from 3 . to 
N. and about half a mile broad in the middle* dlrtvi- 
tiilhaig at the extremities. It has 14 parith-chi retie#, 
of which two are without any towers. It contains above 
1220 houfes j but the private buildings are neither 
elegant or large, owing chiefly to their being held on 
college or corporation kales. It is governed by a 
mayor* high- At ward, recorder, 13 aldermen, and 24 
common council-men, a town deik, dee. Its chief 
trade is water carriage from hence to Downturn, Lyivn, 
Klv, &c. The Jews being encouraged to fettle in 
En^laud by William 1 . aud II. were very populous 
iicie for f„vcral generations, and inhabited that ftrert 
sow called tile Jtwry. They had a fyoagogue* fince 
ciu.tt.-i ted to a parhh church, called from the lhape of 
its tower Round Church ; though others arc of opinion, 
that it w r a:» built by the Knight* Templar*, it bearing 
a rcfmnblai.ee to the temple church in London. The 
mark.it- place is fituuUd in the middle of the town, and 
eoufi Is of two fpactous oblong fqunres united together; 
at the top of the angle Hand* the (hire Lull . lately 
elected at the expence of the county. At the back 
of the (hire-hall is the town-hall aud gaol. In the 
market place, froutin^ the (hire-hall, is a rem a liable 
hmdfonic Hone conduit, to which water is conveyed 
by an aqued which was the beneiadtion of the cele- 
brated Hobfon, a canier in the icign of James 1 . who 
was a native of this town. A line road for the beneiit 
of the inhabitants and ftudents was made a few years 
£ace for 4 miles, fiora this town to Gogmagog hills, 
purfuant to the will of Mr Wortc*. The late Dr Ad- 
den broke alfo left it 4000 1. towards building and fur 
snfhing an hofpital for the cure of poor dileated people 
{Trait* : of which charirv the matter of Cathariuc-hall 
is a truHec; which hoipitul has been created at the 
foutlful'. cud of the town. At a little diltance from 
Jbeutt- college is the botanic garden of 5 acres, and a 
large houfe for the ufe of the governors and the reft- 
deuce of the curator, given to the miivcriity by the 
late l)r Walker, who fettled an eltate on it toward* 
at s fupport ; to which the late Mr Edward Bctlutm 
added a very eonfidcniblc benefaction. The town ha* 
fair, on June 24. and Aug. 14. 

The glory of Cambridge is its uuiveriity ; but when 
it had its beginning is uncertain. At Jirll there was 
no public proviiion for the accommodation or roaintc- 
nance of the fchokirs; but afterwards inns began to be 
crc&ed by pious perfom for the ir reception, and in 
the time of Edward I. colleges began to be built and 
endowed. This univerfity, not inferior to any in 
l-hrittendom, Conti ill of 12 colleges anJ 4 hall*, which 
t.ave the fame privileges a* the college*. The whole 
body, which is commonly about 15C.0, enjoys very 


great privileges granted hy fever *1 of our fbwrdgn* ; Cambridge* 
but it was James I: who impowered it to fend two — 
members to parliament, as the town had done from 
the firft. The univedky is governed, 1. By a dm* 
cillor, who i« always fome. nobleman, and mty l»e 
changed every three years, or continued longer by the 
tacit coafcnt of the univerfity. 2. By a high-ftewaid, 
chofcn by the finale, and holding his place by patent 
from the univerfity. 3. By a vice-chancellor, who is 
the head of fome college or hall, and chofcn yearly by 
the body of the univerfity, the heads of the colleges 
naming two. 4. By two prodors chofcn every year, 
according to the cycle of college* and halls ; as arc 
two taxors, who with the pro 3 ors regulate the weight* 
an 1 meafurcs, as clerks of market*. The proctor* 
alfo in l pc ct the behaviour of the fchobrB, who mud 
not be out of their colleges after nine at night. Here 
are alfo 2 moderators, 2 ferutators, a commiffary, pub- 
lic orator, 2 librarians, a regifter, a fchool- keeper, 3 
efquirc beadles and a yeoman beadle, 18 profettbrs, and 
the caput, confiding of the vice-chancellor, a doctor 
of divinity, a doctor of laws, a doctor of pltyfic, a re- 
gent, and a non regent matter of arts. Heury VI. 
granted it the power to prim all books of any kind 
within itfelf, a privilege which Oxford had not. The 
fenate-houfc of the univerfity is an elegant building of 
the Corinthian order, coft near 1 6,000 1 building ; in 
which on the north fide is a fine ttatuc of George T. 
creeled in 1739 at the cxpencc of the late Lord Town - 
fend ; oppofite to this on the fuuth fide is another of 
George II. created in 1765 at the expence of the late 
Duke of N«.w tattle : at the citt end, on each fide of 
the entrance, are two others; one, the late d .rke of 
Somerfet, after the Vandyke tafte ; the other, an Ita- 
lian emblematical figure of Gloria. This is allowed to 
be the mod fuperb room in England, being 101 feet 
lon^, 42 broad, and 32 high; and it has a gallery 
which can contain 1000 perfon*. This building forma 
the north fide of a quadrangle, as live fchool* and pub- 
lic library do the Weft, the fcho-. lt being the ground floor, 
and the library over them furrounding a fmall court. 

North of the philofophy fchool is the repofilunr of 
Dr Woodward** fulfils, ores, (hells, dee. 'Hie doctor, 
together with that collection and a part of his library, 
left a fum of money to this univerfity for creeling a 
profcfforlhip for natural philofophy, with a provifion 
of 150I. a-ycar for ever. At the fuuth -rail corner of 
this building is an elegant geometrical Hone Itaircafc 
which leads to the old library, aud confitts of 1 8 eLfils ; 
at the end of which is an elegant fquare room, in which 
ate depoihed the MSB. and a valuable cabinet of orien- 
tal books and curiofities, dee. This room opens to 
two other rooms, containing 16 large cl a Acs confiding 
of 30,000 volumes prefented the univeifitv In George 1 . 
being the entire colled ion of Dr Moor bifhop of Ely, 
and purclwL’d of the doctor's executors by his majefty 
for 6coo guises! ; before which bis majefly gave the 
univerfity aocol. to defray the expence of fitting up 
the apart meats and creeling eludes for their rtccption; 
they confitt of the firll editions of the Greek and La- 
tin t kitties aud hittorians, aud the granted port of the 
work* of the Gill printer* ; large collodions of prints 
of tlK g rente# mailers ; and a valuable MB. ol the 
Gofpek and Aft* of the A potties on vellum, in Greek. 

•aud Laliu capita 1 .*, given the univerfity by Theodore 

Beza, 
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Cambridge. Beza, amt fuppofcd to be as old as any MS. extant. 

‘ The other part of the library has been rebuilt in an 

elegant manner, and forms the weft fide of the intend- 
ed quadrangle. The books which arc contained in 
the laft room arc part of the old library augmented 
with a considerable number of the belt modern books, 
fcveral of which arc prefents from foreign fove reigns 
and eminent men. The fouth fide of this quadrangle 
ib defigned for a building to contain the printing-office, 
dee of the univerfity, for which preparations began 
lately to be made by pulling down the old buddings 
on the fpot. St Mary's church forms the caft fide of 
this quadrangle: here the univerfity have their public 
fermons ; and the pulpit, which (lands in the centre 
of the church and facts the chancel, has no founding- 
board. In a grand gallery over part of the chancel is 
a feat for the chancellor, vice-chancellor, dee. George I. 
when he gave the books, alfo eftabliihed a profeffor of 
modern hiftory and modern languages in this univer- 
fity, with a friary of 400 1. for himfclf and two perfons 
under him qualified to inftrudt in that branch 20 fcho- 
Ian, to be nominated by the king, each of which is 
obliged to learn two at lead of the languages. A fel- 
low (hip is founded at Magdalen college, appropriated 
to the gentlemen of Norfolk, and called the travelring 
Norfolk fellow (hip. All the libraries in Cambridge, 
except that of the kingVcollegc, arc lending libraries; 
and thofe at Oxford arc ftudymg libraries. The dif- 
ferent colleges are as follows. 

l . St Peter's, the moil ancient, and the Gift on entering 
the town from London, confiding of two courts, ftpa* 
rated by a doiftcr and gslUry* t he largcft is 144 
feet long, 84 broad. The buildings in this court have 
been lately repaired in an elegant manner. The lefier 
court is divided by the chapel, which is a fine old 
building 54 feet long, 27 broad, and 27 high. This 
college was founded 1257. There are three colleges 
in Oxford which difputc the antiquity with this. Cam- 
bridge and Oxfoid were univcrlitiis long before they 
were pofTefied of any colleges in their own right, 
the ftudents then lodging and boarding with the 
townfmen, and they then lured hotels fur their ex- 
crcifeh and deputations. A hotel or hall, now deno- 
minated Pjtbagorai '/ frivol, fit ua ted on the weft fide of 
the river, f» one of the ancient hotels that remains un- 
d' m< >li fited, and in which Eraftnus read his firil Greek 
lectures in England 2. Clarc-hall, on the bank of 
the river, over which it has an elegant ftonc-bridgc, 
was founded 1326, confiding of one grand court 150 
feet long and 1 1 1 broad. The front of this building 
that faces the fields has the appearance of a palace. 
To this college a nrw chapel has been added t. Pem- 
broke halt is near St Peter's college, and was founded 
in 1343, ConfilL of two courts. It has an elegant 
chapel built by Sir Chrift. Wren. 4 Corpus Chriilt 
or Beni t college, founded in 1350, has but a mean ap- 
pearance, but is pofTefied of a remarkably large col- 
le&iru of valuable and curious ancient mjnuftripts. 
5. Trinity- hall, on the north of Clare hall, near the 
river, was founded in 1351 ; it is a ftnali but remark- 
ably neat building. 6. Gonvil and Caius college is 
near the middle of the town, north uf the fenutc-houfe, 
and has three courts. It w a* found* d 1 3 , S, and aug- 
mented 1557. 7. K in *fV college, the moil noble foun- 
dation in Europe, was firil endowed by Henry VI. 


The old court refcmble* a decayed caftle more than a Cambridge, 
college. The new building is very magnificent, near * 

300 feet long. The chapel is one of the fineft pieces 
of Gothic architecture now remainiog in the world. 

It is 304 feet long, 73 broad un the outfidc and 40 
within, and 91 high; and yet not a tingle pillar to 
fuilain its ponderous roofs, of which it has two : the 
firil is of done, moil curioufty carved ; the other of 
wood, covered with lead, between which is a vacancy 
of 10 feet. There is iucha profufion of carvings both 
within and without as is no where to be equalled. 

Henry VII. enlarged it 18S feet in length, and Hen- 
ry VI IL gave the elegant ftalls and organ gallery, 
with its inimitable carvings, where are the coats of 
arms of that king and thofe of Anne Boleyn quarter- 
ed. He gave alfo the elegant painted glau windows* 
which arc in fiae prefervation, and were permitted by 
Cromwell to be preferved when aim oft every other in 
England was dellroycd, as be had a particular regard 
for this univerfity where he had his education, and 
for the town which he had rxprefented in parliament. 

A new altar ha* been lately elected, which correfponds 
with the architecture of the building, embelliihed with 
an antique painting of Chrift taking down from the 
crofi, purchafcd in Italy, and preiented the college by 
the carl of Carlifle. In this chapel arc put up the 
Spain (h colours taken at the reduction of Manilla by 
Colonel Draper, a member of this college. Tliis col- 
lege has an ancient llone- bridge over the Cam. 8. 

Queen’s- college, near the river, fouth of King's, was 
founded 1448, and confifts of two courts, with a fine 
grove and gardens on both tides of the river, connected 
with each other and the college by two wooden bridges, 
one of whiefi is of a curious ilruCturr. 9. Catharine- 
hall is eaft of Queen's, and its principal front on the 
weft, the moll cxienfive and regular in the univerfity. 
it contains only one court 180 (eel long and 120 broad, 
and was founded ia 1475. 10 Jefus college is at the 

eaft end of the town, furrnunded by groves and gar- 
dens. The principal front faces the fouth 180 feet 
long, regularly built and (afticd ; it was originally a 
benedicltne convent, and converted to the prclcnt ufe 
1576. 11. Chntl'a college is oppolitc to St Andrew’s 
church, on the caft fide of the town; and was founded 
by Henry VI 1 . 'a mother in 1505. It has lately had 
a thorough repair, and is now a neat and beautiful 
ftructure. 12. St John's college was founded by the 
lame lady in >509, on the file of a diflolvcd priory. 

It confifts of three courts, and has 1 large library tilled 
with fcarce and valuable books. To this college be- 
longs a fine Hone- bridge over the river, which leads to 
their grand walks. 13. Magdalen college, the only 
one that Hands on the north fide of the river, near the 
great bridge, couiiils of two courts, and was founded 
in 1519. 14. Trinity college is caft of the river, ha- 

ving St John’s college on the north and Caius’s col- 
lege and Trinity-hall on the fouth. It contains two 
large quadrangles, the firft of which is 344 feet long 
an; 280 broad It has two noble entrances; and on 
the north fide of it is the chapel 204 feet long, 34 
broad, and 44 high. It has every grand ornament, 
and the much admired ftaluc of Oir Ifrac Newton* 
who was a lludenl in this college. The hall is above 
loo feet long, 40 broad, and 50 high. The inner 
court is cftccmcd the fineft iu the univerfity, and fur» 
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Cambridge. palTes any in Oxford. It is very fpactous, and has *n 
w — ' v ~“' elegant cloifter of ftonc pillars, fupporting grand apart- 
ment* ; on the weft is the library, the moll elegant 
ftrudure of the kind in the kingdom, 190 feet long, 
40 broad, and 38 high within. Its entrance is by a 
11 air- cafe, the fteps black marble, and the walls in- 
cruft cd with ancient Roman monuments. The en- 
trance into the library is by folding doors at the north 
end. Its infide appearance is inexprefftbly grand, ha- 
ving at the foutn end (lately crc&ed) a beautiful 
painted glafs window of his prefent majefty in his robes ; 
and the daffies are large, beautiful, and noble, well 
flocked with books, manuferipts, fee. Its outfide has 
every fuitable embellishment, and was ereded by Sir 
Chriftopher Wren at the cxpencc of near 20,000 1 . 
Under this building is a fpacious piazza of equal di- 
mcn lions; out of which opens three gates to a lawn 
that leads to the river, over which is a new elegant 
cycloidal btidge of three arches, leading to exten- 
five walks. In the middle is a remarkable villa. This 
college was founded on the fitc of two other colleges 
and a hall in 1546 by Henry VIII. 15. Emanuel 
college is at the fouth-eaft end of the town ; conhfts 
of two courts, the principal of which is very neat; and 
was built on the lite of a Dominican convent. It has 
been lately in a great part rebuilt and elegantly em- 
bclliihed. 16. Sidney- SufTcx college is in Bridge* flreet. 
Its hall is elegant, but chapel remarkable only for 
Handing noTth and fouth, as others do call and weft. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 
land, boun cd on the call by Norfolk and Suffolk, on 
the fouth by Eflcx and Heitforfhire, on the weft by 
Bedforihirc and Huntingdonfhire, and on the north by 
Lincolnfhire. Prior to the arrival of the Romans it 
was included in the autient dmiiun of the Iccni : and 
after’ their conqueft in the third province of Flavia 
Cxfaricnfis, which reached from the Thirties to the 
Humber. During the Heptarchy it belonged to the 
kingdom of Eatt Angles, the fixth kindnm, which be- 
gan in 375, and ended in 79s, having had 14 kings; 
and it is now included in the Norfolk circuit, the dia- 
cefe of Ely, and province of Canterbury, except a 
fmall pan which is in the dioccfc of Norwich. It is 
about 40 miles in length from in rth to fouth, and 25 
in breadth from cafl to weft, and is 130 miles in cir- 
cumference, containing near 370,000 acres. It has 
about 1 7,400 houfeB, 140,000 inhabitants, is divided 
into 1 7 hundreds, in which are one rity, Ely ; 8 market 
towns, via. Cambridge which is the (hiic town and a 
celebrated university Caxton, Linton, Merch, New- 
market, boham. Wifbeach, Thome y, and pari of Roy- 
Ron; 220 villages, 64 pari Hits, fends 2 membcht to 
parliaments (cxdufivc of 2 for the town and 2 for trie 
univerfity), pays one part of the land tax, and pro- 
# vidca 480 men in the milita. Its only rivers are the 
Cam, the Ncnc, and the Oufe. A confidcrablc trad of 
land in this county is diftinguifticd by the name of the 
Ifl of Ely. It confilts of fenny ground, divided by in- 
numerable channels and drains; and is part of a very 
(paciout level, containing 300,000 acres of land, ex 
tending into Norfolk, Suffolk, HuntingdnnfhiVc, and 
Lincolnfhire. The I lie of Ely is the north divilionof 
the county, and extends fouth almoft as far as Cam- 
bridge. '1 he u hole level, of which this is part, is bound- 
ed on one fide by the fta, and on the others by up- 
lands ; which, taken together, forms a rude kind of fc- 


micircle rcfembling a horfe Dior. The air is very dif- Cambrige, 
fcTcnt in different parts of the county. In the fens it C* m,j ** 
is moift and foggy, and therefore not fo whole- A 

fome ; but in the fouth and eaft parts it is very good, 
thefc being much drier than the other : but both, by 
late improvements, have been rendered very fruit- 
ful, the former by draining, and the latter by cinque- 
foil : fo that it produces plenty of corn, efpecily bar* 
ky t faffron, and hemp, and affords the richeft pafturcs. 

The rivers abound with fifh, and the fen* with wild 
fowl. The principal manufadures of the country are 
malt, paper, and bafkets. As the above trad ap- 
pears to have been dry land formerly, the great change 
it has undergone mull have been owing either to a 
violent breach and inundation of the fea or to earth- 
quakes. As the towns in and about the fens were 
great fufferers by the ftagnatton of the water* in fum- 
mer, and want of provifions in winter, many attempts 
were made to drain them, but without fuccefs, until the 
time of Charles I. in which, and that of his fon, the 
work was happily completed, and an ad of parliament 
palled, by which a corporation was cftablifhed for its 
preservation and government. By the fame ad, 83,000 
acre* were veiled in the corporation and 10,000 in 
the king. In thefe fens arc a great many decoys, in 
which incredible numbers of ducks, and other wild 
fowl, are caught during the feafon. 

NtiL'CjMMkinat, a town of New England about three 
miles from Bolton, remark able for an univerfity confiding 
of three colleges. W. Long. 70. 4 N. Lat. 42 0. 

Cambkmgk Manufcript, a tony of the Gofpcls and 
Ads of the Apoillcs in Greclc and I*atin. Btza 
found it in the monaftcry of Irenaeus at Lyons in the 
year I56x,and gave it to the uinverfity of Cambridge 
in ic8a. It is a quarto Gze, and written on vellum; 

66 leaves of it are much torn and mutilated, ten 
of which are foppUed by a later tranferiber. Beza 
conjed tires, that this manufeript might have cxifted fo 
early as the time of Jrenzus : VVctftcin apprehends, 
that it either returned or was firft brought from Egypt 
into France ; that it is the fame copy which Drain* 
mar, an ancient expofitor who lived about the year 
840, had fecn, and which, he obfervrs, was aferibed to 
St Hilary 1 and that R. Stphcns had given a parti- 
cular account of it in hi* edition of the New Telia- 
metit in 1550. It is ufually called Stcvmj’i fecund 
manufcript. Mill agrees with F. Simon in opinion, 
that it was written »n the weftem part of the world by 
a Latin feribe, and that it is to a great degree inter- 
polated and corrupted : he obferves, that it agrees fo 
much with the Latin Vulgate, as to afford rcafon for 
concluding, that it was correded or formed upon a 
corrupt and faulty copy of that tranflation. From 
this and the Clermont copy of St Paul's Epiftles, Beat* 
publifhed his larger Annotations in 1582. 

CAMBYSES. Sec (Hifiory of) Ptasia. 

CAMDEN (William), the great antiquarian, was 
born in London in the year 1331. His fothcr was* 
native of Litchfield in Staffordfhire, who fettling in 
London, became a member of the company of paintrr- 
fbiners, and lived in the Old Bailey. His mother was 
of the ancient family of Curwcn, of Wirkington in 
Cumberland. He was educated firft at Chrift's hofpi- 
tal, and afterwards at St Paul's Ichool : from thence 
he was fent, in 15 66, to Oxford, and entered fervitor 
of Magdalen college ; but being difappointed o£.a de- 
* my’i 
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Twv.deru Ifiy'a place, he rtmov d to Broad-gate hall, am! fcwi.ti - 
» what mote than two years after, to Chrill- church, 
where he was fi*pp*rtcd by his kind friend and patron 
, Dr Th«*rnton, About this time he was a camli b.Te- fur 
a f.flowfitip of AU-Sottis college, but lull it by the in- 
trigues of the Popilh patty* In 1570, he fuppHealed 
the regents of tht uniter fit y to be admitted bachduf iff 
arts ; but in this a!fo he mifearried. The following 
year Mr Camden came to London, where he profccift- 
ted his favourite ttudy of antiquity, under the patro- 
nage of Dr Goodman, dean of Well minder, by whofe 
intcrcft he was made fecond mailer of WcttminAtr 
fchool in 1575- From the time of his having the uni- 
versity to this period, he took fevetal journeys to diffe- 
rent parts of England, with a view to make obferva- 
tions and coll eft materials for his Brilarmia, in whi'h 
he was now deeply engaged. Ill 1581 lie became inti- 
mately acquainted with the learned prclklent Biiffqn, 
who was then in England; and in 15K6 he pobliihtd 
the firtt edition of his Britannia; a work which, though 
much enlarged and improved in future edit ions , was 
even theu cttcetncd an honour to its authnr, and the 
glory of his country. In 1593 he fuccccdcd to the 
head mailerlhip of Wedmintur School on the re agna- 
tion of Dr Gran*. In this office he continued till 
1597, when he was promoted to be Clarenccux king 
at arms. In the year 1600 Mr Camden made a tour 
to the nmtfi, as far as Carlisle, accompanied by his 
friend Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Cotton. In 1606 
he began his corrcfpondence with the celebrated pre- 
sident dc Thou, which continued to the death of 
thet faithful hillorian. In the following year he pub- 
hiked his lull edition of the Britannia, which is that 
from which the fevcral English translation* have beta 
made; and in t6c8, he began to digeft his materials 
for a hi dory of the reign of queen Elizabeth. In 
1609, after recovering from a dangerous ittnefs he 
mired to Chiflchurft in Kent, where he continued to 
fpeud the Cummer months during the remainder of his 
life. The firfl part cf his annals of the queen did not 
appear till the year 1615, and he determined that the 
Lcond volume Ihould not appear till after his death ( A ). 
The woik was entirely Im idled in 1617; and from 
that time h< was principally employed in collecting 
mere materials for the further improvement of his 
Britannia. In 1 622, (icing now upward* of 70, and 
finding hi* health decline apace, he determined to lofc 


nq^time in executing hi* dciign of founding an hittory- 
hciure in lire univcrlity of Oxford. His deed of gift 
was accordingly tranfraitted by his friend Mr HcathcT 


to Mr Gregory Wheure, who was, by himftlf, ap- 
pointed his tiril profcfTor. He died at ChifichurSl in 
■ J623, in the 73d year of his age; and was buried 

with great foleir.nity in We It minder- abbey in the fuuth 
rifle, where a monument of white marble wras created 
to his memory. Camden was a man of Angular mo- 
' Jetty and integrity ; profoundly learned in the hiftory 
v . £»d antiquities of this kingdom, and a judicious and 


co4..1kiiUoiM hlttoiuft. Hr was rtvcrc need and fftcea* ^ «Wfn, 
ed by the lit* rati of all nations, and will be ever re- 
me mix red a* an honour to tbe age and country where- * 
in he lived. ILf.dcs the works already Cirxiiotud, he 
was auth r of an excellent Greek grammar, and of fc- 
vtnl traits in Htatuc's cnlkdioiu But his gictt and 
tnoR ufcfu! work, the Bnfum.ia, is that upon which 
bis fame is chufly built. The edit itwi above mtntion- 
cd» to which he put hi* kill hand, was correctly print- 
ed in folio, much augmented, amended when: it was 
neceffary, and adorned with maps. It was firft traof- 
Lted into -Engk.'h, and published in folio at London, 
in i6ti, by the laborious Dr rhikraoa Holland, a 
ph)ltcian of Coventry, who is thought to have cm* 

Suited utir author himfclf ; and therefore great rtfpeft 
has keen paid to the additions and explanations that 
occur therein, on a fuppofitioa that they may belong 
to Camden. But in a later edition of the f;«Re t lauda- 
tion, published iti i6j6, the Doctor hxs take* liberties 
which cannot cither be defended or excufed. A new 
translation, made w ith the utmoSl fidelity from the Lit 
edition of our author's work, was published in 1695, 
by kdiuund Gibfon of (Viccn's College in Oxford, - 
afterwards bilhop of Loocon j in which, besides the 
addition of notes, and of ad that deferred to lx* t3kco 
notice of in Dr Holland Sir St edition, which, though 
thrown out of the text, is preferred at tlx* bottom of 
the page, there are many other augmentation* and im- 
provements, att properly diitinguifhcd from the gcuuiuc 
work of the author, as they ought to be : and the 
fame judicious method obtained m the next edition ojf 
the Came performance, which was jullly con fide red as 
the very belt bock of its kind that had been hitherto 
published. But the public hn recently been put in 
poflVffion of a new translation, and ftill mere improved 
edition, by that learned and induftriou* topographer 
Mr Gough, under whole l^rnds it has betn enlarged to m 

near double the Axe of the lail of the preceding edition*. 

CAMEL, in zoology. See Camcluc. 

Camel, in merchants, a kind of machine ufed in 
Holland fot railing or lifting Ships, in order to bring 
them over the Kampus, which is at the mouth of the 
river Y, where the ffiaBownefa of the water hinder* large 
fhips from pallingt^It isalfo ufed in other places, parti- 
cularly at the dock of Petersburg, the vcfftls built hc^c 
being in their paffage toCronttadt lifted ov er the bar by 
means of camels. Thcfe machines were originally in- 
vented by the celebrated De Wit, for the p-irpofe a- 
bovc mentioned ; and were introduced into R jflia hy 
Peter the Great, who obtained the model of them 
when he worked in Holland as a common Shipwright. 

A camel is compofed of two feparate parts, whofe out- 
rides are perpendicular, and whofe in tide a are oncavc, 

Shaped fo as to embrace the hull of a Ship on both Sides. 

Each pan lias a fin all cabin with Sixteen pumps and 
ten plugs, and contain twenty men. They are braced 
to a Ship underneath by means of cables, and entirely 
enclofc its fides and bottom ; being then towed to the 

bar, 


(a) The reign of queen Elizabeth waa fo recent when the firfl volume of the Annals was published, that 
many of the pci font concerned, or their depende nts, were ttill Irving. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
hone ft hiftotiao Should offend thcfe whofe actions would not bear inquiry. Some of his enemies were clamo- 
rous and troublefomc ; which determined him not to publish the fecond volume during his life ; but lint pp- 
fterity might be in no danger of difapponitmem, he deposited one copy in the Cotton library, and tnwfmitted 
another to bis friend Dupuy at Paul. It was firtt printed at Leyden in 1625. 
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Cutrlford fear, tlx plugs arc opened, and the water admitted until 2. The BaArianus, orBa&rian camel, has two bunches Csmelcs 


Camehn camc ^ links with the (hip and runs a-ground. 

. Then, the water being pumped out, the camel rifes, 

lifts up the vdTcl, and the whole ft towed over the bar. 
This machine can raife the /hip eleven feet, or, in 
other words, make it draw eleven feet left water. 

CAMELFORD,»a borough town of Cornwall in 
England, confiding of about ico ho idea, badly built $ 
but the ftrects are broad and well paved. \V. Long. 
•<. 4. N. I^at . 50. 4c. It fendj two members to par- 
liament ; and gives title of baron to Thomas Pittelder, 
brother of the great earl of Chatham. 

CAMELLIA, in botany: A germs of the polyan- 
dria order, belonging to the mor.odclphia claft of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
»*th order, Ctlumnifcr*. The calyx is imbricated and 
polyphyllous, with the interior leaves larger than the 
exterior ones. Of this genus there is but one fpccics, 
a native both of China and Japan. Thunberg, in his 
Flora Japomisa, cUferibes it as growing every where in 
the groves and gardens of Japan, where it becomes a 
prcxligiouily large and tall tree, highly eftccnud by 
the natives for the ckgancc of its large and very va»- 
riable blofioms, and its evergreen leaves ; it is there 
found with fingle and double flowers, which alfo are 
white, red, and purple, and produced from April to 
October. Reprefentations of this flower art frequently 
met with in Chinefe paintings. With ui, the Camellia 
is generally treated a» a llovc plant, and propagated 
by layers ; it is fomctirocs placed in the greenhoufe ; 
Lut it appears to us to be one of the propereft plants 
imaginable for the eonfervatory. At fomc future time 
it may, perhaps, not be uncommon to treat it as a I+aunt- 
Ji'tnuj or Magnolia : the high price at which it has hither- 
to been fold, may have prevented its being hazarded 
in this way. The blofioms are of a firm texture, but 
apt to fall off long before they have loft tbeir brilliancy ; 
it therefore is a practice with fomc to ftick fuel* deci- 
duous bl (Toms on fome frdh bud, where they continue 
to look well for a confidcrable time. Petiver COnfidertd 
this plant as a fpccics of tea-tree; and future obferva- 
tions will probably confirm his conjedure. 
CAMELODUM. Sec Camalodumum. 
CAMELOPARDALIS, in zoology, the trivial 
name of a fpccics of Cervvi. 

CAMKLUS, or CavtrL, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds belonging to the order ol pccora. The 
chara&ers of the cainc) are thefe : It has no horns ; 
it has fix fore-teeth in the under jaw; the laniarii arc 
wide fee, three in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw* ; and there is a fiffurc in the upper lip, rcfcmbling 
a deft in the lip of a hare. The fpccics arc : 

t. The dromedarius, or Arabian camel, with one 
bunch or protuberance on the back. It has four callous 
rotubcrances on the fore-legs, and two on the hind oiicb. 
'hit fpecies is common in Africa, and the warmer 
parts of Afia ; not that it is fpread over either of the 
continents. It is a common bcaft of burden in Egypt, 
and along the countries which border on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; in the kingdom of Morocco, Sam or (he 
Defert, uud in Ethiopia: but no when: fouth ofthufc 
kingdoms. In Afia, it is equally common iu Turky 
and Arabia ; but is feared y feen farther north than 
JYrfia, being too tender to bear a more fevert climate. 
.India is dcilitute of this animal. 
v Vol. IV. Part I. 


on the back, but is in all other refpeCU like the pre- 
ceding ; of w hich it feems to be a mere variety, rather 
than a different fpccics; and is equally adapted for 
riding or carrying load*. It is ftill found wild in the 
deferts of the temperate parts of Alia, particularly iu 
thofe between China and India. Tlwrfe arc larger and 
more generous than the domefticated race. The fiac* 
trian camel, which is very* common in Alia, is ex- 
tremely hardy, and in great ufc among the Tartars and 
Mongols, as a bcaft of burden, from the Cafpian Sea 
to the empire of China. It bears even fo fevcrc a cli- 
mate as that of Siberia, being found about the lake 
Baikal, where the Burats and Mongols keep great 
numbers. They arc far left than thofe which inhabit 
Weftern Tartary. Here they live during winter ou 
willows and oilier trees, and are by this diet reduced 
very lean. They lofe their hair in April, and go 
naked all May, amidft the firofts of tint fevere climate. 
To thrive, they mull have dry ground and fait mar dies. 
There arc fcvcral varieties among the camels. The 
Turkman is the largril and ftrongeft. The Arabian 
ft hardy. \Vhat is adud the Dromedary, Maihary, 
and Raguahl, is very ftvift. The common fort travel 
about 30 miles a day. The lull, which has a left bunch, 
and more delicate lhape, and alfu is much inferior in 
fize, never carries burdens ; but is uted to ride on. 
In Arabia, they arc trained for running-matches : and 
in many places fur carrying couriers, who can go a- 
hove 100 miles a day ou them ; and that for nine day* 
together, over burning deferts, unhabitable by any 
living creature. The African cameft are the moll 
hardy, having more dill ant and mere dreadful deferts 
to paft over than any of the others, from Numidia to 
the kingdom of Ethiopia. In Weftern Tartary there 
is a white variety, very fcarcc, and ficicd to the idols 
and priefta. The Chinefe have a fwift variety, which 
they call by the expreflive name of Fong Kyo Fo, or 
camels with feet of the wind. Fat of camels, or, as 
thofe people call it, oil of bunches, being drawn from 
them, is efteemed in many diforders, fuch as ulcer a, 
numbneft, and confumptions. This fpccics of camel 
is rare in Atabia, being an exotic, and only kept by 
the great men. 

Camels have coqfiitutcd the riches of Arabia from 
the time of Job to the prefent day. The patriarch 
reckoned 6000 camels among his pafloial trrafurot, 
and the modern Arabs eftiinatc their wealth by the 
numbers of thefe ufcful animals. Without them great 
part of Africa would be wretched ; by them the whole 
commerce ft carried through arid and burning tract:, 
imp a liable but bv beafts which Providence formed cv- 
prtfsly for the Icorchcd deferts. Their foies are ad- 
apted to the Cands they arc to paft over, their to'JgL- 
ueft ami fpungy foftneft preventing them from crack- 
ing. Their great powers of fuftaining ahftinencc from 
drinking, enables them to paft over u a watered trail 4 
for many days, without requiring the leal l liquid ; an i 
their patience under hunger is fuch, that they will 
travel many days fed only with a few dates, cr fom • 
fmali balls of bean or barlcv-mcal, or oti the mifenbL; 
thorny plants they meet with in the deferts. 

The Arabians regard the camel as a prefent from 
heaven, a (acred animal, without whofc afliflance they 
could neither fubfift, carry on trade, uor travel. Ca- 
1 1 mcl’s 
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Camelds. arct’f milk is their common food. They alfo cat its 
v — - flefh, that of the young camel being reckoned highly 
favoury. Of the hair of thofc animals, which is fine 
and foft, and which is completely renewed every year, 
the Arabians make fluffs for clothes, and other furni- 
ture. With their camels, they not only want nothing, 
but have nothing to fear. In one day, they can per- 
form ajourney of fifty leagues into the defert, which 
cuts off every approach from their enemies. All the 
armies of the world would perifh in purfuit of a troop 
of Arabs. Hence they never fubmit, unlcfs from 
choice, to any power. With a view to hi* predatory 
expeditions, the Arab inllru&s, rears, and exercifes 
his camels. A few days after their birth, he folds 
their limbs under their belly, forces them to remain on 
the ground, and, in this fituation, loads them with a 
pretty heavy weight, which is never removed but for 
the purpose of replacing a greater. Inflcad of allow- 
ing them to feed at plealurc, and to drink when they 
are dry-, he begins with regulating their meals, and 
makes them gradually travel long journeys, diminish- 
ing, at the fame time, the quantity of their aliment. 
When they acquire fomc flnrngth, they arc trained to 
the courfe. He excites their emulation by the example 
of horfes, and, in time, renders them more rebud. In 
fine, after he is certain of the ftrength, fleet ntfs, and 
fobriety of his camels, he loads them both with his 
own and their food, fets off with them, arrives unper- 
ccivcd at the confines of the defert, robs the firfl paf- 
fengers he meet*, pillages the folitary houfes, loads 
his camels with the booty, and, if purfued, he is o- 
bliged to accelerate his retreat. It is on thefe orra- 
lions that be unfolds his own talents and thofc of the 
camels. He mounts one of the fleeted, conducts the 
troop, and makes them travel night and day, with- 
out, almoft, either flopping, eating, or drinking; 
and, in this manoer,. he calily performs a journey of 
three hundred leagues in eight days. During this pe- 
riod of motion and fatigue, Ins camels arc perpetually 
loaded, and he allows them each day, one hour only of 
repofe, and a ball of pafle. They often run in this 
manner nine or ten days, without finding water; and 
when, by chance, there is a pool at forae diflancc, 
they feent the water half a league ofF. Third makes 
them double their pace, and they, drink as much at 
once as fervts them for the time that is pafl, and as 
much to come; for their journeys often lad fcveral 
weeks, and their abflincnce continues an equal time. 

Of all carnages, that by camels is the cheapeft and 
mod expeditious. The merchants and other paflen- 
grrs unite in a caravan, to prevent the infulta and rob- 
beries of the Arabs. Thefe caravans arc often very 
numerous, and arc always compofcd of more cameh 
titan men. Each camel is loaded in proportion to his 
drengtb; and, when overloaded, he refutes to march, 
and continues lying till his burden is lightened. The 
large camels generally carry a thoufaud, or even twelve 
hundred pounds weight, and the fmallcfl from fix to 
feven hundred. In thefe commercial travels, their 
march is not hadrned ; As the route is often feven or 
eight hundred leagues, their motions and journeys are 
regulated. They walk only, and perform about from 
ten to twelve leagues each day. Every night they are 
unloaded, and allowed to paffurt at freedom. When 
in a rich country, or fertile meadow, they cat, in Ids 


than an hoar, a* much as ferves them to ruminate the Cametas- 
whole night, and to nourifli them during twenty-four - — 1 
hours. But they fcldora meet with fuch pad u res; nei- 
ther is this delicate food occcflT.iry for them. They 
even feem to prefer wormwood, thiflies, nettles, broom, 
caffu, and other prickly vegetables, to the foftefl her- 
bage. As long as tlit7 find plants to broufc, they calily 
difpenfe with drink. This facility of abflainiug long 
from drink proceeds not, however, from habit alone, 
but is rather an effect of their flruCture. Independent 
of the four flomachs, which are common to ruminating 
animal?, the camels have a filth bag, which ferves them 
as a refer* oir for water. This fifth ftuinach is pecu- 
liar to the camel. It is fo Urge as to contain a vail 
quantity of water, where it remaiua without corrupt- 
ing, or mixing with the other aliments. When trie 
animal is prefled with third, and has occaiion for wa- 
ter to macerate his dry* food in ruminating, he makes 
part of this water mount into hi* paunch, or even as 
high as the erfophagus, by a Ample contraction of cer- 
tain mu felt'*. It is by this Angular couitruction that 
the camel is enabled to pafr fcveral days without 
drinking, and to take at a time a prodigious quantity 
of water, which remains in the refervoir pure and lim- 
pid, becaufc neither the liquors of the body, nor the 
juices of digeflion, can mix with it. Travellers, when * 
much opprefled with drought, arc fometimea obliged • 
to kill their camel; in order to have a fupply of drink 
from thefe refervoirs. Thefe inoffenfive creatures mud 
differ much ; for they utter the mod lamentable cries, 
efpecially when overloaded. But, though perpetually 
opprefled, their fortitude is equal to their docility. 

At the firil fignal, they bend their knees and lie down 
to be loaded, which faves their condudlor the trouble 
of railing the goods to a great height. As foon as 
they are loaded, they rile fpontancouily, and without 
any aflillancc. One of them is mounted by their con- 
ductor, who goes hcforc, and regulates the march of 
all the followers. They require neither whip nor fpur. 

But, when they begin to be tired, their courage is 
fupported, or rather their fatigue is charmed, by ung- 
ing, or by the found of dune indrument. Their con- 
ductors relieve each other in finging ; and, when they 
want to prolong the journey, they give the animals 
hut one hour's red ; after which, refuming their ding, 
they proceed on their march for feveral hours more, 
and the finging is continued till they arrive at another 
reding place, when the camels again lie down ; and 
their loads, by unloofir.g the ropes, are allowed to * 
glide off on each fide of the animals. Thus they deep 
oq their bellies in the middle of their baggage, which, 
next morning is fixed on their backs with equal quick- 
nefs and facility* as.it had been detached the evening 
before. 

Fatigue, hunger, third, ami meagrenefs, are not 
the only inconvcniencics to which thefe animals are 
fubje&cd : To all thefe evils they are prepared by caf- 
tration. One male is only left for eight or ten fe- 
males ; and the labouring camels arc generally geld- 
ings. 'I ‘hey are uoqudltonably weaker than uiimuti- 
kited males; hnt they arc more tra&ablc, and at all 
feafoos ready for fervice. While the former arc not 
only unmanageable, but almofl furious, during the 
rutting feafon, which lads forty days, and returns an- 
nually in the fpring. It is then faid, that they foam 
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Camel i«. continually, and that one or two red vcGcIet, a* large 
' as a tor'® bladder, iffue from their mouths. In this 
feafon uiey eat little, attack and bite animals, and 
even their own mailers, to whom at all other times 
they arc very fubmiifivc. Their mode of copulating 
differ* from that of all other quadrupeds ; for the fe- 
male, inftead of {landing, lies down on her knees, and 
receives the mule iu the fame petition that fhe rcpofen, 
or is loaded. This pofturc, to which the animals are 
early accuftomcd, becomes natural, finer they ifiumc 
it fpontancoufly in coition. The time of geuation is 
near twelve months, and, like all large quadrupeds, 
the females bring forth only one at a birth. Her 
milk is copious and thick ; and, when mixed with a 
large quantity of water, affords an excellent nourifh- 
ment to men. The females arc not obliged to t horn*, 
but are allowed K> pail u re and produce at full liberty. 
The advantage derived from their produce and their 
milk is perhaps fuprrior to what could be drawn from 
their working. In fomc places, however, mod of the 
females are cjftratcd, in order to fit them for labour ; 
and it is alleged, that this operation, indcad of di- 
raimihing, augments their ftrength, vigour, and plump- 
nefs. In general, the fatter camels, are, they are the 
more capable of enduring great fatigue. Their bunch- 
es feem to proceed from a redundance of nourish- 
ment ; for, during long journeys, in which their con- 
ductor is obliged to hnfband their food, and where 
they often furfer much hunger and third, thefe bunch- 
es gradually diminifh, and become fo flat, that the 
place where they were is only perceptible by the length 
of the hair, which is always longer on thefe parts than 
on the reft of the bock. The meagrends of the body 
augments in proportion as the bunches dccreafe. The 
Moors, who tranfport all articles of incrchandife from 
Barbary and Nuniidia, as far as /Ethiopia, fet out 
with their camels well laden, which are very fat and 
vigorous; and bring back the fame animals fo meagre, 
that they commonly fell at a low price to the Arabs 
of the Defert, to be again fattened. 

Wc are told by the ancients, that camels arc in a 
condition for propagating at the age of three years. 
This a ffcrtion is fufpicious ; for, in three years, they 
have not acquired one half of their growth. The pe- 
nis of the male, like that of the bull, is very long, and 
very flendtr. During ere&ion, it ft retches forward, like 
that of all other quadrupeds; hut, in its ordinary ftatc, 
the (heath is drawn backward, and the urine is dif- 
chargcd from between the hind legs ; fo that both 
anaks and females urine in the fame manner. The 
young camel fucks his mother twelve months ; but, 
when meant to be trained, in order to render him 
■ffrong and rnbuft in the cliace, he is allowed to fuck 
and pafture at freedom during the firil years, and is 
not loaded, or made to perform any labour, till he is 
lour years old. He generally lives forty and fomc- 
times fifty years, which duration of life is proportion- 
vd to the time of hia growth. There is no foundation 
for what has been advanced by forne authors, that he 
fives one hundred years. 

By confidering, under one point of view, all the 
qualitits of this animal, and all the advantages derived 
from him, it muft be acknowledged that he is the molt 
ufeful creature fubje&cd to the ferviec of man. Gold 
and filk conilitute not the true riches of the Halt. 


The camd is the genuine treafure of Afia. He is Cmwbt* 
more valuable than the elephant ; for he may be faid J 

to perform an equal quantity of labour at a twen- 
tieth part of the cxpence. Be fide*, the whole fpcciei 
are under fubjeitioti to man, who propagates and inul* 
tiplies them at pleufure. But he has nofuch dominion 
over the elephants, whom lie cannot multiply, and the 
individuals of whom he conquers with great labour 
and difficulty. The came! is not only more valuable 
than the elephant, but is perhaps equal in utility to 
the horfc, the afa, and the ox, when their powers 
arc united. He carries as much as two mules; though 
he cats as little, and feeds upon herbs equally coariie 
a* the aft*. The female fumiibcs milk longer than the 
cow. The flclh of a young camel is as good and 
wholefotne as veal : The Africans and Arabs fill thetr 
pots and tubs with it, which is fried with greafe, and 
preferved in this manner during the whole year for 
their ordinary rcpalls : The hair is finer and more in 
requeft than the beft wooL Even their excrements 
arc ufeful : for fal ammoniac is made of their urine | 
and their dung, dried in the fun and pulverifed, fervea 
for litter to themfclvcs, as well as to horfes, with 
which people frequently travel in countries where no 
bay or ft raw can be had. In fine, their dung makes 
excellent fuel, which burns freely, and gives as clear 
and nearly as hot a flame as dry wood, which is of 
great ufc in the deferts, where not a tree is to lie 
found, and where, for want of oombuftiblc materials, 
fire is as fearre as water. 

3. The damn, Llama, or South- American camel- 
flteep, has an ahnoft even back, froall head, fine Hack 
eyes, and very long neck, bending much, and very 
protuberant near the jun&ion with the body ; in a tame 
ftatc, with imooth Ihort hair ; in a wild* ftate, with 
long coarfe luir, white, grey, and mffet, difpol'ed in 
fpots; with a black line from the head along the top 
of the back to the tail, and belly white. The fpotted 
may poffibly Ik the tame, the laft the wild, llamas. 

The tail is ihort ; the height from four to four feet 
and a half ; the length from the neck to the tail, fix 
feet. The carcafe diverted of fkin and offals, accord- 
ing to the editor of Mr Byron's voyage, weighed 20c lb. 

In general, the fttape exactly refemblcs a camel, only 
it wants the dorhd bunch. It is the camel of Peru 
and Chili ; and, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
was the only bcail of burden known to the Indians. 

It is very mild, gentle, and tractable. Before the in- 
troduction of mules, they were ufed by the Indians to 
plough the land : at prrfent they ferve to carry bur- 
dens of about 1 00 lb. They go with great gravity ; 
and, like their Spanifh mailer*, nothing can prevail 
upon them to change their pace. They lie down to 
the burden ; and when wearied, no blows can provoke 
them to go on. Tcuillcc fays, they arc fo capricious, 
that if ftruck, they* inftantly fquat down, and nothing 
but careffcs can make them wife. When angry, they 
have no other method of revenging their injuries than 
by {pitting; and they can ejaculate their faliva to the 
dtftancc of ten pans: if it falls on the llcin, it raifes 
an itching and a reddith fpot.. Their flefh is eaten, 
and is faid to be as good a» mutton. The wool has a 
flrong difagrccable (cent. They are very fure-footed; 
therefore ufed to carry the Peruvian ores over the rug- 
gcdcil lulls and narrowed paths of the Andes. They 
11 2 inhabit 
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Canjeltw ioKabit that vail chain of mountains their whole length 

^ c of Magellan ; but except where thefe 

LuriJs. bills approach the fca, as in Patagonia, never appear 
u— y— L on the coafts. Like the camel, they have powers of 
abttaining long from drink, fometimes for four or five 
days : like that animal, their food is coarfe and trifling. 
—In a wild (late, they keep in great herds in the 
higheft and fteepeft parts of the hills ; and while they 
are feeding, one keeps ccntry on the pinnacle of fornc 
rock : if it perceives the approach of any one, it 
neighs ; the herd lakes the alarm, and goes off with 
incredible fpeed. They outrun all dogs, fo there is 
no other way of killing them but with the gun. They 
are killed for the fake of their flefti and hair ; for the 
Indiana weave the lad into cloth. From the form of 
the parts of generation in both fexes, no animal copu- 
lates with fitch difficulty. It is often the labour of a 
day, anirquam actum venereum incipicmt, ti abfolxutnt. 

4. The Pacos, or (beep of Chili, has no bunch on 
the back. It is covered with a fine valuable wool, 
which is of a rufc red colour on the back of the ani- 
mal, and white on the belly. They are of the fame 
nature with the preceding ; inhabit the fame places 
but are more capable of fupporting the rigour of froil 
sold fnow : they live in vail herds ; are very timid, 
and cxccffivcly fwift. The Indians take the paeon in 
a tl range manner : they tic cords with bits of cloth or 
wool hanging to them, above three or four feet from 
the ground, crofs the narrow paflti of the mountains 
then drive thofc animals towards them, wliich arc fo 
terrified by the flutter of the rags, as not to dare to 
pats, but, huddling together, give tlic hunters an op- 
portunity to kill with their flings as many as they 
pleafe. The tame ones will carry from 50 to 751b. ; 
but are kept principally for the fake of the wool and 
the flcfli, which is exceedingly well tailed. 

CAMERA jl^oniA, a contrivance for blowing the 
fire, for the fufion of ores, without bellows ; by means 
of water falling through a funnel into a clofc veflel, 
which fends from it fo much air or vapour as conti- 
nually blows the fire: if there be the fpace of another 
veflel for it to expatiate in by the way, it there lets 
fall its humidity, which otherwife might hinder the 
work. This contrivance was named camera ACoCa by 
Kirchcr. 

CAMrw.i LucUit , a contrivance of Dr Hook for ma- 
king the image of any thing appear on a wall in a light 
»ooin, either by day or night. Oppolitc to the place 
or wall where the appearance is to be, make a hole of 
at lead a foot in diameter, or if there be a high win- 
dow with a cafement of this dimcnlion in it, this will 
do much better without fuch hole or cafcmcnt opened. 
At a convenient diilance, to prevent its being per- 
ceived by the company in the room, place the objecl 
or pidurc intended to be represented, but in an in- 
vertw 1 fituation. If the picture be tranfparrnt, refled 
the fun’s rays by means of a looking-glats, fo as that 
they may pafs through it towards the place of repre- 
sentation ; and to prevent any rays from pafliug alidc 
it, let the pi dure be cncompaflcd with fomc board or 
cloth. If the objeft be a flatuc, or a living creature, 
it mud. be much enlightened by calling the fun’s rays 
on it, either by reflection, refraction, or both. Be- 
tween this objr*ct and the place of representation put 
a broad convex glafij, ground to Such a convexity as 
6 


that it may reprefent the olijeCt diflfnftly in fuch Camera 
place. The nearer this is Situated to the object, the OHfcu**. 
more will the image be magnified on the wall, and the c»rner»- 
further the lefs ; Such diverfity depending on the dif- rit* 
ferencc of the Spheres of the glades. If the object —— y J 
cm not be conveniently inverted, there trull be two 
targe glades of proper Spheres, Situated at Suitable dis- 
tances, eafily found by trial, to make the representa- 
tions erect. This whole apparatus of object, glades, 

&c. with the perfont employed in the management of 
them, are to be placed without the window or hole, 
fo that they may not be perceived by the fpc&atura 
in the room, and the operation it Self will be eafily per- 
formed. Phil. Tranf. 3S. p. 741, feq. 

Ca aim v Ohfrura, or Dark Chamber, in Optuy, a ma- 
chine,* or apparatus, reprefenting an artificial eve ; 
whereon the images of external objects, received thro* 
a double convex glnL, are exhibited dilliu&ly, and in 
their native colours, on a white matter placed within 
the machine, in the focus of the glafs. 

The firil invention of this instrument is a Scribed to 
Baptiita l’orta. See his Magia Naturalu, lib. xvii. 
cap. 6. full publiflied at Franekfort about the year 
1589 or 1591 ; the firil four books of this work were 
publilhed at Antwerp in 1 jfio. 

The camera Mutra affords very diverting Spectacles; 
both by exhibiting images perfectly like their objects, 
and each clothed in their native colours ; and by cx- 
prefling, at the fame time, all thrir motions ; which 
latter no other art can imitate. By means of this in- 
strument, a perfon u nan painted with defigning will 
be able to delineate objects with the greatett accuracy 
and juilnefs and another well verfed in painting will 
find many things herein to perfect Ids art. See the 
conilniClion under Dioptrics. 

CAMERARIA, in botany: A* genus of the mono* 
gynia order, belonging to tire pcntnndria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under th« 

30th order. Contort*, There are two horizontal fol* 
liclcs at the bafe of the feed-cafe. The feeds are in- 
ferted into a proper membrane. Of this there arc two 
fpecics ; the latifoiia, and the anguttifolta. The firlt 
is a native of the ifland of Cuba, and rifea with a 
Ihrubby (talk to the height of 10 or 12 feet, dividing 
into fevcral branches, garnifhed with roundilh pointed 
leaves placed oppolitc. The flowers arc produced at 
tlic end of the branches in loofc clutters* which have 
long tubes enlarging gradually upward, and at the top 
arc cut into five fegments, broad at their baft, but end- 
ing in ttiarp points ; the flower is of a yeltowittk white 
colour. The fecond fort has an irregular (hrubby Hal k, 
which rifes about eight feet high, (ending out many 
branches winch are garnilhed with very narrow thin 
leaves placed oppolitc at each joint. The flowers arc 
produced featteringly at the end of the branches, 
which are (hoped like thofc of the former fort, but 
fmallcr. It is a native of Jamaica. Both thefe plants 
abound with an acrid milky juice like the fpurge. They 
arc propagated by feeds, which mutt be procured from 
the places of their growth* They may ilfo be propah 
gated by cuttings planted in a hot-bed during the 
fumm^r-montlis : they mutt have a bark-ttovc, for they 
are very tender plants; but in warm weather they 
mutt have plenty of air. 

CAMERA R 1 US (Joachim), one of the mod learn- 
ed 
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ed writers of hit time, was horn in 15CO, at Bamberg, cal judgment of the mind } that the caufc of mens 
a city of Franconia ; and obtained great reputation by doing good or evil proceeds from the knowledge which 
his writings. Fie tnnflatcd into Latin Herodotus, God infufr* into them } and that God does not move 
Dcmollhencs, Xenophon, Euclid, Homer, Theocritus, the will phyfically, but only morally, in virtue of its 
Sophocles, Lucian, Theodor:*., Nicephoms, &e. He dependence on the judgment of the mind. They had 
publiihed a catalogue of the biihops of the por.ctpsl this name from John Cameron, a famous profcflbr, firft 
lets ; Greek cpiitles; Accounts of his journeys, in La- at Glafguw, where he* was bom, in^ 15^°* an( l a j\ cr _* 
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tin verfe ; a Commentary on Plautus ; the Lives of 
Helius Eobanus HeiTus, and Philip MclanOhon, &c. 
J*fe died in 1 574. 

Cameraaius (Joachim), fun of the former, and a 
learned phvfician, was born at Nuremberg in 1534* 
After having fmifhed his Andies in Germany % he went 
Into Italy, where he obtained the efterm of the learned. 
At his return he was courted by feveral princes to live 
with them ; but he wa* too much devoted to books, 
and the lludy of cbemiftry and botany, to comply, lie 
wrote an hortus owdicus, and fcvcral other works. He 
died in 159$. 

CAMERATED, among builders, the fame with 
Wilted or arched. 

CAME RET- say, in the province of Brittany in 
France, forms the harbour of Brett. See Brest. 

CAMERINO, a town of the cede full icai itatc in 
Italy, fituated in E. Long. 13, 7. N. I.at. 45. 5. 

CAMERLINGO, according to Ducange, figoified 
formerly the pope’s or emperor’s treafure : at prefent, 
camerlingo is no where ufed but at Rome, where it de- 
notes the cardinal who govern * the ccclcfiaftical date 
and adminittcra juftice. It is the moil eminent office 
at the coutt of Rome, becaufe he is at the head of the 
treafory. During a vacation of the papal chair, the 
cardinal camerlingo putlilhcs edids, coins money, and 
exerts every other prerogative of a fovereign prince ; 
he has under him a trcafurer-general, auditor-general, 
and 1 2 prelates called eitrkt of the chamber. 

CAMERON (John), one of the mod famous di- 
vines among the Prutc ttants of France in the 1 7th 
Century, was bum at Glafgow in Scotland, where he 
taught the Greek tongue ; and having read ledum 
upon that language for about a year, travelled, and be- 
came profcflbr at feveral univcrfirics, and miniftcr at 
Bourdeaux. He publiihed, I. ’rheological lectures; 
2. Inn 'Johannit Canuronis ; and fome iniiccllaneous 
pieces. He died in 1625, aged 60. 

CAM E RON I AN'S, a fed or party in Scotland, 
who feparnted from the Prelbytcrians in 1666, and 
continued to hold their religious afl'emblies in the 
fields. 

The Camcmnians took their denomination from 
Richard Cameron, a famous field-preacher, who, refu- 
fuig to accept the indulgence to tender con fciences, 
granted Lv king Charles II. an fuch an acceptance 
teemed an acknowledgment of the king's fuprctnacy, 
and that he had before a right to filence them, made 
a dcfe&um from hii brethren, and even headed a re- 
in !ljc>n, in which ht- was killed. His follower* were 
never entirely reduced till the Revolution, when they 
voluntarily fubmitted to king William. 

The Cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of 
government cfcsblitticd in 1648. 7 

Cameronians, or Camrronius, is alfo the denomi- 
nation of a party of Calvin ills in France, who aflerted 
tluit the will of man is only determined by the pratli- 


where he was bora, in 
ward* at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and S tumor ; at which 
Lift place he broached his new doctrine of grace and 
free-w ill, w hich was formed by Aniyraut, Cappel, lJo- 
chart, D^illc, and others of the more learned among 
the reformed minillcrs, wl»o judged Calvin’s doctrine* 
ou thtfe |.ioint s too harflt. The Cameronians are a 
fort of mirigalvd Calvinitts, and approach to the opi- 
nion of the Armenians. They are alfo called LWtver - 
fali/ij 9 as holding the universality of Chritt’s death ; 
and lbmclimcit AmyMjlt. The rigid adherents to 
the fyuod of Dort accufed them of Pelagianiitn, and 
even of Mauicheifm. The controverfv between the 
parties was carried on with a real and fubtllty fcarcc 
conceivable ; yet all the queition between them was 
only, Whether the will of man is determined by the 
immediate action of God upon it, or by the interven- 
tion of a knowledge which God impreffes into the 
mind J The fynod of Dort had defined that God not 
only illuminates the underftanding, but gives motion 
to the will by making an internal change therein. Ca- 
meron only admitted the illumination, whereby the 
mind 19 morally moved, and explained the fentiinent of 
the fynod of Dort fo a* to make the two opinions con- 
fiflent. • 

CAMES, a name given to the final 1 (lender rods of 
call-lead, of which the glaziers make their tumid had. 

Their lead being call into (lender rods of twelve or 
fourteen inches long each, is called the came ; f«»mc- 
titnes alfo they call each of thefe rods a c.ime, which 
being afterwards drawn through their vice, makes their 
turned lead. 

CAMILLUS (Marcus Furius) was the firfl who • 
rendered the family of Furiut illultrious. He triumph- 
ed four times, wms five times dictator, and was honour- 
ed with the title of the fcond founder of Romo. In a 
word, he acquired all the glory a man can gain in his 
own country. Lucius Apukius, One of the tribunes, 
profccutcd him to make him give an account of the 
fpoila taken at Veii. Camillas anticipated judgment, 
and kimihed himfelf voluntarily. . During his banifh- 
ment, in (lead of rejoicing at the devaluation of Rome 
by the Gauls, he exerted all his wifdom and bravery 
to drive away the enemy ; and yet kept with the ut- 
mofl ftri&ncla the faertd law of Romr, in refufmg to 
accept the command which feveral private perfon* of- 
fered him. Tile Romans, who were beluged in the 
capitol, created him . dictator in the year 363; in 
which office he ailed with fo much bravery and con- 
duct, that he entirely drove the army of the Gauls out 
of the territories of the commonwealth. He died in 
the 8 lit year of liis age, 365 year* before the Chriliiau 
sera. 

CAMILLI and Camilla:, in antiquity, boys and 
girls of ingenuous birth, who mtniftered in the fa* 
crificc* of the gods ; and cfpecially thofc who attended 
the flamtn dialis , or pried of Jupiter. The word feeds 
borrowed from the language of the ancient H etrurians, 

where . 
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Camii.hs where it fintified minifter, and was changed from caf- 
Cimocr* The Tufcans alfo gave the appellation Cam'll- 

^ Aw 1 to Mercury, in quality of minifter of the gods. 

CAMINHA, a maritime town of Portugal, in the 
province of Entre-Duero-e-Minho, with the title of a 
duchy. It is iituated at the mouth of the river Min- 
ho, in W. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 41. 44. 

CAMIS, or Kami*, in the Japancf: Theology , de- 
note deified fouls of ancient ht-roen, who are fuppofed 
ftill to intereft themfelvrs in the welfare of the people 
over whom they anciently commanded. 

The camis anfwer to the heroes in the ancient Greek 
and Roman theology, and arc venerated like the faints 
in the modern Romifh church. 

Eilhks the heroes or camis beatified by the cor.fcnt 
of antiquity, the miladdcs, or pontiffs, have deified 
many others, and continue ftill to giant the apothcofis 
to new worthies ; fo that they fwann with camis : the 
principal one is Tcnftc Dai Sir , the common father of 
Japan, to whom are paid devotions and pilgrimages 
extraordinary. 

CAMISADE, in the art of war, an attack by fur- 
prife in the night, or at the break of day, when the 
enemy is fuppofed to be a-bed. The word is faid to 
have taken its rife from an attack of this kind ; where- 
in, as a badge or fignal to know- one another by, they 
bore a (hi ft, in French called chanifc , or casnifc , over 
their arms. 

CAMISARDS, a name given by the French to 
the Calvinifts of the Cevcnnes, who formed a league, 
and took up arms in their own defence, in 1688. 

CAMLF.TINE, a flight ftuff, made of hair and 
ecarte filk, in the manner of camblct. It is now out 
of fafhion. 

CAMMA, and Gobbi, two provinces of the king- 
dom of Loango in Africa. The inhabitants are con- 
finunlly at war with each other. The weapons they 
formerly uftd in their wars were the fitort pike, bows 
and arrows, fword and dagger ; but (ince the Euro- 
pean* have become acquainted with that coaft, they 
■have fupplicd them with fire-arms. The chief town 
of Gobbi lies about a day 'a journey from the fea. Their 
rivers abound with a variety of fi(h ; but arc infcftcd 
with fea-horfes, which do great mifehief both by land 
and water. The principal commerce with the natives 
is in logwood, elephants teeth, and tails, the hair of 
which is highly valued, and ufed for feveral curious 
purpofes. 

CAMMIN, a maritime town of Germany, in Bran- 
denburg Pomerania, Iituated in E. Long. 15®. N. Lat. 

54°. 

CAMOENS ( Ix>uis de), a famous Portuguefc poet, 
ihe honour of whofe birth is claimed by different cities. 
But according to N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa, his 
intimate friend, this event happened at Lifbon in 151?. 
His family was of confidcrablc note, and originally 
Spanilh. In 1370, Vafco Perez de Caamans, difguft- 
rd at the court of Caflilt, fled to that of Lifbon, where 
king Ferdinand immediately admitted him into his 
council, and gave him the kwdfhips of Sardoal, Pun- 
netc, Maiano, Amendo, and other confiderable lands; 
a certain proof of the eminence of his rank and abili- 
ties. In the war for the fuceeflion, which broke out 
cn the death of Ferdinand, Camoens fided with the 
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king of Caftiic, 2nd was killed ia the battle of Alja- 
barota. But though John I. the viftor, feited a great 
part of his eftate, his widow, the daughtry of Gtmfalo 
Tereyro, grand maftcr of the order oil Chrift, and ge- 
neral of the Portuguefc army, was not reduced beneath 
her rank. She had three fonu who took the name of 
Camorns. The family of the eldeft intermarried with 
the firft nobility of Portugal ; and even, according to 
Caftcra, with the blood royal. But the family of the 
fecond brother, whofe fortune was flender, had the fu- 
perior honour to produce the author of the Lufiad. 

Early in his life the misfortunes of the poet began. 
In his infancy, Simon Vnz de Camoens, his father, 
commander of a veffcl, wav (hipwrocktd at Goa, where, 
with his life, the greateft part of his fortune was loft. 
His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santarenr, 
provided for the education of her fon Louis attheuni- 
verfity of Coimbra. What he acquired there, his 
works difeover ; an intimacy with the daffies, equal to 
that of a Scaligcr, but directed by the taftc of a Mil- 
ton or a Pope. 

When he left the univerfity, he appeared at court. 
He was handfomc ; had f peaking eves, it is faid ; and 
the fineft complexion. Certain it is, however, he was 
a polilhed fehular, which, added to the natural ardour 
and gay vivacity of his difpofition, rendered him an 
accomplifhed gentleman. Courts are the feenes of in- 
trigue ; and intrigue was falhionablc at Lilbon. But 
the particular* of the amours of Camoens reft unknown. 
This only appears : he had afpired above his rank, for 
he was banished from the court ; and in feveral of his 
fonnets he aferibes this misfortune to love. 

He now- retired to his mother's friends at Santarcne. 
Here he renewed liis iludies, and began his poem on 
the difeovery of India. John III. at thi* time prepared 
an armament againft Africa. Camoens, tired of his in- 
active obfeure life, went to Ceuta in this expedition, 
and greatly diftinguilhed his valour in feveral rencoun- 
ters. In a naval engagement with the Moor* in the 
(traits of Gibraltar, in the confli& of boarding, he was 
among the foremoft, and loft his right eye. Yet nei- 
ther hurry of actual fervice nor the diflipation of the 
camp could ilirte his genius. He continued hi* Lufi - 
ad<u t and feveral of his mod beautiful fonnets were 
written in Africa, while, as he cxprtffcd it. 

One hand the pen, and one the fword, employ'd. 

The fame of his valour had now reached the court, 
and he obtained pcrmilBon to return to Lilbon. But, 
while he folicited an eftablilhment which he had merit- 
ed in the ranks of battle, the malignity of evil tongues, 
as he calls it in one of his letters, was injurioufty pour- 
ed upon him. Though the bloom of his early youth 
was effaced by feveral years refidcncc underthe torch- 
ing heavens of Africa, and though altered by the lofs 
of an eye, bis prefence gave uneafmefs to the gentle- 
men of fomc families of the firft rank where he had 
formerly vifited. Jealoufy is the chara&eriftie of the 
Spanilh and Portuguefc ; its refentment knows no 
bounds, and Camoens now found it prudent to hanifh 
himfelf from his native country. Accordingly, in 
15*53, he failed for India, with a rcfalution never to 
return. As the (hip left the Tagus, he exclaimed, in 
the words of the fcpulchral monument of Scipio Afri- 
canus, Irgrata fairia, nen p^JJnlibi: cjfa mta ! 11 Ungrate- 
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<3ftmoe«'. ful country, thou (halt not poffcfs my bones ! M But he 
— — v— ' knew not what evils in the Eaft would awake the re- 
membrance of his native fields. 

\Vh.*n Camoens arrived in India, an expedition 
was ready to f;ul to revenge the king of Cochin on 
the king of rir.ienta. Without any reft on ihorc after 
his long voyage, he joined this armament, and in 
theconqueft of the Alagada iflatids diiplaycd his ufual 
bravery. 

In the year fallowing, he attended Manuel de Vaf- 
concilia in an expedition to the Red Sea. Hire, fays 
Faria, as Caraocns had no me for his fword, he cm* 
ployed his pen. Nor was his activity confined in the 
fleet or camp. He vifited Mount Felcx and the aeja- 
ceot inhoipitable regions of Africa, which he fo ftrongly 
pictures iti the Lutiad, and in one of his little pieces 
where he laments the abfence uf Ids miftrefs. 

When he returned to Goa, he enjoyed a tranquillity 
which enabled him to bellow his attention on his Epic 
Poem. But this ferenity was intenupted, perhaps by 
his own imprudence. He wrote fomc fatircs which gave 
offence ; and, by order of the viceroy Ftancifco Barreto, 
he was banished to China. 

The accomplishments and manners of Camoens foon 
found him friends, though under the difgrauc of banish- 
ment. He was appointed commiffiry of the defunct in 
the illand of Macao, a Portuguese fettlcrrcnt in the bay 
of Canton. Here he continued hia Luuad j and here 
alio, after five years refidcnce, he acquired a fortune, 
though final), yet equal to hia wiShcr. Don Conllantinc 
de Bragauza was now viceroy of India ; and Camoens, 
dedrou.i to return to Goa, resigned his charge. In a 
Ship, freighted by himfclf, he fet fail ; but was Ship- 
wrecked in the gulp!) near the mouth of the liver Me 
bon on the coaft of China. All he hart acquired was 
loll in the waves: his poems, which he held in one 
hand, while he fwimmed with the other, were all he 
found himfclf pofleffed of when he flood fricndlcfs on 
the unknown Shoic. But the natives gave him a moll 
humane reception : this he has immortalifed in the pro- 
phetic fong in the tenth Lutiad ; and in the feventh, he 
tells us, that here he loll the wealth which falishcd his 
wishes. 

Anra 4 a tffurjn^a j.i » tJfuituia, life. 

Nnw Llcft wrh ail the wealth fond hn-fccould clave. 

Soon ( hcheM that wealth beneath the wave 
For ever |..ft ; ■ ■ . 

My life, like J jdah’s heaven-doc mM king of yore. 

By miracle prvlung'd— — 

On the banks of the Mchon, he ivrote his beautiful 
paruphrafe of the pfalm, where die Jews, in the flneil 
ftrain of poetry, are reprefented as hanging their harps 
on the willows by the rivers of Babylon, and weeping 
their exile from their native country. Here Camoens 
continued fomc time, till an opportunity offered to cairy 
him to Goa. When he arrived at that city, Don Con- 
lUntinr dc Braganza, the viceroy, whefe chara&eriftic 
was prhtcneSs, admitted him into intimate friendship, 
ami Camoens was happy till count Redondo affumed 
the government. Thofc who had formerly procured 
the banishment of the fatirifl, were fdent while Con- 
ftantine was in power ; but now they excited all their 
arts againft him. Redondo, when he entered on office, 
pretended to be the friend of Camoens ; yet, with all 
that unfeeling indifference with which he mad<;hia moll 
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horrible witticifm on the Zaroorim, he fuffered the in- Camiwn*. 
nocent man to be thrown into the commcQ prifon. » 1 

After all the delay of bringing witnefles, Camdens, in 
a public trial, fully refuted every accufation of his con- 
duel while commilLry at Macao, and his enemies w ere 
loaded with ignominy and reproach. But Camoens had 
fomc creditors; and thefe detained him in prifon a con- 
siderable time, till the gentlemen of Goa began to be 
aShamcd that a man of his lingular merit Should expe- 
rience fuel) treatment among them. He was fet at li#- 
berty ; and again he affumed the proftflioii of arm**, 
and received the allowance of a gentleman volunteer, a 
character at this time common in I\»rtugucfc India. 

Soon after, Pedro Barreto, appointed governor of the 
fort at Sofala, by high prorriifcs, allured the poet to . 
attend him thither. The governor of a diftant fort, in 
a barbarous country. Shares in fomc mcafurc the fate of* 
an exile. Yet, though the only motive of Barreto was, 
in this unpleafant Situation, to retain the converfatioa 
of Camoens at his table, it w,t* his leaft care to render 
the life of hia gueft agreeable. Chagrined with his. 
treatment, aud a considerable time having elapfed in 
vain dependence upon Barreto, Camoens refolved to re- 
turn to his native country. A Ship, on the homeward 
voyage, at this time touched at Sofala,and Several gen- 
tlemen who were on board were dcGrous that Camoens 
Should accompany them. But this the governor unge- 
neroufly endeavoured to prevent, and charged him with 
a debt for board. Anthony dc Cabra, however, and 
Hc&or dc Sylvcyra, paid the demand ; and Camoens, 

Says Faria, and the honour of Barreto, were fold to- 
gether. 

Afu&an ablence of 16 years, Camoens, in 1569, re- 
turned to Liihon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the 
peftiltncc then raged in that city, and prevented his 
publication for thtce years. Atlaft, in 1572, he printed 
his Luliad, which, in the opening of the fir ft book, iu 
a mofl elegant turn of compliment, he addrefled to his 
rince, king Sebaflian, then in his 18th year. The 
ing, (ays the French translator, was fo pleated with 
his merit, that he gave the author a penhon of 4000 
seals, on condition that he Should rgfidc at court. But 
this fslary, fsys the fame writer, was withdrawn by car 
dinal Henry, who fucctcdcd to tlie crown of Portugal, 
lofl by hebaitian at the battle of Alcazar. 

Though the great patron of one fpccics of literature, 
a fpecies the reverfe of that of Caraocns, certain it is, 
that the author of the Luftad was utterly ncgletted by 
Hcniy, under whofe inglorious reign he died in all the 
mifery of poverty. By fomc, it is Said, he died in an 
alms-houfe. It apnear*, however, that he had not even 
the certainty of fubliftence which thefe houfc* provide. . 

He had a black fervant, who had grown old with him, 
and who had long rxperienetd hie mailer's humanity. 

This grateful Indian, a native of Java, who, according 
to fomc writers, faved his mailer’s life in the unhappy 
Shipwreck where he loft his cffe&s, begged in the ftreets 
of Liibna for the oniy roan in Portugal on whom God 
had bellowed thofc talents which have a tendency to 
cicifl the fpirit of a downward age. To the eye of a 
careful obferver, the hue of Camoens throws great light 
on tliat of his country, and will appear flr icily connec- 
ted with it. The fame ignorance, tbc fame degenerated 
fpirit, which fuffered Camoens to depend on his (hare 
oi the alms begged in the Streets by his old hoary fer- 
vant, 
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Camomile, rant, the fame fpirit which caufcd this, funk the king- 
^ Camp. j om c f Portugal into the mod abjtfl vaffabge ever ex- 
perienced by a conquered nation. While the grandees 
of Portugal were blind to the ruin which impended 
over them, Camocns beheld it with a pungency of 
grief which haftetted hit exit. In one of hi- letters 
he has thefc remarkable words: En t fm accaberey a 
tii/ 1* c verram todsi fue fay efc'xoaJa a minho patria, 
life. “ 1 am ending the cottrfc of my life, the world 
trill witnefs how I hive loved my country. I have 
st turned, not only to die in her boforo, but to die with 
her.*' 

In this unhappy Attrition, in 1 C79, in his 6ad year, 
the year after the fatal difeat of Don Scbaflian, died 
Louis de Camocns, the greateft literary genius ever 
produced by Portugal ; in martial courage and fpirit of 
honour, nothing inferior to her greateft heroes. And 
iri a manner fuitablc to the pov v *‘.y an which he died, 
was he buried. 

CAMOMILE, in botany. See Anthemis. 

CAMP, the ground on which an army pitch their 
tents. It is marked oflt hy the qumrttr-Rtmftcr general, 
who appoints every regiment their ground. 

The chief advantage* to be minded in chufing a camp 
for an army, are, to have it near the water, in a coun- 
try of forage, where the foMters may find wood for 
drelBng their vi&uab; that it have a free communica- 
tion with garrifons, and with a country from whence 
it may be tupplied with provifions; and, if poffible, 
that it He fituated on a rifing ground, in a dry gravelly 
•foil. Befidea, the advantages of the ground ou^ht to 
be ccnfnlcrcd, as marfhes, woods, rivers, and iudofuresj 
and if the camp be near the enemy, with no- river or 
marih to cover it, the aimy ought to be intrenched. 
An army always encamps fronting the enemy; and ge- 
nerally in two lines, running parallel about 500 yards 
diflance ; the horfe and dragoons, on the wings, and 
the foot, in the centre : fometimes a body of two, three, 
or four brigades is encamped behind the two lines, and 
is called the Indy of referve. The artillery and bread- 
•waggons are generally encamped in the rear of the two 
lines. A battalion of foot is allowed Po or too paces 
for its camp ; and 7,0 or 40 for an interval betwixt one 
battalion and another. A fquadron of horfe is allowed 
30 for its camp, and for an interval, and more if 
the ground will allow it. 

Where the grounds arc equally dry, thofc camps are 
always the soft healthful that are pitched on the banks 
of Urge rivers ; becatifc, in the hot Lafcn, fituations 
of this kind have a ftream of frefh air from the water, 
ferving to carry off the moift and putrid exhalations. 
On the other hand, next to mar (lies, the word encamp- 
ments arc on low grounds clofc befet with trees ; for 
then the air is not only moil! and huitful in llfelr, but 
by flagnatitig becomes mo:c fufccptiblc of corruption. 
However, let the fit nation of ramp* be ever fo good, 
they arc frequently rendered infectious by the putrid ef- 
fluvia of rotten draw, and the privies of the army ; more 
cfpecially if the bloody flux prevails, in which cafe the 
bell method of preventing a general infection, is to leave 
the ground with the privies, foul ftraw,«tod other filth 
of the camp, behind. This muSl be freq rcntly done, if 
confident with the military operations: but when thefc 
render it improper to chanpe the ground often, the pri- 
vies ftvuilJ be maJc deeper than ufoal, and once -a day 
N62. 


a thick layer of earth thrown irto them t21 the pits are Cmp. 

near full ; and then they arc to be well covered, and v“"“ 

fupplied by others. It may alfo be a proper caution 

to order the pits to be made either in the front or the 

rea r , a* the then flationary winds may beft carry off 

their effluvia from the camp. Moreover, it will be ne- 

ceffsry to change the ftraw frequently, as bring not 

only apt to rot, but to retain the infectious fleam# of 

the Tick. But if frefti ftraw cannot be procured, more 

cate mull be taken in airing the tents, as well as the 

old ftraw. 

The difpofition of the Hebrew encampment was at 
firft laid out by God himfclf. Their camp was of a 
quadrangular form, fut rounded with an inclofure of the 
height of 10 hands-breadth. It made a fquare of ta 
miles in rompafs about the tabernacle ; and within this 
was another, called the l.evitot carxp. 

The Greeks had alfo their camps, fortified with gates 
and ditches. The Laced* mo 1 dans made their camp of 
a 1 out id figure, looking upon that as the moll pci fed 
and dcferdible of any form : we are not, however, to 
imagine, that they thought this form fo tflential to a 
camp, as never to be dilpcnfed with when the circum- 
flances of the place require it. (X the refl of the Gre- 
cian camps, it may be obferved, thil the moft valiant 
of the fiddiers were placed at the extremities the 
refl in the middle. Thus we learn from Homer, that 
Achilles and Ajax were polled at the ends of the camp 
before Troy, as bulwarks on each fide of the reft of the 
princes. 

The figure of the Roman camp was a fquare divided 
into two principal parts : in the upper parts were the 
general's pavilion, or prxtoiium, and the tent of the 
chief officers ; in the lower, tltofe of inferior degree 
were placed. On one fide of the pnrtorium flood the 
quaeflorium, or apartment of the treafurer of the army j 
and near this the forum, both for a market-place 
and the aflembling of councils. On the other fide of 
the prxtorium were lodged the legati ; and below it 
the tribunes had their quartets, oppofite to their re- 
fpcAive legions. Afide of the tribunes were the prx- 
fefli of the foreign troops, over againfl their refpeilive 
wings ; and behind thefc were the lodgments of the 
cvocati, then thofc of the extraordiuarii and abkcli 
cquites, which concluded the higher part of the camp. 

Between the two partitions was a fpot of ground called 
pnnapia, for the altars and images of the gods, and 
probably alfo for the chief enfigns. The middle of the 
lower partition was afligncdtolhc Roman horfe; next 
to them were quartered the trial si t then the principes, 
and clofe by them the haflati ; afterwards the foreign 
horfe, and laftly the foreign foot. They fortified 
their camp with a ditch and parapet, which they terra- 
ed fjfj and valium i in the latter Come diftinguifh two 
parts, viz. the t/gger or csith, and the fadtt or wooden 
flakes driven in to fccure it. The camps were fome- 
times At .-rounded by walls made of hewn (lone ; and 
the tent? thcmfclves formed of the fame matter. 

In the front of the Turkifh camp ate quirtcrcd the* 
janizaries and other foot, wt.ofc tents cncompafs their 
aga : in the rear are t v c quarters of the fp^his and 
other horfcmcn. The body of the camp is poffcffed by 
the (lately tents or pavilions of the viacr or general, 
rais effendi or chancellor, kahija or He ward, the tefter- 
dar baihaw or lord treafurer, and kapiflar kahiafee or 
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mtfter of the ceremonies. 

it a fpaciou* field, wherein arc erc&eJ a building for 
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e»mpa; g n. ^ d;vBn> af >d # m trca f u| y, When the ground 
if marked out for a camp, all wait for the pitching of 
the tent lailac, the place where the courts of junice 
are held ; it being the difpofitioo of thi* that is to re- 
gulate all the reft. 

The Arabs dill live in camps, as the ancient Scenitcs 
did. The camp of the Affyne Emir, or king of the 
country about Tadraor, is described by a traveller who 
viewed it, as fpread over a very large plain, and pof- 
felfing fo vaft a fpace, that though he had the ad- 
vantage of a rifing ground, he could not fee the 
utmott extent of it. His own tent was near the mid- 
dle ; fcarcc diftinguifhahle from the reft, except that 
it was bigger, being made, like the others, of a fort of 
hair-cloth. 

Camp, is alfo ufed by the Siamefe, and fome other 
nations in the Eaft Indies, as the name of the quarters 
which they aflign to foreigners who come to trade with 
them. In thefe camps, every nation forms, as it were, 
a particular town, where they carry on wll their trade, 
not only keeping all their warehoufe* and Ihops there, 
but alfo live in thefe camps with their whole families. 
The Europeans, however, arc fo far indulged, that at 
Siam, and almoft every where elfe, they may live either 
in the cities or fuburbs, as they lhall judge moft con- 
venient. 

Cjmp fight, or Kam 9 fight* in law writers, denotes 
the trial of a caufe by duel, or a legal combat of two 
champions in the field, for decifion of fotnt contro- 
verfy. 

In the trial by camp fight, the accufcr was, with 
the peril of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ? 
and by offering him his glove, to challenge him to 
thi* trial, which the other mull either accept of, or ac- 
knowledge himftlf guilty of the crime whereof he was 
• accufed. 

If it were a crime deferring death, the camp fight 
was for life and death : if the offence deferred only 
imprifonment, the camp fight was accomplifhed when 
one combatant had fubdued the other, fo as either to 
make him yield or take him prifoner. The accnfed 
had liberty to choofe another to fight in his (lead, but 
the accufer was obliged to perform it in his own per- 
son, and with equality of weapons. No women were 
permitted to be fpc&ators, nor men under the age of 
thirteen. The prieft and the people who looked on, 
were engaged filcntly in prayer, that the victory might 
fall to him who had right. None might cry, fhrirk, 
or give the leaft fign ; which in fome place# was exe- 
cuted with fo much ftriAnefs, that the executioner Hood 
ready with an a*e to cut off the right hand or foot of 
the party that fhould offend herein. 

He that, being wounded, yielded himfelf, was at the 
other’s mercy either to be killed or fullered to live. But 
if life were granted him, he was declared infamous by 
the judge, and di tabled from ever bearing arms, or ri- 
ding' on horfeback. 

CAMPACNA. See Campania. 

CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes the fpace 
of time that an army keeps the field, or is encamped. — 
The beginning of every campaign is confiderably more 
unhealthy than if the men were to remain in quarters. 
After the firft fortnight or three weeks encampment, 
Vol. IV. Part. 1 . 
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In the midJle of thefe tents the ficknefs decreafes daily ; the moftUnfirm being by C apwixee* 
that time in the hofpitals, and the weather daily grow- ' 
ing warmer. This healthy ftatc continues throughout _ ^ _ * T 
the fummer, unltfs the men get wet clothes or wet 
beds 1 in which cafe, a greater or lefs degree of the dy- 
fentery will appear in proportion to the preceding 
heats. But the moft fickly part of the campaign begins 
about the middle or end of Auguft, whilft the days are 
ftill hot, but the nights cool and damp, with fogs and 
dews : then, and not fooner, the dyfentery prevails j 
and though its violence is over by the beginning of 
O&obcr, yet the remitting fever gaining ground, con- 
tinues throughout the reft of the campaign, and never 
entirely ceal'es, even in winter quarters, till the frofts 
begin. At the beginning of a campaign the ficknefs ii 
fo uniform, that the number may be nearly predicted f 
bilt for the teft of the fcafon, as the difeafes are then 
of a contagious nature, and depend fo much upon the 
heats of fummer, it is impoflible to forefee bow many 
may fall lick from the beginning to the end of autumn. 

It is alio obferved, that the laft fortnight of a cam-* 
paign, if protra&cd till the beginning of a campaign, 
is attended with more ficknefs than the firft two month* 
encampment : fo that it is better to take the field a 
fortnight fooner, in order to return into winter quar- 
ter* fo much the earlier. As to winter expeditions, 
though fevere in appearance, they are attended with 
little ficknefs, if the men hare ftrong (hoes, quarter#, 
fuel, and provifions. Long marches in fummer are 
not without danger, unlefs made in the night, or fo 
early in the morning as to be over before the heat of 
the day. 

CAMPANACEAL, in botany, an order of plantsin * oC< 
the Fragment* visthdt naturaiis of Linnxu#, in which 
are the following genera, viz. convolvulus, ipomata, 
polemoniom, campanula, roc 11 a , viola, See. * 

CAMPANELLA (Thomaa,) a famous Italian 

f hilofopher, born at Stilo in Calabria, in 1568. 

ie diftinguilhed himfelf by his early proficiency in 
learning j for at the age of 1 3 he was a perfect miller 
of the ancient orators and poets- His peculiar inclina- 
tion was to philofophy, to which he at laft confined 
his whole time and fludy. In order to arrive at truth, 
he Ihook off the yoke of authority : by which meant 
the novelty of fome of his opinions expoftd him to 
many inconvenience* ; for at Naples he was thrown 
into prifoo, in which he remained 27 years, and du- 
ring this confinement wrote his famous work entitled 
Atimfmus triamphatus. Being at length fel at liberty, 
he went to Parts, where he wa* gracioully received by 
Louts XIII. and cardinal Richelieu ; the latter pro- 
cured him a penfion of 2000 litre*, and often confulted 
him on the affairs of Italy. Campanula palled the re- 
mainder of his days in a monaftery of Dominicans at 
Paris, and died in 1639. 

CAMPANI (Matthew) of Spoletto, curate at 
Rome, wrote a curious treatife on the art of cutting 
piaffes for fpctfacles, and made feveral improvement* 
in optics, afliftrd by hi# brother and pupil jofeph. He 
died after 167H. 

CAMPANIA,* town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Napk*, and in the farther principato, With a bilhop** 
fee. E. Long. 15. 30. N- Lat. 40. 40. 

Camfania or Camfagna di Roma, anciently Lx- 
tium, a province of Italy, bounded on the weft by the 
I Tiber 
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Camptftii. Tiber and the fea, on the fouth-trtil by the fea, on tlic 
l ' jr t — ' fouth by Terra di Lavoro, on the call by Abruzzo, 
and on the north by Sabina. Though the foil is good, 
it produce* little or nothing, on account of the heavy 
duties on corn ; and though the waters are good, the 
air is unwholefome. It is fubjedl to the Pope, and is 
about 60 miles in length on the Mediterranean fea. 

It hath been generally thought that the air of this 
country hath fomething in it peculiarly noxious du- 
ring the fummer-time ; but Mr Coudamiue is of opinion 
that it is not more unhealthy than any other marfhy 
country. His account follows. “It was after the in* 
vafion of the Goths in the fifth and fixth centuries that 
this corruption of the air began to manifdl itfelf. The 
bed of the Tiber being covered by the accumulated 
ruins of the edifices of ancient Rome, could not but 
raife itfelf confiderably. But what permits us not to 
doubt of this fa£t is, that the ancient and well-prcferved 
pavement of the Pantheon and its portico is overflowed 
every winter; that the water even rifes there fometimes 
to the height of eight or ten feet ; and that it in not 
poflible to fuppofe that the ancient Romans ihould 
have built a temple in a place fo low as to be covered 
with the waters of the Tiber on the lead inundation. 
It is evident, then, that the level of the bed of this river 
» railed feveral feet ; which could not have happened 
without forming there a kind of dikes or bars. The 
choaking up of its canal neceflarily occa limit'd the over* 
flow and reflux of its waters in fuch places as till then 
had not been fuhjeft to inundations: to thefe over- 
flowings of the Tiber were added a]) the waters that 
efcapcd out of the ancient acqucdu&s, the ruins of which 
are llill to be ft n, and which were entirely broken and 
deftroyed by Totila. What need, therefore, of any 
thing more to infeft the air, in a hot climate, than the 
exhalations of fuch a mafs of llagnating waters, depri- 
ved of any difeharge, and become the receptacle of a 
thoufand impurities, as well as the grave of feveral mil- 
, lions both of men and animals? The evil could not but 
increafe from the fame caufcs while Rome was expofed 
to the incurfions and devaflions of the Lombards the 
Normans, and the Saracens which laded for feveral 
centuries. The air was become fo infectious there at 
the beginning of the 1 3th century, that Pope Inno- 
cent III. wrote, that few people at Rome arrived to 
the age of forty years and that nothing was more 
uncommon there than to fee a pcri’on of fixtv. A very 
Ihort time after, the popes transferred the feat of their 
refidencc to Avignon : during the feventy-two years 
they remained there, Rome became a defert ; the mo- 
nasteries in it were converted into llablcs ; and Gre- 
gory XI. on his return to Rome, in 1376, hardly 
counted there 30,000 inhabitants. At his death began 
the troubles of the great fchilin in the welt, which con- 
tinued for upwards of 50 years. Martin V. in whom 
this tehilm ended in the year 1429, and bis firil fticccf- 
fbrs, were able to make but feeble efforts againfl fo in- 
veterate an evil. It was not till the beginning of the 
1 6th century that Leo X. under whom Rome began to 
relume her wonted fp’uidor, gave himfelf fume trouble 
about re-cftablifhing the falubrity of the air : but the 
city, being (hortly after belieged twice fucctfllvely by 
the emperor Charles V. fnw itfelf plunged again into 
all its old calamities; and from 85,000 inhabitants 
which it contained under Leo X. it was reduced under 


Clement VIII. to 32,000. In fliort, it is only finer the C-wpanff- 
time of Pius V. and Sextus V. at the end of the 16th f° rn * 
century, that the popes have conflautly employed the 
ncceffary methods for purifying the air of Rome and -- w - - - - 
its environs, by procuring prerper difeharges for the 
waters, drying up the huiaid and marfhy ground*, and 
covering the banks of the Tiber and other places repu- 
ted uninhabitable with fuperb edifices. Since that time 
a perfon may dwell at Rome, and go in or mit of it at 
all fcafons of the year. At the beginning, however, of 
the prefent century, they were Hill afraid to lie out of 
the city in fumnier, when they had rc tided there ; as 
they were alfo to return to it, when once they had 
quitted it. They never ventured to fleep at Rome, even 
in broad day, in any other houfe than their own. 

They arc greatly relaxed at piefent from thefe ancient 
fcruplcs : I have feen cardinals, in the months of July 
and Atiguft, go from Rome to lie at Frafcati, Tivoli, 

Atbano, See. and return the next or the following days 
to the city, without any detriment to their health : l 
have myfelf tried all thefe experiments, without fufltr- 
Iug the leaft inconvenience from them : we have eve* 
feen, in the laft war in Italy, two annic* encamped 
under the walls of Rome at the time when the heats 
were moll violent. Yet, notwithftanding all this, the 
greater part of the country people dare not Hill ven- 
ture to lie during that fcafon of the year, nor even ax 
much as fleep in a carriage, in any part of the terri- 
tory comprehended under the name of the Campagna cf 
Rome.” 

CAMPANIFORM, or Cam? anulated, an appel- 
lation given to flowers rcfcmbling a bclL 

CAMPANINI, a name given to an Italian marble 
dug out of the mountains of Carrara, becaufc, when it 
is worked, it founds like a bell. 

CAMPANULA, or bkll-flowcr : A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking, 
under the 29th order, Campanact*. The corolla is 
camp. uiulatcd, with its fundus elofed up by the valves 
that fupport the itamina; the iligma is trifid; the cap- 
ful c inferior, or below the receptacle of the flower, 
opening and emitting the feeds by lateral pores. 

Species . Of this genus there are no fewer than 41 
fpecies enumerated by botanical writers ; but the fol- 
lowing are the moll worthy of attention. 1. The pyra- 
midaUs hath thick tuberous roots filled with a mi it r 
juice; it fends out flrong, fmooth, upright (talks, 
which rife to the height of four feet, gamifhed with 
fmooth oblong leaves a little indented at the edges* 

The flowers arc produced from the fide of the ftaJJts, 
and are regularly fet on for more than half their length, 
forming a fort of pyramid ; thefe are large, open, and 
fliaped like a bell. The mofl common colour of tho 
flowers is blue, though fome arc white, but the former 
arc mofl dlcemed. 2. The dccurrens, or pcach-leaved 
bell-flower, is a native of the northern parts of Europe ; 
of this there are fome with white, and fomc with blue 
flowers, and fomc with double flowers of both colours.* 

Thefe lafl have of late been propagated in fuch abun- 
dance as to have aim oil baniflud from the gardens 
thofe with Angle flowers, ji The medium, commonly 
called Canterbury beU-jloester^ is a biennial plant, which 
peri (be* foon after it has ripened its feeds. It grows 
naturally in the woods of Italy and Amlria ; but is 
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Qtmpui«)a» cultivated in tlic Britilh gardens for the beauty of xtt 

*“ flower** which arc blue* purple, white, and ftripeti, with 

double flower* of all the colours. This fpccics hath ob- 
long, rough, hairy, leaves, ferrated on their edges : 
from the centre of thefe rifes a ftiff, hair)', furrowed 
(talk, about two feet high, fending out fevcral lateral 
branches, garnilhed with long, narrow, hairy leaves 
ft wed on their edges. From the felting on of thefe 
leaves proceed the footfUlks'of the flower; thofe which 
are on the lower part of the ftalk and branches dimi- 
nilhing gradually in their length upward, and thereby 
forming a fort of pyramid. The flowers of this kind 
are very large, fo make a fine appearance. The feeds 
ripen in September, and the plants decay fooo after. 
4. The trac Deli urn, with nettle leaves, hath a peren* 
dial root, which fends up fevcral ftiff hairy ftalks ha- 
ving two riba or angles. Thefe put out a few fbort 
fidc-branchcs, garnilhed with oblong hairy leaves deep- 
ly (awed on their edges. Toward the upper part of 
the ftalks, the flowers come out alternately upon 
fhort trifid foot-iUiks {wring hairy cznpalements. 
The colours of the flowers are a deep and a pale blue 
and white, with double flowers of the fame; the double- 
flowered kind only merit a place in gardens. 5. The 
hiii'olia, or greateft bell-flower, hath a perennial root, 
compofed of many flefliy fibres that abound with a 
milky juice. From thele arife feveral ilrong, round 
Tingle ftalks, which never put out branches, but are 
gnniilhcd with oval fpear-ihaped leaves flightly indent- 
ed on their edges. Toward* the upper part of the ftalk 
the flowers come out fingly upon fhort foot-ftalks; 
their colours are blue, purple, and white. 6. The 
rapuncuius, or rampion, hath roundiih flefhy roots, 
which arc eatable, and much cuhivated in France for 
falhds ; fomc years paft it was cultivated in the Eng- 
lifli gardens for the fame purpofe, but is now general- 
ly ncgle&cd. It is a native of Britain ; but the root* 
of tl»e wild fort never grow to half the fize of thofe 
which arc cultivated. 7. The fpeculum, with yellow 
eye-bright leaves, is an annual plant with (lender ftalka 
riling a foot high, branching out on every fide, and 
garuiihcd with oblong leaves a little curled on their 
edges ; from the wings of the leaves come out the 
flowers fitting clofc to the ftalks, which are of a beau- 
tiful purple inclining to a violet colour. In the even- 
ing, they contract and fold into a pentagonal figure ; 
from whence it is by feme called viola ptnUtgonia, or 
Jive-rorruirJ violet. 8. The hybrida, or common Venus 
looking-glafs. Tliis feldom rifes more than fix inches 
high, with a llalk branching from the bottom upward, 
and garnilhed with oval leaves fitting clofe to the 
ftalks, from the bafe of which the branches are pro- 
duced, which are terminated by flowers very like the 
former fort. This was formerly cultivated in the gar- 
dens: but finer the former kind hath been introduced, 
h hath almoft fupplanted this; for theothet is a much 
taller plant, and the flowers larger, though of a lefs 
beautiful colour. 9. The canaricnlss, with an orach 
leaf and tuberous root, is a native of the Canary i Hands. 
It hath a thick Aeihy root of an irregular form; fomc- 
time* running downward like a parfnip, at other tiroes 
dividing into fevcral knobs near the top ; and when 
any part of the root is broken, there ilfucs out a milky 
juice at the wound. From the head or crown of the 
toot arife one, two, three, or more ftalks, in propor- 
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tlon to the Cm of the root i but that in tbr centre isC»-nf »n"l». 
general!}- larger, and rifts higher, than the others. — 

Thefe ftalks are very tender, round, and of a pale 
green j their joints are far diftant from each others and 
when the roots are ftrong, the ftalka will rife to ten 
feet high, fending out feveral lateral branches. At 
each joint they arc ganiifhcd with two, three, or four 
(pear-fhaped leaves, with a fharp pointed beard on each 
fide. They are of a fea-grren ; and, when they firlt 
come out, art covered flightly with an afh-coloured 
pounce. From the joints of the ftalk the Dowers are 
produced, which are of the perfect bcU-lhape, and 
lung downward [ they are of a flarac-colour, marked 
with ftripes of a brownifh red t the Sower is divided 
into five parts s at the bottom of each is fealed a nec- 
tarium, covered with a white tranfparcnt (kin, much 
refcmbling thofe of the crown imperial, but finaller. 

The Sowers begin to open in the beginning of Odin* 
her, and there is often a fucccffion of them till March. 

The (talks decay to the root in June, and new ones 
fpring up in Auguft. 

Cuhare, &c. The firil fort is cultivated to adorn 
halls, and to place before chimnics in the Simmer whrn 
it is in Sower, for which purpofe there is no plant more 
proper j for when the roots are ftrong, they will fend 
out four or five ftalks which will rue «u many feet 
high, and are adorned with Sow ers a great part of their 
length. When the flowers begin to open, the pots are 
removed into the rooms, where, being (haded from the 
fun and rain, the flower* will continue long in beauty ; 
and if the pots are every night removed into a more 
airy fituation, but not expofed to heavy rains, the 
flowers will be fairer, and continue much longer in 
beauty. Thofe plants which are thus treated, are fel- 
dom fit for the purpofe the following feafon ; therefore 
a fupply of young ones mail be annually raifed. The 
plant may be propagated either by dividing the roots 
or hy feeds, but the Utter produce the mod vigorous 
and beft flowering plants. The feeds muft be fown in 
autnmn in boxes or pots filled with fight undunged 
earth, and placed in the open air till the froft or hard 
rains come on t then they muft be placed under a hot- 
bed frame, where they may be fheltered from both ; 
but io mild weather the glaflrs fliould be drawn otf 
every day, that they may enjoy the free air : with this 
management the plants will come up early in the fprin g, 
and then they muft be removed out of the frame, pis- 
cing them firft in a warm fituation ; but, when the 
feafon becomes warm, they fhould be fo placed as to 
have the morning fun only. In September the leaves 
of the plants will begin to decay, at which time they 
fliould be tranfplantcd; therefore there muft be one ur 
two bed* prepared, in proportion to the number of 
plants. Thefe beds muft be in a warm fituation, and 
the earth fight, Tandy, and without any mixture of 
dung. The plants muft then be taken out of the 
pots or cafes very carefully, fo as not to bruife their 
roots; for they arc very tender, and on being broken 
the milky juice will flow out plentifully, which w.1! 
greatly weaken them. Thefe fliould be planted at n- 
bout fix inches dilbnee each way, with the head or 
crown of the root half an inch below the furfacc. If 
the feafon proves dry, they muft be gently watered 
three or four days after they are planted ; the beds 
fbould alfo he covered with mats in the day time, but 
1 * which 
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C-itrpariiU. which (hould be taken off at night to let the dew fall 
’■ on the plants Toward* the end of November the beds 
(hould be covered over with fame old tanners bark to 
keep out the frofl; and where there is not convenience 
for covering thrm-wilh frames, they (hould be arched 
over with hoops, that in fevere weather they may be 
covered with mats. In the fpring the mats muft be re- 
moved, and, the following fumrocr, the plants kept 
free from weeds. In autumn the earth Humid be flirted 
between them, fome frefh earth fpread over the beds, 
and the plants covered in winter as before. In thefe 
beds the plants may remain two yeans, during which 
time they arc to be treated in the manner before direc- 
ted. Tht roots will now be ftrong enough to flower ; 
fo, in September they (hould be carefully taken up, and 
fome of the moll pionjifing carefully planted in pots ; 
the others may be planted in warm borders, or in a frefh 
bed, at a greater di fiance than before, to alluw them 
room to grow. Thofc plants which sax potted Ihould 
be (hclterrd in winter from great rains and hard (rolls, 
other wife they will be in danger of rotting, or at lead 
vyill be fo weakened as not to rlowerwith any llrength 
the following ftimmer; and thole which are planted in 
$hc full ground, Ihould have fome old tanners bark Jaid 
round them to prevent the frofl from getting at the 
roots. The fecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts are 
fo cafdy propagated by parting the routs, or by feeds, 
that no particular direilions for their culture need be 
given. The fixtb fort, which is cultivated for its efeu- 
knt roots, may be propagated by feed*, which arc to 
be Town in a ihady border ; and when the plants are a- 
bout an inch high, the ground fhall be hoed as is 
pra&ifed for onions, to cut up the weeds, and thin the 
plants, to the didance of three or four inches ; and 
when the weeds corr.e up again they muft be hoed over 
to deftroy them : this, if well performed in dry wea- 
ther, will make the ground clean for a long time ; fo 
that, being three times repeated, it will keep the plants 
clean till winter, which is the fcafon for eating the 
roots, when they may be taken up for ufe as wanted. 
They will continue good till April, at which time 
they fend out their ftalks, when the roots become hard 
and unfit for ufe. — The feventh and eighth forts arc 
cafily propagated by feeds, which they produce in plen- 
ty. If thclc, and the Venus navelwort, dwarf lych- 
nis, candy-tuft, and other low annual flowers, are pro- 
perly mixed in the border of the flower-garden, and 
town at two or three different feafons, fo as to have a 
fucccflion of them in flower, they will make an agree- 
able variety. If thefe feeds arc (own in autumn, the 
plants w ill flower early in the fpring; but iffown in the 
fpring, they will not flower till the middle of June $ 
and if a third (owing is performed about the middle of 
May, the plants will flower in Auguft; but from thefe, 
good feeds muft not be expelled. — The ninth fort is 
propagated by parting the roots, which muft be done 
with caution : for if they are broken or wounded, the 
milky juice will flow out plentifully; and if planted be- 
fore the wounds are ikinned over, it occaiions their 
rotting: therefore when any of them are broken, they 
Ihould be laid in the grecn-houfc a few days to heal 
Thefe roots mull not be too often parted, if they are 
expected to flower well ; for by this means they are 
weakened. The bell time for tranfplanting and part- 
ing their roots ia in July* foon after the itdks are dc- 
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cayed. They muft not be planted in rich earth, other- C»«pb«rt- 

wife they will be very luxuriant in branches, and have v ■■ * 

but few flowers. They fucceed beft in a light fandy 

loam, mixed with a fourth part of fereened, liiuc-rub- 

bifh : when the roots are firft planted the pots fhould 

be placed in the (hade, and unleft the fcafon is very dry 

they (hould not be watered ; for during the time they 

arc ina&iVe, wet is very injurious to them. About 

the middle of Auguft, the roots will begin to put out 

fibres ; at which time, if the pots are placed t.ider a 

hot-bed frame, and, as the nights grow cool, covered 

with the glaffes, but opened everyday to enjoy the free 

air, it wiQ greatly forward them for flowering, and in 

creafc their ftrength : when the ftalks appear, they 

muft be now and then refreshed with water ; but it 

mull not be given too often, nor in too great quantity. 

Tiie plants thus managed, by the middle of Septem- 
ber will have grown fo tall as not to be kept any 
longer undeT the glafs frame; they mull, therefore, be 
removed into a dry airy glais-cafc, where they may en- 
joy the free air in mild weather, but fcrcencd from the 
cold. During the winter fcafon they muft be fre- 
quently refrelhed with water, and guarded from froft ; 
and, in the fpring, when the ftalks begin to decay, 
the pots (hould be fet abroad in the (hade, and not wa- 
tered. 

CAMPBELL (Archibald), earl and marquis of 
Argyle, was the fon of Archibald earl of Argyle, by 
the lady Anne Douglafs, daughter of William earl of 
Morton. He was born in the year 159ft » an ^ *d'*“ 
cated in the profdEon of the Proteflant religion, ac- 
cording to the llricietl rules of the church of Scotland, 
as it was cftablilhed immediately after the reformation. 

During the commonwealth he was induced to fubmit to 
its authority. Upon the reftoration, he was tried for 
hts compliance; a crime common to him with the whole 
nation, and fuch a one as the mod loyal and affec- 
tionate fubjelt might frequently by violence be induced 
to commit. To make this compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in 
court letters which he had wrote to Albemarle, while 
that general governed Scotland, and which contained 
exprctfions of the mod cordial attachment to the efta- 
bliihed government. But, befidcs the general indig 
nation excited by Albermarle’sdifcovery of this private 
corrcfpondence, men thought, that even the hi^heft 
demonftrations of affedion might, during jealous times, 
be exafted as a neccflary mark: of compliance from a 
per fon of fuch dillin&ion as Argyle ; and could not, by 
any equitable cnnftrudion, imply the crime of trea- 
fon. The parliament, however, fcruplcd not to pafs 
Sentence upon him, and he fuffered with great con Han- 
ey and courage. 

Campbell (Archibald), earl of Argyle, fon to the 
former, had from his youth diftiogui(hcd himfclf by his 
loyalty and his attachment to the royal family. Tins* 
his father was bead of the covenanters, he himfclf re- 
futed to concur in any of their mcaiurcs ; and when a~. 
commiffionuf colonel was given him by the convention 
of dates, be forbore to all upon it till it fhotiid be ra- 
tified by the king. By his refpeclful behaviour, as well 
as by hit fcrviccs, he made himfclf acceptable to Claries 
when that prince was in Scotland and even after the 
battle of Worcefter, all the misfortunes which attended 
the royal caufc could not engage him to defert it. Un- 
der 
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Campbell, dcr Middeton he obftinately perfevered to barafs and 
*' * ” ' infeft the victorious Engliih; and it was not till he re- 

ceived orders from that general, that he would fubmit 
to accept of a capitulation. Such jealoufy of his loyal 
attachments was entertained by the commonwealth and 
protestor, that a pretence was foon after fallen upon to 
commit him to prifon; and hit confinement was rigo- 
roufly continued till the refloration. The king, fen- 
fiblr of his fcnrices, had remitted to him hU father’s 
forfeiture, and created him earl of Argyle ; and when 
a moil unjuil fen tt nee was paiTed upon him by the Scots 
parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In the fub- 
frquent part of this reign Argyle behaved himfeif du- 
tifully ; and though he feeroed not difpofed to go all 
lengths with the court, he always appeared, c.cn tn his 
opoofition, a man of mild difpofitious and peaceable 
deportment. 

A parliament was fummoned at Edinburgh in fum- 
mcr 1681, and the duke was appointed Cummiflioner. 
Betides granting money to the king, and voting the 
indcfcafible right of furcefiion, this parliament enacted 
a tell, which ail perfons poflVflcd of offices, civil, mili- 
tary, or eccle Hail ical, were bound to take. In this tell 
the king’s fupremacy was afTerted, the covenant renoun- 
ced, pallive obedience a!lentcd to, and all obligations 
difclaimcd of endeavouring any alteration in civil or cc- 
clcfiailical ciUbliffiroents. This was the flate of the 
ted as propofed by the courtiers; but the country par- 
ty propofed alfo a elaufe of adherence to the Prot diant 
religion, which could not with decency be rejected* 
The whole was of an enormous length, confidcrcd as 
an oath ; and, what was worfc, a confeffion of faith 
was there ratified which had been impofed a little after 
the reformation, and which contained many articles 
altogether forged by the parliament and nation. A- 
mong others, the doctrine of rcfiftancc was inculcated ; 
fo that tin: ted being voted in a hurry, was found on 
examination to be a medley of abfurdity and contra- 
diction. Though the courtiers could not reject the 
alaufc of adhering to the Protcftant religion, they 
propofed, as a requifite mark of refpedt, that all princes 
of the blood Humid be exempted from taking that 
oath. This exception was xealoufiy oppoled by Ar- 
ryle ; who obferved that the foie danger to be dreaded- 
for the Proteltant religion mud proceed from the 
perverfion of the royal family. By infiding on fuch 
topics, he drew on himfeif the feerct indignation of 
the duke of York, of which he foon felt the fatal con- 
fcqucnccs. 

When Argyle took the ted as a privy counfellor, he 
fobioined, in the duke’s prefence, an explanation which 
he had before hand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It 
was in tbefe words. M I have confidcrcd the teft, and 
am very defirous of giving obedience as far as I can. I 
am confident that the parliament never intended toim- 
pofc contradictory oatne: therefore I think no man can 
explain it but for himfeif. Accordingly 1 take it as far 
as it is confident with ilfclf and the Proteflant reli- 
gion. And I. do declare that I mean not to bind my- 
ttlf, in my dation, and in a lawful way, from wiihing 
and endeavouring any alteration, which I-think to the 
advantage of church or date, and not repugnant to the 
Prottilant religion and my loyalty : and this I under- 
hand as a part of my oath.” The duke, as was natural,. 


heard it with great tranquillity: no one took the lead Campbell, 
offence : Argyle was admitted to fit that day incoun- — v— ^ 
cil : and it was impoffible to imagine that a capital of- 
fence had been committed where occafion feemed not 
to have been given fo much as for a frown or repri- 
mand. 

Argyle was much furprifed a few days after, to find 
that a warrant was ifTued for committing him to pri- 
fon { that he was indiftrd for high treafon, Irafing- 
nvaking, and perjury; and that from the innocent words 
above mentioned an accufation was extracted, by which 
he was to forfeit life, honours, and fortune. It is uced- 
Ids to enter into particular*, where the iniquity of the 
whole is fo evidently apparent. Though the lword of 
juilicc was diljdaycd, even her femblancc was not put 
on ; and the forms of law were preferred to fauctify, 
or rather aggravate, the oppreflioo. Of five judges, 
three did not fcruple to find the guilt of treafon and 
leafing-making to be incurred by the prif mcr : a jury 
of 15 noblemen gave vcrdidl again ll him ; and the king 
being confultcd, ordered the fcntencc to be pronounced, 
but the execution of it to be fufpended till further 
orders. Argyle, however, faw no reafon to trufl to 
the juflice or mercy of fuch enemies: He made his e- 
fcape from prifon, and till he could find a (hip for Hol- 
land he concealed himfeif during fomc time in London. 

The king heard of his lurking place, but would not 
fuffer him to be arrctlcd. AH the parts, however, of 
his fentence, fo far as the government in Scotland had 
power, were rigorouOy executed ; his cflate confifcsted,, 
his arms reverted and torn. Having got over to Hol- 
land, he remained there during the remaining part of 1 
the reign of Charlcs'IL But thinking himfeif at li- 
berty, before the coronation of James II. to exert him- 
fclf in order to recover the conilitution by force of arms,, 
he concerted mcafures with the duke of Monmouth, 
and went into Scotland, to aiTemble his friends : but 
not meeting with the fuccefi he expelled, he was taken 
piifoner ; and being carried to Edinburgh, was be- 
headed upon his former unjuil fentence, June 30, i68y.- 
He Ihowcd great conftancy and courage under his mil- 
fortunes : on the day of his death he ate his dinner very 
cheerfully : and, according to cuilom, flepl after it 
a quarter of an hour or more, very foundly. At the 
place of execution, he made a fiiort, grave, and religious 
fpcech; and, after folemnly declaring that he for- 
gave all his enemies, fubmitted to death with great 
firmnefs. 

Campbell (Archibald),, firfl duke of Argyle, fon 
to the preceding, was an active promoter of the re- 
volution. He came over with the Prince of Oianget 
was admitted into the convention as Earl of Argyle, tho* 
his father ’4 attainder was not rcveifed ; and in the claim' 
of rights the fentence againll him was declared to be, 
what moll certainly it was, a reproach upon the nation. 

The cflablilhment of the crown upon the Prince and 
Princcfs of Orange being carried by a great majority 
in the Scottilh convention, the earl was fent from the 
nobility, with Sir James Montgomery and Sir John 
Dalrymple from the barons and boroughs, to offer the 
crown, in -the name of the convention, to tl.vir Ma- 
jefties, and tendered them the coronation oath ; for 
which, and many other eminent fervicca, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the privy council, and, in 1690,, 
made one of the Lords of th* Trcafury. He was af- 
terwards * 
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Carnibclh tenvarda made a colonel of the Scots liorfe guards; and, 
y r in 1694, one of the extraordinary .Lords of Selfion. 
He was likewife created Duke of Argylc, Marquis of 
Kintyrc and I<orn, Earl of Campbell and Cowell, Vi’f- 
count of Lochow and Glcngla, Lord Inver ary, Mull, 
Morvcm, and Tcrrey, by letters-patent, bearing date 
at Keufington the 23d of June 1701. He fent over 
a regiment to Flanders for king William’s fervice, the 
officer* of which were chiefly of his own name and fa- 
mily, who bravely diltinguifbed themfclve# through the 
whole courfe of the war. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmafh of Helmingham in 
the county of Suffolk, by Elizabeth duchefs of Lau- 
derdale his wife, daughter and heir of William Mur- 
ray carl ofDytaut, by whom he left iffuc two funs and 
a daughter; namely, John duke of Argylc, the fubjeft 
of the next article ; Archibald, who fuceeeded his 
brother as Duke of Argylc ; and Lady Anne, mar- 
ried to James Stuart, fccond earl of Bute, by whom flic 
had the prefent earl, 

Campbell (John), fccond duke of Argylc, andalfo 
duke of Greenwich and baron of Chatham, foil to the 
iubje<£t of the preceding article, was born on the toth 
of O&oher 1680; and, on the very day when his grand- 
father fuffered at Edinburgh, fell out of a window three 
.pair of flairs high without receiving any hurt. At 
the age of 15, he had made a confidcrable prog refs in 
clailical learning. His father then perceived and en- 
couraged his military difpofitioti, and introduced him 
to king William, who in the year 1694 gave him the 
command of a regiment. In this fltuatiun he remained 
till the death of his father in 1703 ; when becoming 
duke of Argylc, he v.as foon after fwora of queen 
Anne’s privy council, made captain of the Scotch horfc 
guard*, and appointed one of the extraordinary lords 
of feflion. In 1704, her Majcfly rc\iving the Scottifli 
order of the thifllc, his grace was installed one of the 
knights of that order, and was foon after appointed 
high-commiflioncr to the Scotch parliament ; where, 
being of great fcrvicc in promoting the intended union, 
he was on bis return created a peer of England, by the 
title* of barren of Chatham and earl of Greenwich , and 
In 1710 was irfadc knight of the garter. His grace 
firfl. diftinguilhed hinifelf in his military capacity at the 
battle of Oudcnard; where he commanded as brigadier- 
general, with all the bravery of youth and the con- 
duct of a veteran of&ccr. He was prefent under the 
duke of Marlborough at the fiege of Ghent, and took 
pofleflion of the town, lie had alfo a confidcr&blc (hare 
in the victory obtained over the French at the battle of 
Malplaquct, by diflodging them from the wood of Sart, 
and gaining n poft of great confcquencc. In this (harp 
engagement, fevcral mufket -balls pafTed through the 
duke’s clothes, hat, and peruke. Soon after this hot 
adion, he was fent to take the command in Spain ; 
and after the reduction of Port Mahon, he returned to 
England. His grace having now a feat in the houfe 
of lords, he ccnfured the nicafurcs of the mini Ary with 
fuch freedom, that all Ins places were difpofed of to 
other noblemen : but at the acccflion of George I. he 
recovered hi* influence. At the breaking out of the 
rebellion in 1715, he was made commander in chief of 
hi* majcfly’* forces in North Britain ; and was the 
principal means and caufc of the total extinction, at 
lh&t time, of the rebellion in Scotland, without much 


bloodflicd. I11 dircA oppolition to him, or that part of Campbell, 
the army lie commanded, at the head of all hi* Camp- * ' ^ 

hells was placed Campbell carl of Braidalbin, of the 
fame family and kindred, by fomc fatal error that 
ever mifguided and milled that unhappy family of the 
Stuarts and all its adherents. The consequence 
was, that both fets of Campbell.*, from family affec- 
tion, refufed to flrike a ftroke, and retired out of 
the battle. He arrived at London March 6th 1716, 
and was in high favour : but, to the iurprife of peo- 
ple of all ranks, he was in a few month* dwelled of 
all hi* employments ; and from this period to the year 
1718, he Signalized himfelf in a civil capacity, by his 
uncorruptcd patriotifm and manly eloquence. Iu the 
beginning of the year 17(9, he was again admitted 
into favour, appointed lord-ftcwart of the houlhold, 
and in April following was created duke of Green- 
wich. He continued in the adminillration during all 
the remaining part of that reign ; and, after his late 
majcfly’* accent on, till April 1 740 ; when he delivered 
a fpeech with fuch warmth, that the miiriltry being 
highly offended, he was again difmilfed from his em- 
ployments. To thefe, however, on the change of the 
miuiflry, he was foon reftored ; but not approving of 
the mcafures of the new mim’Aiy more than thofe of 
the old, he gave up all hi* polls for the lafl time, and 
never after engaged in affairs of flatc. He now en- 
joyed privacy and retirement ; and died of a paralytic 
diibrder on the 4th of Oilobcr 1743. To the me- 
mory of his grace a very noble monument was erected 
in Wcflmiuilcr- Abbey, executed by the ingenious Rou- 
billiac. 

The duke of Aigyle, though never firfl ininiftcr, 
was a very able ftatemum aud politician, moll fleadily 
fixed in thofe principles be believed to be rigli*, and 
not to be fhaken or changed. His delicacy and ho- 
nour were fo great, that it hurt him to be even fuf- 
peclcd; witnefs that application faid to be made to 
him by one of the adherents of the Stuart family be- 
fore the lafl rebellion in order to gain his iutcretl, 
which was confidcrable both in Scotland and England. 

He immediately fent the letter to the fccretary of flatc $ 
and it vexed him much even to have an application 
made him, lefl any perfon fhould think him capable of 
acting a double part. When he thought meafurcs 
wrong or corrupt, he cared not who was the author, 
however great or powerful he might be ; witnefs hi# 
boldly attacking the great duke bf Marlborough in 
the houfe of lords, about his forage and army con- 
trad* in Flanders, in the very zenith of his power and 
popularity, though in all other rcfpects he was the 
rnoft able genera! of his time. The duke of Argylc, 
on all occalions, fpoke well, with a firm, manly, aud 
noble eloquence ; and feems to deferve the cUara&cr 
given of him by Pope : 

Argylc the ftate’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And fhakc alike the fenate and the field. 

In private life, the duke’s conduct was highly ex- 
emplary. He was an affectionate hufband and an in- 
dulgent mailer. He feldom parted with bis fervanta 
till age had rendered them incapable of their employ- 
ments ; and then he made provision for their fubtill- 
cncc. He was liberal to the poor, and particularly to 
perfon* of merit in diflref* : but though he was ready 
to patronize deferring perfous, he was extremely cau- 
tious 
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•nmpbcll tton« not to deceive any by laviffi promifc.**, or leading 
them to form vain expectations. Vie was a ftridt crco- 
nomift, and paid his tradefmen punctually every month ; 
and though he maintained the dignity of his rank, he 
took care that no part of his income ihould be wafted 
in empty pomp or unnccrlTary expcnccs. He was 
twice married ; and left five daughters, but no male 
iflue. The titles of duke aud earl of Greenwich and 
Laron of Chatham became extinA at his death | but 


frlfrd considerable parliamentary abilities. He was 
likewife emiuent for his IkiU in human nature, had ' 
great talents for converfation, and had collected 


oue of the moft valuable private libraries in Great Bri- 
tain. He built himfelf a very magnificent feat at In- 
verary. The faculties of his mind continued found 


and vigorous till his death, which happened luddcnly 
on the 15th of April 1761, in the 79th year of his 
age. He was married, but bad no iflue ; and was fuc- 


in his other titles he was fucceedcd by his brother Ar- 
chibald carl of Ila, the fubjeCt of the next article. 

C a Mr bill (Archibald), third Duke of Argyle, 
brother to the futjcCfc of the preceding article, was 
born at Hamhoufe, in England, in June 1682, and 
was cd r.catcd at the University of Glafgow. He 
afterwards applied himfelf to the ftudy of the law 
at Utrecht ; but, upon his father’s being created a 
Duke, he betook himfelf to a military life, and 
ferved fome time under the duke of Marlborough. 
Upon quitting the army, in which he did not 
long remain, he applied to the acquifitioo of that 
knowledge which would enable him to make a 
figure in the political world. In 1705, he * as con * 
ftituted treafurcr of Scotland, and made a confiderable 
figure in Parliament, though lie was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. In 1706, he was appoint- 
ed one of the comroiffioners for treating of the Union ; 
and the fame year was created Lord Ornfay, Dunoon, 
and Arrois, Vifcount and Earl of Illay. In 1708, he 
waB made an extraordinary Lord of Scflion ; and when 
the Union was effected, he was chofcn one of the Six- 
teen Peers for Scotland, in the firft Parliament of 
Great Britain; and was conftantly ck&ed to every fu- 
ture Pai liament till his death, except the fourth. In 

1710, he was made Juftice-General of Scotland. In 

1711, he was called to the privy council ; and upon 
the acccffion of George I. he was nominated lord regf- 
fter of Scotland. When the rebellion broke out in 
1715, he again betook himfelf to arms, in defence of 
the houfe of Hanover, and by his prudent conduct in 
the Weft Highlands, he prevented General Gordon, 
at the head of three thousand men, from penetrating 
into the country, and railing levies. He afterwards 
joined his brother at Stirling, and was wounded at the 
battle of Dumbbin. In 172$, he was appointed keep- 
er of the privy fcal ; and, from this time, he was en- 
trufted with the management of Scottish affairs. In 
1734, upon his reflgning the privy fcal, he was made 
keeper of the great feal, which office he enjoyed till his 
death. Upon the deevrafe of his brother, he became 
duke of Argyle, hereditary juftice general, lieutenant, 
fheriff, and commiflary of Argylcflhtre and the Wcftern 
Ifles, hereditary great mafter of the houfliold, heredi- 
tary keeper of Dunftaffnage, Carrick, and fevcral other 
caftles. He was alfo chancclor of the Univerfity of 
Aberdeen ; and laboured to promote the intcrcft of 
that, as well as of the other univcrtitics of Scotland. 
He particularly encouraged the fchool of phyfic at 
Edinburgh, which has now acquired fo high a reputa- 
tion. Having the chief management of Sootch affairs, 
he was alfo extremely attentive to promote the trade, 
manufactures, and improvements of his country. It 
was by his advice that, after the rebellion in 174$, 
the Highlanders were employed in the royal army He 
was a man of great endowments both natural and ac- 
quired, well veiled in the laws of his couetry, aud pcf- 


cetded in his titles and the eftates of the family by 
John Campbell, fourth duke of Argyle, fon of the ho- 
nourable John Campbell of Mamraorc, who was the Se- 
cond fon of Aichibald the ninth cail of Argyle. 

The family of Argyle was hcrtiablc juftice-gcncrsl 
for Scotland till abolifficd by the jurifdiction act. The f 
are ftill heritable mailers of the king’s houihold in- 
Scotland, and keepers of Dunftaflhage and Carrick. 

CAMPBELL (John), an eminent historical, bio- 
graphical, and political writer, was born at Edinburgh, 
March 8, 1707-8. His father, Robert Campbell of 
Glenlyon, Efqi was captain of horfc in a regiment 
commanded by the then rail of Hyndford ; and lua 

mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Smith, Efq; of 

Windfor in Berkihire, had the honour of claiming a 
defeent from the poet Waller. Our author, their 
fourth fon, was at the age of five years brought from 
Scotland to Windfor, where he received the firit prin- 
ciples of his education ; and at a proper age, lie was 
placed out as clerk to an attorney, being intended for 
the law. This profeffion, however, he never followed 
but by a ciofc application to the acquisition of know- 
ledge of various kinds, became qualified to appear with 
great advantage in the literary world. In 1736, be- 
fore he had completed his 30th year, he gave to the 
public, in two volumes folio, 44 The Military Hi- 
llory of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, ” enriched with maps, plans, and cuts. The 
reputation hence acquired, occafloncd him focn af- 
ter to be folicited to take a part in the 41 Ancient 
Univerfal Hiftory.” Whilft employed in this capital 
work, Mr Campbell found Ieifure to entertain thfi 
world with other productions. In 1739, he published 
the 44 Travels and Adventures of Edward Brown, 
Efq;” 8vo. In the fame year appeared his 44 Me- 
moirs of the Bafliaw Duke dc Ripperda,” 8vo, reprint- 
ed, with improvements, in 1740. Thefc memoirs were 
followed, in 1741, by the 44 Concife Hiftory of Spaniffi 
America,” 8vo. In 1742, he w»b the author of 44 A ; 
Letter to a Friend in the Country, ou the Publication 
of Thurloc’s State Papers;” giving an account of their 
difeovery, importance, and utility. The fame year 
was diftinguiflied by the appearance of the ill and ad" 
volumes of his 44 Lives of the Englifh Admirals, and 
other eminent Britiih Seamen.” The two remaining 
volumes were completed in 1744; and the whole, not 
long after, waj tranflated into German. This was the 
firit of Mr Campbell's works to which he prefixed his 
name ; and it is a petformance of great and acknow- 
ledged merit. In 1743, he publilhed 44 Iicrmippus 
revived ;** a fccond edition of which, much improved 
and enlarged, came out in 1 749, under the following 
title ; 44 Herrr.ippus Redivivus ; or, the Sage’s Tri- 
umph over old Age and the Grave. Wherein a me- 
thod is laid down for prolonging the life and vigour 
of man. Including a Commentary upon an ancient 
Iufcription, jn which this great fecrct is revealed ; fup- 
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• Campbell ported by numerous authorities The whole interfpei 
> f c d with a great variety of remarkable and wcU-attclt- 
ed relations.” This extraordinary trail had its origin 
in a foreign publication ; but it was wrought up to 
perfeilion by the additional ingenuity and learning of 
Mr Campbell. In 1744* he gave to the public in two 
volumes folio, his “ Voyages and Travels/* on Dr 
Harris’s plan, being a very diftinguifhed improvement 
of that collection which had appeared in 1705. The 
time and care employed by Mr Campbell in this im- 
portant undertaking, did not prevent his engaging in 
another great work, the 41 Biographia Britannica,” 
which began to be publiihed in weekly numbers in 
1745, a °d extended to feven volumes folio ( but our 
author's articles were only in the firft four volumes; of 
which, Dr Kippis obfervet, they conllitutc the prime 
merit. 

When the late Mr DotKlcy formed the defign of 
44 The Preceptor,** which appeared in 1 748, Mr 
Campbell was to aflift in the undertaking ; and the 
parts written by him were the Introduction to Chro- 
nology, and the Difcourfe on Trade and Commerce, 
both of which difplayed an extenfive fund of knowledge 
upon thefe fubjeils In 1750, he publiihed the fir'll 
fe par ate edition of his 44 Prefent State of Europe a 
work which had been originally begun in 1746, in the 
•* Mufcum/* a very valuable periodical performance, 
printed for Dodiley. There is no production of our 
author’s that hath met with a better reception. It 
has gone through fix editions, and fully deferred this 
encouragement. The next great undertaking which 
called for the exertion of our author's abilities and 
learning, was 44 The Modem Univerfal Hidory.” This 
extenfive work was publiihed, from time to time, in 
detached parts, till it amounted to 16 volumes folio ; 
and a fccond edition of it, in 8vo, began to make its 
appearance in 17C9. The parts of it written by Mr 
Campbell were, the hiftoriesof the Portuguese, Dutch, 
Spanifir, French, Swediih, Daniil), and Oftend Set- 
tlements in the Ead- Indies ; and the Hiilories of the 
Kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and 
that of France, from Clovis to 1656. As our author 
had thus dtdinguiftred himfelf in the literary world, the 
degree of LL.D. was very properly and honourably 
conferred upon him, June 18, 1754, by the univerfity 
of Glafgow. 

His principal and favourite work was, 44 A political 
furvey of Great Britain," z vol. 4to, published a ihort 
time before bis death ; in which the extent of his 
knowledge, and his patriotic fpirit, art equally confpi- 
caous. Dr Campbell's reputation was not confined to 
bis own country, but extended to theremoteft parts of 
Europe. As a finking inflance of this, it may be 
mentioned, that in the fpring of 1774, the emprefs of 
Kuflia was pleafed to honour him with the prefent of 
her piCture, drawn in the robes worn in that country 
in the days of John Bafiliowitz, grand duke of Mufco- 
vy, who was contemporary with queen Elizabeth. To 
manifefl the doClor’s fenfe of her imperial majefly’s 
goodneft, a fett of the 44 Political Survey of Britain,” 
bound in Morocco, highly ornamented, and accompa- 
nied with a letter deferiptive of the triumphs and feli- 
cities of her reign, was forwarded to St Petersburg, 
and conveyed into her hands by prince OrlofF, who 
&od refuted Come months in this kingdom. 
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Dr Campbell in 1736 married Elizabeth, daughter Campbell 
of Benjamine Vobc, of l*eominfter, in the county of 
Hereford, gentleman, with whom he lived nearly 40 t „i R 

years in the greatcit conjugal harmony and happinefs. y ■- ^ 

So wholly did he dedicate his lime to books, that he 
feldom went abroad : hut to relieve himfelf as much as 
poftihlc from the inconveniences incident to a fedentary 
life, it was his cuilom, when the weather would ad- 
mit, to walk in his garden ; or otherwife in fome room 
of his houfe, by way of cxercifc. By this method, 
united with the ilrideft temperance in eating, and an 
equal abltcmioufnCfs in drinking, he enjoyed a good 
(late of health, though his conllitution was delicate. 

His domestic manner of living did not preclude him 
from a very extenfive and honourable acquaintance. 

His houfe, cfpccially on a Sunday evening, was the 
refort of the molt diftinguirtud perfons of all ranks, 
and particularly of fuel) as had rendered themfelves e- 
minent by their knowledge or love of literature. He 
received foreigners, who were fond of learning, with 
an affability and kindnefii which excited in them the 
highest rvfpcit and veneration ; and his inllruttive and 
cheerful convocation made him the delight of his 
friends in general. He was, during the latter part of 
his life, agent for the province of Georgia in North 
America ; and died at the dofe of the year 1 775, in 
the 67th year of his age. The Doctor's literary 
knowledge was by no means confined to the fubjeCts 
on which he more partic ularly treated as an author ; 
he was well acquainted with the mathematics, and 
had read much in medicine. It hath been with 
great rcafon believed, that if he bad dedicated his 
Rudies to the lail fciencc, he would have made a 
very confpicuous figure in the phylical profef- 
fion. He was eminently verfed in the different parts 
of facred literature ; and his acquaintance with the 
languages extended not only to the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin among the ancient, and to the French, Ita- 
lian, Spanifli, Portuguefe, and Dutch, among the mo- 
dem ; but likewife to the Oriental tongues. He was 
particularly fond of the Greek language. His attain- 
ment of fuch a variety of knowledge was exceedingly 
afiided by a memory furprifingly retentive, and which 
indeed aftonifhed every perfon with whom he was con- 
verfant. In communicating his ideas, he had an un- 
common readinrfn and facility ; and the ft vie of his 
works, which had been formed upon the model of that 
of the celebrated bifhop Sprat, was perfpicuous, cafy v 
flowing, and harmonious. To all thefe acCompliih* 
ments of the underftanding, Dr Campbell joined the 
more important virtues of a moral and pious character. 

His difpofition was gentle and humane, and his man- 
ners kind and obliging. He was the tendered of huf- 
bands, a mod indulgent parent, a kind mailer, a firm 
and finccrc friend. To his great Creator he paid the 
conftant and ardent tribute of devotion, duty, and re- 
verence ; and in his correfpondenccs he Jhowed that a 
fenfe of piety was always neared his heart. 

CAMPBELLTOWN, a parliament town of Ar- 
gylc -(hire in Scotland, feated on the lough of Kilkcr- 
ran, on the eaftern (horc of Kinlyre or Cantyrc, of 
which it is the capital. It hath a good harbour ; and 
is now a very confiderable place, though within thefe 
50 years only a petty filhing town. It has in fa& 
been created by the fiihery : for it was appointed the 
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Canfden place of rendezvous for the bnjfet ; and above 260 
II have been feen in the harbour at once. The inhabt- 
**1^ u ^’ tants are reckoned to be upward* of 8000 in number. 
> W. Lone. 5. to. N. Lat. 54. 

CAMrDEN, a fmall town of Gluuceflerihire in 
England, containing a!>out 200 houfes. It gives title 
of Vifcoitnt, by court efy, to Earl of Gminlborough his 
fon. W. Long. i. 50. N. Lat. 52. 

CAMPEACHY, a town of Mexico in South A- 
mcrica, feated 6n the raft coaft of a hay of the fame 
name, on the wed of the province of Yucataro. It is 
defended by a good waU and ftrong forts ; hut is nei- 
ther fo rich, nor carries on fucli a trade, as formerly ; 
it having been the port for the fale of logwood, the 
place where it is cut being about 30 miles dirt ant. It 
was taken by the Engliftt in 1596 ; by the bucanccrs 
in 1678; and by the FHbuftcrs of St Domingo in 
l68y, who ftt it on fire and blew up the citadel. W. 
Long. 93. 7. N. Lat. 19. 20, 

CAMMUCHT-IVoodi in botany. Sec H-cmatoxylu m. 

CAMPEN, a ftrong town of O very (Tel in the Uni- 
ted Provinces. It hath a citadel and a harbour ; hut 
the latter is almoft choked up with fand. It was ta- 
ken by the Dutch in 1578, and by the French in 1672; 
but they abandoned it the following year. It is feated 
near the mouth of the river Yfie! and Zuider Sec. E. 
Long. y. 35. N. Lat. y2. 38. 

CAMPESTRE, in antiquity, a fort of cover for 
the privities, wont by the Roman foldicn in their field 
exrrcifcs ; being girt under the navel, and hanging 
down to the knees. The name is fuppofed to Ik* form- 
ed from campus, the field’ or place where the Roman 
foldiers performed their excrcifca. 

CAMPHORA, or Camfhirf, a folid concrete 
juice extracted from the wood of the Iannis comphora. 
See La us us, Chfxustry, and Materia Midha. 

Pure camphire is very white, pellucid, fomewhat 
tmftuous to the touch ; of a bitterilh aromatic tafte, 
yet accompanied with a fenfe of coolnefs ; of a very 
fragrant fmcD, fumewhat like that of rofemary, but 
much ftronger. It has been very long dlccmcd one of 
the moil efficacious diaphoretics ; and has been cele- 
brated in fevers, malignant and epidemical diftempers. 
In dcliria, nlfo, where opiates could not procure fleep, 
but rather aggravated the fymptorm, this medicine has 
often been obfened to procure it. All thefe effefts, 
however, Dr Cullen attributes to its fedative property, 
and denies that camphire has any other medicinal vir- 
tues than tbofc of an antffpafmodir and fedative. He 
allows it to be very powerful, and capable of doing 
much good or much harm. From experiments made 
on different brute creatures, camphire appears to be 
poifonous to every one of them. In fome it produced 
fleep followed by death, without any other fymptom. 
In others, before death, they were awakened into con- 
vulfions and rage. It feems, too, to aft chiefly on 
the ftomach ; for an entire piece (Wallowed, produced 
the abovementioned eflefts with very little diminution 
of weight. 

CAMPHUYSEN, (Dirk Theodore Raphael), an 
eminent painter, was born at Gurcum in xy 86. He 
* learned the art of painting from Dicdcric Govertac ; 
and by a ftudious application to it, he very foot! not 
only equalled, but far furpafled his mafter. lie had 
an uncommon genius, and ftudied nature with care, 
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judgement, and affiduitv. Hi* fuhjefts were landfeapes, Cinq-lau. 
moitly finaQ, with ruinous buildings huts of prafanta, * r 
or views of villages on the banks of rivers, with boats 
and hoys, and generally he represented them by moon- 
light. His penc il is remarkably tender and (oft, his 
colouring true nature and very tranfparent, and hisex- 
pertneft in perfpeftive ia fecn in the proportional di- 
fiances of his objects, which are excellently contrived, 
and have a furprifing degree of nature and truth. As 
he left off painting at an age when others are fcarcely 
qualified to commence artift% few of his work are to 
be met with, and they bring confiderablc prices ; as 
they cannot but give plcafure to the eye of every ob- 
ferver. He pointed his pictures with a thin body of 
colour, but they are handled with lingular neatnefs 
and fpirit. He praftifed in his profeflion only till he 
was 18 years of age, and being then recommended as 
a tutor to the fons of the lord of Nieuport, he under- 
took the employment, and ditcharged it with fo much 
credit, that he was appointed fccrctary to that noble- 
man. He excelled in drawing with a pen \ and the 
defigns which he fmifhcd in that manner are exceed- 
ingly valued. 

CAMPIAN ( Edmund), an Englifh Jefuit, was bom 
at London, of indigent parents, in the year 1 y40 ; and 
educated at (Thrift's hofpital, where he had the honour 
to fpeak an oration before queen Mary on her aecef- 
fion to the throne. He was admitted a fcholar of St 
John’s colkgc in Oxford at its fotmdac ion, ami took 
the degree of mafter of arts in 1 $64. About the fame 
time he was ordained by a bilhop of the church of 
England, and became an eloquent Proteftatit preacher. 

In 1566, when queen llh/alxth was entertained by 
the univerfity of Oxford, lie fpokc an elegant oration 
before her majefty, and was alfo refpondent in the phi- 
lofophy aft in St Mary’s church. In 1568, he was 
junior proftor of the univerfity. In tl* following year, 
he went over to Ireland, where he wrote a hiilory of 
that kingdom, and turned papift ; but being found 
rather too affiduous in perfuading others to follow his 
example, he was committed to pnfon. He foon, how- 
ever, found means to make his cfcape. He landed in 
England in 1571 ; and thence proceeded to Downy 
in Flanders, w here he publicly recanted his former hc- 
refy, and was created bachelor of divinity. He went 
foon after to Rome, where, in 1 573, he was admitted 
of the focicty of Jefua, and was fern by the general of 
that order to Vienna, where he wrote his tragedy cal- 
led NciJar H amir of a, which was afted before the em- 
peror with great applaufe. 

From Vienna lie went to Prague in Bohemia, where 
he refided in the Jcfuits college about fix years, and 
then returned to Rome. From thence, in 1580, he was 
fent by Pope Gregory XIII. with the celebrated Father 
Parions, to convert tiie people of England. From Pitts 
we learn, that, fume time before, fevers! Englifh priefts, 
infpired hv the Holy Ghoft, had undertaken to convert 
their countrymen ; that 80 of thefe foreign kminaries, 
beiides fevera! others who by God’s grace had been 
converted in England, were aftually engaged in the 
pious wo:k with great fuccefs ; that fome of them had 
fullered imprifonment, chains, tortures, and ignomini- 
ous death, with becoming conftancy and rcfolution : 
but feeing at luft that the labour w;w abundant and 
the labourers few, they folicitcd the affiRance of the* 
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^Csmnian J c f u its; requeuing, that though not early in the morn- 
Campiftnn * n ff* would at leaft in the third, fixth, or ninth 
■ ' hour, fend labourers into the Lord’s vineyard. In con- 

fequence of this folicitation, the above two were fent 
to England. They arrived in an evil hour for Campian, 
at Dover ; and were next day joyfully received by their 
, friends at London. He had not been long in England, 
before \V alii ogham the fccrctary of date, being in- 
formed of his uncommon afliduity in the caufe of the 
church of Rome, ufed every means in his power to have 
him apprehended, but for a long time without fuccefs. 
However, he was at lad taken by one Elliot, a noted 
pnrfi-tabcr t who found him in the houfc of Edward 
Yates, Efqj at Lyford in Berkiliire, and conduced him 
in triumph to London, with a paper on his hat, on 
which was written Campian the 'Jrfvit* He was im- 
prifoned in the Tower \ where, Wood fays, “ he did 
undergo many examinations, abufrs, wrackings, tor- 
tures exqmfilijfimis crucLiiibm tortuj , fays Pitts. It 
is hoped, for the credit of our reformers, this torturing 
part of the dory is not true. The poor wretch, how- 
ever, was condemned, on the datule 25 Ed. III. for 
high treafon ; and butchered at Tyburn, with two or 
three of his fraternity. Howfoever criminal in the eye 
of the law, or of the Englilh gofpcl, might be the zeal 
of tliis Jefuit for the falvarion of the poor heretics of 
this kingdom, biographers of each perfuadon unite In 
giving him a great and amiable cbara&cr. 44 All wri- 
ters (lays the Oxford antiquary), whether Protedants 
or Popifli, fay, that he was a man of admirable parts $ 
an elegant orator, a ftibtilc philofopher and difputaut, 
and an exa& preacher whether in Englilh or the Latin 
tongue, of a fvveet difpofition, and a wcll-polilhed 
man." Fuller, in hischurch-hidory, fays, 44 he was of 
a fweet nature, condantly carrying about him the 
charms of a plaufible behaviour, of a fluent tongue, 
and good parts." His Hidory of Ireland, in two 
books, was written in 1570 ; and publilhed, by Sir 
James Ware, from a manufeript in the Cotton library, 
Dublin, 1633, folio. He wrote alfo Chronologi* imi- 
t> tr/aTu, a very learned work ; and various other tra&s. 

CAMPICURSIO, in the ancient military art, a 
• march of armed men for fcvcral miles, from and back 

again to the camp, to inffruft them in the military pace. 
This excrcife was nearly akin to the (Ucurjioy from which 
it only differed, in that the latter was performed by 
horfemen, the former alfo by foot. 

CAMPIDOCTORES, or CAMMDUCTOiEs,in the 
Roman army, were officers who indru&ed the foldicry 
in the difeipline and exercifcs of war, and the art of 
handling their weapons to advantage. Tbefc are alfo 
fometimes called eampigeni, and anracLSoret. 

CAMPIDUCTOR, in middle-age writers, figniiies 
the leader or commander of an army, or party. 

CAMPION, in botany, the Englilh name of the 
Lychnis. 

Campion a town of the kingdom of Tanguth in 
Tartary. It was formerly remarkable for being a 
place through which the caravans palled in the road 
from Bukharia to China. E. Long. 104. 53. N. Lat. 
40. 25. 

CAMPISTRON, a celebrated French dramatic 
author, was born in 1656. Racine directed his poe- 
tical talents to the theatre, and aififfed him in his firft 
pieces. He died in 1723. 
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CAMPITjE, in church luftorr, an appellation gt- < 
ven to the donatifts, on account of their alfrmbling in 
the fields for want of churches. For a fimitar reafon, „ 
they were alfo denominated Monttnfn and Rupitani. 

CAMPLI, or Campoli, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the farther Abruzzo, fuu- 
ated jn E. Long. 13. 55. N. Lnt. 42. 38. 

CAMPO majoa, a town of the province of Aleu- 
tejo in Portugal. W. Long. 7. 24. N. Lat. 38. 50. 

CAMPREDON, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 
fraud at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. The 
fortifications were derr.olifltcd by the French in 1691. 
W. Long. 1. 56. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

CAMPS (Francis dc), abbot of Notre Dame at 
Sigi, was born at Amiens in 1643 ; and dillinguilhcd 
hi midi by his knowledge of medals, by writing an hi- 
ftory of France, and frveral other works. He died at 
Pans in 1723. 

CAMPVERE, See Veer. 

CAMPUS, in antiquity, a field or vacant plain in 
a city, not built upon, left vacant on account of fhows, 
combats, exercifcs, or other ufrs of the citizens. 

CAurvt Mau , in ancient cuftoms, an anniverfary 
affcmbly of our ancellors held on May-day, when they 
confederated together for the defence of the kingdom 
againll all its enemies. 

Ca.uivs Marti* s, a large plain in the fubuibs of an- 
cient Rome, lying between the Quirinal and Capitoline 
mounts and the Tiber, thus called bccaufr confrcratcd 
to the god Mars, and fet apart for military fports and 
exercifcs to which the Roman youth were trained, as 
the ufe and handling of arms, and all manner of feats 
of a&ivity. Here were the races run, either with cha- 
riots or fmgle horfes ; here alfo flood the viHa publics, 
or palace for the reception of ambaffadors, who were 
not permitted to enter the city. Many of the public 
comitia were held in the fame field, part of which was 
for that purpofe cantoned out. The place was alfo 
nobly decorated with ftatues, arches, columns, porti- 
coes, and the like ftru&ures. 

Cam ns SetUraius , a place without the walls of an- 
cient Rome, where the Vcltals who had violated their 
vows of virginity were buried alive. 

CAMUL, a town of Afia, on the eaftern extremity 
of the kingdom of Cialus, on the frontiers of Tangul. 
E. Long. 98. 3. N. Lat. 37. 13. 

CAMUS, a perfon with a low flat nofr, hollowed 
in the middle. 

The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. 
Rubruquis obfrrvcs, that the wife of the great Jenghiz 
Khan, a celebrated beauty, had only two holes for a 
nofe. 

Camus (John Peter), a French prelate bom in 1582. 
He was author of a number of pious romances (the 
taile of his time), and other theological works, to the 
amount of 200 vols. His definition of politics is re- 
markable : An non tarn rrgenJi, quam faliendi , homina ; 

44 the art not fo much of governing, as of deceiving 
mankind." He died in 1632. 

CAN, in the fra-languagc, as can-pump, a veflrf 
wherewith feamen pour water into the pump to make 
it go. 

CAN-Bucy . See Bovy. 

CAN-Hooi t an inilrumcnt ufed to fling a calk by the 
ends of the Haves : it is formed by fixing a broad and 

flat 
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Cana, flat hook at each end of a fhort rope ; and the tackle 
Csrusn, by w hieh the calk fo flung may be hoifted or lowered, 
~ ’ it hooked to the middle of the rope. 

CANA (anc. geog.), a town on the confines of 
the Upper and Lower Galilee: memorable for the 
turning water into wine (John). The birth place of 
Simeon, called CananUe from this place, and of Na- 
thaniel. 

CANAAN, the fourth fon of Ham. The irreve- 
rence of Ham towards his father Noah is recorded in 
Gen. ix. Upon that occafion the patriarch curfed 
him in a branch of his poftcrity : “ Curfed," fays he, 
** be Canaan ; a fervant of fervants fhall he be unto 
** hit brethren.” This curfe being pronounced, not 
againft Ham the immediate tranfgrcflbr, but againft 
liis fon, who docs not appear, from the words of Moles, 
to have been any ways concerned in the crime, hath 
occafioned fcvcral conje&ure*. Some have believed 
that Noah curfed Canaan, becaufc he could not well 
have curfed ! lam himfclf, whom God hud not long 
before blcflcd. Others think Mofes*s chief intent in 
recording this prediction was to raife the fpirits of the 
Israelites, then entering on a terrible war with the 
children of Canaan, by the aflurance, that, in confe- 
qucncc of the curfe, that people were declined by God 
to be fubdued by them. For the opinion of thofc who 
imagine all Ham’s race were here accurfed, fee ms re- 
pugnant to the plain words of Scripture, which con- 
fines the malcdi&ion to Canaan and his poftcrity; and 
is alfo contrary* to fact. Indeed, the prophecy of Noah, 
„ tlut Canaan “ Ihould be a fervant of fervants to his 
brethren,” feems to have been wholly completed in 
lain. It was completed with regard to Shem, not only 
in that a confidcrablc part of the feven nations of the 
Canaanites were made flaves to the Ifraclites, when 
they took poffeflion of their land, as part of the re- 
mainder of them were afterwards enflaved by Solomon ; 
but alfo by the fubfequeot expeditions of the AfTyri- 
ans and Perfiant, who were both dcfccndcd from Shun ; 
and under whom the Canaauites fullered fubjc&ion, as 
well as the Ifraclites ; not to mention the conqucft of 
part of Canaan by the Elamites, or Perftans, under 
Chcdorlaomcr, prior to them all. With regard to Ja- 
phet, we find a completion of the prophecy, in the 
lucceifive conqueita of the Greeks and Romans in Pa- 
lefline and Phoenicia, where the Canaanites were fet- 
tled ; but cfpecially in the total fubvcrlion of the Car- 
thaginian power by the Romans ; be Tides fame inva- 
fions of the northern nations, as the poftcrity of Tho- 
garma and Magog ; wherein many of them, probably, 
were carried away captive. 

The poftcrity of Canaan were very numerous. His 
cldcft fon was Sidos, wbo at Icail founded and peo- 
pled the city of Sidon, and was the father of the Si- 
donians and Phoenicians. Canaan had briidei ten fons, 
who were the fathers of fo many people, dwelling in 
•Paleftine, and in part of Syria ; namely, the Hittites, 
the Jebufites, the Amorites, the Girgafites, the Hi- 
vites, the Arkites, the Sinitef, the Arvadites, the Zc- 
mantes, and Hatnalhiies. 

Land of C aka an* the country fo named from Ca- 
naan the fon of Hain. It lies between the Mediter- 
ranean fca and the mountains of Arabia, and extends 
from Egypt to Phoenicia. It is bounded to the call 
by the mountains of Arabia ; to the fouth by the wil- 
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dernefs of Paran, Idumxa, and Egypt ; to the weft 
by the Mediterranean, called in Hebrew the Great 
Sea ; to the north by the mountain^ of Libanus. its 
length from the city of Dan (lince called Cxfarca 
Philippi, or Paneadis, which fland; at the foot of thefc 
mountains) to Becrflieba, is about 70 league* ; a id its 
breadth from the Mediterranean fca to the eafteru 
borders, is in fomc places 30. This country*, which 
was hr ft called Canaan, from Canaan the fon of Ham, 
whofc poftcrity poflefled it, was afterwards called Pa- 
lcftjnc, from the people which the Hebrews call Phi- 
liftines, and the Greeks and Romans corruptly Palef- 
tincs, who inhabited the fca coatL, and were fuft 
known to them. It likewife had the name of the 
Land of Pnmfc* from the promife God nude Abra- 
lum of giving it to him ; tliat of the Land tf Ifrael* 
from the Ifraclites having made thcmfelvcs mailers of 
it ; that of Judah* from the tribe of )udah, which was 
the moft confiderable of the twelve ; arul laftly, the 
happiuefb it had of being fit notified by the prefence, 
actions, miracles, and death of Jefus Chrift, has given 
it the name of the Holy Land* which it retains to this 
day. 

The firft inhabitants of this land therefore were the 
Canaanites, who were dcfccndcd from Canaan, and the 
eleven fon* of that patriarch. Here they multiplied 
extremely ; trade and war were their firft occupations; 
ihefe gave rife to their riches, and the fcvcral colonies 
fcattcrcd by them over almoft all the iflands and ma- 
ritime provinces of the Mediterranean. The mcafure 
of their idolatry* and abominations was completed, 
when God delivered their country into the hands of 
the Ifiaclitcs. In St Atliamfius's time, the Africans 
dill find they were defeended from the Canaanites; 
and it is faid, that the Punic tongue was almoft en- 
tirely the fame w*ith the Canaanitifti and Hebrew lan- 
guage. The colonies which Cadmus carried into The- 
bes in Borotia, and his brother Cilix into Cilicia, came 
from the dock of Canaan. The ides of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Majorca and Minorca, 
Gadcs and Ebufuv, arc thought to have been peopled 
by the Canaauites. Bocharl, in his large work en- 
titled Canaan , has fet all this matter in a good light. 

Many of the old inhabitants of the north-weft of 
the land of Canaan, however, particularly on the coalt 
or territories of Tyre and Sidon, were not driven out 
by the children of Ifrael, whence this trail feems to 
have retained the name of Canaan a great while after 
thofc other parts of the country, which were, better 
inhabited by the Ifraclites, had loft the laid name. 
The Greeks called this trail inhabited by the old Ca- 
naanites along the Mediterranean Tea, Phccnicia ; the 
more inland parts, as being inhabited partly by Ca- 
naanites, and partly by Syrians, Syrophoenicia : and 
hence the woman faid by St Matthew (xv. 22.) to be 
a woman of Canaan, w hofc daughter Jefus cured, is 
faid by St Mark (vii. 26.) to be a Syroph ruician by 
nation, as flic was a Greek by religion and language. 

CANADA, or the province of Quebec, an cx- 
tenfive country of North America, bounded on the 
north-call by the gulph of St Lawrence, and St John’s 
river ; on the fouth-weft, by lands inhabited by the 
favajrc Indians, which are frequently included in this 
province ; on the fouth, by the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New England, and New York ; and on the 
K 2 north. 
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Ctnada. north-weft, by other Indian nation*. Under the name 
of Canada ^ the French comprehended a very large 
territory ; talcing into their claim part of New Scot- 
land, New England, and New York on the call ; and 
extending it on the weft as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
That part, however, which was reduced by the Britilh 
arms in the tail war, lies between 61 and 81 degree* 
of weft longitude, and between 45 and 52 of north 
latitude. The climate is not very different from that 
of the northern Britilh colonies ; but as it is much 
further from the fca, and more to the northward, than 
molt of thofc provinces, it has a much feverer winter, 
though the air i; generally clear ; and, like moft of 
thofc American tracts that do not lie too far to the 
northward, the fummers are very hot, and exceeding 
pleafant. The foil in general is very good, and in 
many j>arts extremely fertile ; producing many diffe- 
rent forts of grains, fruits, and vegetables. The mea- 
dow grounds, which arc well watered, yield excellent 
jyrnfs, and breed vaft number# of great and fmall cattle. 
1’he -uncultivated parts arc a continued wood, compofcd 
of prodigioufly large and lofty trees, of which there 
is fuch a variety of fpecies, that even of thofe who 
have taken itloft pains to know them, there is not per- 
haps one that can tell half the number. Canada pro- 
duces, among others, two forts of pines, the wliite 
and the red ; four forts of firs ; two forts of cedar and 
oak, the white and the red ; the male and female ma- 
ple ; three forts of alb-trees, the free, the mungref, 
and the baftard ; three forts of walnut-trees, the hard, 
the foft, and the fmooth; vaft numbers of beech-trees 
and white wood ; white and red elms, and poplars, 
'lire Indians hollow the red elms into canoes, fome of 
which made out of one piece will contain 20 perfons ; 
others are made of the hark ; the different pieces of 
which they few together with the inner rind, and daub 
over the fenms with pitch, or rather a bituminous mat- 
ter refembling pitch, to prevent their leaking ; the ribs 
of thefe canoes are made of bought of trees. In the 
hollow elms, the bears and wild cats take up their 
lodging from November to April. The country pro- 
duces alfo a vaft variety of other vegetables, parti cu- 
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larly tobacco, which thrives well. Near 
fine lead mine, and many excellent ones 
been difeovtred. It hath alfo been reported that filver 
is found in feme of the mountains. The rivers are ex- 
tremely numerous, and many of them very large and 
deep. The principal arc, the Ouattauais, St John's, 
Stguiaar, Defpaires, and Trots Rivieres ; but all thefe 
arc fwaltowcd up by the great river St Laurence. This 
river ifiucs from the lake Ontario; and, taking its 
eourfe north-eaft, wafhes Montreal, where it receives 
the Ouattauaic, and forms many fertile i (lands. It con* 
tinue« the fame eourfe, and meets the tide upwards of 
4C0 miles from the fra, where it is navigable for large 
vcltcts ; and below Quebec, 3 20 miles from the fca, 
it Itecomcis fo broad and fo deep, that (hips of the line 
contubuted in the hill war to reduce that city. After 
icrctving in its progrefs innumerable ftreams, it at laft 
falls into the ocean at cape R offers, where it is 90 
miles broad, and where the coki is inteofc and the fca 
boifteroas. This river it the only one upon which 
any fcttlcmcnts of note are rs yet formed ; but it is 
very probabk', that, in time to come, Canada, and 
thofc vaft regions to the weft, may be enabled of them- 
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fclvcs to carry on a coofiderable trade upon the great Cans*, 
lakes of frclh water which thefe countries environ. ' ' —v — ' 
Here arc five lakes, tlie leall of which is of greater ex* 
tent than the frclh-watcr lakes to be found in any other 
part of the world : thefe are the lake Ontario, which 
is not lefs than 200 leagues in circumference ; Eric, 
or Ofwcgo, longer, but not fo broad, is about the 
fame extent. That of the Huron fpreads greatly in 
width, and is about 300 leagues in circuit ; as alfo is. 
that of Michigan, though like lake Eric it is rather 
long, and comparatively narrow. But the lake Su- 
perior is larger than any of thefe, being not krfit than 
500 leagues in circumference. All thefe arc navigable 
by any vcflcL, and they all communicate with each 
other ; but the paffage between Erie and Ontario is 
interrupted by a moft ftupendous fall or cataract, 
called the falls cf Niagara*. The river St Lawrence, • s?t 
as already obferved, is the outlet of thefe lakes, by ^ 
which they difeharge thcmfelves into the ocean. The 
French built forts at thefe fcvcral limits, by which the 
lakes communicate with one another, and on that 
where the lail of than communicates with the river. 

By thefe, while the country was in their pofifelfion, 
they effedually fecured to themfilves the trade of the 
lakes, and preferved an influence over all the lndiao 
nations that he near them. 

The moft curious and interfiling part of the natural 
hiftory of Canada is the animals there produced. Thefe 
are ftsigx, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats 
ferrets, wcafels, large fquirrels of a grcyilh hue, hares 
and rabbits. The louthern parts, in particular, breed 
great numbers of wild bulls, divers forts of roc bucks,, 
goats, wolves, 5cc. The marlhrs, lakes, and pools, 
with which this country abounds, fwarm with otters 
and beavers, of which the white are highly valued, 
as well as the right black kind. A vaft variety of birds 
are alfo to be found in the woods ; and the river St 
Lawrence abounds with fuch quantities of filh, that 
it it affirmed by fome writers, this would be a more 
profitable article than even the fur-trade. — There are 
in Canada a multitude of different Indian tribes : but 
thefe arc obferved to dccreafc in number where the 
Europeans are moft numerous ; owing chiefly to the 
immoderate ufe of fpirituous liquors, of which they 
arc cxccflivcly fond. Their manners and way of living 
we have already particularly deferibedf. The principal f s* Ar 
towns are Quebec, Trow Rivieres, and Montreal. Them#, N 5 ?- 
commodities required by the Canadians from Europe — * 
are, wine, or ratker rum ; cloths, chiefly coarfc; linen; 
and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, 
tobacco, a fort of dufhl blankets, gums powder, balls, 
and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys*, and trinkets of all 
kinds. While the. country was in poffefiion of the 
French, the Indiums fupphed them with poultry; and 
the French had traders, who, like the original inha- 
bitants, traverfed the valt lakes and rivers in canoes, 
with incredible induilry and patience, carry inc their 
goods into the reraotcit parts of America, and among 
nations entirely unknown to us. Thefe again brought 
the furs, &c. home to them, as the Indians were there- 
by habituated to trade with them. For this pitrpofe, 
people from all parti, even from the diftancc of loco 
miles, came to the French fair at Montreal, which be- 
gan in June, and foinctimc* lafttd three months. On 
this occaJion many felt aunties were obferved, guards 
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Cans la. were placed, and the governor affifted to preserve order 
V ~ in fo great and various a concourfe of favage nations. 
But fometimes great diforders and tumults happened { 
and the Indiana frequently gave for a dram ail that 
they were pofftfled of. It is remarkable, that m:u»y 
of thefe nations a&ually paffed by tlie Eogliih fcttle- 
ir.cn t of Albany La New York, and travelled 2 go miles 
further to Montreal, though they could have purchafed 
the goods they wanted cheaper at the funner. 

Since Britain became pofkfTed of Cau:ula, our tiadc 
with that country has generally employed 34 ihips and 
400 feamen ; their exports, at an average of three 
years, in /kins, furs, gilifeng, (oak e-roof, capillaire, 
and wheat, amount to 150,000/. Their imports from 
Great Britain arc computed at nearly the fame fum. It 
will, however, be always iinpoffiblc U> overcome cer- 
tain inconveniences ariiing from the violence of the 
winter. This is fo exceflive from December to April, 
that the broadeft rivers arc frozen over, and the fnow 
lies commonly from four to lix feet deep on the ground, 
even in tbofc parts of the country which lie three de- 
grees fouth of London, and in the temperate latitude of 
Paris. Another inconvenience arifes from the falls in 
the river St Lawrence below Montreal, which prevent 
(hip* from penetrating to that emporium of inland com- 
merce. Our communication therefore with Canada, 
and the immenfe regions beyond it, w ill always be in- 
terrupted during the winter-fcaion, until roads arc form- 
ed that can be travelled without danger from tire Indians. 
For thefe favage people often commit hoililitics agninfl 
us, without any previous notice; and frequently, with- 
out any provocation, they commit the mofl horrid ra- 
vages for a long time with impunity. 

Canada was undoubtedly dift-overed by Sebaflian 
Ca»ot, the famous Italian adventurer, who (ailed un- 
der a commiflion from Henry VII. But though the* 
Englilh monarch did not think proper to make any ufe 
of tliis difeovery, the French quickly attempted it j we 
have an account of their fifhingfar cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and along the fta-eoaJl of Canada, in 
the beginning uf the 16th century. About the year 
1 506, one Denys, a Frenchman, drew a map of the 
gulph of St Lawrence ; and two years after, one Ati- 
bort, a fliip-mallcr of Dieppe, carried over to France 
ft mu- of the natives of Canada. As the new country, 
however, did not promife the fame nmaxing quantities 
of gold and filver produced by Mexico and Peru, the 
French for fotne years neglected the difeovery. At 
fall, in the year 1523, Francis I. a fen fi hie and en- 
terpiiting prince, fent four (hips, under the command 
of Vanuatu, a Florentine, to profccute difcovcrics in 
that country. The particulars of this man’s Hril cx- 
pedilion are not known. All wc can learn is, that 
he returned to France, and next year lie undertook a 
fecund. As he approached the coafl, he met with a vio- 
lent tkorm ; however, he came fo near as to perceive the 
natives on the (bore, making friendly fign* to him to 
land. This being found impracticable by reafon of the 
furf upon the cuaft, one of the fadora threw bimfcli in- 
to the fea; but, endeavouring to fwira back to the (hip, 
a furge threw him on fhore without Ggns of lift. Pic 
was, however, treated by the natives with fuch care 
and humanity, that he recovered his Hrcngth; and was 
allowed to fwirn back to the (hip, which immediately 
returned to France. This is all wc know of Vera* 


zani's fecond expedition. He undertook a third, but C.tnaL. 
was no more heard of, and it is thought that he and all — “V""* 
his company perifhed before he could form any colony. 

In 1534, one Jaques Cartier of St Maloesfet fail under 
a comininion from the French king, and on the teth 
of May arrived at Cape Bonavifta in Newfoundland. 

He had with him two fmall fliips bcfidis the one in 
which he failed. He cmifed alone the coaits of that 
illand, on which he difeovered inhabitants, probably 
the Efaimaux. He landed in fcvcral places along the 
coatl of the Gulf, and took pofltdlion of the country In 
the king’s name. O11 his return, be was again fent 
out with a comraiflion, and a pretty large force: he re- 
turned in 1535, and pafltd the winter at St Croix ; but 
the fcafon proved fo (evert, tliat he and his companion! 
mult bait died of the feurvy, had they not, by the ad- 
vice of the natives, made ufe of the decoction of the 
tops and hark of the white pines. As Cartier, how- 
ever, could produce neither gold nor fdver, all that he 
could (av about the utility of the fcttlcmctit was difre- 
garded ; and in 1 540, he was obliged to become pilot 
to one M- Robervai, who was by the French king ap- 
pointed viceroy of Canada, and who failed from France 
w ith five vefllls. Arriving at the gulph of St Lawrence, 
they built a fort; and Cartier was left to command the 
garrifon iu it, while Robervai returned to France for 
additional recruits to his new fettk-ment. At loft, ha- 
ving embarked in 1549, with a great number of ad ven- 
turers, neither he nor any of his followers were heard 
of more. 

This fatal accident fo greatly difeouraged the court 
of France, that, for 50 years, no mcafure were taken 
for fupplying with ncccllaries the fetders that were left. 

At lalt, Henry IV. appointed the Marquis dc la Roche 
lieutenant-general of Canada and the neighbouring 
countries. In 1 598 he landed on the iile of Sable, 
which he abftmily thought to be a proper place for a 
(ettkment, though it was without any port, and with- 
out product except briars. Here lie left about 40 ma- 
lefactors, the refufe of the French jails. After cruizing 
for fome time on tliecoail of Nova Scotia, without be- 
ing able to relieve thefe poor wretches, he returned to 
France, where he died of a broken heart. His colony 
mull have perifticd, had not a French (hip been wreck- 
ed on the illand, and a few (beep driven upon it at the 
fame lime. With the boards of the (hip they created 
huts; and while the Aiecp laded they lived on them, 
feeding afterwards on filh. Their clothw* wearing out, 
they made coats of feal-fains; and in this miferable con- 
dition they fpent feven years, when Henry ordered 
them to be brought to France. The king had theat- 
ric lit y to fte them in their Teal-fain drefles, and was fo 
moved with their appearance, tliat lie forgave them all 
their offences, and gave each of them 50 crowns to be- 
gin the world anew. 

Ia 1600, one Chauvin, a commander in the French 
navy, attended by a merchant of St Malo, called Punt- 
gravt, made a voyage to Canada, from whence he re- 
turned with a very profitable quantity of furs. Next 
year he repeated the voyage with the fame good for- 
tune, but died while he waspreparing fora third. The 
many fpecimens of profit to be made by the Canadian 
trade, at Lit induced the public to think favourably of 
it. An armament was equipped, and the command of 
il given to Poutgravc, with powers to extend hi* difti* 
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rerics up the river St Lawrence. He (ailed in 1 603, ha- 
ving in his company Samuel Champlain, who had been 
a captain in the navy, and was a man of parts and (pi- 
nt. It was not, however, till the year 1608, that the 
colony was fully cftablilbcd. This was accomplished 
by founding the city of Quebec, which from that time 
commenced the capital of aD the fcttlcraents in Canada. 
The colony, however, for many years continued in a 
low way, and was often in danger of being totally ex- 
terminated by the Indians. As the particulars of thefe 
wars, however, could neither be entertaining, nor in- 
deed intelligible, to many of our readers, wc choofc to 
omit them, and in general obferve, that the French not 
only concluded a permanent peace with the Indians, 
but fo much ingratiated themfelves with them, that they 
could with the grcatcll cafe prevail upon them at any 
time to murder and fcalp the Fnglilh in their fettlc- 
roentft. Theft- praXices had a conftderablc (hare in 
bringing about the tail war with France, when the 
whole country was conquered by the Britilh in 1761. 
The moll remarkable tranfaXion in this conqued was 
the liege of Quebec; for a particular account of which, 
fee that article. And for the tranfaXions here during 
the late American war, fee America (United States 
of), n° 195, 200 — 207. 

CANAL of Communication, an artificial cut in 
the ground, ftippiicd with water from river*, fprings, 
dec. in order to make a navigable communication be- 
twixt one place and another. 

The particular operations ncccffary for making arti- 
ficial navigations depend upon a number of circumllan- 
ce*. The fituatiou of the ground ; the vicinity or con- 
nexion with rivers; the cafe or difficulty with which a 
proper quantity of water can be obtained ; thefe and 
many other cincumilancc* ncccflarily produce great va- 
riety in the druXure of artificial navigations, and aug- 
ment or diminifh the labour and expence of executing 
them. When the ground is naturally level, and uncon- 
nected with rivers, the execution is cafy, and the navi- 
gation is not liable to be diilurbed by floods: but, when 
the ground rife* and falls, and cannot be reduced to a 
level, artificial methods of raifing and lowering vcflcls 
mud be employed ; which likewife vary according to 
circum dances. 

A kind of temporary fluices arc fometimes employed 
for railing boats over falls or fhoals in rivers by a very 
fimplc operation. Two polls or pillars of mafon-work, 
with grooves, arc fixed, one on each bank of the river, 
at fomc diilance below the (hoah The boat having paf- 
fed thefe polls, planks are let down acrofs the river by 
pullies into the grooves, by which the water is dammed 
up to a proper height for allowing the boat to pafs up 
the river over the (hoal. 

The Dutch and Flrcminga at this day fometimes, 
when obdruXed by cafcadcs, form an inclined plane or 
rolling-bridge upon dry land, alougil which their vef- 
fels are drawn from the river below the cafcadc into the 
river above it. This, it is faid, was the only method 
employed by the ancients, and is Hill ufed by the Chi- 
nefe, who arc faid to be entirely ignoraut of the nature 
and utility of locks. Thefe rolling-bridges confiil of 
a number of cylindrical roller* which turn calily on pi- 
vots, and a mill iscommonly built near by, fo that the 
fame machinery may ferve the double purpofc of work- 
ing the mill and drawing up veffcls. 


A Lock is a bafon placed length wife in a river area* 
nal, lined with walls of mafonry on each fide, and ter- 
minated by two gates, placed where there is a cafcadc 
or natural fall of the country ; and fo condruXcd, that 
the bafon being filled with water by an upper fluicc to 
the level of the water* above, a veflel may afeend thro’ 
the upper gate; or the water in the lock being reduced 
to the level of the water at the bottom of the cafcadc, 
the veflel may defeend through the lower gate ; for 
when the waters are brought to a level on either fide, 
the gate on that fide may be cafily opened. But as the 
lower gate is drained inpropoition to the depth of wa* 
ter it Supports, when the perpendicular Light of the 
water exceeds 12 or 13 feet, more locks than one be- 
come ncccffary. Thus, if the fall be 17 feet, two 
locks arc required, each having 8v feet fall ; and if 
the fall be 26 feet, three locks etc ncccffary, each 
having 8 feet 8 inches fall. The fide- wall * of a lock 
ought to be very flrong. Where the natural foun- 
dation is bad, they (hould be founded on piles and 
platforms of wood : they (hould likcwiic (lope out- 
wards, in order to refill the pi cflure of the earth from 
behind. 

Plate CXIV. fig. 1. A pcrfpcXive view of part of 
n canal ; the veflel L, within the lock AC. — Fig. 2. 
-ScXion of an open luck: the veflel L about to enter. — 
Fig. 31 SeXion of a lock full of water;* the veflel L 
raifed to a level with the water in the fuperior canal.— 
Fig. 4. Ground fcXion of a lock. L, a veflel in the 
inferior canal. C, the under gate. A, the upper 
gate. GH, a fubterrancous palfage for letting water 
from the fuperior canal run into the lock. KF, a fub- 
terraneous paflage for water from the lock to the infe- 
rior canal. 

X and Y (fig. 1.) are the two flood-gates, each 
of which coniilts of two leaves, reding upon one an- 
other, fo as to form an obtufe angle, in order the bet- 
ter to refill the preffure of the water. The firll (X) 
prevents the water of the fuperior canal from falling 
into the lock; and"the fecond (Y) dams up and fu« 
flains the water in the lock. Thefe flood-gates ought 
to be very drong, and to turn freely upon their hinges. 
In order to make them open and (hut with eafe, each 
leaf is furnifhed with a long lever A b t A b ; C b % CL 
They (hould be made very tight and clofc, that as little 
water as poflible may be lod. 

By the fubterraneous paflage G H (fig. 2, 3, & 4) 
which defeends obliquely, by opening the fluicc G, the 
water is let down from the fuperior canal D into the 
lock, where it is flopt and retained by the gate C 
when (hut, till the water on the lock comes to be on a 
level with the water in the fuperior canal D ; as repre- 
fented, fig. 3. When, on the other hand, the wa- 
ter contained by the lock is to be let out, the paflage 
G H mud be (hut by letting down the fluicc G, the 
gate A mud be alfo Ihut, and the paflage K F opened 
by raifing the fluice K : a free paflage being thus gi- 
ven to the water, it defeends through K F, into the 
inferior canal, until the water in the lock is on a level 
with the water in the inferior canal B ; as reprefented, 
fig. 2. 

Now, let it be required to raife the vcffcl L (fig. 2) 
from the inferior canal B to the fuperior one D ; if 
the lock happens to be full of water, the fluicc G mud 
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fo that the water in the lock may ran out till it ic on 
a level with the water in the inferior canal B. When 
the water in the lock comes to be on a level with the 
water at B, the leaves of the ^ate C are opened by the 
levers C b t which is calily performed, the water on each 
fide of the gate being in cquilibrio ; the vcficl then 
fails into the lock. After this the gate C and the 
fluicc K are (hut, and the fluicc G opened, in order 
to fill the lock, till the water in the lock, and con- 
sequently the vcficl, be upon a level with the water in 
the fuperior canal D ; as is rcprcfcntcd in fig. The 
gate A is then opened, and the vcficl pafics into the 
canal D. 

Again, let it be required to make a vcficl defrend 
from the canal D into the inferior canal B. If the 
lock is empty, as in fig. a. the gate C and fluice K 
mull be Amt, and the upper fluice G opened, fo that 
the water in the lock may rife to a level with the wa- 
ter in the upper canal I). 'Hien open the gate A, 
and let the veflcl pafs thro’ into the lock. Shut the 
gate A and the fluice G ; then open the fluicc K, till 
the water in the lock be on a level with the water in 
the inferior canal ; then the gate C is opened, and the 
veflcl pafics along into the canal B, as was required. 

It is almofl needlefs to fpend time in enumerating 
the many advantages which neccfiarily refill t from ar- 
tificial navigations. Their utility is now fa apparent, 
that moil nations in Europe give the highcll encou- 
ragement to undertakings of this kind wherever they 
arc pra&icablc. The advantages of navigable canals 
did not efcape the obferration of the ancients. From, 
the mofl early accounts of fociety we read of attempts 
to cut through large ifihmufcs, in order to make a 
communication by water, either betwixt different na- 
tions, or diftant parts of the fame nation, where land- 
carriage was long and expenfive. Herodotus relates, 
that the Cnidians, a people of Caria in Afia Minor, 
defigned to cut the ifthmus which joins that peninfula 
to the continent ; but were fupcrftitious enough to give 
up the undertaking, becaufc they were interdi&ed by 
an oracle. Several kings of Egypt attempted to join 
the Red-Sea to tbc Mediterranean. Cleopatra was 
exceedingly fond of this project. Soli man II. empe- 
ror of the Turks, employed 50,000 men in tliis great 
work. This canal was completed under the caliphate 
of Omar, but was afterwards allowed to fall into difre- 
pair ; fo that it is now difficult to difeover any traces 
of it. Both the Greeks and Romans intended to 
make a canal aero fa the lAhmus of Corinth, which joins 
the Morea and Achaia, in order to make a navigable 
pafiage by the Ionian fea into the Archipelago. De- 
metrius, Julius Cxfar, Caligula, and Nero, made feve- 
ral unfuccefsful efforts to open this pafiage. But, as 
the ancients were entirely ignorant of the ufc of water- 
locks, their whole attention was employed in making 
level cuts, which is probably the principal rcafon why 
they fo often failed in their attempts. Charlemagne 
funned a defign of joining the Rhine and the Danube, 
in order to make a communication between the ocean 
and the Black Sea, by a canal from the river Almutz 
which difeharges itfelf into the Danube, to the Rcditz, 
which falls into the Maine, and this lail falls into the 
Rhine near Maycnce : for this purpofe he employed a 
prodigious number of workmen j but be met with fo 


many obftaclcs from different quarters, that he was ob- Cw*L 
liged to give up the attempt. '■ v ■■ 

The French at prefent nave many fine canals : that 
of Briare was begun under Henry IV. and finifhed un- 
der the direction of cardinal Richelieu in the reign of 
Louis XIII. This canal makes a communication be- 
twixt the Loire and the Seine by the river Loing. It 
extends 1 1 French great leagues from Briare to Mon- 
targis. It enters the Loire a little above Briare, and 
terminates in the Loing at Cepoi. There arc 42 locks 
on this canal. 

The canal of Orleans, for making another commu- 
nication between the Seine and the Loire, was begun 
in 1^7 5, and finifhed by Philip of Orleans, regent of 
France, during the minority of Louis XV. and is fur- 
nifhed with 20 locks. It goes by the name of the 
nal of Orieant ; but it begins at the village of Com- 
bleux, which it a fhort French, league from the town 
of Orleans. 

But the ^rcateft and mofl ufeful work of this kind 
is the junAion of the ocean with the Mediterranean by 
the canal of Languedoc. It was propofed in the reigns 
of Francis I. and Henry IV. and was undertaken and 
finifhed under Louis XIV. It begins with a large rc- 
fervoir 4000 paces in circumference, and 24 feet deepi 
which receives many fprings from the mountain Noire. 

This canal is about 64 leagues in length, is fuppticd 
by a number of rivulets, and is furniihed with 104 
locks, of about eight feet rife each. In feme places it 
pafics over bridges of vail height ; and in others it cuts, 
thro’ felid rocks for 1000 paces. At one end it joint 
the river Garonne near Tholoufe, and terminates at the 
other in the lake Tau, which extends to the port of 
Cette. It was planned by Francis Riquet in the 16 66, 
and finifhed before his death, which happeaed in the 
1680. 

In the Dutch, An A run, and French Netherlands, 
there is a very great number of canals ; that from Bru- 
ges to Oflcnd carries vefleis of 2CO tons. 

The Chinvf’e have alfo a great number of canals ; 
that which runs from Canton to Pekin extends about 
825 miles in length, and was executed about 800 years 
ago. 

It would be an endlefs talk to deferibe the number- 
lcfs canals in Holand, Ruffia, Germany, 3 cc. We fliali 
therefore confine ourfclvcs to thofe that are either al- 
ready finifhed, or at prefent executing, in our ova 
country. > 

As the promoting of commerce is the principal in- 
tention of making canals, it is natural to expeft that 
their frequency in any nation fhould bear fome propor- 
tion to the trade carried on in it, providing the ntua- 
tion of the country will admit of them. The prefent 
Hate of England and Scotland confirms this obferva- 
tion. Though the Romans made a canal between the 
Nyne, a little below Peterborough, and the Witham, 
three miles below Lincoln, which is now almofi entire- 
ly filled up, yet it is not long fince canals were revived 
in England. They are now however become very nu- 
merous, particularly in the counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Chefhire. Mo A of the counties betwixt the mouth 
of the Thames and the BriAol channel are connected 
together either by natural or artificial navigations ; 
thofe upon the Thames and Ills reaching within about 
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C*Ail. 20 mites of thofc upon the Severn. The duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal in Chelh ire run* 27 miles on a per- 
fect level; but at Barton it h carried by a very high 
aqueduct bridge over the Irwell, a navigable river ; fo 
that it is commoq for vcflrlt to be pa Sing at the fame 
time both onder and above the bridge. It is likewife 
cut fome miles into the hill*, where the Duke’s coal* 
mines are wrought. 

A navigable canal betwixt the Forth and Clyde in 
Scotland, and which divides the kingdom in two parts, 
was firit thought of by Charles II. for tranfports and 
fmaD Slips of war; the expence of which wai to have 
been L. 500,000, a lum far beyond the abilities of his 
reign. It was again projefted in the year 1722, and a 
furvey made ; but nothing more done till 1761, when 
“the then Lord Napier, at his own cx pence, caufed 
make a furvey, plan, and eft. i mate on a fmall feale. In 
1 764, the truftrei for filheries, Sec. in Scotland caufcd 
make another furvey, plan, and eftinvite of a canal five 
feet deep, which was to coft L. 79,000. In 1 7 66 , a 
fubfeription was obtained hr a number of the mail re* 
fpc&able merchants in Glafgow, for making a canal 
four feet deep and twenty-tour feet in breadth ; but 
■when the hill was nearly obtained in Parliament, it was 
given up on account of the fmaltnefa of the feale, and 
a new fubfeription fet on foot for a canal foeii feet 
deep, eftimated at L. 150,000. This obtained tlie 
fan&ion of Parliament ; and the WdrlrwJW begun in 
1768 by Mr Smcaton the engineer. The extreme 
length of the canal from the Forth to the Clyde is 55 
miles, beginning at the mouth of the Carron, and end- 
ing at Dalmure Batrnfooc on the Clyde, fix miles be- 
low Gbfgow, riling and faBing ifio feet by means of 
39 locks, 20 on the caft fide of the luramit, and 19 
on the well, as the tide does not ebb fo low in Clyde as 
in the Forth by nine feet. V click drawing eight feet 
water, and not exceeding nineteen feet beam and feven- 
ty-threc feet in length, pafs with cafe, the canal having 
afterwards been deepened to upwards of ei 
1 he whole enterpnfe dlfptays the art of man in a high 
degree. The carrying the canal through mofs, quick* 
fand, gravel, and rocks, up precipices and over valleys 
was attended with inconceivable difficulties. There 
are eighteen draw-bridges and fifteen aqueduct bridges 
of note, befidcs final) ones and tunnels. In the firll 
three miles there arc only fix locks ; but in the fourth 
mile there arc no lef* than ten locks, and a wry fine 
aqueduct bridge over the great road to the well of 
Falkirk. In the next fix miles there are only four 
locks which carry you to the fummit. The caaal 
then runs eighteen miles on a level, and terminates a- 
bout a- mile from Glafgow. In this courfc, for a coo- 
fiderablc way tile ground it banked about twenty feet 
high, and the water is Sixteen feet deep, and two mile* 
of it is made through a deep mofs. At Kirkintulloch, 
the canal is carried over the water of Logie on an 
aqueduct arch of ninety fret broad. This arch was 
thrown over in three ftrctchce, having only a centre of 
thirty feet, which was fhifted on fmall rollers from one 
flretch to another; a thing new, and never attempted 
before with an arch of this Jizc } yet the joinings are 
as fairly equal ns any other part, and admired a» a very 
fine piece of tnafoory. On each fide there is a very con- 
fidciablc banking over the valley. The work was car- 
ried on till it came within fix mihi of its junction with 
W62. 


the Clyde ; when the fubfeription and a fubfeqnent Inao Cswuwr, 
being exlaufted, the work was Hope in 1775. The c * n * r * > 
city of Glafgow, however, by means of a collateral * 
branch, opened a communication with the Forth, which 
has produced a revenue of about L. 6000 annually ; 
and, in order to finilh the remaining fix miles, the go- 
vernment in 1 784 gave L. 50,000 out of the forfeited 
eftates, the dividends arifin^ from this fum to be ap- 
plied to making and repairing roads in the Highland* 
of Scotland. Accordingly the work has been retain- 
ed ; and by contrail, tinder a high penalty, muft be 
entirely completed in Ncnember 1789. The aqueduct 
bridge over the Kilven (now tinilhed, and fuppofed 
the great eft of the kind in the world) confiili of 
four arches, and carries the canal over a valley 65 
feet high and 420 in length, exhibiting a very lin- 
gular effort of human ingenuity and Labour. To 
fupply the canal with water was of itfelf a very great 
work. There is one refervoir of 50 acres 24 feet deep, 
and another of 70 acres 2a feet deep, into which many 
rivers and fprings terminate, which it is thought will 
afford taffieient fupply of water at all times. This 
whole undertaking when finiihed will coft about 
L. 200,000. It is the greateft of the kind in Britain* 
and without doubt will be of great national utility ; 
though it is to be regretted that it had not been exe- 
cuted on a Hill larger feale, the locks being too fltort 
for tranfporting large malls. 

Canal, in smitumy, a duel or paffage through 
which anr of the juices flow. 

CANANOR, a large maritime town of Afia, on 
the coaft of Malabar, in. a kingdom of the fame name, 
with a very large and fide harbour. It formerly be- 
longed to th© Portuguese, and had a ttroug fort to 
guard it ; but in rlWJ, the Dutch, together with the 
natives, drove them away ; and after the)' became ma- 
ilers of the town, enlarged the fortifications. They 
have but a very fmall trade ; but there is a town at 
the bottom of the bay independent of the Dutch, 
whofe prince can bring 20,000 men into the field. 

The Dutch fort is large, and the go ver n or ’ s lodging* 
arc at a good di fiance from the gate ; fo that, when 
there was a Ikirmilh between the factory and the na- 
tives, he knew nothing of it till it was over. E. Long. 

78. 10. N. Lat. 12. o. 

Can a nor, a final! kingdom of Alia, on the coaft of 
Malabar, whofe king can raider a confiderablc army. 

The natives are generally Mahometans; and the coun- 
try produces pepper, cardamom, ginger, mimbolans, 
and tamarinds, in which they drive a cunliderablc trade. 

CANARA, a kingdom of Afia, on the coaft of 
Malabar. The inhabitants arc Gent 00s, or Pagans ; 
and there is a pagod, or temple, called Ramtru/, which J 
is vifited every year by a great number of pilgrims. 

Here the cuftom of burning the wives with their huf- 
bands had its beginning, and is practifcd to this day. 

The country is generally governed by a woman who 
keep* her ci.iirt at a town called B<tyAnr % two day* 
journey from tbefea. She may many whom fhe picric® ; 
and is not obliged to burn with her hatband, like her 
female fiohje&x. They arc fo good observers of their 
laws, that a robbery or murdeT is fcarcc ever heard of 
among them. The Canarans have forts built of earth 
along the coaft, which are garri toned with 200 or 300 
foldiers, to guard againft the robberies of their neigh- 
bours. 
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Canaria boars. The lower grounds yield every year two crops 
II of corn or rice ; and the higher produce pepper, betel 
^lan% nut *» fanders wood, iron, and Reel. The Portuguefc 
i . clergy here live very loofelv, and make no fcruple of 

procuring women far Grangers. 

CANARIA (anc. gcog.), one of the Fortunate 
I Hands, a proof that thefe were what are now called the 
i'anaries. Canaria had it* name from its abounding with 
dogs of an enormous fize, two of which were brought 
to Juba king of Mauritania. See the following article. 

Canaria, or the Grand Canary, an iflatid in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about !«o miles from the coall 
of Africa. It is about too miles in circumference, am! 
33 in diameter* It is a fruitful ifland, and famous for 
the wine that hears its name. It tilfo abounds with 
apples, melons, oranges, citrons, pomegra nates, figs, 
olives, peaches and plantains. The fir and palm 
tree* are the moll common. The towns arc, Canary 
the capital, Gualdera, and Gevia. 

CANARY, or CtviDAn nr Palmas, is the capital 
of the ifland of Canaria, with an indifferent callle, and 
a bifhop’s fee. It has alfo a court of inquifition, and 
the fupreme council of the reft of the Canary-i Hands ; 
a* alfo four convents, two for men and two for wo- 
men. The town is ahout three miles in compafs, and 
contains 12,000 inhabitants. The houfesare only one 
ftory high, and flat at the top ; but they are well built. 
The cathedral is a handfomc llcu&ure. W. Long. 
15. 20. N. Lut. 2K. 4. 

C.iM.M-IJlamds, are fituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
over againll the empire of Morocco io Africa. 'I'hey 
were formerly called the Fortunate Ijluu on ac- 
count of the temperate healthy air, and excellent 
fruits. The land is very fruitful, for both wheat and 
barley produce 1 30 for one. The cattle thrive well, 
and the woods are full of all forts of game. The Ca- 
nary finging bird* are Well known all over Europe. 
Thcrr are here fugar-canes in great abundance ; but 
the Spaniards firll planted vines here, from whence we 
have the wine called Canary or SacF 

Thefe {(lands were not entirety unknown to the an- 
cients; but they were a long while forgot, till John de 
Bctencourt difeovered them in 1402. It i* faid they 
vere lirft inhabited by the Pluenicians, or Carthagi- 
nian*, but on no certain foundation; nor could the in- 
habitants themfclvcs tell from whence they were deri- 
ved ; on the contrary, they did not know there was 
any other country in the world. Their language, 
manners, and cufioms, had no refemblamre to thofe of 
their neighbours. However, they were like the people 
on the coaft of Barbary in complexion. They had no 
iron. After the difeovery, the Spaniards foon got pof- 
feifion of them all, under whofe dominions they are to 
this day, except Madeira, which belongs to the Portu- 
guefc. The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards; though 
there are feme of the firll people remaining, whom 
they call Guam bet, who are fomewhat civilized by their 
intcreourfc with the Spaniards. They are a hardy, ac- 
tive, bold people, and live on the mountains. Their 
chief food is goat’s milk. Their complexion is tawny, 
and their nofe* flat. The Spanilh veifels, when they 
fail for the Well Indies, always rendezvous at thctc 
i Hands, going and coming. Their number is 12. I. 
Alcgrauza; 2. Canaria; 3. Ferro; 4. Furrtcventura ; 
5. Gomrra; 6. Gratiofa; 7. LanceroUa ; 8. Madeira; 
Vou IV. Parti. 
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9. Palma; to. Rocca ; 1 1. Salvages ; 12. Teneriff. Canary- * 

Weft longitude from 12. to 21. north latitude from 

27. 30. to 29. 30. w J 

CAffAKY-Ilird. Sec Fringilla. Thefe birds arc 
much, admired for their finging, and take their name 
from the plarc from whence they originally came, viz. 
the Canary-iflands ; hut of late years there is a fort of 
birds brought from Germany, and cfpecially from Tirol, 
and therefore called German birth y which are much 
better than the others ; though both are fnppofed to 
have originally come from the fame place. The cocks 
never grow fat, and by fume country people cannot be 
dillinguilhcd from common green-birds ; though the 
Canary-birds are much luftier, have a longer tail, and 
differ much in the heaving of the paffigesof the throat 
when they fing. Thefe bird* being fo much eftcemed 
for their fong, are fometimes fold at a high price, ac- 
cording to the goodnef* and excellency of their notes ; 
fo that it will always be ad vi fable to Jicar one fing be- 
fore he in bought. In order to know whether he is is 
good health, take him out of the llore-cage, and put 
him in a clean cage by himfclf; if he ftand up boldly, 
without crouching or fhrinking in his feathers, look 
with a briik eye, and i* not fubjefl to clap his head 
under his wing, it i* a fign that he is in good health ; 
but the greatcll matter is to obferve his dunging: if he 
bolts his tail like a nightingale after he has dunged, it 
is a fign lie is not in g«x»d health, or at lead that he 
will foon he lick ; but if his dung be very thin like 
water, or of a (limy white without any blacknefs in 
it, it is a fign of approaching death. When in per- ' 
fe£t health, his dung lies round and hard, with a fine 
white on the outfide, dark within, and dries quickly ; 
though a feed-bird fcldom dungs fo hard, unlefs be is 
very young. 

Canaiy-birds are fubje£l to many difeafes, partfciN 
iarly impofthumes, which affect the bead, caufe them 
to fall fuJdeuly from the perch, and die in a Ihort 
time, if not fpetdily cured. The moll approved me- 
dicine is an ointment made offrelh butter and capon’s 
greafe melted together. With this the top of the 
bird's head is to be anointed for two or three days, 
and it will diffolve the impoilliumc : but if the medi- 
cine has been too long dtlayed, then, after three or four 
time* anointing, fee whether the place of his head be 
foft ; and if fo, open it gently, and let out the matter, 
which will be like the yolk of an egg ; when this is 
done, anoint theplace, and the bird wifi be cured. At 
the fame time he mult have figs with his other fix®, 
and in his water a (lice or two of liquorice, with white 
fugar-candy. , 

Canary-bird* are diftinguifhed by different names at 
different times and agei : fuch as are about three years 
old arv called rwtfj ; thofe above two are named erifig 
thofe of the firll year under the care of the old one% 
are termed branthzrs ; thofe that are new- flown, and 
cannot feed thcmfelves, pujlen ; and thole brought up 
by hand, nejllingj* 

The Canary-bird* may be bred with us; and, if 
treated uith proper care, they will become as vigorous 
and healthful as in the country' from whence they 
have their name. The cages in which thefe birds 
arc kept arc to be made cither of walnut-tree or 
oak, with bars of wire ; bccaufe thefe, being woods of 
ftrength, do not require to be ufed in large pieces. 
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The common fhape of cages, which is cylindric, is 
very improper for thefe birds ; for this allows little 
room to walk, and without that the birds ufually be- 
come melancholy. The moft proper of all fhapes is 
the high and long, but narrow. 

If thefe birds eat too much, they grow over-fat, 
lofe their fhape, and their (inging is fpoiled ; or at 
lead they become fo idle, that they will fcarce ever 
fing. In this cafe their victuals is to be given theui in 
a much frnaller quantity, and they will by this means 
be recovered by degrees to all their beauty, and will 
ling as at (irft. 

At the time that they are about to build their nefts, 
there mull be put into their cages fume hay, dried 
thoroughly in the fun : with this mull be mixed fomc 
mof« dried in the fame manner, and fomc (lag’s hair ; 
and great care i* to be. taken of breeding the yonng, 
in the article of £>od. As foon as the young birds 
arc eight days olJ? or fomrwhat more, and are able to 
eat and pick up food of themfilvcs, they are to be 
taken out of the cage in which they were hatched, and 
each put feparately into another cage, and hting up 
in a room where it may never have an opportunity of 
healing the voice of any other bird. Atter they have 
been kept thus about eight days, they are to be ex- 
cited to ling by a bird-pipe ; but this is not to be 
bio wed too much, or in too flirill a manner, left they 
ling thcmftlvcs to death. 

For the firft fifteen days the cages are to be covered 
with a black doth, and for the fifteen days following 
with a green one. Fi ve lcflbns in. a day from the pipe 
are fufficient for tlicfc young creatures ; and they muft 
nut be difturbed with fcveral founds at the fame time, 
left they confound and puzzle them : two lefTons fhould 
Ik- given them early in the morning, one about the 
middle of the day, and two more at night. 

The genius and temper of the fcveral hirds of this 
kind are very different. The males are almoft always 
melancholy, and will not fing unlcfs they aw excited 
to it by hearing others continually ftnging about them. 
The male bird of this kind will often kail the female 
put to him for breeding ; and when there are fcveral 
females together with the males, they will often do 
the fame to one another from jealoufy. It is therefore 
not cafy to manage the article of their breeding well 
in this particular, unlcfs in this manner: let two female 
birds be put into one cage, and when they have lived 
together fomc time, they will have controlled a fort of 
J&c for one another, which will not eafily be diffolvcd. 
Put a male bird into the cage with thefe two, and 
every thing will go well ; their friendlhip will keep 
them from quarrelling about his favours, and from dan- 
ger of his mifehievout difpefition ; for if he attacks 
one of them, in «irder to kill her, the other will imme- 
diately take her part ; and after a few- of thefe battles, 
the male will find that they arc together an over- 
match for him at fighting, and will then diilribute his 
favours to them, and there will not fail of being a 
young breed or two, which arc to he taken away from 
their parcnt% and educated as before dirv&ed. Some 
males watch the time of the female’s laying, and de- 
vour the eggs as full as (he depofits them ; and others 
take the young ones in their beak as foon as hatched, 
3nd crufh them to death again ft the fides of the cage, 
sir feme otbev way defboy them. When a male has 
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been known once to have been guilty of this, be- is to 
be (hut up in a fmall cage, in the middle of the large 
one in which the female is bleeding her young, and 
thus he will often comfort her with Tinging alt day 
long, while (he fits upon the eggs or takes care of the 
young ones ; and when the time of taking away, to 
put them into (eparate cages, is come, the male is to 
be let out, and he will always after this live in friend- 
(hip u ith the female. 

If the male become fick during the time of the fe- 
male’s fitting or bringing up her young, he muft be 
removed immediately, and otdy brought to the fide of 
her cage at certain times, that (he may fee him, till he 
is perfectly cured ; and then he is to be (hut up agaiu 
in his cage in the middle. 

Canary-birds >rc various in their notes; fome having- 
a fwcet long, others a louifli note, others a long fong, 
which is bell, as having the greateft variety of notes 
but they fing chiefly either the titlark or nightingale 
notes. See Soaq of Birds. 

CANCAI.LE, a town of France, in Upper Brit- 
tany, by the fea-fide, where there is a road. Here the 
British landed in 1758, in their way to St Maloea* 
where they burnt a great number of (hips in the har- 
bour, and then retired without lof*. This town was iu 
their power; but they a&ed like generous enemies, and 
did no hurt to this nor any other On the couft. W. 

Long. o. 1 3. N. Lat. 48. 4 1 . 

CANCELIER, in falconry, is when a light brown 
hawk, in her (looping, turns two or three times upon 
the wing, to recover hcrfelf before (he frizes. 

CANCEI.LI, a term ufed to denote lattice windows, 
of thofc made of crofs bars difpofed latticewiie ; it is 
alfo ufed for rails or balluftcr* inclining the communion- 
table, a court of jutlicc, or the like, and for the network 
in the in fide of hollow bones. 

CANCELLING, in the civil law, an a£l whereby 
a perfon confents that fome former deed he rendered 
null and void. This is otherwife called rtfafiot ». The 
word comes from the Latin canceUarc to cncorapafs or 
pale a tiling round. In the proper fctifc of the word, 
to etmcrlt is to deface an obligation, by palling the pen 
from top to bottom, or acrofs it; which mikes a kind 
of chequer lattice, which the Latins call canrdfi. 

CANCER, in zoology, a genus of infects belong- 
ing to the order of infect* aptcra. The generic cha- 
racters are thefe: they have eight legs, (feldom ten or 
fixl, be tides the two large claws which anfwer the pur- 
polc of hands. They have two eyes at a confidctable 
diftance from each other, and for the moft part fup- 
ported by a kind of pcdunmili or footilalks ; the eyes 
are likewife elongated and moveable ; they have twa 
clawed palpi, and the tail is jointed. This genus in- 
cludes the lobfter, ftuimp, &c. There arc no lefs than 
87 fpccies of cancer, diitinguithed principally by the 
length of their tails and the margins of their breads. 

The following arc the moft remarkable. 

I .The gamraarus, or common lobfter, with a finootb Csbwm>* 
thorax, fivirt ferrated fnout ; very long antennx ; and 
between them two (hotter ones, bifid; claws and fangs 
large, the greater tuberculated, the lefler ferrated on 
the inner edge; four pair of legs; fix joints in the tail; 
tail-fins rounded. It inhabits all the rocky (Korea of 
our iff ami, but chiefly where there is a depth of wa- 
ter. In Llyn in Catinarvonfliire a certain fmall lob- 
6 (ler, 
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Act, nothing different except in fixe, burrow* in the 
™ ,# fand. They are brought in vail quantities from the 
Orkney ifles, and many parts of the eaftem coail of 
Scotland, to the London markets. Sixty or feventy 
thoufand are annually brought from the neighbourhood 
of Montrofe alone. — The lobiler was well known to the 
ancients, and i* well deferibed by Arillotle under the 
name of It i* found as far a* the Hellefpont; 

and is called at Conilantinople HrxuJa and Hrfmdn. 

Lob tiers fear thunder, and are apt to call their claws 
on a great clap: it is faid that they will do the fame 
on the firing of n great gtra; and that, when men of 
war meet a lobiler boat, a jocular threat is ufed, that, 
if the mailer does not fell them good lobders, they will 
Jtiluic him. 

The habitation of this fpeciea i* in the cleared wa- 
ter, at the foot of rocks that impend over the fea. This 
ha/ given opportunity of examining more clofely into 
the natural hirtory of the animal, than of many other* 
who live in an element that prohibits moil of the hu- 
man refearehes, and limit* the inquiries of the mod in- 
quiiitive. Some loh iters are taken by hand ; but the 
greater q*rantity in pot*, a fort of trap formed of twig*, 
and baited with garbage ; they are formed like a wire 
moufe-trap, fo that when the lobdergets in, there i* no 
return. Thcfc are fattened to a cord funk in the fca, 
and their place marked by a buoy. — They begin to breed 
in the fpring, and continue breeding mod part of the 
fummer. They propagate pr:rg humane, and are ex- 
tremely prolific. Dr liafter fays he counted 12,444 
egg* under the tail, be Tides thole that remained in the 
body unprotnided They deport t thofe eggs in the 
fand, where they arc foon hatched. 

Lobders change their crud annually. Previous to 
their putting off their old one, they appear fick, lan- 
guid, and rcdlefs. They totally acquire a new coat in 
a lew days ; but during the time that they remain de- 
fenceless, they feck fome very lonely place, for fear of 
being devoured by fuch of their brethren a* are not in 
the lame duration. It is alfo remarkable, that lobllers 
and crabs will renew their claw*, if by accident they 
are torn off; and it is certain they will grow again in a 
few weeks, though they never attain to the fixe of the 
firrt. They arc very voracious animals, and feed oil 
fca-wccds, garbage, and art fort* of dead bodies. The 
pincers of one of the lobders large claws are fnrnifhed 
with knob*, and thofe of the other are always ferrated. 
With the former it keep* firm hold of the dalks of 
fuHmarine plant*, and with the latter it cuts and mince* 
its food very dexteroufly. Ti e knobbed or numb claw, 
as the fifhermen call it, is fometimes on the right and 
fomrtimes on the left fide indifferently. It is more 
dangerous to be feized by them with the cutting claw 
than the other; but, in either eafr, the quicketi way 
to get difengaged from the creature is to pull off its 
claw. The femate or hen lobder doe* not call her rtiell 
the fame year that die depofits her ova, or, in the 
common phrafe, is in berry. When the ova firfl appear 
under her tail, they arc fmall, and extremely black j 
but they become in fucceflioa almoft as large as ripe 
elder berries before they arc drpofited, and turn of a 
dark brown colour, efpecially towards the end of the 
time of her depotiting them They continue full, and 
depofiting the ova in conttant fucceflion, as long a* 
any of that black fubdance can be found in their body. 
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which, when boiled, turn* of a beautiful red colour, Cancer, 
and is called their tcral. Hen-lobflcrs arc found in * 
byrry at all times of the year, but chiefly iu winter. It 
is a common miflakc, that a berried hen is always in 
perfe&ion for the table. When berberries appear Iaigu 
and brownifh, die will always be found exhauded, wa- 
ter)', and poor. Though the ova be cad at all times of 
the year, they feem only to come to life during the 
warm fu timer month* of July and Augud. Great num- 
bers of them njjty then be found, under the appearance 
of tadpoles, fwimuiing about tbe little pool* left by^ 
the tides among the rock*, and many alfo under their 
proper form from half an inch to four inches in length. 

In cading their (hells, it is hard to conceive how the 
lobiler is able to draw tbe fiih of their large claws out, 
leaving the (hells entire and attached to the (hell of 
their body, in which date they are condantly found. 

The fifhermen fay, the lobder pine* before catting, tid 
tbe fi(h of its large claw is no thicker than the quill of 
a goofc, which enables it to draw its parts through 
the joints and narrow paffage near tlie trunk. The new 
(hell is quite membranaceous at firft, but hardens by 
degTccs. Lobder* only grow in ftze while their (held 
are in their foft ftate. They arc chofen for the table, 
by their being heavy in proportion to thrir fixe ; and 
by the hardnefs of their (hells on their Tides, which, 
when in perfection, will not yield to moderate preflure. 

Barnacles and other fmall fi(h adhering to them are 
reckoned certain iigns of fuperior goodneis. Cock- 
lobders are in general better than the hens in winter; 
they are dittinguiOied by the narrownefs of their tail*, 
and by their having a drong fpine upon the centre of 
each of the tranfvcrfe proceffes beneath the tail, which 
fupport the four middle plates of their tail*. The filh 
of a lnbttcr's claw is more tender, delicate, and eafy of 
digellion, than that of the tail. In fummer, the lob- 
ders are found near the (bore, and thence to about (ix 
fnthoms water; in winter, they arc fcldom taken in 
lefs than 1 2 or 1 5 fathom*. Like other infect*, they 
arc much more active and alert in warm weather than 
in cold. In the water, they can run nimbly upon their 
legs or fmall claws ; and, if alarmed, can fpring, tail 
foremud, to a furpriting didancr, as fvrift as a bird can 
fly. T he fifhermen can fee them pafs about 30 fret ; 
and, by the fwiftnef* of their motion, fuppofe they may 
go much further. Athenieus remarks this circumllance, 
and fays, that “ the incurvated lobders will fpring with 
the activity of dolphins.*' Their eye* arc raifed upon 
moveable bafes, which enables them to fee readily every 
way. When frightened, they will fpring from aconfi- 
derablc didarce to their hold in the rock, and, what is 
not fefs fiirprifing than true, will throw thcmfelvcs into 
their hold in that manner through an entrance barely 
fuffieient for their bodies to p***. 

a. The drigofus, or plattd lobder, with a pyra- Plate CXV, 
midal fpiny fnout ; thorax elegantly plated, each plate 
marked near its junction with fhort (trial ; claws 
much longer than the body, thick, echinated, and 
tuberculated ; the upper fang trifid ; only three legs 
fpiny on their Titles ; tail broad. The larged of this 
fpectei is about fix inches long. It inhabits the coatts 
of Anglcfca, under doncs and fuci. It is very a&ive ; 
and, if taken, flaps its tail againll the body with much 
violence and noife. 

3. The aflacus, or craw-fifh, with a projecting fnout 
L 2 (lightly 
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C4ncer. {lightly ferrated on the fide* ; a fmooth thorax ; back 
Cfow'fiih ^ ,noot ^» with two fmall fpines on each fide ; claws 
p rawi , | ' large, befet with fmall tubercles; two firft pair of^eg* 
ihrimp, &c. clawed, the two neat Tubulated ; tail confining of five 
joints ; the caudal fins rounded. It inhabits many of 
the rivers in England,* lodged in hubs which they form 
in the clayey banks. Cardan fays, tint this fpccicft in- 
dicate* the goodnefs of water ; for in the bell water 
they are boiled into the redded colour. 

4 . The farratus, or prawn, with s long ferrated fnout 
bending upwards; three pair of vciy long filiform 
feelers; claw* fm ill, furnilhcd with two fangs ; fmooth 
thorax ; five joint* to tlie tail ; middle caudal fin fu- 
bull ted, two outmod fiat and rounded. It is frequent 
in feveral fhores among loofe ftonc^ ; fome times found 
at fea, and taken on thr furface over 30 fathoms depth 
of water ; cinereous when frdh, of a fine red when 
boiled. 

5. The crangon, or (hricnp, with long {lender feelers, 
and between them two projecting lamina: ; claws wilh 
a Angle, hooked, nuviable fang; three pair of legs; 
feven joints in the tail ; the middle caudal fin fubu- 
lated, the four others rounded and fringed, a fpinc on 
the exterior fide of each of the outmoll. It inhabit* 
the fhores of Britain in vad quantities, and is the moll 
delicious of the genus. 

6. The Cquilla, with a fnout like a prawn, but deeper 
and thinner; the feelers longer in proportion to the 
bulk; the fub-candal fins rather larger; is, at full 
growth, not above half the bulk of the former. — It in- 
habits the coatls of Kent ; and is fold in London un- 
der the name of the white jhrimf, as it afTume* that 
colour when boiled. 

7. The atomos, or atnm-lobftcr, with a Oendcr body ; 
filiform antennae ; three pair of legs near the head ; be- 
hind which are two pair of oval vefaculx ; beyond are 
three pair of legs, and a (lender tail between the lad 
pair. It is very minute, and the help of the micro fcopc 
is often neccffary for it* infpc&ion. 

8. The pules, or flea lobftcr, with five pair of legs, 
and two claws, impeded! ; with 12 joints of the body. 
It i* very common in fountains and rivulet? ; fwims 
very fwiAly in an incurvated pofture on its back ; em- 
braces and protc&s its young between the legs j does 
not leap. 

9. The locoft, or locud-lobfter, with four antennx ; 
two pair of impel fc£l claws ; the fird joint ovated ; 
body confids of 14 joints, in which it differs from the 
former. It abounds, in fummer, on the fhores, beneath 
donesand alga: ; leaps about with vad agility. 

Hermit- 10. The diogcncs, foldier-crab, or hermit-crab, with 
ersb. rough claws; the left claw it the longed (this being 
the only difference between the Ji gmes and kennuJut) ; 
the legs are fubulatcd, and ferrated along the upper 
ridge ; the tail naked and tender, and fumiihed with a 
book by which it fecures itfclf in its lodging. This 
fpccics is par a fit ic ; and inhabits the empty cavities of 
turbinated (hells, changing its habitation according to 
its increafe of growth from the fmall nerite to the large 
whelk. Nature denies it the Itrong covering behind, 
which it hath given to others of this clafs; and therefore 
dirc&s it to take refuge in the deferted cads of other 
animals. They crawl very fad with the (hell on their 
back ; and at the approach of danger draw themfclvcs 
within the fhell, and, thruiling out the larger claw, 


will pinch very hard whatever moleds them. Ariftotle Cancer, 
defer ibes it very cxa&ly under the name of ufiwm. 

By the moderns it is called the foldier, from the idea of 
its dwelling in a tent ; or the hermit, from retiring into 

a cell. 

It is very diverting to obferve this animal when 
wanting to change its (hell. The little foldicr is feen 
bulily parading the (bore along that line of pebbles 
and (hells which is formed hy the cxtreined wave ; Hill, 
however, dragging its old incommodious habitation at 
its tail, unwilling to part with one (hell, even though 
a iroublefomc appendage, till it can find another more 
Convenient. It is feen dopping at one fhell, turning it, 
and parting it by ; going on to another, contemplating 
that fur a while, and then flipping its tail from its cld 
habitation to try on the new ; th»> alfo is found to be 
inconvenient, and it quickly returns to its old (hell 
again. In this manner it frequently changes, till at laft 
it finds one light, roomy, and commodious ; to this it 
adheres, though the fhell be femetimes fo large as to 
hide the body of the animal, claws and all. Yet it is 
not till after many trials, and many combats alfo, that 
the foldier is thus completely equipped ; foi there is 
often a contcd between two of them for fume well- 
looking favourite fhell for which they are rivals. They 
both endeavour to take pofltfliou; they firfke with 
their claws, they bite each other, till the wcaked is ob- 
liged to yield by giving up the object of difpute. It is 
then that the victor immediately take* pofllflion, and 
parades it in his new conqued three or four times back 
and forward upon the (trend before his envious anta- 
gooifl. When thi3 animal is taken, it fends foith a 
Iccblc cry, endeavouring to feize the enemy with its 
nippers ; which if it faftens upon, it wiD fooner die than 
quit the grafp. 

The hermit-crabs frequent modi y tbofc parts of the 
fea- fhores which are covered with fhrub* and trees, 
producing various wild fruit* on which they fubGA ; 
though they will alfo feed on the fragments of fifh and 
other animal fubflauces call on (bore. When rcuArd 
in the (hell, they arc cftccmed delicate. The hermit- 
crab, hung in the air, diflolvcs into a kind of oil, 
which fpeedily cures the rhcumaiifm, if rubbed upon 
the part. 

1 1. The vocaos, or fand-crab, is but of a fmall Gate ; 
its colour light brown, or dufley white. It has eight 
legs, and two daws, one of which is double the fizc 
of the other : thefe claws frrve both to defend and 
to feed themfclvcs with. The head has two fquare 
holes, which are receptacles for its eyes ; out of which 
it thrufls them, and draws them in again at pleasure. 

Their abode is only on the Tandy (bores of llalhcra, 
and many others of the Bahama idinds. They run 
ver v fad, and retreat from danger into little holes they 
make in the fand. 

12. I'hc grapfus, or red mottled crab, hath a round Thr pea* 
body, the legs longer and larger than in other kinds ;crab. 
the claw s red ; except which, the whole is mottled in 

a beautiful manner with red and white. Thefe crabs 
inhabit the rocks hanging over the fea ; they are the 
nimbled of all others, and run with furpriftng agility 
along the upright fide of a rock, and even under the 
rock* that hang horizontally below the water. This 
they are often ncccflitatcd to do for efcaping the aflatilta 
of rapacious bird* that purfuc them. Thefe crahs 

never 
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C»ne <r. never go to land ; but frequent moftly thufe parts of 
■""V 1 ' the promontories and i (lands of rocks in and near the 

fca, where, by the continual and violent agitation of 
the waves a gain ft the rocks, they are always wet,, con- 
tinu ally receiving the fpray of the fca, which often 
wafhes them into it ; but they inftantly return to the 
rock again, not being able to live under water, and 
yet requiring more of that element than any of the 
ci liliaceous kinds that arc not fs(h. 

1 3. The grmnulatus, or rough-foelled crab : thefe 
crabs are pretty large, and arc commonly taken from 
the bottom of the fca in (hallow water ; the legs are 
{inall in proportion to the body ; the two claw* arc 
remarkably large and flat. The whole fhell is covered 
over with innumerable little tubercles like lhagreen : 
the colour is brown, varioufly liained with purple. 

14. The cancer crythn pus, or red-daw crab, is of 
a fmall fi/.o, and brown colour! it hath two elates of 
unequal bignefa, red at the en is; and eight legs, which 
feem of Ici'i ufe to them than in other crabs; for when 
on the ground, they crawl with flow pace, dragging 
their bodies along ; but they are moftly feen grafping 
w ith their claws, and hanging to foinc fca-plant, or 
other marine fobllancc. 

15. The pifum, or pea-crab, with rounded and 
fmooth thorax, entire and blunt ; with a tail of the fiae 
of the body, which commonly is the bulk of a pea. 
It inhabit* the mufeV, and lias unjuftly acquired the 
repute of being puifonous. The (welling after eating 
of mufdes is wholly conftitulional ; for one that is a f- 
fv&fcd bv it, hundreds remain uninjured. Crabs either 
Cf this kind, or allied to them, the ancients believed 
to have been the coofentaneous inmates of the Pinna, 
and other bivalves ; which, being too ftupid to per- 
ceive the approach of their prey, were warned of it by 
their vigilant friend. Oppian tells the fable prettily. 

In clouded deeps below, the pinna hides, 

And through the fdent paths obfeurely glides ; 

A ftupid wretch, and void of thoughtful care, 

He forms no bnit, nor lays the tempting fmre ; 

But the didl fluggard beads a crab his friend, 

Whofe bufy eyes the coming prey attend. 

One room contains them, and the partners dwell 

V Beneath the convex of one Hoping (hell ; 

Deep in the watry vaft the comrades rove, 

\ And mutual intcreft binds their conftant love ; 

That wifer friend the lucky juncture tells. 

When in the circuit of his gaping (hells 
^ifh wand’rlng enter ; then the bearded guide 
Warns the dull mate, and pricks his tender fide ; 

He knows the hint, nor at the treatment grieves. 
But hugs th’ advantage, and the pain forgives ; 

His doling (hells the pinna fudden joins, 

And ’twixt the prefling fides his prey confines : 

Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 
Divide their gains, and all the plunder (hare. 

16. The mamas, or common crah, with three not- 
ches on the front ; five ferrated teeth on each fide j 
claws ovated; next joiut toothed; hint feet fubulated; 
dirty green colour; red when boiled. It inhabits all 
our fliores; and lurks under the algar, or burrows un- 
der the fand. Is fold, and eaten by the poor of our 
capitals. 

J 7. 'The pagurus, or black clawed crab, with a ere- 
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nated thorax ; fmooth body; quinquedentated front ; Cmrei 
fmooth claws and black tips; hind feet fubulated. It — ’"’v-" 
inhabits the rocky coafts; is the moil delicious meat 
of any ; calls its (hell between ChriJimas and Ealler. 

The tips of the daws of this fpccles arc ufed in medi- 
cine; intended to abforb acidities in the ilomach and 
boweis. 

1 8. The velutinus, or velvet crab, with the thorax 
quinquedentated ; body covered with ftiort, brown, % 
velvet-like pile ; claws covered with miuute tubercles ; 
fir.aU fpines round the top of the fecund joint ; hind 
legs broadly ovated. — This is among the fpccics taken 
notice of by Aritlotle on account of the broad feet, 

w hich, he fays, aflift them in fwimming ; as web-feet 
do the water-fowl. It inhabits the weftern coall of 
Anglefea. 

19. The horridus, or horrid-crab, w ith a projecting 
bifurcated fnout, the end diverging; body heart- 
fliapcd ; with the claws and legs covered with long and 
very (harp fpines. — It is a large fpccica, and inhabits 
the rocks on the caftcro coarts of Scotland. It is com- 
mon to Norway and Scotland, as many of the marine 
animals and birds ore. 

20. The runcola, land-crab, or violet-crab, withvp!ei- 
a fmooth entire thorax, and the two laft joints of theenb. 
feet armed with lpiucs. It inliubits the Bahama illands, 

as well as moll lands between the tropics; and feeds 
upon vegetables. 

Thefe animals live not only in a kind of orderly fo- 
ciety in their retreats in the mountains, but regularly 
once a year inarch down to the fca-fidc in a body of 
fomc millions at a time. As they multiply in great 
numbers, they choofe the month of April or May to 
begin their expedition ; and then fafty out by thou- 
fauds from the (lumps of hollow trees, from the clefts 
of rocks, ami from the holes which they dig for them- 
fclvcs under the furface of the earth. At that time 
the whole ground is covered with tills band of adventu- 
rers; there is no fetting dow n one’s foot without treading 
upon them. Tlie fca is their place of deftination, and 
to that they direct their march with right-lined pre- 
cifion. No geometrician could fend them to their def- 
ined Ration by a (hotter couric ; they neither turn to 
the right nor left, whatever obflaclc* intervene ; and 
even if they meet with a houfe, they will attempt to 
fcalc the w alls to keep the unbroken tenor of their way. 

But though this be the general order of their route* 
they, upon other occaiions, are obliged to conform to 
the face of the country ; and if it is interfered with 
rivers, they arc then feen to wind along the courfc of 
the llrcam. The proccflioo fets forward from the 
mountains with the regularity of an army under the 
guidance of an experienced commander. They ate 
cunuuonly divided into tluee battalions; of which the 
flrft conflfts of the ftrongeft and bolded males, that, 
like pioneers, march forward to clear the route and 
face the great erf dangers. Thefe arc often obliged to 
hah for want of rain, and to go into the moil conve- 
nient encampment till the weather changes. The main 
body of the army is enmpofed of females, which never 
leave the mountains till the rain is fet in for fome time, 
and then defeend i:i regular battalia, being formed into 
columns of 50 paces broad, and three miles deep, and 
fo dofe that they almoft cover the ground. Three 
or four days after this, the rear-guard fallows, a drag- 
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r^nctr. gling undifcipltncd tribe, confiding; of males and fe- 
males, but neither fo rebuff nor fo vigorous as the 
former. The night is their chief time of proceeding ; 
but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit by the 
occafion ; and they continue to move forward in their 
flow uniform manner. When the fan (bines and is hot 
upon the furfacc of the ground, they then make an n- 
mverfal halt, and wait till the coul of the evening. 
When they are terrified, they inarch back in a con- 
futed dtfonderly manner, holding up their nippers, with 
which they fometimea tear eff a piece of the lkin, and 
then leave the weapon where they infli£Ud the wound. 
They even try ro intimidate their enemies ; for they 
often clatter their nippers together, as if it were to 
threaten thofe that come to difturb them. But tho* 
they thus ftrive to be formidable to man, they arc much 
mote fo to each other; for they are poflefled of one 
mod unfocial property, which is, that if any of them 
by accident is maimed in fuel* a manner as to be inca- 
j.a'.i of proceeding, the red fall upon and devour it 
on the fpot, and then purfue their journey. 

When, after a fatiguing march, and escaping a thou- 
fund dangers, (for they are finnetimes three months in 
getting to the Ihorc), they have arrived at their def- 
ined port, they prepare to call their fpawn. The 
pea3 are as yet within their bodies, and not excluded 
as is ufual in animals of this kind, under the tail ; for 
the creature waits for the benefit of ila-watcr to help 
the deliver)'. For this purjxife the -crab lias no fooner 
reached the fliore, than it cagerfy goes to the edge of 
the water, and lets the wave* wafli over its body two 
or three times. This feems only a preparation for 
bringing their fpawn to maturity ; for, without far- 
ther delay, they withdraw to feck a lodging upon land ; 
in the mean time the fpawn grows larger, is excluded 
out of the body, and flicks to the barb* under the flap, 
or more properly the tail. This bunch is feen as big 
as an hen’s egg, and exadUy refembling the rocs of 
herrings. In this itate of pregnancy they once more 
fcck the fliore for the lafl time ; and fhaking off their 
fpawn into the water, leave accident to bring it to ma- 
turity. At this time whole flioala of hungry fifh arc 
at the fliore in expectation of this annual fupply ; the 
fea to a great diflance feems black with them ; and 
about two thirds of the crabs eggs are immediately 
devoured by thefe rapacious invaders. The eggs that 
cfcape arc hatched under the fitnd ; and, loon after, 
millions at a time of thefe little crabs are feen quit- 
ting the fliotc, and fiowly travelling up to the moun- 
tains. The old ones, however, are not fo a&ive to 
return; they have become fo feeble and lean, tliat they 
can hardly creep along, and the flclh at that time 
changes its colour. The moll of them, therefore, are 
obliged to continue ia the flat paita of the country till 
they recover, making holes in the earth, which they 
cover at the mouth with leaven and dirt, fo that no air 
may enter. There they throw off their old (hells, 
which they leave, as it were, quite whole ; the place 
where they opened on the belly being unfccn. At 
tlrut time they arc quite naked, and almoft without 
motion for fix days together, when they become fj 
fat as to be delicious food. They have then under 
their flotnachi four large white (tones, which gradually 
dectcafc ia proportion as the thcli hardens and, when 


they come to perfection, are not to be found. It hi Cancer, 
at th^t time that the animal h feen flowdy making its w 
way buck; and all this is moll commonly performed in 
the fpace of fix weeks. 

This animal, when poflcflVd of its retreats in the 
mountain*, is impregnable : for, only fublifling upon 
vegetables, it fcldom ventures out ; and its habitation 
being in the moft inaeccfltble places, it remains for a 
great part of the feafon in perfect fccurity. It is only 
when impelled by the defire of bringing forth its 
young, and when compelled to defeend into the flat 
country, that it is taken. At that time the natives 
wait for its defeent in eager expectation, and deilroy 
thoufands ; but, difregaiding their bodies, they only 
feck for that final! fpawn which lies on each fide of the 
llomach within the (hell, of about the thickncfs of a 
man’s thumb. They are much more valuable upon 
their return after they have call their (hell; for, being 
covered with a (kin refembling foft parchment, almolt 
every part except the ftomach may be eaten. They 
arc taken in the holes by feeling for them with an in- 
ftrument ; they are fought after by night, when or. 
their journey, by flambeaux. The inftant the animal 
perceives itfelf attacked, it throws ttfelf on its hack, 
and with its claws pinches moll terribly whatever it 
happens to fallen on. But the dexterous crab-catcher 
takes them by the hinder legs in fuch a manner that 
the nippers cannot touch him, and thus he throw s them 
into his bag. Sometime* alfo they are caught when 
they take refuge in the bottoms of holes in rocks by 
the fea-fide, by clapping a flick at the mouth of the 
hole, which prevents their getting our; and then foon 
after, the tide coming, enters the hole, and the ani- 
mal is found, upon its retiring, drowned in its retreat. 

Thefe crabs arc of various fi7.es, the larged about 
fix inches wide ; they walk f de-ways like the fea -crab, 
and are fliaped like diem : fomc are block, fotnc yel- 
low-, fomc red, and others variegated with red, white, 
and yellow mixed, -borne of thefe arc po:foiv>u*; 
nnd fevcral people have died of eating of the crabs, 
particularly of the black kind. The light-coloured arc 
reckoned bell ; and when full in flrfh, are very well 
tailed. In lomc of the fugnr ilLnds they are cat with- 
out danger; and are no finall help to the negro (laves 
who, on many of thefe ifiimla, would fare very hard 
without them. 

Cancei, in medicine, a roundith, unequal, hard, 
and livid tumour, generally feated in the glandnlous 
parts of the body, fitppofed to be fo called, becaufc 
it appears at length with turgid veins (hooting out 
from it, -fas as to referable, as it is thought, the figure 
of a crab- full ; or, others fiy, breaufe, like that 
filh, where it has once got, it is fcarce pofiible to drive 
it away. See (the Index fr.bjoiitcd to) Memcix^*. 

C.vnckr, in ailrunomy, one of the twelve figns, re- 
prefented on the globe in the form of a crab, and thus 
marked (i5>) in books. It is the fourth cnnflellation 
in the {tarry zodiac, and that from winch one qua- 
drant of the ecliptic takes its denomination. The rea- 
foti generally afligned for its name as well as figure, is 
a fuppofed refembbnee which the fun’s motion in this 
fign bears to the crab-fiih. As the latter walk ; back- 
wards, fo the former, in this part of his courfe, be- 
gins to go backwards, or recede from us ; though the 
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C*nch«fl- difpofition of /Ur* in tbit fign is by others fuppofed to that of C.tbui ; on the Couth, by Buchor and Sablcff an ; Co>dj»liw 

*»nie. | uvc g^cn the firff hint to the reprefentation of a and on the weft, by Sigcllan. There have been bloody 

CandJur crab* wars ^ >ctw ' cen the Indians and Perfiana on account of . ^ - 

■ Tropic of Cavci rt, in aftronomy, a Icfltr circle of this province; but in t6$o it fell to the Perfiana. The 

the fphere parallel to the equator, and palling through inhabitants are known by the flame of sfgfmans, or 

tlie beginning of the fign Cancer. AJf^hans^ who have often endeavoured to throw off the 

CANCHER 1 ZANTE, or Cancherizato, in the yoke. But, in 1737, they were ievcrcly punifhed for 


Italian mafic, a term fignifying a piece of mufic that fuch an attempt. See PsRifA. 

begins at the end, being the retrograde motion from Candahar, the capital of the above province, is 
the end of a foug, See. to the beginning. feared on a mountain ; and being a place of great 

CANCROMA, or Boat-hill, in ornithology, a trade, has a confidcrablc fiortnefs. The caravan* that 
genus of birds belonging to the order of GralU ; the travel from Prrfia and the parts about the Cafpian fra 
characters of which are: The bill is broad, with a keel to the Eaft Indies, choofe to pals through Candahar, 
along the middle ; the noltrils are fmall, and lodged becaufe there is no danger of being robbed on this 
in a furrow ; the tongue u fmall ; and the toc» arc di- road, and provifiuns arc very reafouable. The religion 
vided. There arc two fptcies : is Mahormranifm, but there are many Banians and. 

1. The Cochlcaria, or Crelled Boat-bill, is of the Gucbres. E. Lon g. 67. 5. N. Lat. 25. o. 
fizc of a fowl ; the length 22 inches. The bill is four CANDAULES, the laft king of Lydia, of the 
inches long, and of a lingular form, not unlike a boat family of the Hcradides. Bee Lydia. 
with the keel uppermoft, or, as fomc think, like the CANDKLARES (from candela a candle), the 
bowls of two fpoons, placed with the hollow parti to- name of an order in the former editions of Linnaeus’s 
gether ; the upper mandible lias a prominent ridge at Fragments of a natural mi thud, confiding of theft 
the top, and on each fide of this a long channel, at three genera, rhizopbora, nyjfa , and mwnfipt. They 
the bottom of which the noilriU are placed ; thefe arc are removed, in the latter editions, into the order 
oval, and iituated obliquely ; the general jolour of the Huloxace*; wltich fee. 

bill is du/ky, or in fome fpecunens dark brown ; the CANDIA, the modern name of the ifland of Crete 
/kin between the under jaw capable of diftenfion: from (fer Cttrl). The word is a variation of Khunrta t 
the hind head fprings a long black crcll, the feathers which was originally the Arabian name of the rnetru- 
which compote it uarrow, and end in a point ; the pohs only, but in time came to be applied to the 
middle one* are fix inches in length, the others leffen whole island. 

by degrees, the outer ones oerng not more than one Candia came into the pofllflion of the Venetians 
inch: between the bill and eve the /kin is bare and by purchafe in the year 1 1 94, as related under the 
tlu/ky ; the plumage on the forehead white ; the reft article Crete ; and loon began to flouri/h under the 
of the bird of a pale bluiih a/h-colour ; acrofs the laws of that wife republic. The inhabitants, living 
lower part of the neck behind is a traafverCr band of under the pruted ion of a moderate government, and 
browni/h black, which paffes forwards on each fide to- being encouraged by their mafters, engaged in corn- 
wards the bread, ending in a point, but does not cn- mcrcc and agriculture. The Venetian commandants 
compafs it : the fore part of the neck, and under parts, readily afforded to thofc travellers who vi/ited tl*: 
are bluiih white, except the belly and thighs, which i/land, that a/fiftnnee which is neceffary to enable them 
are rufous : the feathers which hang over the brcail to extend and improve ufcful knowledge. Bcion, the 
are loofc, like thofe of the heron : the tail is three in- naturalift, is lavi/h in praife of their good offices, and 
chcs and a half long, and the wings, when clofed, reach dei'eribes, in an intereffing manner, the /louri/hing itatc 
nearly to the end of it : the leg is three inches in of that part of the i Hand which he viilted. 


length ; and tlie thigh, from its infertion to the knee, The feat of government was eftablizhcd at Candia. 
four; the middle toe two inches and a half; the bare The magiftrates and officers, who compofcd the coun- 
part above the knee une inch and a half : the colour cil, refilled there. The provifor-gcneral was p refluent - 
uf the bare parts ycllowi/h brown; claws black : the He poffeffed the chief authority; and his pow<.r tx- 
tocs are connected at the bafe by a membrane, which, tended over the whole principality. It continued in 
as in the umhre, is deepeft in the outer one. — It in- the pofleifion of the Venetians for five centuries and 
habits Cayenne, Guiana, and Brufil, and chiefly fre- an half. Cornaro held the chief command at the time 
quents fuch parts as are near the water: in fuch places when it was threatened with a ftorm, on the fide of 
it perches on the trees which hang over the /(reams, Couftantinople. The Turks, for the /pace of a y*ar, 
and, like the kings-fiiher, drops down on the fi/h had been employed in preparing a va/l armament. They 
which fwim beneath. It has been thought to live on deceived the Venetian, by affuring him that it was in- 
crabs likewife, whence the Li nnaan name tended agaiuft Malta, in the year 1-645, iu the 

KitcCXVf 2. The Cancrophaga, or Brown Boat-bill, a diftind midft of a foletnn peace, they appeared unexpectedly 
fpecies, according to Linnaus, but which Mr Lathan before Crete with a fleet of 400 fail, having on board 
coniiders as only a variety, is of the fize of the former; 60,000 land forces, under the command of four pa- 
the head and creft the fame ; the upper parts, inilcad chas. The emperor Ibrahim, under whom this ex- 
of aih-colour, are of a pale rufous brown ; die tail ru- pedkiou was undertaken, had no fair pretext to offer 
fbus ath 1 and the under part* w holly of a ejeam co- in juftification of his enterprise. He made ufc of all 
lour ; the bill and legs of a yellow brown. Its place that perfidy which characterizes the people of the raft,, 
and manners tlie fame with thofe of the preceding. to impofc on the Venetian fenatc. He loaded their 
CANDAHAR, a province of Perfia, bounded on ambaffulor with prefents, di reded his fleet to bear for 
the north by the province of Bulk; on the caff, by Cape Matapan, S3 if they had been going beyond the 
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Archipelago ; and exult d the governors of Tina and 
Cerigua to he folcmnly aflured, that the republic had 
nothing to fear for her poflellions. At the very inrtant 
when he was making thofc a durances, his naval ar- 
mament entered the gulf of Canea ; and, palling be- 
tween that city and «‘»t Theodore, anchored at the 
month of Platania. 

The Venetians, not exposing this fttdden attack, 
had made no preparations to repel it. The Turks 
landed without opposition. The ific of St Theodore 
is but a league and an half from Canca. It is only 
three quarters of a league in compafa. The Venetians 
had erected two forts there ; one of which, (landing 
on the fummit of the higheft eminence, on the coatt 
of that little ille, was called Tttrlum ; the other, on a 
lower lituation, was named St Theodore. It was an 
important object to the Mudulmans* to make them- 
fdves inaftm of that rock, which might annoy their 
flops. They immediately attacked it with ardour. 
The lirft of thofc fort reflex, being deftitutc of foldicrs 
and cannon, was taken without (Inking a blow. The 
ganifon of the other confided of no more than C>o 
men. They made a gallant defence, and flood out till 
the laft extremity ; and when the Turks at lafl pre- 
vailed, their number was diminiflicd to ten, whom the 
captain-pacha cruelly caufed to lie beheaded. 

Being now mailers of that important poll, as well 
as of Lazaret, an elevated rock, (landing about half 
a league from Canea, the Turks inverted the city by 
fca and land. General Cornaro was ftrueV, as with a 
thunder-clap, when he learned the defeent of the ene- 
my. In the whole ifland there were no more than 
a body of 3500 infantry, and a finnll number of ca- 
valry. The bcfiegcd city was defended only by 1000 
regular troops, and a few citizens who were able to 
bear arms. He made hafle to give the republic notice 
of his dillrefs; and polled himfelf off the road, that he 
might the more readily fuccodr the befieged city. He 
threw a body of 250 men into the town, before the 
line* of the enemy were completed. He afterwards 
made fevcral attempts to flrengthen the befieged with 
other reinforcements ; but in vain. The Turks had 
advanced in bodies dole to the town, had carried a 
half-moon battery, which covered the gate of Retrmo; 
and were battering the walls night and day with their 
numerous art illery. The befieged defended themfclves 
with refolute valour, and the (mailed advantage which 
the beflegtrs gained coft them dear. General Cor- 
naro made an attempt to aim the Greeks particularly 
the Spachiots, who beaded loudly of their valour. He 
formed a battalion of thefe. But the sera of their va- 
lour was long pall. When they beheld the enemy, 
and heard the thunder of the cannon, they took to 
flight ; not one of them would (land lire. 

While the fenate of Venice were deliberating on the 
means to be ufed for relieving Canea, and endeavour- 
ing to equip a fleet, the Mahometan generals were 
facrificing the lives of their foldicrs to bring their en- 
terprife to a glorious termination. In different en- 
gagements they had already loft 20,000 warriors ; but, 
descending into the ditches, they had undermined the 
walls, and blown up the moll impregnable fort* with 
explofions of powder. They fprung one of thofc mines 
beneath the bullion of St Demetri. It overturned a 
conftderablc part of the wall, which crulhed all the 
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defenders of the baflion. That inftant the beflegers 
fprung up with then* fibres in their hands, and taking 
advantage of tjtc general conflernation of the befieged 
on that quarter, made themfclves mailer* of the poll. 
The befieged, recovering from their terror, attacked 
them with unequalled intrepidity. About 400 men af- 
fafled 2000 Turks already firmly ported on the wall, 
and prefled upon them with fuck ohflinatc and daunt* 
lefs valour, that they killed a great number, and drove 
the red down into the ditch. In this extremity, 
every perfon in the city was in arms. The Greek 
monks took up muflccts; and the women, forgetting 
the delicacy of their fex, appeared on the walls among 
the defenders either fupplying the men with ammu- 
nition and aims, or fighting themfclves; and fcvenl 
of thofc daring heroines loll their lives. 

I'or yo days the city held out againfl all the force* 
of the Turks. If, even a* the end of that time, the 
Venetians had fent a naval armament to its relief, the 
kingdom of Candia might have been fared. Doubtlefc, 
th.*j were rs* it ignorant of this well known fact. The 
north- wind blows Itraighl into the harbour of Cam's. 
When it blows a little hritkly, the fra rage*. It is 
then impuflible for any fquadron of (hips, howeter 
numerous, to form in line of battle in the harbour, and 
to meet ail euemy. If the Venetians had fet out frutn 
Cerigo with a fair wind, they might have reached 
Canea in five hours, and might have entered the har- 
bour with full fails without being expofed to one 
canlton-filot ; while nongjtif the Turkifh (hips would 
have dared to appear before them ; or if thev had yen. 
tured, mud have been driven bark on the Ihore, and 
dafhed in pieces among the rocks, lint, inllead of thus 
taking advantage of the natural circbmftancca of the 
place, they fent a few galleys, which, not daring to 
double Cape ttpadl, coaltcd along the font hern Ihore 
of the iftaud, and failed of aceoutplilhing the defimi 
of their expedition. 

At hit, the Cancans, dcfpaiting of relief from Ve- 
nice, fevittjr three breaches made in their walls, thro’ 
*hich the infidels might ealily advance upon them, 
exhaullcd with fatigue, and covered With wounds, and 
reduced to the- number of joo men, who ware obliged 
to leaner themfclves round the walls, which were half 
a league in extent, and undermined in all cpiartert, 
demanded a parley, and ottered to capitulate. They 
obtained very honourable conditions; and after a glo- 
rious defence of two months, which coft the Turks 
ao.oco men, marched out of the city with the ho- 
nours of war. Thofe citizens, who did not chufc to 
continue in the city, were permitted to remove ; and 
the Ottomans, contrary to their ufual practice, faith- 
fully oblcrvcd their ftipulaliuns. 

The Venetians, after the lofs of Canea, retired to 
Retime'. The eaptain-paclm laid liege to the citadel 
of the .Sttde, fituated in the entrance of the hnv, on an 
high rock, of about a quarter of a league in circum- 
ference. He raifed earthen-batteries, and made an in- 
effectual attempt to level its ramparts. At laft, de- 
fpairing of taking it by affault, he left feme forces to 
block it op from all communication, and advanced to- 
wards Ritimo. That city, being umvaUcd, was de- 
fended by a citadel. Handing on an eminence which 
overlooks the harbour. General Cornaro had retired 
thither. At the approach of the enemy, he advanced 
5 from 
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TC’aa Jg. from the city, and waited for them in the open field. 
v In the a&ion, inattentive to his own fafety, he en- 

couraged the foldicrs, by fighting in the ranks. A 
glorious death was the reward of his valour j but his 
fall determined the fate of Retimo. 

The Turks having landed additional forces on the 
bland, they introduced the plague, which was aim oil 
a conilant attendant on their armies. This dreadful 
peft rapidly advanced, and, like a devouring fire, wall- 
ing ail before it, dcflroyed moll part of the inhabi- 
tants. The reft, fleeing in terror before its ravages, 
efcaprd into the Venetian territories, and the ill and 
was left alraoil defolatc. 

The fiege of the capital commenced in 1646, and 
was protracted much longer than that of Troy. Till 
the year 1648, the Turks fcarcc gained any advan- 
tages before that city. They were often routed by the 
Venetians, and fometimes compelled to retire to Re- 
tuno. At that period Ibrahim was folcmnly depofed, 
and his eldett fon, at the age of nine years, was raifid 
to the throne, under the name of Mahomet IV. Not 
finished with confining the fuitan to the horrors and 
obfeurity of a dungeon, the partizans of his fon 
llranglcd him on the 19th of Augutt, in the fame 
year. That young prince, who mounted the throne 
by the death of his father, was afterward* expelled 
from it, and condemned to pafs the remainder of his 
life in confinement. 

In the year 1649, UfTcin Pacha, who blockaded 
Candia, receiving no fupplies from the Porte, was 
compelled to raife the fiege, and retreat to Canta. 
The Venetians were then on the fea with a flrong 
fquadron. They attacked the Turkilh fleet in the 
bay of Smyrna, burnt 1 2 of their (hips and 2 gallics, 
and killed 6000 of their men. Some time after, the 
Mahometans having found means to land an army on 
Candia, renewed the fiege of the city with greater 
vigour, and made themfdves mailers of an advanced 
tort that was very troublefome to the befieged ; which 
obliged them to blow it up. 

From the year 1650 till i6y8, the Venetians, con- 
tinuing mallei r of the fea, intercepted the Ottomans 
every year in the ilraits of the Dardanelles, and fought 
them in four naval engagements ; in which they de- 
feated their numerou! fleets, funk a number of their 
caravels, took others, and extended the terror of their 
arms even to the walk of Conftantinopk. That capi- 
tal became a feene of tumult anddiforder. The Grand 
Signior, alarmed, and trembling for his fafety, left 
the city with precipitation. 

Such glorious fucccfs revived the hopes of the Ve- 
netians, and deprefled the courage of the Turks. They 
converted the fiege of Candia into a blockade, and 
fuflered confiderable Ioffes. The Sultan, in order to 
exclude the Venetian fleet from the Dardanelles, and 
to open to his owu navy a free and fide paffage, can fed 
two fortreffcs to be built 5t the entrance of the flraits. 
He gave orders to the Pacha of Canea to appear again 
before the walk of Candia, and to make every pofTible 
effort to gain the city. In the meau time, tlie repub- 
lic of Venice, to improve the advantages which they 
had gained, made fcveral attempts on C&nca. In 1660, 
that city was about to furrender to their arms, when 
the Pacha of Rhodes, h aliening to its relief, reinforced 
the defenders with a body of 2000 men. He happily 
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doubled the extremity of Cape Mclec, though within Candia. 
fight of the Venetian fleet, which was becalmed off v ~“"" 
Cape Spada, and could not advance one fathoitf to 
oppofe an enemy coufiderably weaker than thern- 
felvcs. 

Kiopruli, fon and fucceffor to the vifir of that name, 
who had long been the fupport of the Ottoman em- 
pire, knowing that the murmurs of the people againfl 
the long continuance of the fiege of Candia were 
rifing to an height, and fearing a general revolt, which 
would be fatal to himfclf and his matter, fet out from 
Byzantium about the end of the year 1666 at t|ie 
head of a formidable army. Having efcaped the Ve- 
netian fleet, which was lying off Canea with a view to 
intercept him, he landed at PaBo Caftro, and formed 
his lines around Candia. Under his command were 
four Pachas, and the flower of the Ottoman forces. 

Thofe troops, being encouraged by the prcfcnce and 
the promifea of their chiefs, and fupported by a great 
quantity of artillery, performed prodigies of valour. 

All tlie exterior forts were deftroyed. Nothing now 
remained to the befieged but the bare line of the walls, 
unprotected by fort re lies ; and theft being battered 
by an mediant difeharge of artillery, foon gave way 
on all quarters. Still, however, w-hat pofterity may 
perhaps regard as incredible, the Cancans held out 
three years againtt all the forces of the Ottoman em- 
pire. At laft they were going to capitulate, when 
the hope of afliflance from France reanimated their 
valour, and rendered them invindble. The cxpc&ed 
fuccours arrived on the 26th of June 1669. They 
were conducted by the duke of N oat lies. Under his 
command were a great number of French noblemen, 
who came to make trial of their fkill in arms againtt 
the Turks. 

Next day after their arrival, the ardour of the French 
prompted them to make a general fally. The duke 
of Beaufort, admiral of France, aflumed the command 
of tlie forlorn hope. He was the firll to advance 
againtt the Muffulmans, and was followed by a nume- 
rous body of infantry and cavalry. They advanced 
fiirioufly upon the enemy, attacked them within their 
trenches, forced the trenches, and would have com- 
pelled them to abandon their lines and artillery, had 
not an unforefeen accident damped their courage. In 
the midil of the engagement a magazine of powder 
was fet on fire; the foremoft of the combatants loft 
tlieir live* ; the French ranks were broken ; fcveral of 
their leaders, among whom was the duke of Beaufort, 
difappeared for ever; thcfoldiers fled indiforder; and 
the duke of Noailles, with difficulty, effe&ed a retreat 
within the walk of Candia. The French accufed the 
Italians of having betrayed them; and on that pretext 
prepared to fet off fooner than the time agreed uppn. 

No intreaties of the commandant could prevail with 
them to delay their departure ; fo they rcimbarkecL 
Their departure determined the fate of the city. There 
were now no more than five hundred men to defend 
it. Morofini capitulated with KLiopruli, to whom he 
furreudered die kingdom of Crete, excepting only the 
Sude, Grabufa, and Spina-Longua. The grand vifir 
made his entrance into Candia on the 4th of Oftober 
1670} and flayed eight months in that city, infpefting 
the reparation of its walls and fort re lies. 

The three fortreffcs left in the hands of the Vene- 
M tians 
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tians by the treaty of capitulation remained long after 
in their pofliflion. At lafl they were all taken, one 
after another. In fhort, after a war of thirty years 
continuance, in the courfe of which more than two 
hundred thoufaod men fell in the ifland, and it was 
deluged with {beams of Chrillian and Mahometan 
blood, Candia was entirely fubdued by the Turks, in 
whofc hands it ftifl continues. 

Of the climate of Candia travellers fpcak with rap- 
ture. The heat is never exccffivc ; and in the plains 
violent cold is never felt. In the warmeft days of 
fummer the atmofphcrc is cooled by breezes from the 
lea. Winter properly begins here with December and 
ends with January ; and during tiiat ftiort period lnow 
never falls on the the lower grounds, and the furfacc 
of the water is rarely frozen over. Moil frequently 
the weather is as fine then as it is in Britain at the be- 
ginning of June. Thclc two months have received 
the name of winter , becaufc in them there is a copious 
fall of rain, the Iky is obfeured with cloud*, and the 
north winds blow violently ; but the rains are favour- 
able*^ agriculture, the winds chafe the clouds towards 
the fummits of the mountains, where a repolitory is 
formed for thofc waters which arc to fertilise the 
fields ; and the inhabitants of the plain fuller no in- 
convenience from thefe tranfient Mails. In the month 
of February, the ground is overfpread with flowers 
and riling crops. The reft of the year is almoft one 
continued fine day. The inhabitants of Crete never 
experience any of thofc mortifying returns of piercing 
cold, which are fo frequently felt in Britain and even 
more fouthern countries ; and which, fuccecding fud- 
dcnly after the chcrifhing heats of fpring, nip the blof- 
foming flowers, wither the open buds, deilroy half the 
fruits of the year, and art fatal to delicate conllitutions. 
The iky is always unclouded and fercnc; the winds arc 
mild and rcfrtlhing breeze*. The radiant fun proceeds 
in fmiling majefly along the azure vault, and ripens 
the fruits on the lofty mountains, the rifing hills, and 
the plains. The nights are no lefs beautiful ; their 
coolncfs is delicious. The atmofphcrc not being 
overloaded with vapours, the fky unfolds to the ob- 
ftrvcris view a eountlefs profufion of liars ; thofc nu- 
merous ftart fparklc with the moil vivid rays, and 
ftrrw the a 2 urc vault in which they appear fixed, 
with gold, with diamonds, and with rubies. Nothing 
can be more magnificent than this fight, and the Cre- 
tans enjoy it for fix month* in the year. 

To the charms of the climate other advantages are 
joined which augment their value : There arc fcarce 
any moraflesin the ifland ; the waters never ftand here 
in a ftatc of flagnaticn; they flow in numberlefs ftreams 
ffom the tops of the mountains nod form here and 
there large fountains or fmall rivers that empty tliem- 
frlves into the fca j the elevated fituation of their 
fpring* caufcs them to dafh down with fuch rapidity, 
that they never lofe thcmfclve* in pools or lakes ; con- 
ftqncntly infers cannot depofit their eggs upon them, 
a* they would be immediately hurried down into the 
fca ; and Crete is not iofefted like Egypt with tliofe 
cloud* of infofls which fwarm in the Houles, and whofe 
fting is infcSVrably painful; nor is* the atmofphcrc here 
loaded with thofc noxious vapours which rife from 
maifhy grounds. 

The mountains and bilk ace overfpread with various 


kinds of thvme, favotiry, wild thyme, and with a oral* Csn4la. 
titude of odoriferous and balfamic plants ; the rivulets *“ v* 
which flow down the vallies are overhung with myr- 
tles and laurel rofes ; clumps of orange, citron, an J 
almoml trees, arc plentifully fcattered over the fields ; 
the gardens arc adorned with tufts of Arabian jaf- 
minc. Jn fpring, they arc bcfticwcd with beds of 
violets ; fome extenfive plains are arrayed in lalfixm ; 
the cavities of the rocks are fringed with fwcct fnu fl- 
ing dittany. In a word, from the hills, the vales, 
and the plains, on all hands, there arife clouds of exqui- 
fitc perfumes, which embalm the air, and render it a 
luxury to breathe it. 

As to the inhabitants, the Mahometan men are ge- 
nerally from five feet and an half to fix feet tall. They 
bear a ftrong rcfcmblancc to ancient ilatues ; and it 
mud have been after fuch models that the ancient ar- 
titU wrought. The women alio arc generally beauti- 
ful. Their drefs docs not reftraiu the grow ib of any 
part of their bodies, and their lhape therefore alTumcs 
thofc admirable proportions with which the hand of 
the Creator has graced his fairelt workmanship on 
earth. They are not all handfome or charming; but 
fome of them arc beautiful, particularly the Turkilh 
ladies. In general, the Cretan women have a riling 
throat, a neck gracefully rounded, black ey c*s fparkJi ng 
with animation, a fmall mouth, a finenofe, and cheeks 
delicately coloured w'ilh the freih vermilion of health. 

But the oval of tlieii form is different from that of 
Europeans, and the chara&cr of their beauty is pecu- 
liar to their own nation. 

The quadrupeds belonging to the ifland arc not of 
a ferocious temper. There arc no lions, tigers, bears, 
wolves, foxes, nor indeed any dangerous animal here. 

Wild goats are the only inhabitants of the forcils that 
overlpread the lofty mountains; and thefe have nothing 
to fear but the hall of the hunter ; hare* inhabit the 
hills atul the plain ; Ihctp graze in fccurity on the 
thytne and the heath ; they are folded every night, and 
the Ihcphcrd lleeps foundly without being diilurbcd 
with the fear that wild animals may invade and ravage 
his folds. 

The Cretans are very happy in not being expofed 
to the troublcfome bite of noxious infers, the poiforj 
of ferpent*, and the rapacity of the wild brails of the 
defart. The ancients believed that the ifland enjoyed 
thefe Angular advantages, on account of its having becis 
the birth-place of Jupiter. ** The Cretans (fay Alban) 
celebrate in their fongs the beneficence of Jupiter, and 
the favour which he conferred on their ifland, which 
was the place of his birth and education, by freeing it 
from every noxious animal, and even rendering it unfit 
for nourifliing thofc noxious animals that are introdu- 
ced into it from foreign countries.’ 1 

Dittany holds the firft rank among the medicinal 
plants which are produced in Crete. The praifes be- 
llowed on the virtues of this plant by the ancients are 
altogether extravagant ; yet we perhaps treat the me- 
dicinal virtues of this plant with too much contempt. 

Its leaf is very balfamic, and its flower diifufes around' 
it a delicious odour. At prrient tiie inhabitants of 
the ifland apply it with fuccefs on various occaiions. 

The leaf, when dried and taken in an infufion with a 
little fugar, makes a very plcafant drink, of a finer fla- 
vour than lea. It is there an immediate cure for a 
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weak ttomaeh, and enables it to recover its tone after a 
bad digeftion. 

Difeafe* are very rare in a country whofc atmof- 
phere is exceedingly pure ; and in Candia, epidemical 
difeafes are unknown. Fevers prevail litre in fiwnmer, 
but are not dangerous ; and the plague would be wholly 
unknown, had not the Turks dettroyed the lazarets 
that were cftablilhcd by the Venetians, for ftrangers to 
do quarantine in. Since the period when thefe were 
demolifhed, it is occafionally introduced by (hips from 
Smyrna and Constantinople. As no precautions arc 
taken agninil it, ir gains ground, and Ipreads over the 
ifland from one province to another ; and as the colds 
and heats arc never intemperate, it fometimes conti- 
nues its ravages for fix months at a time. 

This fine country is infetted with a difeafe fomewhat 
left dangerous than the plague, but whofc fymptoms 
are fomewhat more hideous; that difeafe is the leprofy . 
In ancient times, Syria was the focus in which it ra- 
ged with moll fury : and from Syria it was carried in- 
to feveral of the ifiand* of the Archipelago, it is in- 
fectious, and is inllantaneoufiy communicated by con- 
tact. The victims who are attacked by it, are driven 
from focicty, and confined to little ruinous houfes on 
the highway. They arc itrictly forbidden to leave 
thefe miferable dwellings, or hold intcrcourfc with any 
perfon. Thofe poor wretches have generally befide 
their huts a fmall garden producing pulfe, and feeding 
poultry ; and with that fupport, and what they obtain 
from patten gers, they find means to drag out a painful 
life in circumilances of Ihocking bodily diftrefs. Their 
bloated Ikin is covered with a fcaly cruft, fpccklcd with 
red and white fpots ; which afflict them with intole- 
rable itdungs. A hoarfe and tremulous voice iffucs 
from the bottom of their breads. Their words are 
fcarcc articulated ; bccaufc their diltemper inwardly 
preys upon the organs of fpccch. Thefe frightful 
fpedre* gradually lofe the ufe of their limbs. They 
continue to breathe till fuch time as the whole mafs of 
their blood is corrupted, and their bodies entirely in a 
Hate of putrcfa&ion. The rich are not attacked by 
this difternper : it confines itfclf to the poor, chiefly 
to the Greeks. But tbofc Greeks obferve ftriclly their 
four lents j and cat nothing during that time but fait 
fifh, botorgo, faked and fmoked pickled olives, and 
ebeefe. They drink plentifully of the hot and muddy 
wines of the ifiand. The natural tendency of fuch a 
regimen mud be, to fire the blood, to thicken (he 
fluid part of it, and thus at length to bring on a leproiy. 

Candia is at prefent governed by three Pachas, who 
refide rt fpedively at Candia, Canea, and Rctimo. The 
fird, who is always a Pacha of three tails, may be con- 
fidered as viceroy of the ifiand. He enjoys more cx- 
tenfive powers than the others. To him the inflec- 
tion of the forts and arfrmli is entrufted. He nomi- 
nates to fuch military employments as fall vacant, as 
well as to the governments of the Sudc, Grabufa, 
Spina Longua, and G*ra-petra. The governor* of thefe 
forts are denominated Beys. Each of them has aeon- 
liable and three general officer* under him : one r>f 
whom is commander of the artillery; another of the 
cavalry ; and the third of the janiffaiies. 

The council of the pacha confilts of a kyaia, who is 
the channel through which all orders arc ittued, and 
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all favours bellowed ; an agtt of the iamffaries, colonel- 
general of the troops, who has the chief cart of the re- 
gulation of the police ; two topigi bachi ; a defterdar, 
who is treafurer-gencral for the imperial revenues ; a 
keeper of the imperial treafury ; and the chief officers 
of the army. This government is entirely military, 
and the power of the pacha fcrafquier is abfolutc. The 
juflice of his fcntcnccs is never called into queftion j 
they art inllantly carried into execution. 

The people of the law are the mufti, who is the re- 
ligious head, and the cadi. The fird interprets thofe 
laws which regard the divifion of the patrimony among 
the children of a family, fucccflions, and marriages 
in a word, all that are contained in the Koran ; and 
he alfo decides on every thing that relates to the cere- 
monies of the Muffulman religion. The cadi cannot 
pronounce lcntcncc on affairs connected with thefe 
laws, without fird taking the opinion of the mufti in 
writing, which is named Faitfa. It is his bufinefs to 
receive the declarations, complaints, and donations of 
private perfons ; and to # decide on fuch differences as 
arife among them. The pacha is obliged to confult 
thofe judge* when he puts a T urk legally to death ; 
but the pacha, who is dignified with three tails, fets 
himfclf above all laws, condemns to death, and fees his 
fentcncc executed, of his own proper authority. All 
the mofquea have their Itam, a kind of curate, whofc 
duty is to perform the fcrvice. There are fchoolnu- 
Acrs in the different quarter* of the city. Thefe per- 
fons arc much refpected in Turky, and are honoured 
with the title of Kffcndi. 

The garrifon of Candia confitts of forty-fix compa- 
nies, compoling a military force of about ten thnufand 
men. All thefe force* do not refide cunftantly in the 
city, but they may be muttered in a very fhort lime. 
They are all regularly paid every three months, except- 
ing the janiffarics, none of whom but the officers receive 
pay. The different gradations of this military body do 
not depend on the pacha* The councilor each company, 
confiding of veterans, and of officers in a&ual fervice, 
has the power of naming to them. A perfon can oc- 
cupy the fame poft for no longer than two years ; but 
the poll of S'irkigi, or captain, which is purchafcd at 
Cunllantinoplc, is held for life. The oujLi , or cook* 
is alfo continued in his employment rs long a? the 
company to which he belongs is fatisfied with him. 
Each company has its almoner, denominated imam. 

The garrifons of Canea and Retimo, formed on a 
fimilar plan, are much lcfs numerous. The firft con- 
fitts of about three thoufand men, the other of five 
hundred ; but as all the male children of the Turks 
are enrolled among the janiffarics as foon as born, the 
number of thefe troops might be greatly augmented in 
time of war ; but, to fay the truth, they are far from 
formidable. Moll of them have never feen fire, nor 
arc they ever cxcrcifed in military evolutions. 

The pachas of Canea and Rctimo are no Wa at <fo- 
lute, within the bound* of their rrfpcftive provinces, 
than the pacha of Candia. Th^y enjoy the fame pri- 
vileges with him, and their council coniitts of the fame 
officers. Thefe governors chief object is to get rich 
as fpeedily a* poffiblc ; and in order to accomplish that 
end, they pradife all the arts and cruelties of oppref- 
fion, to Iquccze money from the Greeks. In truth, 
M a thofe 
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Can^it. thofc poor wretches mn to meet the chains with which 
' ' they are loaded. Envy, which always preys upon them, 
continually prompts them to take up arms. If fomc 
one among them happen to enjoy a decent fortune, 
the reft aftiduoufly feck fomc pretence for accufing him 
before the pacha, who takes advantage of thefe diflen- 
tions, to feixe the property of both the parties. It is 
by no means aftonilhing, that under fo barbarous a go- 
vernment, the number of the Greeks is daily diminifhed. 
There are fcarccly \ 50,000 Greeks 

in the iftand, lixty-fivc thoufand of 
whom pay the carach. 

The Turks have not poflefled the 
iftand for more than one hundred aud 
twenty years ; yet, as they are not 
expofed to the fame opprelGun, they 
have multiplied in it, and raifed thera- 
fclves upon the ruin of the ancient 
inhabitants. Their number amounts 
to 20c, 000 Turks. 

The Jews, of whom there are not 
many in the iftand, amount only to 200. 


Total is 350,100 fouls. 

This fertile country is in want of nothing but in- 
duftrious hufbandinen, fecure of enjoying the fruit of 
their labours. It might maintain four times its prefent 
number of inhabitants. 

Antiquity has celebrated the iftand of Crete as con- 
taining an hundred populous cities ; and the induftry 
of geographers has preferved their names and f»tuation9. 
Many of thefe cities contained no fewer than thirty 
thoufand inhabitants and hy reckoning them, on 
an average, at fix thoufand each, we (hall in all proba- 
bility be rather within than beyood the truth. This 
calculation gives for an hundred cities 600,000 

By allowing the fame number as inhabit 
tants of the towns, villages, and all the reft 
of the iftand, 600,000 


the whole number of the inhabitants 

of ancient Crete will amount to 1,200,000 

This number cannot be exaggerated. When Can- 
dia was in the hands of the Venetians, it was reckoned 
to contain nine hundred fourfcorc and fixteen vil- 
lage*. 

It appears, therefore, that when the iftand of Crete 
enjoyed the blc fling of liberty, it maintained to the 
number of eight hundred and forty-nine thoufand eight 
hundred more inhabitants than it docs at prefent. But 
fincc thofe happier times, (he has been deprived of her 
laws by the tyranny of the Romans ; has groaned un- 
der the deftru&ivc fway of the monarchs of the lower 
empire ; has been expofed for a period of an hundred 
and twenty years to the ravages of the Arabians ; has 
next paled under the dominion of the Venetians ; and 
has at laft bocti fubjc&cd to the dcfpotifm of the 
Turks, who have produced a dreadful depopulation in 
all the countries which have been fubdued by their arms. 

The Turks allow the Greeks the free exercife of 
their religion, but forbid them to repair their churches 
or monaftcrics ; and accordingly they cannot obtain 
permiffion to repair their places of worship, or religious 
houfes, hut by the powerful influence of gold. From 
this article the pachas derive very confiderabk i’uas. 


They hare twelve bifhops as formerly, the firft of whom 
afTumes the title of Archbilhop of Gortynia. He re- 
fidcs at Candia ; in which city the metropolitan church 
of the iftand (lands. He is appointed by the patri- 
arch td* Conftantinoplc ; and has the right of nomina- 
ting to all the other biihopricsuf the iftand ; the names 
of which are, Gortynia, Cnoflbti, Mirabel! a, Hyera, 
Gira-pctra, Arcadia, Chcrroncfc, I«air.bis, Milopotamo, 
Ketimo, Canca, Ciiamo. Thefe biihoprics are nearly 
the fame as under the reign of the Greek emperors. 
The patriarch wears a triple tiara, writes his fignaturc 
in red ink, and anfwers for all the debts of the clergy. 
To enable him to fulfil his engagements, he lays ini- 
politions on the reft of the bilhops, and particularly on 
the monaftcric-% from which he draws very handfome 
contributions. He is coniidered as the head of the 
Greeks, whom he protects, as far as his (lender credit 
goes. The orders of government arc directed to him 
on important occafions ; and he is the only one of all 
the Greeks in the iftand who enjoys the privilege of 
entering the city on horfcback. 

Candia, is the capital of the above iftand, fituakd 
on its northern coall, iu E. Long. 25. o. N. Lat. 35. 
30. It Hands on the fame lituation which was for- 
merly occupied by Heraclca, and is the feat of govern- 
ment under the Turks. Its walls, which arc more 
tiian a league in compafs, are in good repair, and de- 
fended by deep ditches, but not protected by any ex- 
tcrior fort. Towards the fea, it has no attacks to 
fear ; becaufe the (hallo wnefs of the liarbour renders it 
inaccciTiblc to (hips of war. 

The Porte generally commits the government of 
this illaud to a Pacha of three tails. The principal of- 
ficers, and feveral bodies of the Ottoman foldiery, arc 
ftationed here. This city, when under the Venetians, 
was opulent, commercial, and populous ; but it has 
00 w loft much of its former ftrength and grandeur. 
The harbour, naturally a fine bafon, in which (hips arc 
fccurcly flickered from every llorm, is every day beco- 
ming narrower and (hallowcr. At prefent it admits only 
boats, and fmall (hips after they have di (charged a part 
of their freight. Tliofe veffels, which the Turks 
freight at Candia, arc obliged to go almoft empty 
to the ports of Standic, whither their cargoes arc con- 
veyed to them in barks. Such inconveniences are 
highly unfavourable to commerce ; and as government 
never thinks of removing them, the trade of Candia is 
therefore conliderably decayed. 

Candia, which was cmbciliflicd by the Venetians 
with regular ftrccts, handfome houfes, a fine fquarc, 
and a magnificent ciftern, contains at prefent but a 
fmall number of inhabitants, notwithllanding the vali 
extent of the area inclofcd within its walls. Several 
divifion* of the city are void of inhabitants. That ia 
which the market-place Hands is the only one which dif- 
covcrs any ftir -of bufintfs, or (how of affluence. The 
Mahometans have converted moll of the Chriltiaa 
temples intomofques; yet they have left two churches 
to the Greeks, one to the Armenians, and a fynagogus 
to the Jews. _ The Capuchins poflefs a fmall convent, 
with a chapel in which the vice-conful of France hears 
mats. At prefent he is the only Frenchman who at- 
tends it, as the French merchants have taken up their 
refidence at Canca. 

Weft of the city of Candia is aaextenfive range of 
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Csndlac hffl*» which arc a continuation of mount Ida, and of 
which the extremity form* the promontory of Dion. 

.Cunlnlati Q n j)j ont wc fi n( j Pa]io Cattro, on the 

¥ (hot c ; a name which the modem Greek* give indiffe- 
rently to all remain* of ancient cities. It* fituation 
corrcfponds to that of the ancient Fanormus, which 
flood north-well from Har.iclea. 

The river which runs wril of Candia was anciently 
known by the name of Triton ; near the fource of 
which Minerva fprung from the brain of Jove. Leaxus 
is a little farther dillant. About a league caff of that 
city, the river Ceratua flows through a delightful vale. 
According to Strabo, in one part of it* courfe it runs 
near by Gnoffus. A little beyond that, is another 
river fuppofed to he Thcrcnus, on the banks of w'hich, 
fable relates that Jupiter contaminated his marriage 
with Juno. For the fpace of more than half a league 
round the walls of Candia there is not a (Ingle tree to 
be fccn. The Turks cut them al! down in the time of 
the liege, and laid waffe the gardens and orchards, 
lleyond that extent, the country is plentifully covered 
with corn and fruit trees. The neighbouring hills 
are overfpivad with vineyards, widen produce the 
tnalrnfey of mount Ida, — worthy of preference at the 
table of the moil exquiute connoifleur in wines. That 
fpecies of wine, though little known, has a fine flavour, 
a very plcafant rtliih, and is highly cftccmcd in the 
if! and. 

CANDIA C (John Lewis), a premature genius, 
bom at Candiac in the dioccfc of Nifmes in France, in 
1719. In the cradle he dilliuguifhed his letter*: at 1 3 
months, he knew them perfe&Iy : at three year* of 
age, he read Latin, cither printed or in manufeript: at 
four, he tranflated from that tongue : at fix, he read 
Greek and Hebrew; was mailer of the principles of 
arithmetic, hiffory, geography, heraldry, and the fei- 
ence of medals; and had read the beft authors on al- 
moll every branch of literature. He died of a compli- 
cation of diforders, at Paris, in 1726. 

CANDIDATE, a perfon who afprres to fomc pub- 
lic office. 

In the Roman commonwealth, they were obliged to 
wear a white gown during the two years of their (’eli- 
citing a place. This garment, according to Plutarch, 
they wore without any other clothes, that the people 
might not fufpedl they concealed money for purchasing 
votes, and also that they might more cafdy (how to the 
people the fears of thofc wounds they had received in 
fighting for the defence of the commonwealth. The 
candidates ufually declared their prctcnfions a year be- 
fore the time of election, which they fpent in making 
intereff and gaining friend*. Various arts of popularity 
were practiced for this purpofe, and frequent circuit* 
made round the city, and vifits and compliments to all 
Hurts of perfons, the proccfs of which was called ambi- 
tus. See Ambitus. 

CANDID ATI militfs, an order of foMiers, a- 
xnong the Romans, who ftrved as the emperor's body- 
guards to defend him in battle. They were the tailell 
and ffrongeft of the whole troops, and mod proper to 
infpire terror. They were calk'd caruh.lait, becaufe 
clothed in white, either that they might be more con- 
fpicuous, or bccaufc they were considered in the way 
4 >( preferment. 

CAN DISH, a confidorable province of Alia, in the 


dominion* *f the Great Mo^ul, bounded by Chytor Candilh, 
and Malva on the north, Onxa on the caff, Dccau on £*»**!*• 
the fouth, and Guzarat on the well. It is populous 
and rich ; and abounds in cotton, rice, and indigo. 
Bnunpore i* the rapital town. 

CANDLE, a fmall taper of tallow, wax, or fper- 
maceti ; the wick of which is commonly of fevcral 
threads of cotton, fpun and twilled together. 

A tallow-candle, to be good, mull be half fheep’s 
and half bullock’s tallow ; for hog’* tallow makes the 
caudle gutter, and always gives an oifenfive frnell, with 
a thick black frnoke. The wick ought to be pure* fuf- 
hcicntly dr)*, and properly twilled; other wife the candle 
will emit an inconffant vibratory flame, which is both 
prejudicial to the tyes and infuf&cieut for the diffiact 
illumination of objeth. 

There arc two forts of tallow-candlcs ; the one dip- 
ped, the other moulded : the former are the common 
candles ; the others arc the invention of the heur le 
Brege at Pari*. 

As to the method of making candles in general r 
After the tallow has been weighed, and mixed in the 
due proportions, it is cut into very fmall pieces, that 
it may melt the fooncr ; for the tallow in lumps, as it 
comes from the butchers, would be in danger of burn- 
ing or turning black, if it were left too long over the 
fire. Being perfectly melted and (kimmed, they pour 
a certain quantity of water into it, proportionable to 
the quantity of tallow. This ferves to precipitate to 
the bottom of the vcffel the impurities of the tallow 
which may have cfcapcd the fkimmer. No water, how*- 
ever, mull be thrown into the tallow defined for the 
three firft dips; becaufc the wick, being Hill quite dry,, 
would imbibe the wptcr, which makes the candles 
crackle in burning, and renders them of bad ufe. The 
tallow, thus melted, is poured into a tub, through a 
coarfe fiwe of horfe-hair, to purify it ffill more, and 
may be ufed after having Hood three hour*. It will 
continue fit for ufe 24 hours in fummer and 1 5 in win- 
ter. The wicks are made of fpun cotton, which the 
tallow-chandler* buy in ikaius, and which they wind up 
into bottoms or due*. Whence they are cut out, with 
an inffrument contrived on purpofe, iuto pieces of the 
length of the candle required; then put on the flicks or 
broaches or clfc placed in the moulds, as the candle* 
arc intended to be either dipped or moulded. 

Wax-candles arc made of a rottou or flaxen wick, 
flightly twilled, and covered with white or yellow 
wax. Of thefc, there an* fcveral kinds: fomc of a 
conical figure, ufed to illuminate churches, and iu 
proccffiom, furneral ceremonies, & c. (fee Tar Ha); 
others of a cylindrical form, ufed on ordinal*)* occa- 
lions. The firlt arc cither made with a ladle or the 
hand. I . To make wax -camllc* with the ladle. The 
w ick* being prepared, a dozen of than are tied by 
the neck, at tonal dillances, round an iron circle, fuf- 
pc ruled over a large bafon of copper tinned, and full 
of milted wax : a large ladle full of this wax is poured 
gently on the tops of the wicks one after another, 
and this operation continued till the candle arrive at 
its deffioed bignefs ; with litis precaution, that the 
three firtl ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, 
the fourth at the height of J, the fifth at i, and the 
fixth at 5, its order to give the candle its pyramid*! 
form. Then the candles are taken down, kept warm, 

and' 
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C«n lie and rolled and fmoothed upon a walnut-tre# table, with 
a long fejuarc inffrumcnt of box, fmooth at the bottom. 
2. As to the manner of making wax-candles by the 
hand, they begin to foften the wax, by working it fe- 
vcral times in hot water, contained in la narrow but 
deep caldron. A piece of the wax is then taken out, 
and difpofed by little and litrle around the wick, 
which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extre- 
mity oppofite to the neck; fo that they begin with 
the big end, dimimlhing ilill as they defeend towards 
the neck. In other refpefts the method is nearly the 
fame as in the former cafe. However, it mud be ob- 
fcTVcd, that, in the former cafe, water is always ufed to 
moitten the fevcral inllruments, to prevent the wax from 
(licking; and in the latter, oil of olives, or lard, for 
the hands, &c. The cylindrical wax-candles are cither 
made as the former, with a ladle, or drawn. Wax- 
candles drawn, are fo called, becaufc actually drawn 
in the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers 
of wood, turned by a handle, which, turning back- 
wards and forwards fevcral times, pals the wick 
through melted wax contained in abrafs bafon, and at 
the fame time through the holes of aninftrument like that, 
ufed for drawing wire fattened at one fide of the bafon. 

If any chandlers mix with their wares any thing de- 
ceitfully, &c. the candles (hall be forfeited. Stat. 23 
Elia, and a tax or duty is granted on candles, by 8 
and 9 Anne, cap. 6. made for fale, of one penny a 
pound, befides the duty upon tallow, by 8 Anne, cap. 
9. And by 24 Geo. III. cap. 11. an additional duty 
of an halfpenny a pound : and by the fame an addition- 
al duty of an halfpenny a pound is laid upon all candles 
imported (except thofe of wax and fpcrmaceti,for which 
fee lY.ix-Ciindlrt)) fubjett alfo to the two additional 
5 percents, impofed by 19 and 22 Geo. III. befides 
the duty of 2 Jd. formerly impofed by 2 W. frfT. 2. 
cap. 4. 8 Anne, cap. 9. and 9 Anne, cap. 6. And 
every maker of candles, other than wax candles, for 
fale, fhall annually take out a licence at L. 1. The 
maker of candles fhall, in four weeks within the bills, 
and clfewhere in fix weeks, after entry, clear off the 
duties on pain of double duty : nor fell any after de- 
fault in payment on pain of double value ; 8 Anne, 
cap. 9. The makers of candles are not to ufc melting 
houfetf without making a true entry', on pain of L. too, 
and to give notice of making candles to the exdfe officer 
for the duties; and of the number, See. or fhall 
forfeit L. 50, flat. II. Gto. I. cap. 30. Sec alfo 
23 Geo. II. cap. 21. and 26 Geo. 11 . cap. 32. No 
maker of candles for fale fhall begin to make candles, 
without notice firft given to the officer, unlcfs from 
September 29th to March 25th yearly, between feven 
in the morning and five in the evening, and from 
March 25th to September 29th, between five in 
the morning and feven in the evening, on pain of 
L. 10, 10 Anne, cap. 26. The penalty of obftrufting 
the officer is L. 20, and of removing candles before 
they are furveyed L. 20, 8 Anne, cap. 9. The pe- 
nalty of privately making candles is the forfeiture of 
the fame and utenfils, and L. too, 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. 
And the penalty of mingling weighed with unweighed 
candles, of removing them before they arc weighed, or 
of concealing them, is tjie forfeiture of L. too, 11 
Geo. cap. 30. Candles, for which the duty hath been 
paid, may be exported, and the duty drawn back j but 


no draw-back (hall be allowed on the exportation of 
any foreign candles imported. 8 Aon. cap. 9. 23 Geo. 
II. cap. 2 1. 

The Roman candles were at firft little firings dipt 
in pitch, or furrounded with wax ; though afterwards 
they made them of the papyrus, covered likewife with 
wax ; and fometimes alfo of rufhes, by flopping off 
the outer rind, and only retaining the pith.— l*’or reli- 
gious offices, wax candles were ufed ; for vulgar ufes, 
thofe of tallow. Lord bacon propofes candles of divers 
compofitious and ingredients, a» alfo of different forts of 
wicks ; with experiments of the degrees of duration, and 
light of each. Good houfewives bury their candles in 
Dour or bran, which it is laid inert afes their lading al- 
moll half. 


Cirv*J«- 


Exptnmcnl: to determine tie real and comparative value 
of burning Candles of dffrent fort s and fixet. 
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32 12 

• 

8 
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30 15 
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St 

2 12 

7 20 

.1 

4 

42 39 


4 

4 0 

9 3 

36 20 


bwn 

vhcu candies 


!fo Ibuwithe 

r.. portion of 

cipcuce 


tcoth f *rt% 
4.85 
j.70 
6.J4 
6.96 
M» 
8.94 
8.47 
9 -S 3 


7.87 

9.28 


N. I'. The time that one candle tailed was taken 
from an average of fevcral trials in each fixe. 

It is obfcnrable, in optics, that the fame of two 
candles joined, give a much ftronger light than both 
of them feparatc. The obfervation was fuggttted by 
I)r 1 ‘ranklin. Probably the union of the two flames 
produces a greater degree of heat, whereby the vapour 
is attenuated, and the particles of which light con fills 
more copioufiy emitted. 

Lighting a Cahdlk Ij a fmall fparh of elrffrieity. This 
method, which is an invention of Dr Ingenhoufz, is 
recorded in the Phil. Tranf. vol. 68. It is done by 
a fmall phial, having eight or ten inches of metallic 
coating, or even lefs, charged with cleftricity, which 
may be done at any time of the night by a perfon 
who has an elc& ric machine in his room. “ When I 
have occafion to light a candle,” fays he, ** I charge 
a fmall coated phial, whofe knob is bent outwards, fo 
as to hang a little over the body of the phial ; then I 
wrap fome loofe cotton over the extremity of a long 
brafs pin or a wire, fo as to flick moderately faft to 
its fubilancc. I next roll this extremity of the pin 
wrapped up with cotton in fume fine powder of refm, 
(which I always keep in nradinefs upon the table for 
this purpofc, either in a widc-raouthcd phial or in a 
1 loofr 
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©•inT«, loefe paper) i this being done, T apply the extremity 
C*mlJe- Q f |j| C pj n or w [ Te to the cxtemil cotting of the chir- 
c,ry " jjcd phial, and bring as quickly as poffiblc the other 
extremity wrapped round with cotton to the knob : 
the powder of refit* takes fire, and communicates it* 
flame to the cotton, and both together bum long e- 
nough tn light a candle. As I do not want more than 
half a minute to light my candle in this way, I find it 
a readier method than kindling it by a dint and tied, 
or calling a ftrsant. I have found, that powder of 
white or yellow refm light* ealicr than that of brown. 
The farina ijeofiodii may be ufed for the fame purpofe : 
but it is not fo good as the powder of refm, becaufe it 
<k>e» not take fire quite fo readily, requiring a llronger 
fpark not to mils : be fide*, it in foon burnt away. By 
dipping the cotton in oil of turpentine, the fame cf- 
ftd may be as readily obtained, if you take a jar fome- 
what greater in lize. This oil will inflame fo much the 
readier if you ftrew a few fine particles of brafs upon it. 
The pin durt is the betl for this purpofe ; but a* this 
oil is lcattered about by the explofion, and when ki tkI- 
Icd fill* the room with much more fmokc than the 
powder of refm, I prefer the laft.” 

Cjs-DLt-Bomir, a name given to fmall glafs bubbles, 
having a neck about an inch long, with a very (lender 
bore, by means of which a fmall quantity of w iter is 
introduced into them, and the orifice afterwards elofed 
tip. This Italk being put through the wick of a burn- 
ing candle, the vicinity of the flame foon rarilies the 
water into (team, by the elafticity of which the glafs 
is broken with a loud crack. 

Candle is alfo a term of medicine, and is reckoned 
among the inllrumcnts of furgery. Thus the candela 
Juma/ij, or the candela fro fuflku od'.rata , is a mafs of 
an oblong form, confiding of odoriferous powders, 
mixed up with a third or more of the charcoal of wil- 
low or lime tree, and reduced to a proper confidence 
with a mucilage of gum tragacar.th, labdanum, or tur- 
pentine. It is intended to excite a grateful fmell with- 
out any flame, to correct the air, to fuitify the brain, 
and to excite the fpirits. 

Medicated Csndlf, the fame with Bougie. 

Candle. Sale or au&ion by inch of candle, is when 
a fmall piece of candle, being lighted, the byftandcr* 
are allowed to bid for the merchandize that is felling ; 
but the moment the candle is out, the commodity is 
adjudged to the lad bidder. 

There u alfo an excommunication by inch of can- 
dle ; when the finner is allowed to come to repentance 
while a candle continues burning ; but after it is con- 
fumed, he remain* excommunicated to all intents and 
purpofe*. 

Ru/b-Cattnig s, ufed in different parts of England, 
are made of the pith of a fort of rufhcft, peeled or drip- 
ped of the (kin, except on one fide, and dipped in melt- 
ed greafe. 

Casdi k-U'ooJ, flip? of pine about the tliicknef* of a 
finger, ufed in New England and other colonies to 
burn indead of caudles, giving a very good light. The 
French inhabitants of Tortuga ufe dips of yelk.w fan- 
tal- wood for the fame pnrpofc, and under the fame de- 
nomination, which yields a clear flame though of a 
green colour. 

CANDLEBERRY teee, in botany, the Englkh 
same of the My*ica» 


CANDLEMAS, a frail of the church held on the Cand’ema* 
fccood Aiy of February, in honour of the purification r W 
of the Virgin Miry. It i* borrowed from the pra&ice * ^ y ' . 

of the ancient Chriftians, who on that day ufed abun- 
dance of lights both in their churches and proerffions, 
in memory, as is fuppofed, of oUr Saviour’s being on 
tliat day declared by Simon “ to be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles.” In imitation of tlii* cuftorn, the Roman- 
catholics on this day confccratc all the tapers and 
candles which they ufc in their churches during the 
whole year. At Rome, the Pope perform* that ce- 
remony himfelf ; and diilributes wax-candle* to the 
cardinals and others, who carry them in procefiioa 
through the great hall of the Pope’s palace. This 
ceremony was prohibited in England by an order of 
council in 1548. 

Candlemas, (2d Feb.) is made one of the four 
terms of the year for paying and receiving rent* or 
borrowed money, See. — In the courts of law, Candle- 
mas terms begin 1 jth January, and ends 3d February. 

CANDLESTICK, an init rumen t to hold a candle, 
made in different forms, and of all forts of matter. 

The golden candlcftick was one of the faered uten- 
fib made by Mole* to be placed in the Jcwiih taber- 
nacle. It was made of hammered gold, a talent its 
weight. It confided of feven branches fupported by 
a bafe or foot. Thefe branches were adorned at equal 
diftances with fix flower* like lilies, and with as many 
bowls and knobs placed alternately. Upon the (lock 
and fix branches of the candlcflick were the golden 
lamps, which were immoveable, wherein were put oil 
and cotton. 

Thcfc feven lamps were lighted every evening, and 
extinguifhed every morning. The lamps had their tong* 
or fnufTcnt to draw the cotton in or out, and dtlhes 
underneath them to receive the fparks or droppings of 
the oil. This candle flick was placed in the antichamber 
of the fan&uary on the fouth fide, and ferved to illu- 
minate the altar of perfume and the tabernacle of the 
(hew- bread. When Solomon had built the temple of* 
the Lord, he placed in it ten golden candle (ticks of the 
fame form as that deferibed by Mofes, five on the north 
and five on the fouth file of the holy place : But after the 
Babylonifh captivity, the golden candlcflick was again 
placed in the temple, as it liad been before in the 
tabernacle by Mofes. This facrcd utenlil, upon 
the deftniAion of the temple by the Romans, 
was lodged in the temple of peace built by Vefpofian ; 
and the reprefentation of it is (till to be feen on the 
triumphal areh at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Vefpafian’s triumph is delineated. 

CANDY, a large kingdom of Afia, in the ifland 
of Ceylon. It contains about a quarter of the ifland 4 
and as it is encotnnalfed with high mountains, and co- 
vered with thick lorefts, through which the mads and 
paths are narrow and difficult, the king has them* 
guarded to prevent his fubjc&s from going into other 
countries. It is full of hills, from whence rivulets pro- 
ceed which are full of fifh ; but as they run among the 
rocks, they are not fit for boat*: however, the inha- 
bitants arc very dexterous in turning them to water - 
their land, which is fruitful in rice* pulfe, and hemp.- 
'Hie king is abfolute, and his fubjects arc idolaters-. 

The capital town is of the Came name. 

Gandy, a town of Afia, and capital of a kingdonv 

of 
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Candf of the fame name, in the ifland of Ceylon. It has been 
Caiea often burnt by the Portugurfe, when they were mailers 
- \ of thefe coafts. The houfes are very poor, low, and 

badly fumiihcd. E. Long. 79. 12. N. Lat. 7. 3p 

Candy, or Sugar -Candy, a preparation of fugar made 
by melting and cryftatlizing it fix or feven times over, to 
render it hard or tranfparent. It is of three kinds, 
white, ydlow, and red. The white comes from the 
loaf-fugar, the yellow from the caUonado, and the red 
from the mufeavado. 

CANDYING, the aft of preferving Ample* in fab* 
dance, by boilingthcmin fugar. The performance of 
this originally belonged to the apothecaries, but is now 
become a part of the bufinels of the confeftioner. 
CANE, in botany. Sec Arundo and Calamus. 

Cane, denotes alfo a walking flick. It is cuilomary 
to adorn it with a head of gold, fiber, agate, $cc. 
Some arc without knots, and very fmooth and even ; O- 
them are full of knots abouts two inches diftance from 
one another. Thcfc latt have very' little dafticity, and 
will not bend fo well as-the others. 

Canes of Bengal are the moll beautiful which the 
Europeans bring into Europe. Some of them are fo 
fine, that people work them into bowls or veflcls, which 
being varniihcd over in the inlide, with black or yel- 
low Tacca, will hold liquors as well as glafs or China 
ware docs ; and the Indians ufe them for that pur- 
pofe. 

Cane is alfo the name of a long mcafurc, which dif* 
fers ac&rdtng to the feveral countries where it is ufed. 
At Naples the canc is equal to 7 feet 3* inches Eng- 
lilh meufure : the cane of Tholoufc and the Upper 
Languedoc, is equal to the varre of Arragon, and 
contains five fleet 8J- inches ; at Montpellier, Provence, 
Dauphine, and the Lower Languedoc, to fix Englilk 
feet 54- inches. 

CANE A, a confidcrable town of the ifland of Can- 
dia, where a balhaw rcfidcs. It was built by the Ve- 
netians, and occupies part of the fite of the ancient 
Cydonia. It is but about two miles iu compafs ; en- 
circled on the land iidc with a fmglc wall, extremely 
thick ; and defended by a broad and deep ditch, cut 
through a bed of rock, which extends all around the 
wall. By cutting it dill deeper, they might caufe the 
fea to flow round its ramparts ; on which they have 
raifed high platforms, that their great guns might 
command a wider extent of the adjacent plain. The 
city has only ouc gate, the gate of Rctimo, pfotefted 
by an half-moon battery, which i$ the only exterior fort. 
The fide which faces the fea is the bell fortified. On 
the left of the hafbour are four batteries, rifingoncabovc 
another, and planted with a number of large cannons 
of cad metul, marked with the arms of Venice. The 
firft of thefc batteries (lands clofe on the brink of the 
fea. The right fide of the harbour is defended only 
by a flrong w all, extending along a chain of pointed 
rocks which it is dangerous for Imps to approach. At 
the extremity of thin wall, there is an old cattle, falling 
into ruinq. Beneath that cattle, the Venetians had im- 
ir.rnfe arfeuals, vaulted with done. Each of thefc 
vaults was of fuffieient length, breadth, and height, to 
ferve as a work-lhop for building a fliip of the line. 
The ground is Hoping, and the outermofl part of thefc 
capacious arfenaJs « on a level with the fea } fo that it 


was very eafy to- launch the (hips built there into the Caoelk. 
water. The Turks are fullering that magnificent work 
to fall into ruins. 

The city of Canea i» laid out on a fine plan. The 
ftreets are large and ftraight ; and the fquarea adorned 
with fountains. There arc no remarkable buildings 
in it. Moll of the houfes are flat-roofed, and have on- 
ly one dory'. Thofe contiguous to the harbour are 
adorned with galleries, from which you enjoy a de- 
lightful prqjpe&. From the windows you difeover 
the large bay f mned between Cape Spada and Cape 
Melee, and all the (hips that are catering in or paf- 
fing out. The harbour, at prefent, receives (hips of 
200 tons burden ; and it might be enlarged fo as to 
admit the larged frigates. Its mouth is expofed to the 
violence of the north winds, which fometimes fvvell the 
billows above the ramparts. But, as it i$ narrow, and 
the bottom is good, (hips that arc well moored run no 
danger. At the time when Toumefort vilited Crete, 

Catica did not contain more than five or fix thoufand 
inhabitants. But, at prefent, when the gates of Gira- 
Petra, Candia, aud Rctimo are choaked up, the mer- 
chants have retired to Canea ; and it is reckoned to 
contain 16,000 fouls. The environs of the town are ad- 
mirable ; being adorned with forells of olive-trees mix- 
ed with fields, vineyards, gardens, and brooks border- 
ed with myrtle-trees and Taurcl-rofcs, The chief re- 
venue of this town conftits in oil-olive. E. Long. 24, 
ty. N. La*. 35. 18. 

CANELLA, in botany : A genus of the monogy 
nia order belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12 th or- 
der, Hoioract*. The calyx is three lobed ; the petals 
are five ; the anthers 1 6, growing to an urccolated or 
bladdcr-fhapcd neftarium ; and the fruit is a trilocular 
berry, with two feeds. There is but one fpecies, the 
alba ; which grows ufually about 20 feet high, and 
eight or ten inches in thicknds, in the thick woods of 
moll of the Bahama brand*. The leaves are narrow at 
the (talk, growing wider at their ends, which arc broad 
and rounding, having a middle rib only } they art very 
fmooth, and of a light Alining green. In May and 
June the flowers, which are peutapctalous, come forth 
in cluflers at the ends of the branches : they arc red, 
and very fragrant, and arc fuccteded by round berries, 
of the fixe of large peas, green, and when ripe (w'hich 
is in February) purple, containing two Alining black 
feeds, flat on one fide, otherwise not unlike in lhape pj ,citVl. 
to a kidney' bean : thefe feeds in the berry are enve- 
loped in a flieny mucilage. The whole plant is very 
aromatic, the bark particularly, being more ufed in 
dillilling, and in greater ell eon, in the more northern 
parts of the world than in Britain. 

The hark is the canclk alba of the (hops. It is 
brought to us rolled up into long quilts, thicker than 
cinnamon, and both outwardly and inwardly of a wlii- 
tilh colour, lightly inclining to yellow. Infuiions of 
it in water arc of a yellowifli colour, and fmell of the 
candia ; but they are rather bitter than aromatic. 

Tinftures in reftified fpiril have the warmth of the 
bark, but little of its fmell. Proof-fpirit dillblvcs the 
aromatic as well as the bitter matter of the candia, and 
is therefore the bell menltruum. 

The candia is the interior bark freed from an outward 
2 . thin 
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CifieB* thin rough one, and dried in the (hade. The (hops dift in- 
11 guiih two forts of candla, differing from each other 
aR ' 5 ' in the length and thicknefs of the quills : they are 
’ both the bark of the fame tree; the thicker being 
taken from the trunk, and the thinner fiom the branch- 
es. Thi* bark is a warm pungent aromatic, though 
not of the moft agreeable kind : nor are any of the 
preparations of it very grateful* 

Canella alba is often employed where a warm ftimu- 
lant to the doraach is ueccflary, and as a corrigent of 
other articles. It is now, however, little ufed in com- 
pofition by the London college ; the only official for- 
mula which it enters being the pulvis aloeticus : but 
with the Edinburgh college it is an ingredient in the 
tinftura amara, vir.um amatum, viaum rhei, 8 cc. It 
is fifeful as coveting the talle of Come other articles.— 
This bark has been confounded with that called Win* 
trr’s bark, which belongs to a very different tree. See 
WlNTERA. 

CANELLE, or Cake-Lamd, a large country in the 
ifland of Ceylon, called formerly the kingdom of Cota. 
It contains a great number of cantons, the principal of 
which are occupied by the Dutch. The chief riches of 
this country confifl in cinnamon, of which there are 
large forefts. There are five towns on the coaft, fome 
forts, and a great number of harbours. Thr reft of 
the country is inhabited Ly the natives ; and there are 
fcveral rich mines, from whence they get rubies, fap- 
phircs, topazes, cati-cycs, and fcvcral other precious 
ftones. 

CANEPHORjE, in Grecian antiquity, vugin* who, 
when they became marriageable, preferred certain baf- 
kets full of little curiofitics to Diana, in ordcT to get 
leave to depart out of her train, and change their ftate 
of life. 

CANEPHORIA, in Grecian antiquity, a ceremo- 
ny which made part of a feaft, celebrated by the Athe* 
aian virgins on the eve of their marriage-day. At 
, Athens the canrjjhoria cjnfifted in this j that the maid, 
conduced bv her father and mother, went to the tem- 
ple of Minerva, carrying with her a bafket full of pre- 
fmts to engage the goddefs to make the marriage- 
ftatr happy ; or, as the fcholiaft of Theocritus has it, 
theba(kt< was intended as a kind of honourable a- 
mends made to that goddefs, the prote&rix of virgi- 
nity, for abandoning nrr party ; or as a ceremony to 
appeafe her wrath. Suidas calls it a fedival in honour 

Diana- 

Cavrphoria, is a!fo the name of a fcftival in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, celebrated particularly by the Athe- 
nians, on which the young maids earned golden baf- 
kets full of fruit, which baikets were covered, to con- 
.ceal the myfteiy from the uninitiated. 

CANES, in Egypt and other cad era countries, a 
poor fort of buildings for the reception of ftr angers and 
travellers. People arc accommodated in thefe with* a 
room at a fmall price, but with no other neccflaiies ; 
fo that, excepting the room, there are no greater ac- 
commodations in thefe houfes than in the defarts, on- 
ly that there is a market near. 

C*Mi k'atatici, in allronomy, the grey- hounds, two 
new conftcllations. firft cftablilhcdby Hcvclius, between 
the tail of the Great Hear and B xrtes’s arras, above 
the Coma Berenices. The firft is called ajieriom , be- 
ing that next :hc Bear’s tail ; the other chcra. They 
Vot. IV. Patt. I. 


comprehend 23 flars, wf which Tycho only obferred Caneta 
two. The longitudes and latitudes of each ait givrn H t 
by Hevelius. In the Britifh Catalogue they ate 25. . 

CANETO, a ftrong town of Italy in the d :chy 
of Mantua, feated on the river Oglio, which was 
taken by the Imperialids in 1701, by the French 
in 1702, afterwards hy the Impcrtalift*. and then 
by the French in 1705. E. Long. 10. 45- N. Lit. 

40 . SS- 

CANGA, in the Chinefe affairs, a wooden clog 
borne on the neck, by way f pimiftmunt for divers 
offences. The cauga is compofed of two pieces of 
wood notched, to receive the criminal's neck ; the load 
lies on his (boulders, and is more or h is heavy ac- 
cording to the quality of hit offence. Some cangav 
weigh aoolb ; the generality from 50 to 60. The 
Mandarins condemn to the puniftmvent of the canga. 

Sentence of death is foinetimes changed for this kind 
of puniihment. 

CANGE (Charles do Frcfnc fieor du), one of the 
moll learned writers of his time, was born at Amiens 
in i6of, and ftudied at the Jcfuits college in that city. 
Afterwards he applied himfrlf to the ftudy of the law 
at Orleans, and gained great reputation by his works; 
among which are, 1. Tne hiftory of the empire of 
Conftantinoplc under the French emperors. 2 John 
Cinnamus’s tix books of the hiftory of the affairs of 
John and Manuel Comuenus, in Greek and Latin, with 
hiftorical and philological notes. 3 Oljfar'asrn ad Scrip- 
tor cs ntedit iff injtm* /. at i nit at it. 

CANGI, Ci a n g 1, or Cangani, anciently a people 
of Britain, concerning whole lituation antiquaries have 
been much perplexed. They arc all the fame people. 

Carabdcn difeovered fome traces of them in many dif- 
ferent and dillant places, as in Somerfetlhire, Wales, 
Dcrbyfhire, and Chcihire ; and he might have found 
as plain vtftiges of them in Dcvonlhlre, Dorfetlhire, 

Eifcx, Wiltftiire, See. Mr Horfley and others arc no 
lefs perplexed and undetermined in their opinions on 
this fubjeft. But Mr Baxter fee mi to have difeovered 
the true caufe of all this perplexity, hy obferving that 
the Cangi or Ccangi were not a diftin& nation feated 
in one particular place, but fuch of the youth of many 
different nations as were employed in pafturagr, in 
feeding the flocks and herds of their rcfpc&ivt: tribes. 

Alraoft all the ancient nations of Britain had their 
ceangi, their paftoriria pubes, the keepers of their 
flocks and herds, who ranged about the country in 
great numbers, as they were invited by the fea- 
fon and plenty of pafture for their cattle. This it 
the reafon that veftiges of their name are to br found 
in fo many different parts of Britain ; but chiefly in 
thofe parts which are mod fit for paftorage. Thefe 
ceangi of the different Britilh nations, naturally brave, 
and rendered ftiU more hardy by their way of life, 
were con dandy armed for the protection of their flocks 
from wild beads ; and thefe arms they occafionally em- 
ployed in the defence of their country and their liberty. 

CANGIAGIO, or Cambiasi (Ludovico), one of 
the mod eminent of the Genocfe painters, was born 
in *527. His works at Genoa art very numerous ; 

*nd he was employed by the king of Spain to adorn 
part of the Eicurial. It is remarked of him, that he 
was not only a moil expect ious and sapid painter, 
but alio that he worked equally well with both hand*. ; 
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CinicuU and by that unufual power he exc uted more defign*. 
Canine atlt ^ more grand works with his own pencil, in 

■ a much fhorter time, than moll other artifts could do 

with fcvcral alii Hants. He died in 1585. 

Id the royal collection at Paris, there is a Sleeping 
Cupid, as large as life, and likewife Judith with her 
attendant ; which arc painted by Cangiagio, and arc 
an honour to that mailer. And in the Pembroke col- 
left ion at Wilton, is a pidlure, reputed the work of 
Cangiagio, reprefenting Chrift bearing his Crofs. 

CANICULA, is a name proper to one of the (tars 
of the conftcllation eanit major , called alfo fimply the 
• See Sirin. dog-jiari by the Greek* Rrtut *. Canicula is 

the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue; in 
Tycho’s tod Ptole ny’s it is the fecond. It is fituated 
in the mouth of the conftcllation } and is of the firft 
magnitude, being the largeft and hrigbteft of all the 
liars in the heavens. Y r n the riling of this flar not 
cofmicallv, or with the fun, but heliacally, that is, its 
emerfion from th» in’s rays, which now happrns about 
the 1510 day of Auguft. the ancients reckoned their 
diet taniculiirtXi or dog days. The Egyptians and E- 
thiopiar.s began their year at the rifingof the canicula, 
reckoning to its rife again the next year, which is 
called the enunu ranarrrtty or canicular year. This year 
conlilled ordinarily of 363 days, aud every fourth year 
of 366, by which it wa3 accommodated to the civil 
year. The reafon of their choice of the canicula be- 
fore the other ftars to compute their time by, was not 
only the fuperior brightness of that ftar, but becaufc 
its heliacal rifing waa in Egypt a time of Angular note, 
as falling on the greateft augmentation of the Nile, 
the reputed father of Egypt. Ephellion adds, that 
from the afpeA and colour of canicula, the Egyptians 
drew prognos es concerning the rife of the Nile ; and, 
according to Floras, predicted the future ftate of the 
y. ; fo that the firft riling of this ftar was annually 
eblervt .1 with great attention. 

CANICULUM, or Caniculus, in the Byzantine 
antiquities, a golden ilandifh or ink-vcflcl, decorated 
with prtcfuu* Hones, wherein was kept the facred en- 
tavftum , or rid ink, wherewith the emperors figned their 
decrees, letters. See. The word h by fame derived 
from cams, or caniculus; alluding to the figure of a 
dog which it represented, or rather becaufe it was flip- 
pc d by the figures of dogs. The caniculum was un- 
de the care of a particular officer of ftate. 

CANINA, the notih part of the ancient Epirus, a 
province of Greece, which now belongs to the Turks, 
and lies off the entrance of the gulph of Venice. The 
principal town is of the fame name, and is feated on the 
fra coaft, at the foot of the mountains of Chimera. E. 
Long. 19. 25. N. Lat. 40. yy. 

CANINANA, in zoology, the name of a fpccics of 
Cerpent found in America, and efteemed one of the left 
poifanou* kinds. It grows, to about two feet long ; and 
is gretn on the back, and yellow on the belly. It feeds 
on eggs and fmall birds; the natives cut oft' the head 
and tail, and cat the body as a delicate difti. 

CANINE, whatever partakes of, or has any relation 
fo, the nature of a dog. 

Cauinf jlppeiile, amounts to much the fame with 
Bvmmv. 

C as in a Madiufs. See (the Index fubjoined to) Me- 
BKtHI. 


C is'tXF Teeth , arc two (harp edged teeth in each iaw ; Cxn'ne, 
one on each fide, placed between the inci lores and molare*. CaOK 

CANINI (John Angelo and Marc Anthony,) bro- 
thers and Romans, celebrated for their love of antiqui- 
ties. John excelled in defigns for engraving on Hones, 
particularly heads ; Marc engraved them. They were 
encouraged by Colbert to publiih a fueceffion of heads of 
the heroes and great men of antiquity, defigned from 
medaL, antique Hones, and other ancient remains; but 
Johndicd at Rome foon after the work was begun: Marc 
Anthony, however, procured afltlUnce, finiihed and 
publifhed it in Italian in 1669. The cuts of this edition 
were engravedby Canini, Picard, and Valet ; and a cu- 
rious explanation is given, which difeovers the (kill of 
the Canini’* in hiftory and mythology. The French 
edition of A Older dam, 1731, is fpuriou*. 

CANIS, or Doc, in zoology, a genus of quadra- 
peds, belonging to the order of ferx. The characters 
of the dog ate thefe ; he has fix fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, thofe in the (idea being longer than the interme- 
diate ones, which are lobated ; in the under jaw there 
arc likewife fix fore- teeth, thofe on the (ides beincr lo- 
hatrd. He has fix grindets in the upper, and feven in 
the lower jaw. The teeth called dog-teeth are four, one 
on each fide, both in the lower and upper jaw; thry are 
(harp-pointed, bent a little inward, and Hand at a di- 
ftance from any of the reft. 

There arc 14 fpccics of this genus, fie. 

I.ThcFAMiLiARis.orDomcftic Dog, isdiftinguifhed II vneftie 
from the other fpecies by having his tail bent to the ^ *8 
left fide; which mark is fo finguhr, that perhaps the 
tail of no other quadruped is bent in this manner. Of See Plate* 
this fpccics there arc a great number of varieties. Lin-£* v ,, » 
nxus enumerates ii, aud Buffon gives figures of no rxi)C 
lefs than 27. The maftiff ia about the fuc of a wolf, and 
with the (ides of the lips hanging down, and a full ro- 
bull body. The large Danifh dog differs only from 
the former in being fuller in the body, and generally 
of a larger fizc. The gre-hound is likewife the fame 
with the mjftiff ; but its make is more (lender and de«; 
licate. Indeed the difference betwixt thefe three dogs, 
although perfectly diftinguifhable at firft fight, is not 
greater than that betwixt a Dutchman, a Frenchman, 
and an Italian. The fhepherd’s dog, the wolf-dog, and 
what is commonly called the Siberian dog, to which may 
be joined the Lapland dog, the Canada dog, and, in 
general, all thofe w hich have ftraight ears ar.d a pointed 
fnout, are all one kind, differing only in thickncfs, the 
roughnefs or fmoothnefsof their (kin, the length of their 
legs and tails. The hound or beagle, the terrier, the 
braque or harrier, and the fpaniel, may he coniiderrt! 
as the fame kind: they have the fame form and the 
fame inftinftt; and differ only in the length of their 
leg*, and fixe of their cars, which in each of them ate 
long, faft, and pendulous. The bull-dog, the fmall* 

Danifh dog, the Turkifh dog, and the Iceland dog, 
may likewife be confiderei a# the fame kind, all the va- 
rieties in their appearance taking their rife merely from 
climate. Fot inftance, the Ttirkirti dog, which has no- 
hair, is nothing elfe but the fmall Danifh dog trxnf- 
ported to a warm climate, which makes the hair fall off. 

A dog of any kind lofes its hair in very warm climates. 

But this is not the only change which arifes from dif- 
ference of climate, la fame ccoatii:*, the voice ischan- 
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C»nt». ped • In others, dogs become altogether Client. In Come 
-"-v - "--' climates they lofc the faculty of barking, and howl like 
wolves, or yelp like foxes. Warm climates even change 
their form and inllin&s : they turn iil-ihapcd, and their 
ears become llraight and pointed. It is only iu tem- 
perate climes that dogs preferve their natural couiage, 
ardour, and fagacity. 

Dr Caius has left, among fcvcral other tra&s relating 
to natural hiftory, one written exprefiJy on the fpccies 
of Britiih dogs ; bclides a defeription of the variety 
of dogs then exiting in this country, he has added a 
fyftcmatic table of them, which we shall here infert, 
and explain by a brief account of each kitsd. 

Synopsis of British Dogs. 
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Gaze-hound 
Gre- hound 
Levincr, or Lyeinmer 
Tumbler 

Spaniel 

Setter 

Water* fpaniel, or finder 

Spaniel gentle, or comforter 

Shepherd’s dog 
Maitifi', or ban dug. 


Wappe 

Turnfpit 

Dancer. 


i. a. The firft variety is the terrariut or terrier, which 
takes its name from its fiib terraneous employ ; being a 
final! kind of hound ufed to force the fox or other beads 
of prey out of their holes ; and, in former times, rab- 
bits out of their burrows into nets. 

b. The lrtvraritii f or harrier, is a fpccies well known 
at prefent : it derives its name from its ufe, that of 
hunting the hare ; but under this head may be placed 
the fox hound, which is only a llronger and fleeter va- 
riety, applied to a different chare. 

C. The fanguinariusy blood-hound, or Jleul-hounde 
of the Scots, was a dog of great ufe, as already noticed 
under the article Btoou-IIoueid. 

The next fubdivifion of this fpeclcsof dogs compre- 
hends thofe that hunt by the eye ; and whofe fucceft 
de pends either upon the quioknefs of their fight, their 
fw iftnefs, or their fubtilty. 

d. The ngafjtujt or gaze-hound, was the firft : it 
chaced indifferently the fox, hare, or buck. It would 
fcle£t from the herd the faltcil and faireft deer; purfue 
it by the eye ; and, if loft for a time, recover it again 
by its lingular diftingui flung faculty ; nay, ihould the 
bcaft reioin the herd, this dog would fix unerringly 
on the lame. This fpccies is now loft, or at icall un- 
known to us. 

e. The next kind is the fetorariuj, or gre-hound. Dr 
Caius informs us, that it takes its name quad preedpui 


gradm Jit inter rente/ 1 u the firft in rank among dogs:” 
that it was formerly cllecmed fo, appears from the fo- 
rcil-laws of king Canute, who enacted that no one un- 
der the degree of a gentleman Ihould prefume to keep 
a gre-hound; and Hill more ilrungly from an old YVelflf 
faying which figniiics, that “ yon may know a gentle- 
man by his hawk, his horfe, and his gre-hound.” 

The variety called the Highland gre-hound y and now 
become very fcarcc, is of very great fizc, ftrong, deep- 
chdlcd, and covered with long rough hair. This kind 
was much eftcemed in former days, and ufed in great 
numbers by the powerful chieftains in their magnificent 
hunting-matches. It had as fugacious noftriis as the 
blood-hound, and was as fierce. 

f. The tjiird fpccies is the Irvinirius, or Iorariuj ; 
the levincr or lycmmcr : the firft name is derived from 
the lightnefs of the kind; the other from the old word 
lyemnu, a thong; this fpccies being ufed to be led in a 
thong, and flipped at the game. Our author fays that 
this dog was a kind that hunted both by feent and 
fight ; and in the form of its body obferved a medium 
between the hound and the gre-hound. This probabty 
is the kind now known among us by the name of the 
Irjh gre-hound , a dog now extremely fcarce in that 
kingdom, the late king of Poland having procured from 
them as many as poflible. They were of the kind called 
by Button le grand Dan>it, and probably imported there 
by the Danes who long poflefled that kingdom. Their 
ufe feems originally to have been for the chacc of wolves 
with which Ireland fwarmed till the latter end of the 
laft century. As foon as thefe animals were extirpated, 
the number* of the dogs decreafod ; for, from that pe- 
riod, they were kept only for ftatc. 

g- The vertagvj, or tumbler, is a fourth fpccies ; 
which took its prey by mere fubtilty, depending nei- 
ther on the fagacity of its nofe, nor its fwiftnefa : if it 
came into a warren, it neither barked, nor ran on the 
rabbits ; but by a feeming negle£l of them, or atten- 
tion to fometh; ng die, deceived the object till it got 
within reach, fo as to take it by a fudden fpring. This 
dog was h is than the hound, more feraggy, had prickt 
up ear*, and by Dr Caius’s defeription feems to aufwcr 
to the modem lurcher. 

The third fubdivifion of the more generous dogs com- 
prehends thofe which were ufed in fowling. 

h. Firft, the Hifpaniolut , or fpaniel ; from the name, 
it may be f uppofed that we were indebted to Spain for 
this breed. There were two varieties of this kind : the 
firft ufed to fpring the game, which are the fame with 
our ftarter*. The other variety was ufed only for the net, 
and was called index or the fetter; a kind well known 
at prefent. This kingdom has been long remarkable for 
producing dogs of this fort, particular care having been 
taken to preferve the breed iu the utmoft purity. They 
are llili diilinguifticd by the name of EngHJh Spaniels; 
fo that, notwithftanding the derivation of the name, it 
is probable they are native* of Great Britain. 

i. The aquaiicut t or finder, was another fpccies ufed 
in fowling; was the fame with our watcr-fpanicl ; and 
was ufed to find or recover the game that was (hot. 

k. The Mehuus, or fotor, the fpaniel gentle or com- 
forter of Dr Caius (the modern lap-dog), was the 
laft of this diviiion. The Maltcfc little dog* were as 
much efteemed by ’the fine ladies of pail times ns thofe 
of Bologna arc among the modem. Old Holliiigihcd 
is ridiculoufly fcvcrc on the fair of his days for their 
N 2 cxccflivc 
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Cini*. execfGve palfion for thefe little animals ; which is fuffi- 
cicnt to prove that it was, in his time # , a novelty, 
yfe jy * 2 * r ^ ,c * f ccon< ® grand divilion of dors comprehend* 
£ut*ittl. the ruji'uij or thole that were ufed ill tnc country. 

a. The firft fpecies is the paJloraHs, or (hepherd's 
dog ; which is the fame that is ufed at prtfent, either 
in guarding our flocks, or in driving herds of cattle. 
This kind is fo well trained for thefe purpofes as to at- 
tend to every pan of the herd, be it ever fo large v con 
fine them to the road; and force in every liraggler. 
without doing it the leafl injury. 

b. The next ii the viuaticus, or catcnarius ; the 
tnailiif or ban dog ; a fpccics of £reat free and 
ftrength, and a very loud barker. Caius tells us that 
three of thefe were reckoned a match for a bear; and 
four for a lion: but from an experiment mkde in the 
Tower of London, that noble quadruped was found an 
unequal match to only three. Two of the dogs were 
di fabled in the combat, but the third forced the lion to 
fcck for fafety by flight. The Englifh bull-dog feents 
to belong to this fpccics ; and probably is the dog our 
author mention* under the title of laniarius. Great Bri- 
tain was fo noted for it* maftitTs, that the Roman empe- 
rors appointed an officer in this ifland under the name 
of procurator fytugii, whofe folc buflnefs was to breed, 
and tranfmit from hener to the amphitheatre, fuch as 
would prove equal to the combats of the place. Gra- 
tius fpeaks in high tenn* of the excellency of tlie Bri- 
tiih dog. 

0 )* 4 gtii.c*, jftquc ipfos Lie at penetrate Britaunos ? 

lift. 175. 0 quanta f/f mrrees , et 91 usntum imbendsa fupra! 

Si non ad ffvcutn, mensiturofque Jt cores 
Protinus: hdc uno eji catuus jafluta Britannia. 
dt magnum cum rcmi opus, bromendaque virtue, 

Ft v oc at exJtftno presets dsjcritmnt At avers. 

Non tunc tgrqpot tantum admirere Muloffos. 

If Britain f s diflant coait we dare explore. 

How much beyond the coft the valued ftorc ? 

If fhape and beauty not alone wc prize, 

Which nature to the Britijh hound denies: 

But when the mighty toil the huntfman warms, 
And all the foul is rous’d by fierce alarms, 

When Mars calls furious to lh’ enfanguiu’d field, 
Even bold AJohJfians then to thcl'c mull yield. 

Strabo tells us that the maflifFs of Britain were trained 
to war, and were ufed by the Gauls in their battles ; 
and it is certain a well trained maAiff might be of ufc 
ru did retting fnch half-armed and irregular combatants 
as the adverfarics of the Gauls Term generally to have 
been before the Romans conquered them. 

3. The laft divifibn is that of the dtgenerer, or curs. 

a. The firil of thefe was the naappe, a name derived 
from its note ; its only ufe Was to alarm the family by 
barking, if any perfon approached the houfe. 

b. Of this dan was the ver/ator, or turn-fpit ; and 
hkflly the faiitat-jr or danciog-dog ; or fuch as was 
taught variety of trick*, and carried about by idle people 
as a fhew. Thefe degmeres were of no certain fhape, be- 
ing mongrels or mixtutca of ail kinds of dogs. 

M. dr Button has given a genealogical table of all 
the known do;;?, in which he makes the chirn deberger, 
or Ihtphcni's dog, the origin of all, becaufe it is na- 
turally the mod fen Able. TKj’i table or tree i* intend- 
ed not only to exhibit the different kind* of dog*,, but 
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to give an Idea of their varieties as arifing from a dege- C inis. 
Deration in particular climates, and from a commixture v— 
of the different races. It is conftru&cd in the form See Plate 
of a geographical chart, preferring as much as pofliblc CXXXi. 
the pofition of the different climates to which each va- 
riety naturally belongs. The (hepherd’s dog, as already 
mentioned, is the root of the tree. This dog, when 
tranfported into Laplaud, or other very cold climates, 
afluine* ar. ugly appearance, and (brinks into a fmallcr 
fire : but, in Ruffia, Iceland, and Siberia, where the 
climate is Iff? rigorous, and the people a little more 
advanced in civilization, he feems to be better teenm- 
pliihcd. Thefe changes arc occafmncd foldy by the 
influence of tliofc climates, which produce no great 
alteration in the figure of this dog ; for, in each of 
thefe climate.*, his ears are erc£t, his hair thick and 
long, his afpret wild, and he barks lefs frequently, and 
in a different manner, than in more favourable cli- 
mates, where he acquires a finer polifli. The Iceland 
dog is the only one that has noth;* ears entirely crcit; 
for their extremities arc a little inclined | and Icclaud, 
of all the northern regions, has been longed inhabited, 
by half civilized nun. 

The fame fhepherd’s dog, when- brought into tem- 
perate climates, and among a people peril. ctly civilized, 
as Britain, France, Germany, would, by the mere in- 
fluence of the climate, lofc his favage afpcCl, his crc& 
cars, his rude, thick, long hair, and aflumc the figure 
of a bull dog, the hound, and the Irifli {pre-hound. 

The bull-dog and Iriih grey-hound have their ears Hill 
paitly crett, and very much refeubte, both in their 
manners anil fauguinary temper, the dog from which 
they derive their origin. The hound is fartbeff remo- 
ved from the fhcphetd’s dog ; for his ears are long and 
entirely pendulous. The gcutlcncfs, docility, and even 
the timidity of the hound, arc proofs of his great de- 
generation, or rather of the great perfefttun he has 
acquired by the long and tateful education bellowed 
cm him by man. 

The hound, the harrier, and the terrier, conflitute 
but one race ; for, it has been remarked, that in the 
fame litter, hounds, harriers, and terriers, have been 
brought forth, though the female hound had been co- 
vered by only one of thefe three dogs. I have joined . 
the common harrier to the Dalmatian dog, or harrier 
of Bengal, becaufe they differ only in having more or 
fewer fpots on their coat. I Iiavc alfo linked the turn- 
fpit, or terrier with crooked legs, with the common . 
terrier; becaufe the defedt in the legs of the former 
has originally proceeded from a difeafe fimilar to the 
rickets, with which fomc individuals luid beco affe&cd, 
and tranfmit ted the deformity to their defendants. 

The liound, when tranfported into Spain and Bar- 
bary, where all, animal* have fine, long, bufhy hair,, 
would be converted into the fpanicl and water-dog. 

The great and final! fpanicl, which differ only in fizc, . 
when brouglu into Britain, have changed their white 
colour into black, and become, by the influence of cli- 
mate, the great and little King Charles’s dog : To 
thefe may be joined the pyrame, which i* only a King 
Charles’s dog, black like the others, but marked with 
red on the four legs, and a fpot of the fame colour a- 
bove each eye, and on the muzzle. 

The Irifli gre-hound, tranfported to the north, is 
become the gTcit Danifh dog; and, when carried to 
the foutb, was coaverted into the common gre-hound. 

The 
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C%rU- The lar^eft gre-ho*. nds come from the Levant, thofe 
“v— of a fra tiler fire from Italy ; and tbofe Italian gre- 
houmls carried into Britain, have been (till farther di- 
minifhed. 

The great Dauifli dog, tranfported iuto Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, has been chan- 
ged into the Iriih gre-hound, which is the largdl of 
all dogs* 

The bull-dog, tranfported from Britain to Den- 
mark, is become the little Danifh dog ; and the latter, 
brought into warm climate*, has been converted into 
the Turkilh dog. AUthefc races, with their varieties, 
have been produced by the influence of climate, joined 
to the efftcU of lhcltcr, food, and education. The 
other dogs a»r not pure races, but have proceeded 
from commixtures of thofe already deferibed. I have 
flunked, in the table, by dotted lines, the double ori- 
gin of thefe mongrels. 

The gre-hound and Iri(h gre-hound have produ* 
oed the mongrel gre-hound, called alio the gre- 
hound with wolf’s hair. The muzzle of this mongrel 
is lefs pointed than that of the true gre-hound, which 
is very rare in France. 

The great Danifh dog and the large fpaniel liavc 
produced the Calabrian dog, which is a beautiful anir 
mal, with long bulky luir, and larger thin the Irifh 
gre-hound. 

The fpaniel and terrier have produced the dog cal- 
led burgos. 

From the fpaniel and little Danifh dog has pro- 
ceeded the lion-dog, which is now very rare. 

The dogs with long, fine, crifped hair, called the 
benjfi* t dngt, and which are larger than the water-dog, 
proceed from the fpaniel and water-dog. 

The little water-dog comes from tlie water-dog and 
fault fpaniel* 

From the bull-dog and Iriih gre-hound proceeds 
a mongrel called the mqfirff", which is larger than the 
bull-dog, and refcmblcs the latter more than the Iriih 
gre-hound. 

The pug-dog proceeds from the bull-dog and fmall 
Danifh dog. 

All thcle dogs are Ample mongrels, and are produ- 
ced by the commixture of two pure races. But there 
are other dogs, called double mongrels, bccaufc they pro- 
ceed from the junction of a pure race with a mongrel. 
The baftard pug-dog is a double mongrel from a mix- 
ture of the pug-dog with the little Danifh dog. The 
Alicaat dog is aifo a double mongrel, proceeding from 
the pug-dog and fmall fpaniel. The Maltefe, or lap- 
fog, is a double mongrel, produced between the (mall 
fpaniel and little water-dog. 

Daftly, there are dog* which may be called triple 
mongrels, bccaufc they art produced by two mixed ra- 
ces. Of this kind are the Artois and Iflois dogs, 
which arc produced by the pug-dog and the haflard 
pug-dog ; to which mar be added the dogs called flrtei- 
dogs, wb ich referable no particular kind, bccaufc they 
proceed from races which have previoufly been fevcral 
times mixed. 

Tbb following is a fy Hematic catalogue of all the 
known dogs, at arranged by- Mr Pennant in his Hi- 
ftory of Quadrupeds : 

I. Shepherd’s dog (Ctmis domejlicus , Din. Lc Chun 


de Berger, Buff. ) ; fo called, bccaufc it bceomca with- Canli. 
out difeipline abnoft inllantly the guardian of the flocks, V - 1 
keeps them within bounds, reduces the ftragglcrs to 
their proper limits, and defends them from the attack* 
of the wolves. We have this variety in England j but 
it is fmall and wxak. It is the paftoralis of Caius 
shove mentioned. Thofe of France and the Alpi are 
very large and flrong; fharp-nofed ; eredl and (Harp ear- 
ed ; very hair}', cfpccially about the neck ; and have their 
tails turned up or curled : and by accident their faces 
often fhow the marks of their combats with the wolf. 

Its varieties or neared allies are : a, Pomeranian 
dog. b, Siberian dog. The other varieties in the in- 
land parts of the empire and Siberia noticed by Buffon, 
arc chiefly from the fkepherd’s dog : and there is a 
high-limbed taper-bodied kind, the common dog of 
the Cabuuc and independent Tartan, excellent for the 
chacc and rJl ufes. 

2. The Hound, or dog with long, fmooth, and pen- 
dulous cars. This is the fame with the blood-bound 
in Cuius’* Table, (It Chun courani, Buff. Cents fagax*. 

Din. V It is the head of the other kinds with fmooth 
and hanging cars: a. Harrier; b, Dalmatian, vulgarly 
the Danhh, a beautiful fpotted dog ; e, Turnfpit; J, 

\\ a taxing, great and lmaih 

From tlus flock branches out another race with , 
pendent ears,, covered with long hairs, andlcfa is fize; 
which form,. 

3. 'Die Spaniel; ( Cams ennadarius, Din.) Thofe of 
this kind vary in fixe from the fetting dog to the 
fpringing fpaniel*, and fame of the little lap-dogs ; as, 

a. King Charles's. Charles II. never went out ex- 
cept attended hy numbers .of this kind, b, Le fiyrame 
of Buifon. Fur this fort, though common in Britain^ 
there is no Engliih name. It is black, marked on the 
legs with red, and having a fpot of the fame colour 
above each eye. e. The Shock-dog. 

4. Dogs with fhort pendent ears, and long legs and 
bodies; as, 

a, Irifh gre-hound; ( U Matin, Buff.): a variety 
once very frequent in Ireland, and ufed in the chacc 
of die wolf ; now very fcarce. Probably the fame 
with the levirux in Cains’ a table, deferibed above. 

b. Common gre-hound, deferibed above under Caius’s 
table; (le Juvrier et Schre&er, Buff. Canis grains, Din.) 

Its varieties arc, 1. ludsan gre-hound, fmall and fmooth: 

2. Oriental gre-hound, tall, Header, with very pendulous 
ears, and very long hairs on the tail banging down a 
great length. 

c. Dam th dog, of a ftronger make than a gre-hound : 
tlie large ft of dogs; (le Grand Damir, Buff.) Mr 
Pennant thinks it probable, that of this kind were the 
dogs of Epirus, mentioned by Ariftotk, lib. iri, c. 21;. 
or thofe of Albania, the modem Sehirwin or Eatt 
Georgia, fo beautifully deferibed by Pliny, lib. viit. c.40. 

Perhaps to this head may be referred the vail dogs of 
Thibet, faid by Marco Paolo to be as big as affes, and 
ufed in that country to take wild beads, and -efpecially 
the wild oxen called Bryammi. 

d, Maftiff, (le Digue dt* /nrte race. Buff. Canis me - 
hfus, Din.): Very flrong and thick made; the head 
large; the bps great, and banging down on each fulc; 
a fine and noble countenance ; grows to a great free: 

A Britifh kind. See above under Dr Caius’s table. 

5. Dogs with fhort pendent ears, fhort compact * 

bodies, 
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bodies, (hort nofcs, and generally fhort legs. a. Bull- 
dog (U Dogury Buff.), with a Ihort nofc, and under 
jaw longer than the upper : a cruel and very fierce 
kind, often biting before it barks *, peculiar to England ; 
the breed fcarcer than it has been finer the barbarous 
cuftom of bull-baiting has declined. b, Pug-dog, ( le 
J)qgum 9 BjifF.): A fmall fpcctes; an innocent refem- 
blauce of the latl. r, Bafiard pug, (le Roquet , Buff.) 
</, Naked, ( U th'iat Turc t Buff.): A degenerate (peeks 
with naked bodies; having loll their liair by the heat 
of climate. 

Dogs arc found in the Society i Hands, New Zea- 
land, and the Low itlamls; there are alfo a few in 
New Holland. Of thefe arc two varieties : 

a, Rcfcmbling the (harp-nofed pricked-car fliepherd’* 
cur. Thofe of New Z eland are of the larged fort. In 
tlu: Society iflamls they are the common food, and are 
fattened w :th vegetables, which the natives cram down 
their throats as we ferve turkeys when they will volun- 
tarily eat no more. They arc killed lij ilrangling, 
and the extravafated blood is pivfcrvcd in cocoa-nut 
file lb, and baked for the table. They grow very fat, 
and arc allowed, even by Europeans who have got 
over their prejudices, to be very fwcet and palatable. 
But the lallc for the fletli of ilie-re animals was not 
confined to the inlanders of the Pacific ocean. The 
ancients reckoned a young and fat dog excellent food, 
efpccially if it had been call rated: Hippocrates placed 
it on a footing with mutton and pork; and in another 
place fays, that the fiefh of a grown dog is wholcfomc 
and (Irengthening, of puppies relaxing. The Romans 
admired fucking puppies : they facrificed them alfo to 
their divinities, and thought them a {upper in which 
the gods themfelves delighted. 

l t The barbet, whofc hair being long and filky, is 
greatly valued by the New Zelunders for trimming their 
ornamental drefs. This variety is not eaten. The 
iflandera never ufc their dogs for any purpofes but 
what we mention ; and take fuch care of them aa not 
to fuflerthem even to wet their feet. They are ex- 
ccflively ftupid, have a very had nofc for fmelling, and 
fcldom or never bark, only now and then howl. The 
New /.danders feed their dog* entirely with fifh. 

The Marquefas, Friendly I Hands, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, and Eailcr Iflc, have not yet received 
thofe animals. 

Haviko thus traced the varieties of the Dog, and 
noticed the peculiarities of each, we (hall now give its 
general natural hillory. 

From the thudun of the teeth, it might be con- 
cluded a prion that the dog is a carnivorous animal. 
He docs not, however, tat indifcriminately every kind 
of animal fubfDncc. 'Ilicrc are feme birds, as the co- 
lymbus aurdticus, which the water-dog will lay hold of 
with keennefs, but will not bring out of the water, be- 
cuufe it* fincll is exceedingly offenfive to him. He 
will not cat the bones of a goofc, crow, or hawk : but 
he devours even the putrid fiefh of moil other animals. 
He is poflefled of fuch llrong digeflive powers, a* to 
draw nouri fitment from the harddl bones. When fiefh 
cannot be procured, he will cat fifli, fruits, fucculent 
herbs, and bread of all kinds. When opprefled with 
ficknefs, to which he is very fubjedt, efpccially in the 
beginning of fumir.vr, ai d before ill weather, in order 


to procure a puke, he eats the leaves of the quicken- CanU. 
graft), the bearded wheat -grafs, or the rough cock's- '"’V™ 1 
foot grafs, which give* him immediate relief. When 
he Heals a piece of flefil, as coufcious of the immorality 
of the adlion, he runs off with his tail hanging and 
bent in betwixt his feet. 

His drink i* water, which take* in fmall quanti- 
ties at a time, by licking with his tongue. He is in 
fomc meafurc obliged to Sick in this manner, otherwife 
his nofe would be irnmerfed in the water. 

Hi* excrements arc generally hard fcybals, which, 
efpccially after eating hones, are white, and go by the 
name of album grecom among phyficians. This album 
gr.ccum was for a long time in great repute as a feptic; 
but it 19 now entirely difregarded. He does not throw 
out his excrement* promifeuoufiy upon every thing that 
happens to be in the wav, but upon Hones, trunks of 
trees, or barren places. This is a wife inllitution of 
nature ; for the excrements of a dog deflroy almoll c- 
very vegetable or animal fubitance. They arc of fuch 
a putrid nature, that if a man’s fiioe touches them 
when recently expelled, that particular part will rot iu 
a few days. He oblcrvea the fame method in making 
his urine, which he throws out at a fide. It is re- 
markable, that a dog will not pals a Hone or a wall a- 
gainll which any other dog has pifTed, without follow- 
ing his example, although a hundred fiuruld occur in a 
few minutes, iu fo much that it is alloni thing bow fuch 
a quantity can be fccretcd in fo fhort a time. 

The dog is an animal not only of quick motion, but 
remarkable for travelling very long journeys. He can 
tidily keep up with his mailer, either on foot or horfe- 
back, for a whole day. When fatigued, he docs not 
fvveat, but lolls out hi* tongue. Every kind of dog can 
fwim; hut the water-dog excels in that article. 

The dog runs round when about to lie down, in or- 
der to difeover the moll proper fituation. He lies ge- 
nerally on his bread, with his head turned to one fide, 
and fometimes w ith bis head above bis two fore-feet. 

He fleep* little, and even that does not feem to be very 
quiet ; for he often Ha»t*, and feems to bear with 
more icutcnefs in deep than when awake. They 
have a tremulous motion iu deep, frequently move 
their legs, and bark, which is an indication of dream- 
ing. 

Dog* are pofiefied of the fenfation of fmelling in a 
high degree. They can trace their mailer by the fmtll 
of bis feet in a church, or in the llrcct* of a populous 
city. This fenfation is nut equally flrong in every 
kind. The hound cm trace game, or his mailer’s 
Heps, 24 hours afterwards. He barks more furioudy 
the nearer he approaches the fowls, utilef* he be beat 
and trained to filcnce. 

The dog cats envioufiy, with oblique eyes ; is an 
enemy to beggars; bites at a done dung at it; is fond 
of licking wound*; how ls at certain .note* in inulic, and 
often urine* on hearing them. 

With regard to the propagation of dogs, the females 
admit the male* before they are 12 months old. They 
remain in i'cafon io, 12, or even 15 days, daring which 
time they will admit a variety of males. They come 
in fcafon generally twice in the year, and more fre- 
quently in the cold than in the hot months. The male 
difeovers the condition of the female by the fmcll; but 
ft;c fcldom admit* him the full fix or feven days. One 
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Cinif. coitus will make her conceive a great n umber of young ; 

- but, when not retrained, ihc will admit frveral d >gs 
every day : ihc feems to have no choice or predilec- 
tion, except in favour of large dogs: from this circum- 
ftancc it fometimes happens, that a fraail female, who 
has admitted a mafliff, periftics in bringing forth her 
\oung« During the time of copulation, thefe animals 
cannot feparate themfcltt'S hut remain united fo long 
as the erection fublifts. This is owing to the ftrufture 
of the parts. The dog has not only a bone in his pe- 
' nis, but in the middle of lie corpus cavcrnofum thrre 
is a large hollow, which is blown tip in the time of e- 
rtftion to a confidcrabtc bulk. The female, on the 
other hand, has a larger clitoris than perhaps any other 
animal : be Tides, a large firm protuberance rifes in the 
time of copulation, and remains perhaps longer than 
that of the male, and prevent# him from retiring till it 
fubfides : accordingly, after the aft of copulation is 
over, the male turns about in order to reft himfclf on 
his legs, and remains in that pofition till the parts turn 
flaccid. The female goes with young about nine 
weeks. They generally bring forth from fix to twelve 
puppies. Thofe of a fmall fizc bring forth five, four, 
and fometimes but two. They continue to copulate 
and hring forth during life, which lalls generally about 
14 or 15 year#. The whelps arc commonly blind, and 
cannot open their eyes till the 10th or 12th day: the 
males art like the dog, the females like the bitch. In 
the fourth month, they lofe fomc of their teeth, which 
are foot! fucceeded by others. 

The dog has fuch a flrong rrfcmblance to the wolf 
and the fox, that he is commonly fuppofed to be the 
produ&ion of one or other of thefe animals tamed and 
civilized, BufFon informs us, that he kept a young 
dog and a young wolf together till they were three 
years of age, without their difeovering the Icaft incli- 
nation to copulate. He made the fame experiment 
upon a dog and a fox ; but their antipathy was father 
increafed when the female was in fcafon* From thefe 
experiments he concludes, that dogs, wolves, and foxes, 
are pcifcftly diftinft genera of animals. There has, 
however, been lately an inftancr to the contrary: 
Mr Brooke, animal-merchant in Holbom, turned a 
wolf to a Pomeranian bitch in heat ; the congrcls was 
immediate, and as ufual between dog and bitch : flic 
produced ten puppies. Mr Pennant faw one of them 
at Gordon Gallic, that had very much the rt-frrobUnce 
of a wolf, and alfo much of its nature; being flipptd 
at a weak deer, it iuftantly caught at the animal’# 
throat and killed it. ** I could not Itarn (fays Mr Pen- 
nant) whether this mongrel continued its fpectes ; but 
another of the fame kind did, and flocked the neigh- 
bourhood of Fochabers, in the county of Moray 
(where it was kept), with a multitude of curs of a moft 
wolfifli afpeft. — There was lately living a mongrel 
offspring of this kind. It greatly refrmblcd its wolf 
parent. It was firil the props ity of Sir Wolftein 
Dixey ; afterwards of Sir WiUughby .A ft on. During 
day it was very tame; but at night fometimes rclapfcd 
into ferocity. It never barked, but rather howled ; 
when it came into field* where fhcep were it would 
feign Umcncfs, but if no one was prefent would in- 
ftantly attack them. It had been fecn in copulation 
with a bitch, which afterward# pupped : the breed was 
imagined to rcfcmblc in many reipeft* the fuppofed 


fire. It dud between the age of five and fix. — The Cards. 

b’tcb will alfo breed with the fox. The woodman of v * J 

the man *r of Mongcwdl, in Oxfordshire, hn» a bitch, 
which conftantly follows him, the offspring of a tame 
dog-fox by a Ihcphcrd’* cur; and ftic again has had 
puppies by a dog. Since there are fucli authentic 
proof# of the further continuance of the breed, we 
may turcly add the wolf and fox to the other fuppofed 
flunks of thefe faithful dome ftics.” 

With regard to the natural difpofition of the dog ; 
in a lavage ftatc, lie is fierce, cruel, and voracious ; 
but, when civilized and accurtomcd to live with men, 
he is polTcired of every amiable quality. He feem# 
to have no other dtiire than to plcafc and protect his 
mailer. He i* gentle, obedient, fobmillive, and faith- 
ful. Thefe difpoiitions, joined to his almolt un- 
hounded fagacity, juflly claim the cfticm of mankind. 
Accordingly no animal is fo much carefled or refpefted: 
be is fo duftile, and fo much funned to plcafc, that he 
afTumcs the very air and temper of the family in which 
he rc fide*. 

An animal endowed with fuch uncommon qualities 
mull anlwcr many ufcful purpofes. Hi# fidelity and 
vigilance arc daily employed to proteft our perfons, our 
flocks, or our goods. The acute nef# of hi# fmcll gain* 
him employment in hunting; he i# frequently employ- 
ed as a tumfpit: at BruiTcIsatul in Holland he is train- 
ed to draw little carts to the herb-market ; and in the 
uorthitn region* draw* a fledge with hi# mailer in it, 
or loadcn with provifion*. The Kamfchalkans, Es- 
quimaux, and Greenlanders, ft rangers to the fofter vir- 
tues, treat thefe poor animal* with great neglcft. 

The former, during fummer, the feafoti in which they 
arc lift let's, turn them Ioofe to provide for themfclves ; 
and recall them in Oftobcr into their ufual confinement 
and labour ; from that time till fpring they are fed 
with filh-bones and ojtana, i. e. putrid fiih preferved tit 
pits, and ferved up to them mixed with hot water. 

Thofe ufed for draught are calf rated; and four, yoked 
to the carriage, will draw five poods* or a hundred ami 
ninety F'nglilh pound*, befides the driver; and thus 
foadeti, will travel 30 verfts, or xo mile# a-day ; or if 
unlnaden, on hardened fnow, on Aider* of bone, a 
a hundred and fifty verfts, or a hundred EngHih milts. 

It i# pretty certain, Mr Pennant obferves, that tlic 
Kimfcliatkan dogs are of wolfifti defeent; for wolves 
abound in that country, in all pail# of Sil>cria, ami even 
under the arftic circle. If their maftcr is flung out of his 
fledge, thrywant the affectionate fidelity of the European . 
kind, and leave hun to follow, never flopping t 'll the 
fledge is overturned, or clfe Hopped by fomc impediment. 

The great traveller of the 1 31I1 century, Marco Polo, had 
knowledge of this fpccics of conveyance from the mer- 
chant# v ho went far north tu traffic for the precious 
fur#. He defer i be# the fledge* ; add*, th.it they were 
drawn by fix great dog# ; and that they changed them 
and the llecfgcs on the road, as we do at prefent in go- 
ing poft. The Kamfchatkans make ule of the ftritw 
of dog# for clothing, and the long hair for ornament: 
fomc nations are fond of them a# a food ; and reckon 
a fat dog a great delicacy'. Both the A fistic and 
American favagos ufe thefe animals in lacrifice# to their 
gods, to brfpcak favourer avert evil. When the Kcv 
rcki dread any infection, they kill a dog, wind the i>- 
teitiuci round two pule#, and pafs between them. 

6 The 
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The Greenlanders are not better mailers. They 
leave their dogs to feed on mufclei or berries; utiUTs 
in a great rapture of foals, w hen they treat them with 
the Mood and garbage. Tbefc people alfo fometimra 
eat their dogs ; ufe the fit ins for coverlets, for cloth- 
ing, or to border and fcara their habits ; and their hell 
thread is made of the guts. Thcfc northern dogs in 
general are large ; and in the frigid parti at lead have 
the appearance of woke* : arc uftully white, with a 
black face ; fumctiineB varied with black and white, 
fometimes ali white ; rarely brown or alt black: have 
iharp nofts, thick hair, and fhort cars ; and fcldom 
hark, hut let up a fort of growl or favage howl. They 
deep abroad ; and make a lodge in the fnmv, lying 
with only their nofea out. They fvvim moll excrllcnt- 
lv ; and will hunt in packs the ptarmigan, arelic fox, 
polar bear, ard leak lying on the ice. The natives 
fometimes ufe them in the chafe of the bear. They 
urc exccflively fierce; and, like wolves, iuflantly fly on 
the few domcllic animals introduced into Greenland. 
They will fight among thcmfelves even to death. Ca- 
nine madneft is unknown in Greenland. Being to the 
natives in the place of horfes, the Greenlanders fallen 
to their fledges from four to ten; and thus make their 
vifits in fitvage ftate, or bring home the animals they 
have killed. Egcdc fays that they will travel over the 
ice 15 Gerrr.sm miles in a day, or 60 Englifh, with 
fledges toaden with their mailers and five or fix large 
deals. 

Thofc of the neighbouring ifland of Iceland have a 
great rdVmblancc to them. As to thole of Newfound- 
land, it is not certain that there is any diilinll breed : 
moll of them are curs, with a crofs of the mail iff ; 
fuine will, and others will not, take the water, ablo- 
lutely refuting to go in. The cmm lry was found un- 
inhabited, which makes it more probable that they 
were introduced by the EitrttdKpa ; who ufe them, as 
the fn£lory does in Hudfon’a bay, to draw firing from 
the woods to the forts. The favages who trade to 
Hudfon's bay make ufe of the woliilh kind to draw 
their furs. 

It is Angular, that the race of European dugs Amur 
as ftrong an antipathy to this American fpccics as 
they do to the wolf itfclf. They never meet with 
them, but they ihow all pofliblc figns of difiike, and 
will fall on and worry them; while the woliilh breed, 
with every mark of timidity, puts its tail between its 
legs, and runs from the rage of the others. Thisaver- 
fiou to the wolf is natural to all genuine dogs ; for it 
is well known that a whelp, which has never feen a 
wolf, will at firft fight tremble, and run to its mailer 
for protection ; an old dog will inftantly attack it. 
Yet thefe animal* may be made to breed with one an- 
other as above fhown ; and the following abftrn& of a 
letter from Dr Pallas to Mr Pennant, dated Odlobcr 
5 th 1781, affords a further confismation of the fail. 
“ I have fees at Mofcow about twenty fpurious animals 
from dogs and black wolves. They are for the moft 
part like wolves, except that fume carry their tails 
higher, and have a kind of hoarfe barking. They 
mult iply among thcmfclvcs : and fome of the whelps 
are gtcyiih, nifty, or even of the whitilh hue of the 
ar&ic wolves; and one of thofe I faw, in ihape, tail, 
.and hair, and even in barking, fo like a cur, that was 
k not for Ins head aud ears, \ui ill-natured look, and 
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fearful oefs it the approach of man, X fliould hardly Cauls.' 
have believed that it was of the fame breed.* * J 

The dog is liable to many difeafes, as thcfcab, raad- 
nefft, &c. and he fcldom wants the tarnia or tape-worm 
in his guts, efpecially if he drinks dirty water. 

IT. The fecond fpecies of tliis genut is the Luips, The WoH* 
or Wolf. He has a long head, pointed nofc, ears 
erc& and fltarp, long legs well clothed with hair; 
tail bulhy and bending down, with the tip black; 
head and neck afli-coloured; body generally pale brown 
tinged with yellow: fometimes found white, and fume- 
times entirely black. The wolf it larger and fiercer 
than a dog. His eye* fparkle, and there it a gTcat 
degree of fury and wildncfs in hit looks. He draws 
up his claws when lie walks, to prevent hia tread from 
bring heard. His neck i* (hort, but admitt of very 
quick motion to either fide. Hit teeth are large and 
Iharp; and hit bite is terrible, at hi* llrength is great. 

The wolf, cruel, hut cowardly and fufpicious, flic* front 
man ; and feklom venture* out of the woods, except 
preffed by hunger : but when this become* extreme, 
he braves danger, and will attack men, H rfes, dogs, 
and cattle of all kinds ; even the graves of the dead 
are not proof againtt his rapacity. Thefe circum- 
llanccs arc finely deferibed, in the following lilies : 

By wintry famine rous'd, ... — 

Cruel as death, and hungry at the grave I 
B irning for blood 1 bony, and ghaunt, and grim! 

AtTc milling wolves in raging troops dtfeend ; 

And, pouring o*tr the country, bear along. 

Keen as the north-wind fwerps the gloffy fnow. 

All it their prlae. They fallen on the ftccd, 

Prcfs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 

Nor can the bull his awful front deft nd, 

Or fliake the murthrring favages away. 

Rapacious at the mother’s throat they fly, 

And tear the fer earning infant fiom her bread. 

The god-like face of man avails him nought. 

Even beauty, force divine ! at whole bright glance 
The generous lion Hands in foften’d gaae, 

Here blecdr, a haplcfs undiftinguiih’d prey. 

But if, appris’d of the fevere attack, 

The country be fhut up, lur’d by the feent. 

On church- yard* drear (inhuman to relate !) 

The difappointed pjuwlcrs fall, end dig 

The fluouded body from the grave ; o'er which, 

Mix’d with foul fiudesand frighted gholls, they hood. 

Thonsox’s Winter. 

The wolf, unlike the dog, is an enemy to all fo- 
ciety, and keept nojeompany even with thofc of hi* 
own fpecies. When feveral wolves appear together, 
it is not a focicty of peace, but of war; it is attended 
with tumult and dreadful prowlings, and indicates an 
attack upon fome large ammaj, as a flag, an ox, or a 
formidable maftiff. This military expedition is no 
fooncr finiihed, than they feparate, and each return* 
in filcnce to his folitude. There is even little intetv 
courfc between the males and females : They feci the 
mutual attritions of love but once a-ycar, and never 
remain long together. The females come in feafon in 
winter: many males follow the fame female; and thisaf- 
fociation is more bloody than the former; forthey growl, 
chafe, fight, and tear one another, aad often facrificc 
3 him 
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■C*"?*- him tl»at is preferred by' the female. The female com- 

■~~v— monly flics a long time, fatigues lier admirer*, and 
retire*, while they fleep, with the moft alert or inoft 
favourite male. 

The feafon of love continues only twelve or fifteen 
ehvs; it commences with the oldeil females} the young 
one* are not fo early difjmftd. The males have no 
marked period, hut are equally ready at all times. 
ITicy go from female to female, according as they arc in 
a condition to receive them. They begin with the old 
females alx>ut the end of December, and linifh with 
the young ones in the mouth of February or beginning 
of March. The time of geilation is about three 
months ami a half ; and young whelp* are found from 
the end of April to the month of July. The wolves 
copulate like the dog*, and have an ofleou* penis, fur- 
rounded with a ring, which fwells and hinders them 
from feparating. When the females are about tobriug 
forth, they ft arch for a concealed place in the inmotl 
receflea of the forrtl. After fixing on the fpot, they 
make it fmooth and plain for a confiderahle lpace, by 
■cutting and tearing up with their teeth all the brambles 
and brufh-wood. They then bring great quantities of 
mol*, and prepare a commodious bed for their young, 
which arc generally five or fix, though fometimes they 
bring forth (even, eight, and even nine, but never 
lefs than three. They come into the world blind, like 
the dogs; the mother fuckles them fomc weeks, and 
foon learns them to eat flefh, which fhe prepares for 
them by tearing it into fmall pieces. Some time af- 
ter (lie bring* them field-mice, young hares, par- 
tridges, and living fowls. The young wolves begin 
by playing with theft* animals, and at lalt worry them; 
then the mother pulls off the feathers, tears them in 
pieces, and give* a part to each of lier young. They 
. never leave their den till the end of fix weeks or two 
months. They then follow their mother, who leads 
them to drit.k in the hollow trunk of a tree, or in 
fomc neighbouring pool. She conduct* them back to 
thwden, or, when any danger is apprehended, obliges 
them to conceal tlttmfcivc* clfcwhcrc. Though, like 
other females, the flic-wolf is naturally more timid 
than the male ; yet when her young are attacked, (he 
defends them with intrepidity ; flu* lofci all fenfe of 
danger, and becomes perfectly furious. She never 
leaves them till their education is finifhed, till they 
arc fo firong as to need no alfiftance or protection, and 
have acquired talents fit for rapine, which generally 
happens in ten or twelve month* after their firft teeth 
(which commonly fall out in the firft month) are re- 
placed. 

Wolves acquire their full growth at the end of two 
or three year*, and live 15 «*r 20 years. When old, 
they turn whitifh, and their ticth arc much worn. 
When full, or fatigued, they fleep, but more during 
ihc day than the night, and it is always a kir.d of 
flight dumber. They drink often ; and, in the time 
of drought, when there is no water in the hollows, or 
in the trunks of old trtes, they repair, fi-vcral times 
in a day, to the brooks or rivulet*. Though extreme- 
ly voracious, if lupplied with water, they can pafs 
four or five days without meat. 

The wolf has girat It length, efpecially in the ante- 
rior parts of the oody,i*. the mufclct of the neck and 
jaw*. He carries a fheep in his mouth, and, at the 
fame time, outruns the fhep herds; fo that he can only 
Vol. IV. Tart I. 
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be flopped or deprived of his prey by dogs. Hi* bite Cans* 
is cruel, and always more obllinatc in proportion to •“V"* 
the fmallncfs of the re li fiance ; for when an animal 
can defend itfelf, he is cautious and circumfpctt. He 
never fights but from ncccifity, and not from motives 
of courage. When wounded with a ball, he cries ; 
and yet, when difpatching him with bludgeons, he 
complains not. When lie falls into a fnarc, lie is l'o 
overcome with terror, that he may Ik* either killed or 
taken alive without refinance: lie allows himfeif to 
be chained, mu/ /.led, and led where you plcafc, with- 
out exhibiting the ieaii fymptom of rcfciituicnt or ilif- 
conteot. 

The fenfe* of the wolf are excellent, but particular- 
ly his fenfe of fmclling, which often extend* farther than 
his eye. The odour of carrion ftrikes him at the di- 
stance of more than a league. He like wife feents live 
animals very far, and hunts them a long time by fol- 
lowing their trad. Wlien he iflucs from the wood, be 
never lofes the wind. He Hops upon the borders of 
the forelt, fnicIU on all fide*, and receives the emana- 
tions of living or dead animal* brought to him from a 
di fiance by the wind. Though he prefers living to 
dead animals; yet he devours the moll putrid carcafcs. 

He is fond of human fldli ; and, if It ranger, he would 
perhaps eat no other. Wolves have been known to 
follow armies, to come in troops to the field of bat- 
tle, where bodies arc carclcfdy interred, to tear tliL*m 
up, and to devour them with an infatiable avidity: 

And, when once acciillomed to human flefh, thefe 
wolves ever after attack men, prefer the Ihephcrd to the 
flock, devour women, and carry off children. Wolves 
of this vicious difpofition are called lyjupt gun uk 
by the French peafaots " ho foppof? them to be pof- 
fefled with fome evil lptrits ; and of this nature were 
the were wuip of the old Saxons. 

The wolf inhabits the continents of Europe, A- 
fia, Africa, and America ; Kamtfchaika, and eve® 
as high as the arctic circle. The wolves of North A- 
mcrica are the fmalldl ; and, when reclaimed, are 
the dog* of the native* : the wolves of Senegal the 

Lirgcll and ficrcdt ; they prey in company with the 
lion. Thofc of the Cape arc grey ftriped with black ; 
others are black.— They arc foim-i in Africa as low a* 
the Cape ; and are believed to inhabit New Holland, 
animals rcfcmbling them having been fern thereby the 
late circumnavigators. Dampicr’s people alio faw fome 
half-ilarved animal* in the Line country, which they 
fuppofed to lie wolves. In the cart, and particularly 
in Per fa, wolves are exhibited as fpeCtacles to the 
people. When young, they are learned to dance, or 
rather to perform » kind of wrcftling with a number of 
men. Chardin tell* u&, that a wolt, well educated in 
dancing, is fold at $00 French crow ns. Till* facl 
prove*, that thefe animals, by time and icftrainl, are 
l'ufceptible of fome kind of education. M. Buffon 
brought up fevcral of them : “ When young, or du- 
ring their full year (he informs us),* they are very 
docile, and even carcflmg ; and, if well fed, neither 
dtilurb the poultry nor any other animal: but, at the 
age of 18 mouths or two years, their natural ferocity 
appears, and they mull be chained, to prevent them 
from running off and doing mifehief. I brought up 
one till the age of 1 8 or 19 months, in a court along 
with fowls, none of which lie ever attacked ; hut, for 
his hill cfTay, he killed the whole in one night, with- 
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oat eating any of them. Another, having broken 
his chain, run off, after killing a dog with whom lie 
had lived in great familiarity.” 

Whole countries are foiuetimes obliged to arm, in 
order to deftroy the wolves. Princes have particular 
equipages for this fpccics of hunting, which is both 
ufcful and necelTary. Hunters diflinguifh wolves into 
young, old, and very old. They know them by the 
tracks of their feet. The older the wolf, his feet is 
the larger. The fhc-wolf't feet arc longer and more 
Gender ; her heel is alfo fmaller, and her toes thinner. 
A good blood-hound is necelTary for hunting the wolf: 
and, when he falls into the feent, he mull be coaxed 
and encouraged ; for all dogs have an aterfion from 
the wolf, and proceed with coldnefs in the chace. 
When the wolf is raifed, the gre-hounds arc let 
loofe in pairs, and one it kept fur diflodging him, if 
he gets under cover ; the other dogs are led before as 
a referve. The firft pair arc let loofe after the wolf, 
and are fupported by a man on horfe-back ; then the 
fecond pair arc let loofe at the di dance of feven or 
eight hundred paces ; and, billy, the third pair, when 
the other dogs begin to join and to teaze the wolf. 
The whole together foon reduce him to the lail extre- 
mity ; and the hunters complete the bufinefs by tab- 
bing him with a dagger. The dogs have fuch a reluc- 
tance to the wolPs flefh, that it muft be prepared and 
feafoned before they will eat it. The wolf may alfo 
be hunted with beagles or hounds ; but as he darts 
always ftraight forward, and runs for a whole day 
without flopping, the chace i3 irkfome, unlefs the 
beagles be fupported by grey-hounds, to tcaze him, 
and give the hounds time to come up. 

Wolves are now' fo rare in the populated parts of 
America, that the inhabitants leave their iheep the 
whole night unguarded : yet the governments or Pen- 
fylvania and New Jerfey did fome years ago allow a 
reward of twenty (hillings, and the lall even thirty 
(billings, for the killing of every wolf. Tradition in- 
formed them what a fcourge thofe animals had been 
to the colonies ; fo they wifely determined to prevent 
the like evil. In their infant date, wolves came down 
in multitudes from the mountain?, often attra&ed by 
the fmcll of the corpfes of hundreds of Indians who 
died of the fmall-pox, brought among them by the 
Europeans : but the animals did not confine their irt- 
falts to the dead, but even devoured in their huts the 
fick and dying favagts, 

Befidcs being hunted, wolves are deflroyed by pit- 
falls, traps, or poifon. A pcafant in France who kills 
a wolf, carries its head from village to village, and col- 
lects fome fmall reward from the inhabitants: the 
Kirgh is- Coflacks lake the wolves by the help of a large 
hawk called berlut, which is trained for the diverfion, 
and will fallen on them and tear out their eyes. Britain, 
a few centuries ago, was much in felled by them. It 
was, as appears by HoHinglhed, very noxious to the 
flocks in Scotland in 1577; nor was it entirely extir- 
pated till about 1680, when the lad wolf fell by the 
hand of the famous Sir £wcn Cameron. We may 
therefore with confidence aflert the non-cxiilcoce of 
thefe animals notwithllanding M.de Buffon maintains 
that the F.nglilh pretend to the Contrary. I': has 
been a received opinion, that the other p#rt 3 of thefe 
kingdoms were in early times delivered from this pell 
by the care of king Edgar. In England he attempted 


to efTo& it, by commuting the punifliments of certain 
crimes into the acceptance of a certain number of wolves 
tongues from each criminal ; and in Wales by con- 
verting the tax of gold and hirer in:o an annua! tax 
of 300 wolves heads. But, notwithllanding thefe his 
endeavours, and the aflertions of fame authors, bis 
fcheme proved abortive. We find, that fome cen- 
turies after the reign of that Saxun monarch, thefe 
animals were again increafcd to fuch a degree as 
to become again the object of royal attention : ac- 
cordingly Edward 1 . i filled out his royal mandate to Pe- 
ter Corbet to fuperiutend and aflilt in the dellruc- 
tion of them in the fevcral counties of Glouccllcr 
Worcellcr, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford; and in 
the adjacent county of Derby (as Cambden, p.902, 
informs us), certain perfons at Wormhill held their 
lands by the duty of hunting and taking the wolves 
that sufeiled the country, whence they were ily- 
led To look back into the Saxon times, 

we find, that in Athclllan’s reign wolves abounded fo 
in Yorkshire, that a retreat was built at Flixton in 
that county, “ to defend paflengers from the wolves, 
that they Ihould not be devoured by them and fuch 
ravages did thofe animals make during winter, parti- 
cularly in January, when the cold was fevered, that 
the Saxons diilinguifhed that month by the name of 
the wolfmoutb. 1 hey alfo called an outlaw wolfs -Item!, 
as being out of the protection of the law, proferibed, 
and as liable to be killed as that deftru&ivc beatL Ire- 
land was infcllcd by wolves for many centuries after 
their extinction in England ; for there arc accouuts of 
fome being found there as late as the year 17 10, th? 
lall prefentment for killing of wolves being made in 
the county of Cork about that time. 

In many parts of Sweden the number of wolves has 
been confiderably diminished by placing poifooed car- 
cafes in their way ; but in other places they are found 
in great multitudes. Hunger fometimes compels them 
to eat lichens : thefe vegetables were found in the 
body of one killed by a foldicr ; but it was fo weak, 
that it could fcarccly move. It probably had fed on 
the lichen vulpinus, which is a known poifon to thefe 
animals. Madnefs, in certain years, is apt to feixe 
the wolf. The confequcnccs arc often very me- 
lancholy. Mad wolves will bite hogs and dogs, and 
the lail again the human fpccies. In a tingle parifh 
•14 perfons were viclims to this dreadful malady. The 
fymplonib arc the fame with thofe attendant on the 
bite of a mad dog. Fury fparklcs in their eyes; a glu- 
tinous faliva dillils from their mouths; they carry their 
tails low, and bite indifferently men and beads. It is 
remarkable that this diieafe happens in the depth of 
winter, fo can never be attributed to the rage of the 
dog-days. Often, towards fpring, wolves get upon 
the ice of the fra, to prey on the young Teals, which 
they catcli afleep : but this repall often proves fatal tq 
them ; for the ice, de tached from the ihore, carries 
them to a great dillar.ee from hind, before they arc 
fcniible of it. In fome years a large dillrid is by this 
means delivered from thefe pernicious beads ; which 
are heard howling in a mod dreadful manner, far in 
the fca. When wolves come to nuke their attack on 
cattle, they never fail attempting to frighten away the 
men by their cries ; but the found of the horn makes 
them fly like lightning. 

There is nothing valuable in the wolf but his Ik in, 
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Can!*, which makes a warm durable fur. Ilia flelh is fo 
■""‘"‘v—-' bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence by all other 
quadrupeds; and no animal but a wolf will voluntarily 
eat a wolf. The fmell of his breath is exceedingly of- 
fcnlive. As, to appeafe hunger, he f wallows indif- 
criminatcly every thing he can find, corrupted fldh, 
bones, hair, (kins half tanned and covered with lime, 
he vomits frequently, and empties himfelf oftener than 
he fills. In fine, the wolf is confummatcly difagree- 
able ; his afpeft is bafe and ravage, his voice dreadful, 
his odour infupportablc, his difpofition perverfe, his 
manners ferocious; odious and definitive when living, 
and, when dead, he is pcrfe&ly ufclefs. 

Hyana. 1 1 1 . The Hyjena has a ftraight jointed tail, W'ith tlie 
hair of its neck ere 61 , (mall naked earn, and four toes 
on each foot. It inhabits Alia tic Turky, Syria, Per- 
fia, and Barbary. Like the jackal, it violates the 
repofitories of the dead, and greedily devours the pu- 
trid contents of the grave ; like it, preys^on the herds 
and flocks; yet, for want of other food, will cat the 
roots of plants, and the tender Ihoots of the palms : 
but, contrary to the nature of the former, it is an un- 
fociablc animal ; is folitary, and inhabits the chafms 
of the rocks. The fuperilitious Arabs, when they 
kill one, carefully bury the head, left it lliould be em- 
ployed for magical purpofes ; as the neck was of old 
by the TheffaGan forccreis. 

Vijeera nun lynch, non dirt nodus hyena 

Defiut, Lucan, vi* 672. 

The ancients were wild in their opinion of the hyarna; 
they believed that its neck confiilcd of one hone with- 
out any joint ; that it changed its fex ; imitated the 
human voice ; had the power of charming the rticp- 
htrds, and, as it were, rivetting them to the place 
they Hood on : no wonder that an ignorant Arab 
Ihould attribute preternatural powers to its remains. 
They are cruel, fierce, and untamcahle animals, of a 
moll malevolent afpctl ; have a fort of obftinatc cou- 
rage, whhzh will make them face llronger quadrupeds 
than thcmfelves. Karmpfer relates, that he faw one 
which had put two lions to flight, regarding them 
with the utmoft coolnefs. Their voice is hoarfe, a 
difagrecablc mixture of growling and roaring. 

Mr Pennant deferibes a variety of this fpecics, un- 
dillinguilhcd by former naturalilU, which he calls the 
/potted hyena. It has a large and flat head ; fomc long 
hairs above each eye; very long wliilktrs on each fide of 
the nofc ; a (hurt black mane ; hair on the body Ihort 
and fmooth ; ears (hort and a little pointed, their out- 
fide black, infide cinereous ; face and upper part of 
the head black ; body and limbs reddilh brown, marked 
with diftinft black round fpots ; the hind legs with 
black tranfverfe bars ; the tail Ihort, black, and full 
of hair. It inhabits Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Cape: 
lives in holes in the earth, or cliffs of the rocks ; prey's 
by night ; howls horribly ; breaks into the fold*, and 
kills two or three fheep ; devours as much as it can, 
and carries away one for a future repafl ; will attack 
mankind, ferape open graves, and devour the dead. 
Bofman has given this creature the name of jackal ; by 
which Buffon being milled, makes it fynonymuus with 
the common jackal. This hyxna is called the tiger- 
wolf by the colonills at the Cape, where it is a very 
common aud formidable beaft of prey. Of this ani- 


mal, formerly hut impcrfe&ly known, the following CanK 
account is given by Dr Spamann in his voyage to the * — 
Cape. 

** The night, or the dulk of the evening only, is 
the time in which thefe animals feck their prey* after 
which they arc ufed to roam about both fcparately and 
in flocks. But one of the mod unfortunate properties 
of this creature is, that it cannot keep its own coun- 
fel. The language of it cannot calily be taken down 
upon paper ; however, with a view to make this fpe- 
cies of wolf better known than it has been hitherto, I 
fhall obfenre, that it is by means of a found fomething 
like the following, aauae, and fomrtimet 00,10 1 yelled 
out with a tone of dcfpair (at the interval of feme mi- 
nutes between each howl), that nature obliges this, 
the moll voracious animal in all Africa, to dileover it- 
fclf, juft as it docs the moll venomous of all the Ame- 
rican lerpents, by the rattle in its tail, itfelf, to warn 
every one to avoid its mortal bite. This fame rattle* 
fnakc would feem, in confcquence of thus betraying 
its own defigns, and of its great ina&ivity (to be as 
it were nature’s ftcp-child), if, according to many 
credible accounts, it had not the wondrous property 
of charming its prey by fixing its eye upon it. The 
like is affirmed alfo of the tiger- wolf. This creature, 
it is true, is obliged to give information againft itfelf; 
but, on the other hand, is a dually poffeffed of the pe- 
culiar gift of being enabled, in fume mcafure, to imi- 
tate the cries of other auimuls ; by which means this 
arch-deceiver is fometiracs lucky enough to beguile 
and attract calves, foals, lambs, and other animals. 

Near fome of the larger farms, where there 13 a great 
deal of cattle, this ravenous beaft is to be found almoft 
every night ; and at the fame time frequently from 
one hour to another betraying itfelf by its howlings, 
gives the dogs the alarm. The pcafants affured me, 
that the cunning of the wolves was fo great (adding, 
that the trick had now and then even iucceeded with 
fomc of them), that a party of them, half flying arid 
half defuuling thcmfelves, would decoy the whole pack 
of dogs to follow them to the diitance of a gun-lhot or 
two from the farm, with a view to give an opportunity 
to the reft of the wolves to come out from their am- 
bufeade, and, without meeting with the lead re lift - 
ance, carry off booty fufficient for thcmfelves and their 
fugitive brethren. As the tiger-wolf, though a much 
larger and llronger animal, does not venture, without 
being driven to the utmoft ncceflity, to mcafure its 
ftrength with the common dog, this is certainly an 
evident proof of its cowardice. Neither does this fame 
voracious bcall dare openly to attack oxen, cows, 
horfes, or any of the larger animals, while the)- make 
the leaft appearance as if they would defend themfelves, 
or even as long as they do not betray any figns of fear. 

On the other hand, it has art enough to ruih in upon 
them fuddenly and unexpectedly, at the fame time 
fetting up a horrid and ftrange cry, fo as to fet them 
a running in confequencc of the fright, that it may af- 
terwards ket p clofc to their heels with fafety, till it 
has an opportunity with one bite or ftroke to rip up 
the belly of its prey (even though it Ihould be fo large 
an animal as a draught-ox), or elfc give it fomc dan- 
gerous bite, and fo at one Angle bout make itfelf mailer 
of its antagonift. On this account the peafants are 
obliged to drive their cattle home everv evening before 
0 2’ it 
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Cam* it is dark, excepting the more confidcrable droves of 
draught-oxen, which thcjr let roam about day and 
night to fcek their food unattended, by rcafon that 
they are ufed both to the country and the artifices of 
the wolves, and can therefore the cafier depend upon 
and defend each other. 

14 Travellers, on the otlitHand, who are obliged to 
keep on in their journey, frequently fuffer great loflcs 
|*y turning their cattle out at night ; efpccially of the 
young ones, which arc caiiclt feared. The Hottentot* 
informed me that it was (till within the memory of 
man, that the tiger-wolf was bold enough to itcal 
upon them and molelt them in their huts, particularly 
by carrying otT their children. This, however, ia now 
po longer the cafe ; a circumftancc, perhaps, proceed- 
ing from the introduction of tire-aim* into the coun- 
try, a circumtlance which, in thefe loiter times, has 
caulcd this, as well as other wild brails, to (bind in 
g .cater awe of man than it did formerly. I have heard 
the following tlory of the tiger-wolf mentioned, as l»e- 
ing related in a certain treatife on the (Jape, of which 
1 now cannot exactly renumber the title. The tale is 
laughable enough, though perhaps not ^uite fo pro- 
bable. « At a feaft near the Cape one night, a trum- 
peter who had gut his lill was r.irricd out of doors, in 
order that lie might cool himfelf, and get fober again. 
Hie feent of him foon drew thither a tiger-wolf, which 
threw him 011 his back, and dragged him along with 
him as a corpl’c, and confcquently a fair prize, up to- 
wards Table-mountain. During this, however, our 
drunk* n mufician waked, enough in bis fcnfei to know 
the danger of his fit nation, and to found the alarm 
with his trumpet, which he carried fattened to his tide. 
The wild bcatl, as may eafily lie fuppofed, was not 
b 1* frightened in his turn/ Any other hefidea a trum- 
peter would, in fach circumliauccs, have undoubtedly 
been no better than wolf’s meat. 

" In the mean while it is certain, that thefe wolves 
arc to be found alxnolt every daik night about the 
thamblc* at the Cape, where they devour the offals of 
bones, (kin. Sc c. which arc thrown out there in great 
quantities, and drag away with them what they cannot 
rut. The inhabitants repay thrfe good offices of the 
hyxna with a free and unlimited privilege of accrfs and 
egrrfs. The dogs too hereabouts, perfectly accuttoracd 
to their company, arc faid never to throw any impe- 
diment in their way ; fo that the be-all, entertained 
and fed in the very heart of the town, ha* been feldom 
known to do any mifehief there. It is likcwifc a well- 
known fact, that tliefe wolves, in different parts of 
Africa, exhibit different degrees of courage ; thin, 
however, may perhaps proceed from their being of 
different fpccics in different parts. 

41 Yet in this very greedinefc of the hyxna, and its 
difpofitioji to confumc every thing it can get at, the 
provident economy of nature 19 abundantly evinced. 
The flowery fields at the Cape would certainly foon 
become hideous and disfigured with carcafes and iktlc- 
tons, the relicks of the great quantity of game of all 
forts which graze and die then* in fucccffion, were not 
the tiger-wolf manifestly (ubfervient to nature in the 
regulation of her* police, by clearing her theatre from 
them ; nay, 1 had alnuift faid the wolf alone : for 
lions and tigers, for example, never eat bones, and arc 
not very fond of carcafes. Thefe are fcrviceabk in 


another way. The)- make the other animals vigilant Cmfw 
and attentive to the fun&ioni for which nature has dc- u 

figned them ; and belidcs anfwcring fevcral other in- 
tentions of providence, they ferve, in conjunction with 
mankind, to keep in a juft equilibrium the inerrafe of 
the animal kingdom ; lo that it may not exceed the 
fupplics afforded it by the vegetable part of the crea- 
tion, and by this means prevent the nreeffary renewal 
of the Utter by feed*, &c. a. id thus, by dcfoUttfig it 
and laying it watte, in the end impoverifh and deftroy 
thcmfclvts, and die molt wretched victims to want and 
hunger; fo that, n tw I Jh riding the immenfe quanti- 
ties of game exifting in this country, there air very 
feldom found any bones in the haunts they have left, 
and never after the tiger, lion, jackal, wildcat, and 
wild dog. Thefe* latter animals, that they may not 
encumber and litter the ground which nature has or- 
dained them to dear, never go out of their dens and 
caverns when they find themlclvc* lick and di fabled ; 
but there, oppreffed with hunger and difeufe, await 
the trantitory moment, when they mud pay obedience 
U> nature’s lull law.” 

IV. The mexicasus has a fmoot'n crooked tail. The Mcxi- 
Thc body is alh-o .loured, variegated with yellow fpots. CUUl ** 

It is a native of Mexico, and is called the moimtain-iat 
by Scha. It agrees with the European wolf in its 
manners ; attacks cattle, and fometiines men. 

V. The VvLPEs,or Fox, has a ttraight tr.il, white at The F«x. 
the point. His body is yellowifh, or rather ftraw-co- 

lmirtd ; his eais are final! and erect ; his bps are whi- 
tilh, and bis forefeet black. From the bafe of the tail 
a lining (cent is emitted, which to fomc people is very 
fragrant,. and to others extremely difagTcenble. Tht 
fox is a native of si oft every quarter of the globe, and 
is of fuch a wild aad f.usge nature that it is impofTible 
fully to tame him. fie is cftccnwd to be the moit 
fagacious and the moll crafty of all bealts of prey. 

The former quality he (hows in hit method of pro- 
viding himfelf with an afylum, where he retires from 
pretting dangers, where he dwells, and where he bring* 
up his young : and his craftiness is chiefly di (covered 
by the fchemes he falls upon in order to catch lambs, 
gcefe,hcns, and all kinds of (mail birds. The fox tixes hi* 
abode on the border of the wood, in the neighbourhood 
of cottages : he liftens to the crowing of the cocks and 
the cries of the poultry. Hefccntsthem at a dittancej 
he choofes his time with judgment j he conceals hi* 
road as well as his defign ; he flips forward with cau- 
tion, fometimes even trailing his body, and feldom 
makes a fruiilcfs expedition. If he can leap the watt, 
or get in underneath, he ravages the coart-yard, put* 
all to death, and then retire* foftly with his prey, 
which he either hides under the herbage, or carries off 
to his kennel. He returns jn a few minute* for an- 
other, which he carries off, or conceals in the fame 
manner, but in a different place. In this way he pro- 
ceeds till the progrefs of the fun, or fotne movements 
perceived in the houfe, advert ile him that it is time to 
fufpend his operations, and to retire to his den. He 
plays the lame game with the catchers of thrulhef, 
wood-cocks, See. He vilits the nets and bird-lime very 
early in the morning, carries off fucctlfively the birds 
which are entangled, and lays them in different places, 
efpecully near the fide* of high-ways, in the furrows, 
under the herbage or b rufh wood , where they fometimes 
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lie two or three days s but he know? perfectly where 
to find them when he Is in need. He hunts the young 
hares in the plains, feizes old ones in their feats, never 
nit (To a thofe which arc wounded, digs out the rabbit* 
in the warrens, di fee vers the mils of parti idge* and 
quaila, frizes the mothers on the eggs, and deftroys a 
vaft quantity of game. The foe is exceedingly vora- 
cious ; bdides flcfli of all kinds, he cats, with equal 
avidity, eggs, milk, chcefe, fruits, and particularly 
grapes. When the young hares and partridges fail 
him, he makes war again rt rats, field- mice, ferpents, li- 
zards, toads, fee. Of thefe he deftroys vail numbers ; 
and this is the only fervicc he doe* to mankind. He 
is fo fond of honey, that he attacks the w>ld bees, 
wafpf, and hornets. They at fird put him to flight 
l»y a thousand flings ; but he retires only for the pur- 
pofe of rolling hm.fjf on tlic ground to crofli them; 
and he returns fo often to the charge, that he obliges 
them to abandon the hive, which he foon uncovers, and 
devours both the honey and wax. In a word, he eats 
lubflers. grab-hoppers, &c. 

The fox is not catily, and never fully tamed : he lan- 
guilhcs when deprived of liberty ; and, if kept too long 
in a dona-flic flatc, he dies of chagrin. Foxes produce 
kui once a year ; and the litter commonly con till of 
four or five, fcldom fix, and never left than three, 
w hen the female is full, Ihe retires, and leldorn go« s 
out of her hole, where (he prepares a bed for her young. 
She comes in lcafon in the winter ; and young foxes 
are found in the month of April. When (he perceives 
that her retreat is difcoveral, and that her young have 
been difluibrd, (he carries them off one by one, and 
goes in fcarch of another habitation. ITic young are 
brought forth blind; like the dogs, they grow I S 
months, rr two years, and live 13 or 14 years. — The 
fox, a* wrll a* the congenerous wolf, will produce with 
the deg-kind, as noticed above. 

The fenfes of the fox are equally good « thofe of 
the wolf ; h’S fentiment is more delicate; and the or- 
gan* of his voice are more pliant and perfect. The 
wolf fends forth only frightful howling* ; but the fox 
barks, yelp*, and utters a mournful cry like that of the 
peacock. He varies his tones according to the differ- 
ent fentiment s with which he is affected : he has an 
accent peculiar to the chare, the tone of defirc, of com- 
plaint, and of forrow. He has another cry expreflive 
of acute pain, which he utters only when he is (hot, 
ot has fomc of his members broken ; for he never com- 
plain* of any other wound, and. like the wolf, allows 
himfelf to be killed with a bludgeon without complain- 
ing ; but he always defends himfelf to the laft with 
great courage and bravery. Hi* bite is obttinate and 
dangerous; and the levered blows will hardly make 
him quit his hold. His yelping is a fprcics of bark- 
ing, and confifli of a quick fucceffiou of iimilar tones; 
at the end of which he generally ratio his voice fimilar 
to the cry of the peacock. In winter, and particular- 
ly during ffoft and fnow, he yelps perpetually ; but, 
in dimmer, he is almoft entirely filent, and, during this 
fcalon, he cafls his hair. He deeps found, and may lie 
eafily approached without wakening he deeps in a 
round form, like the dog ; but, when he only repofes 
himfelf, he extends his hind legs, and lies on his belly. 

It is in this fituation that he fpics the birds along the 
hedges, aod meditates fchcmtt for their furprife. The 


fox flies when he heirs the rxplofion of a gun, or fmell* 
gun powder. He is exceedingly fond of grapes, and docs 
much milchief in vineyards. Various methods are 
daily employed to deftroy foxes ; they are hunted with 
d igs ; iron traps arc frequently fit at their holes ; ami 
their holes are fometiraci Crooked to make them tun 
out, that they may the more readily fall into the fnaret* 
or he killed by dogs or fire-arms. 

The chace of the fox requires lefa apparatus, and is 
more amufing, than that of the wolf. To the latter 
every dog has great telu&ancc : but all dogs hunt the 
fox fpontaneouily and with pleafure ; for, though his 
odi ur be ilrong, they often prefer him to the (tag or 
the hare. He may be hunted with terriers, hounds, 
&c. Whenever he finds himfelf purfued, he tuns to 
liis hole ; the terriers with crooked leg*, or turnfpits, 
go in with mod cafe. This mode anfwcrs very will 
whin w; want to carry off a whole litter of foxes, both 
mother and young. While the mother defends hcr- 
ftlf againil the terriers, the hur.ters remove the earth 
above, and cither kill or feiae her alive. But, as the 
holes are often under rocks, the root* of trees, or funk 
too deep in the ground, this method is frequently un- 
fuccefsfnl. The moft certain and mc.ft common me- 
thod of hunting foxes, is to begin with (hutting up 
their holes, to place a man with a gun near the en- 
trance, and then to fcarch about with the dogs. When 
they fall in with him, he immediately nukes for his 
hole ; but, when he comes up to it, he is met with a 
di (charge from the gun. If he cfcapes the (hot, he 
runs with full (peed, takr9 a large circuit, and returns 
again to the hole, where he is fired upon a freond time ; 
but, finding the entrance (hut, he now endeavour* to 
efrape by darting ftraigbt forward,. with the defign of 
never revifiting his former habitation. He is thru 
purfued by the hounds, whom he fcldom fails to fa- 
tigue, bccaufe he purpofely paffrs through the thickcft 
parts of the foreft or place* of tiic molt difficult accefr, 
where the dogs arc hardly able to follow him ; and, 
when he takes to the plains, he run* (blight out, with 
out flopping or doubling. 

Of all animals the fox has the moft fignificant 
eye, by which it express every paffion of love, 
fear, hatred, &c. It i* remarkably playful j but, 
like all favage creatures half reclamed, will on the 
lead offence bite thofe it is mod familiar with. It 
it a gicat admirer of its bufhy tail, with which it 
frequently amufes and cxercita itfclf, by running 
in circle* to catch it i. and, in cold weather, wraps 
it round its nol'c. The fmell of thia animal is in gene- 
ral very ftroiig, but that of the urine is remarkably fe- 
tid. This feems fo offenfiveeven to itfclf, that it will 
take the trouble of digging a hole in the ground, 
ftritching its body at full length over it ; and thtre, af- 
ter depoiitiug its water, cover it over with the earth, an 
the cat does its dung. The fmell is fo obnoxious, that 
it has often proved the means of the fox’s efrape from 
the dogs ; who have fo ftrong an aveifion at the filthy 
effluvia, as to avoid encountering the animal it came 
from. It is laid that the fox makes ufc of its urine as an 
expedient to force the cleanly badger from its habita- 
tation : whether that is the means, is rather doubtful ; 
but that the fox makes ufc of ths badger’s hole is cer- 
tain : not through want of ability to form its own re- 
treat, but to lave itfclf fomc trouble ; for after the ex- 
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jniTfion of the firft inhabitant, the fox improves as well 
as enlarges it considerably, adding fcveral chamber?, 
and providently making fcver.il entrances to fecure a 
retreat from every quarter. In warm weather, it will 
quit its habitation for the fake of balking in the fun, or 
to enjoy the free air ; but then it rarely lies expofed, 
but choofes fome thick brake, that it may reft fecure 
from fuiprize. Crows, magpie*, and other birds, who 
confidcr the fox .is their common enemy, will often, 
by their notes of anger, point out its retreat. — The 
(kin of this animal is furnilhed with a warm foft fur, 
which in many part* of Europe is ufed to make muffs 
and to line clothe*. Vaft numbers are taken in Le Val- 
lais, and the Alpine parts of Switzerland. At Lau- 
fanne there are furrier* who arc in pofleffion of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 (kins, all taken in one winter. 

Of the fox there arc level al varieties, derived from 
colour ; as, 

1. The field-fox, or aloft x of Linnaeus, who makes 
it a diftir.A fpecies ; but it is every way the fame with 
the common fox, except in the point of the tail, which 
is black. 

2. The crofs-fox, with a black mark palling tranf- 
verfely from fhoulder to Ihouldcr, with another along 
the back to the tail. It inhabits the coldeft parts of 
Europe, Afia, and North -America : a valuable fur, 
thicker and fofter than’thc common fort; great num- 
bers of the Ik in* arc imported from Canada. 

3. The black fox is the mod cunning of any, and 
it* lkin the moil valuable; a lining of it is, in Rufiia, 
c (Kerned preferable to the fine ft fables: a Angle Hein 
will fell for 400 rubles. It inhabits the northern parti 
of Afia and North-Amcrica. The bit it inferior in 
goodnefs. 

4. The brant fox, as deferibed by Gefner and Lin- 
naeus, is of a fiery rednefs ; and called by the lirft. 
Irandfuchf, by the laft Irandratf ; it is fcarce half the 
iizc of the Common fox : the nofc is black, and much 
fharper ; the fpace round the ears ferruginous ; the 
forehead, back, (boulders, thighs, and fide* black mix- 
ed with red, afti-colonr, and black; the belly ytllowifh; 
tlie tail black above, red beneath, and cinereous on its 
tide. It is a native of Penfylvania. 

5. The corfac-fox, with upright ears, foft downy 
hair; tail bulhy ; colour in lummcr pale tawncy, 
iu winter grey: the tafe and tip of the tail black ; a 
fmall kind. It inhabits the dtfaris beyond the Yaik : 
lives in holes : howls and barks : is caught by the Kir- 
gis Ca flacks with falcons and grc-hound6; 40 or 
co.oooare annually taken, and fold to the Ruffian*, at 
the rate of 40 kopeiks, or 20 pence, each : the former 
ufc their lkin* inftead of money : great numbers are 
fent into Turky. 

6 . There arc three varieties of foxes found in the 
mountainous paits of Britain, which differ a little in 
form, but not in colour, from each other. They are 
diftinguilhed in Wales by as many different names. 
The w» 7 W, or gre-bound-fox, is the largcft, tailed, and 
bulk ft ; and will attack a grown (beep or wedder : the 
ma/tiffox i* lcf», but more ilrongly built : the corgi, 
or cur-fox is the lead ; lurks about hedges, out-houlcs, 
&c. and is the mod pernicious of the thice to the fea- 
thered tribe. The lirft of thefe varieties has a white 
tag or tip to the tail ; the laft a black. When hunted, 
they never run directly forward, but make a great ma- 
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ry doublings and turnings ; and when in danger of be- Csni*. 
ing taken, they emit fuch a fmrll from their pofteriori ' * e 

that the hunters can hardly endure it. 

VI. The Lagopus, or ariftic fox, with a Ihtrp nofc; The arftk 
(hort rounded ears, almoft hid in the fur; long and baa. 
foft hair, fomewhat woolly ; (hort legs ; tors covered 
on all parts, like that of a common hare, with fur ; tail 
(hotter and more btifhy than that of the common fox, 
of a bluilh grey or afh colour, foiretimcs white : the 
young of the grey arc black before thry come to matu- 
rity : the hair much longer in winter than fummer, as 
is ufual with animals of cold climates. It inhabits the 
countries botderirig on the Frozen Sea; Khamfehatka, 
the ides between it and America, and the oppofitc 
parts of America difeovered in captain Bering’s expedi- 
tion, 1741; is again found in Greenland, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Nova Xcmbla, and Lapland. It bur- 
rows underground, forms holes many feet in length, 
and drew* the bottom with mofs. In Greenland and 
Spitzbergen it lives iu the cliffs of rocks, not being 
able to burrow, by rcafon of the froll : two or three 
pair inhabit the fame hole. They arc in heat about 
Lady day ; and during that lime, they continue in the 
open air, but afterwards take to their boles. They go 
with young nine weeks: like dogs, they continue united 
in copulation : they bark like that animal, for which 
rcafon the Ruffians call them fejzti, or dogs. They 
liave all the cunning of the common fox ; prey on 
geefe, ducks, and other water-fowl, before they cau fly; 
on groufe of the country, on bares, and the egg* of 
birds ; and in Greenland (through ncccffity) on ber- 
ries, Or ell -fill), or any thing the Tea flings up. But their 
principal food in the north of Afia and in Lapland is 
the leming, or Lapland marmot : thofe of the countries 
laft mentioned are very migTitory, purfuing the leming 
which is a wandering animal: tometiir.es thefe foxes 
will defeTt the country for three or four years, probably 
in purfuit of their prey ; for it is well known that the 
migrations of the leming are very inconftant, it ap- 
pearing in fome countries only once in feveral years. 

The people of Jencfca fufpedt they go to the banks 01 
the Oby. Their chief rendezvous is on the banks of 
the Frozen Sea, and the rivem that flow into it, where 
they arc found in great troops. The Greenlanders 
take them either in pitfalls dug in the fnow, and baited 
wnth the capelin fiftr ; or in fprings made with whale- 
bone, laid over a hole made in tire fnow, ftrewedoverat 
bottom with the fame kind of fifh ; or in traps made 
like little huts, with flat Hones, with a broad one by 
way of door, which falls down (by means of a firing 
baited on the infide with a piece of fleftr) whenever 
the fox enters and pulls at it. The Gccenlandcrs pre- 
ferve the (kins for traffic ; and in cafe* of neccffity cat 
the fldh. They alfo make buttons of the (kins ; and 
fplit the tendons, and make ufc of them inftead of thread. 

The blue furs are much more eftcemed than the white. 

VII. The Imdica, or an tar Arc fox (the eojotl o^Theantare- 
Fernandez, the loup-rtnard of Bougainville), has (hort tic Fox. 
pointed ears ; irides hazel ; head and body cinereous 
brown; hair more woolly than that of the common 
fox, refembling much that of the ar&ic ; legs dallied 
with ruft-colour ; tail dufky, tipped with white ; (hortcr 
and more bulhy than that of the common (ox, to which 
it is about one-third fuperior in fixe. It has much the 
habit of the wolf, in ears, tail, ami fticuglh of limb*. 
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The French therefore call it Iwp-rraard, or wolf-fox. 
It tnay be a wolf degenerated by climate. The largcll 
a>-e thcife of Senegal : the next arc the European: thefe 
of North America arc ft ill ftnailer. The Mexican 
wolves, which Mr Penmnt apprehends to be thij fpe- 
ciea, are again lef- : and thi*., which inhabits the Falk- 
land ifle», mar the extremity of South America, is 
dwindled to the fize de’erihid. This is the only land 
animal of tbofc diftani iiles: it has a fetid fmel), and 
barks like a dog. It lives near the fhorca ; kennels like 
a fox ; and forms regular path • from bay to bay, pro- 
bably for the convrnicncy of furpnzing the water- 
fowl, on which it lives. It is at times very meagre, 
from want of prey ; and i* extremely tame. The 
iflands were propably (locked with thofe animals by 
means of mallei of ice broken from the continent, and 
carrird by the currents. 

The erey- VIII. The Grey-fox of Cattfby, &c. has a (harp 
fm of nofe ; (harp, long, upright cars; legs long; colour 

C'atefby. grey, except a little rednefs about the ears. — It inha- 

bit# Carolina, and the warmer parts of N .rth America: 
It differs from the arftic fox in form, and the nature 
of iti dwelling ; agrees with the common fox in the 
full, varies from it in the lall : It never burrows, but 
lives in hollow trees ; it gives no diverhon to the fportf- 
nan ; for after a mile’s chace, it takes to its retreat ; it 
has no (bong frneD; it feeds on poultry, birds, &c. 
Thefe foxes arc calily made tame ; their (kins, when in 
fcafon, made ufc of for muffs. 

The filver IX. The Silver fox of Louifiana. It rcfcmbles 
Fox of the common fox in form, but has a nod beautiful coat. 
JLoidwia. The (hort hairs are of a deep brown ; and over them 
fpring long ftlvcry hairs, which give the animal a very 
elegant appcaiance. They live in forefl# abounding in 
game, and never attempt the poultry which run at 
large. The woody eminence* in Louifiana arc every 
where pierced with their holes. 

The Bar- X. The Barbary fox, ( It Chaca /, Buff. ), or jackal- 
luty box adivc, has a long and (lender nofe, (harp upright cars, 
long bulhy tail : colour, a very pale brown^ fpace above 
and below the eyes, black ; from behind each ear, there 
is a black line, which foon divides into two, which ex- 
tend to the lower part of the neck ; and the tail is 
furrounded with three broad rings. This fpcciei is of 
the fize of the common fox, but the limbs arc (hotter, 
and the nofe is more (lender. — M. dc Button informs 
us, that Mr Bruce trld him this animal was common 
in Baibary, where it was called thahb . But Mr Pen- 
nant obfrrvcs, that Mr Bruce (hould have given it a 
more didinguifhing name ; for t hatch 9 or Uuikb* is no 
more than the Arabic name for the common fox, which 
is alfo frequent in that country. 

The Jackal. XI. The Aureus, Schakal, or Jackal, a* dtferibed 
by Mr Pennant, has yellowid* brown itides; ears crcft, 
formed like thofe of a fox, hut (hotter and let's pointed: 
hast y and white within; brown without, tinged with 
dulky : head (horter than that of a fox, and nofe blunt- 
er ; lips black, and fomewhat loofe : neck and body 
very much rcftmbling thofe rf that animal, but the 
body more compreffed : the lei»s have the fame refem 
blince, but arc longer: tail thicked in the middle, taper- 
ing to the point : five toes on the fore feet ; the inner 
toe very (hort, and placed high : four tecs on the bind 
feet ; all arc covered with hair even to the claws The 
haii? arc much differ than tbofc of a fox, but fcatecLy 


fo ftiff as thofe of a wolf j (hort about the nofe ; on Csnl*. 
the back, three inches long ; on the belly (horter. 

Thofe at the end of the tail four inches long. Colour 
of the upper part of the body a diity tawny; on the 
back, mixed with black ; lower part of the body of a 
yellowilh white : tail tipt with black ; the red of the 
fame colour with the back : the l<-gj of an tinmixed 
tawny brown ; the fore legs marked (hut not always) 
with a black fpot on the knees; but on no part are 
thofe vivid colours which could merit the tide of 
golden^ bedowed on it by Kxmpf.-T. — ' The length of 
this animal from the r.ofe to the root ot the tail is little 
more than twenty nine inches Englilh : the tail, to the 
ends of tlte hairs, ten three quartets ; the tip reaching 
to the top of the hind leg* : the height, from the fpacc 
between the (houldcr* to the ground, rather more than 
eighteen inches and a half; the hind parts a little 
higher. — This fpecies inhabits all the hot and tem- 
perate parts of Alia, India, Pcrfia, Arabia, Great Tar- 
tary, and about Mount Cancsfus, Syria, and the Holy- 
laud. It is found in mod parts of Africa, from Bar- 
barv to the Capr of Good Hope. 

Profcffor GucldcnlWdt *, the able deferiber of this*^ C ‘ m ' 
long- loft animal, remarks, that the ctccum entirely * 
agrees in form with that of a dog, and differs from 
that of the wolf and fox. And Mi Pennant ohferves, 
that there is the fame agreement in the teeth with thofe 
of a dog ; and the fame variation in them from thofe of 
the two other animal#. Thefe circumftances llrcngth- 
en the opinion entertained by feme writers, that the 
dogs of the old world did derive their origin from one 
or other of them. The jackals have indeed fo much the 
nature of dogs, as to give rcafonable caufc to imagine 
that they are at leail the chief (lock from which in 
fprung the various races of thofe domdlic animals. 

When taken young, they grow inftautly tame ; attach 
themfelves to mankind; wag their tails; love to be 
ftroked; diftinguifh their matters from others; will 
come on being called by the name given to them ; will 
leap on the table, being encouraged to it : they drinle%. 
lapping ; and make water Tideway*, with their Iclt held 
up. Their dung is hard : oJcntt anum aher'uu , coharti 
copula junffuf. When they fee dogs, inftead of flying, 
they feek them, and play with them. They will cat 
bread eagerly ; not wit hllanding they arc in a wild (late 
carnivorous. They have a great rdemblancc to fome 
of the Caltnuc dogs, which perhaps were but a few de- 
fee nt? removed from the wild kinds. Our dogs are 
probably derived fiom thofe reclaimed in the firll age* 
of the world; altered by numberlcfo accidents into the 
many varieties which now appear among us. 

The wild fchakals go y» packs of 40, 50, and even 
two hundred, and hunt like hounds in lull cry fiom 
evening to morning. They dellroy flocks and poultry, 
but in a lefs degree .han tb» wolf or fox : ravage the 
ftrccts of villages and ga, dens near towns, and will even 
deftroy children, if left unprotected They will enter 
(tables and oulhoufc*, and devour lions, or any tiling 
made of that material They will familiarly enter a 
tent, and ttcal what (never they can find from the flee*> 
ing ti&vtllcr. In default of living prey, they will feed 
on roots and ft uits ; and even on the moll infrtted car- 
rion : they will greedily difintrr the dead, and devour 
the putrid carcafcs ; fo; which rcafon, in many coun- 
tries tile graves art made cf a great depth. They at. 
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Ci-v*. tend caravans, and follow armies, m hope* that death 
T trill provide them a banquet. 

Their voice naturally is a howl. Barking, Mr Pen- 
nant obfervea, is latently inherent ; and in their Hate 
of nature feldom exerted : but its different modifica- 
tions are adventitious* and rxprtfllve of the new pal- 
fsons and affections gained by a domed ic date. 1 heir 
bowlings and clamours in the night are dtcadfnl, and 
fo loud that people can fcarccly hear one another 
fpeik. Dcllon fays* their voice is like the cries of a 
great many*children of different ages mixed together: 
when one begins to howl, the whole pack join in the 
cry. Kflcmpfcr fay*, that every now and then a fort 
of bark is intermixed; which confirm* what is above 
afferted by Mr Pennant. Dcllon agrees in the account 
of their being tamed, and entertained as domed ic ani- 
mals. During day they are fil<mt. They dig burrow* 
in the earth, in which they lie all day* and come out 
at night to range for prey : they hunt by the note, and 
are veiy quick of feent. The females breed only once 
a year; and go with young only four week*; they 
bring from fix to eight at a time. Both Mr Gueldrn- 
daedt and Mr Bell contradift the opinion of their being 
very fierce animals. 

This animal is vulgaily called the Uon’t Provider, 
from an opinion that it rouzra the prey for that bad- 
nofed quadruped. The fact is, every creature in the 
for ell is fet in motion by the fear fid cries of the jackals ; 
the lion, and other beafls of rapine, by a fort of inftittA, 
attend to the chace, and feize fuch timid animals as 
betake themfelves to flight at the noife of this nightly 
pack. The jackal is deferibed by Oppian, under the 
name of **«•• **«*•<, or yellow wolf; wdio mentions its 
horrible howl. It may, as M. de Buffon conjectures, 
be the ***<■ of Ariflotle, who mentions it with the 
wolf, and fays that it ha* the fame internal ftru&ure 
as the wolf, which is common with congenerous ani- 
mal*. The Thoes of Pliny may alfo be a variety of 
the fame animal ; for his account of it ageees with 
the modern hillory of the fchakal, except in the laft 
article : M Thoes, Luporum id genus ctl procerius 
longiludine, brevitatc cruruto diflimile, velox faltu, ve- 
catu vivena, tnuocuum horn ini lih. viii. c. 34. 

XII. The Mesomelas, or Cafefeh of Schrcbcr, the 
The Mcf >- f (n fi e or jf fH l 0 f the Hotcntots, has erefl ycllowifh 
***** brown ears, mixed with a few fcattcred black hairs: 
the head is of a ycllowifh brown, mixed with black and 
white, growing datker towards the hind part: the 
fidcs are of a light brown, varied with duilcy hairs: 
the body and alfo the back part of the legs arc of a 
ycllowifh brown, lighteft on the body ; the throat, 
brealt, and belly white. On the neck, ihoulders, and 
back, is a bed of black ; broad on the fhouldm, and 
growing nan-ower to the tail : when the hairs are 
imooth, the part on the neck feems barred with white ; 
that on the fhouldcrs with white conoid marks, one 
within the other, the end pointing to the back : when 
the hairs are ruffled, thefe marks vanifh, or grow lefa 
diftinft, and a hoarynefs appears in their Head. The 
tail isbufhy, of a ycllowifh brown ; marked on the up- 
per part with a longitudinal fm ape of black, and to- 
wards the end encircled with two rings of black, and 
fa tipt with white. In length, the animal is two feet 
three quarters, to the origin of the tail : the tail is one 
foot. This fpecics inhabits the countries about the Cape 
no 6 3 . 
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of Gocd Hope, and probaVy is found a, high as the Casts 
line. 

XIII. The thous has a fmcoth crooked fail { the * ap>:t, r 
upper pan of its body U grey, and its belly white. 1 * The Tie- 1 
is about the file of a large cat j and, according to 
IJnnxu*, is found at Surinam ; it is mentioned by no 

other nstttralifl. 

XIV. The Zrxt>A. Tliis animal has a very point- 

cd vifage ; large bright black eyes ; very large cars, e ***** 
of a bright rofe-colour, internally lined with long hairs; 
the orilice fo fmall as not to be vifible, probably co- 
vered with a valve or membrane : the legs and fret 
are tike ih**fe of a dog ; the tail is taper: colour be- 
tween a firaw and pale brown. length from nofe to 
tail, ten inchc3 ; cars, three inches and a half long ; 
tail, fix : height, not five. It inhabits the vail defart 
of Saaia, which extends beyond mount Atlas : It bur- 
rows in the Tandy ground, which (hows the ncccflity of 
the valve* to the ears ; and is fo cxceflivcly fwift, that 
it is very rarely taken alive. It feeds on iufedts, efpe- 
cially Incurs : fits on its rump : is very vigilant : haiku 
like a dog, but much fhriller, and that chiefly in the 
night: never is obferved to l»e fportive. We are in- 
debted to Mr Eric Skioldrbrand, the late Swediih con- 
ful at Algiers, for our kuowlrdgc of this Angular ani- 
mal. He never could procure but one alive, which 
efcaped before he examined its teeth : the genus is very 
uncertain : thr form of its head and legs, and f ime of 
its manners, determined Mr Pennant to rank it in thia 
genus. That which was in po Hellion of Mr Skiolde- 
brand fed freely from the hand, and would eat bread 
or boiled meat. Buffon has given a figure of this ?ni 
mal : but from the authority of Mr Bruce aferibes to it 
a different place, and different manners. He fays that it U 
found to the fouth of the Pains Tritonides, in Libya j 
that it has fomething of the nature of the hare, and 
fomethiug of the fquirrel ; and that it lives on the 
palm-trees, and feeds on the fruits. 

Caws Major , the great dog in aftronomv, a confu- 
tation of the imrthern hemifphere, below Orion’s feet, 
though fomewhat to thr weftward of him ; whole tiara 
Ptolemy nukes 29 ; Tycho obfrrved only 13 ; Hevc- 
lios 2 1 ; in the Biitannic catalogue they are 31. 

Caws Miner , the little dog, in afironomy, a con (lei* 
lalion of the northern hemifphere j called alfo by the 
Greeks, P rosy on , and by the Latins jfatousws and Can- 
irv/a. The liars in the conllcitation canis minor, are 
in Ptolemy’? catalogue 2 ; in Tycho’s, 5 : in Hevelius’c, 

13; and in the Britilh catalogue, 14. 

CANISIUS (Henry), a native of Nimcgucn, and 
one of the moll learned men of his time, was prufeffor 
of canon taw at Ingolfiadt ; and wrote a great number 
of books; the principal of w*hich arc, J. Suttma 'Juris 
Canonist. 2. s/nfiyiur It Stones , a very valuable work. He 
died in 1609. 

CANITZ (the baron of), a German poet and 
llnicfman, was of an ancient and illuiltious fahtily in 
Brandenburg, and born at Berlin in 1 564, five months 
after hi* father’s death. After his early iludiet, he 
travelled to France, Italy, Holland, and Lngland ; and 
upon his return to his country, was charged with im- 
portant negociations by Frederic II. Frtdcric III. 
employed him alfo. Can it* united the Hatetmao with 
the poet ; and was ccuvcrlaul in many languages, dead 
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rs well as living. His German poems were publifh- 
< d for the tenth time, 175 o, in 8vo. He ii faid to 
1 ave taken Horace for his model, and to have written 
purely and delicately. But he did not content him- 
felf with barely cultivating the fine arts in hlmfolf ; he 
g ave all the encouragcmtnt he cnOld to them in others. 
He died at Berlin, in 1699, privy councilor of ftate, 
ag^d 45. 

CANKER, a difeafe incident to trees, proceeding 
chiefly from the nature of the foil. It makes the bark 
rot and fall. If the canker l>c in a bough, cut it off ; 
in a large bough, at fome diftauce from the Bern 1 in a 
fmall one, dole to it : but for over-hot ftrong ground, 
the ground is to be cooled about the roots with pond- 
mud and cow dang. 

Can tert, among farriers* Sec FAMtifnv, $ xliv. 2. 

CANNA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants) and in 
the natural method ranking under the eighth order, 
Scitiimiiu*. The corolla is ertd, and divided into fix 
parts, with a diffinfl lip bipartite and rolled back ; 
the ilyle lanceolate, and growing to the corolla ; the 
calyx is triphyllous. 

Spain j* 1. The irxlica, or common broad-leaved 
flowering cane, is a native of both Indies ; the inha- 
bitants of the Britifti i (lands in America call it Indian 
Jbot , from the roundnefs and hardnefs of the feeds. It 
hath a thick, fleihy, tuberous root, which divides into 
many irregular knobs j it fends out many large oval 
leaves, without order. At their firft, appearance the 
leaves art like a twilled horn ; but afterwards expand, 
and are near a foot long, and five inches broad in the 
middle ; leflening gradually to both ends, and termi- 
nated in a point. The Balks are herbaceous, rifing four 
feet high, and are encompalTed by the broad leafy foot- 
llalks of the leaves ; at the upper part of the Balk the 
Bowers arc produced in loofe (pikes, each being at fnB 
Covered with a leafy hood, and turns to a brown co- 
lour. The flowers are fuccecdcd by a fruit or capfulc, 
oblong, rough, and crowned with the three-cornered 
empalcment of the flower which remains. When the 
fruit is ripe, the capfulc opens length wife into three 
cells, filled with round, fhining, hard, and black feeds. 
t. The latifolia, with a pale red flower, is a native of 
Carolina, and fomc other northern province* of Ame- 
rica. 3. The glauca, with a very large flower, is a 
native of South America. 4. The lutca, with obtufe 
oval leaves, is It fa common in America than the other 
forts. 3. The coccinca, hath larger leaves than any of 
the other fpccies, and the (talks rife much higher. The 
flowers are produced in large (pikes 5 and are of a 
bright crimfon, or rather fcariet colour. 

Cultw*. Thcfc plants muft always be kept in pots 
of rich earth, to be moved to (belter in winter. They 
arc propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed, in the 
fpring ; and in frnnmer, when the plants are a little 
advanced in growth, prick them feparately in fmail 
pots tif rich earth, plunging them alfo in the hot-bed, 
giving (hade, water, and frc(h air; to which lalt hard- 
en them by degrees, till they bsar it fully. In O&o- 
ber they muft be removed ir to a vety good ftove or 
£re.-n houfe. 

CANNABIS, in botany: A genus of the pentac- 
dria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the ctd or- 
Vet. IV Part l. 
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der, Sealrida. The calyx of the male is quir.quepartite, Cantuhii. 
with no corolla. In the female the calyx is monophyl* ** 

fou% entire, and gaping at the fide ; there is no corol- 
la, but two ftyles ; the fruit is a nut, bivalvcd, within 
the clofed calyx. Of this there is but one fpecics, vib 
the fativa. This is propagated in the rich fenny parts 
of Lincolnlhirc in great quantities, for its bark, which 
is ufeful for cordage, cloth, & c. and the feeds abound 
with oil. Hemp it always fown on a deep, moift, 
rich, foil, fuch as is found in Holland, Lincolnihirc, the 
fens of the ifltnd of Ely, where it is cultivated to great 
advantage, as it might be in many other parts of Eng- 
land where there is a foil of the lame kind ; but it will 
not thrive on clayey or Biff cold land. The ground 
on which hemp is defigned to be fown, (houid be well 
ploughed, and made very fine by harrowing. About 
the middle of April the feed may be fown; three 
bulhcls is the ufual allowance for an acre, but two are 
fofficicnt. In the choice of the feed, the hcavicil and 
brighteB coloured (houid be preferred ; and particular 
care (houid be had to the kernel of the feed. For the 
greater certainty in this matter, fomc of the feeds 
(houid be cracked, to fee whether they have the germ 
or future plant perfe& : for, in fome places, the male 
plants are drawn out too foon from the female, i. e. 
before they have impregnated the female plants with the 
farina; in which cal'e, though the feeds produced by 
thcfc females may feem fair tt> the eye, yet they will 
not grow *, according to the do&rinc of Linnaeus. • p 4m 
When the plants are come up, they (houid be 
out in the fame manner as ii pradtifod for turnips, '«*- 
leaving them two feet apart ; oblerve alfo to cut doivn 
all the weeds, which, if well performed, and in dry 
weather, will deftroy them. This crop, however, will 
require a fecond hoeing, in about fix weeks after the 
firft ; and, if this is well performed, the crop will re- 
quire no further care. The firfi fcafon for pulling 
hemp is ufually about the middle of Auguft, when 
they begin to pull what they call the fmNe brmp, being 
that which is compofed of the male plants; but it 
would be the much better method to defer this for a 
fortnight or three weeks longer, until thofe male 
plants have folly (hed their farina or dull, without 
which the feeds will prove only empty hulks. Thefc 
male plants decay foon after they have (hed their fari- 
tia. The fecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, 
when the feeds are ripe. This is ufually called laris 
farrp, and confifis of the female plants which were left. 

This karlc hemp is bound in bundles of a yard com* 
pafs, according to flatute meafore, which are laid in 
the fun for a few days to dry ; and then it is flacked 
up, or houfed, to keep it dry till the feed can he tbrefli- 
td out. An acre of hemp, on a rich foil, will produce 
near three quarters of feed, which, together with the 
unwrought hemp, is worth from fix to eight pounds. 

Hemp is eftccmcd very effectual for deftroying weeds: 
but this it accomplices by unpovcrifliing the ground, 
and thus robbing them of their nourifhracnt ; fo that 
a crop of it muft not be repeated on the fame fpot. 

Some feeds of a large kind of licinp growing in 
China were lately font by the Eaft India Company to 
the Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, who diflributed them to the 
members and other gentlemen who appeared likely to 
cultivate them; and from experiments made in confo- 
P qucnce. 
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Csnrt!i«, qucncc, the plant has been found to fuccecd pcrfe&ly 
C»nn*. tn jjjjj c |i m ate. The firft trials were rather unpro- 

k " * miling, the hemp produced from the foreign feeds pro- 
ving of eery little value. But the Reverend Dr Hin- 
ton of Northwold, who made the above trial in ! 786, 
having accidentally faved fume ripe feeds of that crop, 
fu wed them in May 1 787 on a fpot of good land. They 
came up well, and attained as much pcrfcAion as ordi- 
nary hemp. The produce, when diefled, weighed at 
the rate of 95 done 7 pounds and 12 ounces per acre, 
(being above 30 (lone more, he fays, than the ufual 
crops of hemp in that neighbourhood) ; and at the 
rate of three bufhcls two pecks and half a pint of feed 
per acre were faved. Dr Hinton fuppofes that the 
feeds brought from China failed principally, if not en- 
tirely, by having been two years old, at which age 
hempfeed fcldom vegetates. Now' that it is found to 
ripen with u*, frefh feeds can always be obtained. It 
will yet, however, require a few years to determine 
whether this fpccies will continue to retain its great 
fize, or will degenerate and become the common hemp 
/ of Europe. 

From the leaves of hemp pounded and boiled in 
water, the natives of the Eaft Indies prepare an intoxi- 
cating liquor of which they are very fond. The plant, 
when frelh, has a rank narcotic fmcll ; the water in 
which the (talks are leaked, in order to feparate the 
tough rind fur mecluuiic ufes, is faid to be violently 
poilonous, and to produce its eiTe&s almoJl a* foon 
as drank. The feeds alfo have fomc fmcll of the 
herb, and their taile is unctuous and fwcctilh : they 
arc recommended, boiled in milk, or triturated with 
.water into an cmuIAon, againll coughs, heat of urine, 
and the like. They are alfo faid to be ufcful in incon- 
tinence of mine, and for reitraiuing venereal appetites; 
but experience docs not warrant their liaving any vir- 
tues of that Lind. 

CANNAE, (anc. geeg.) a town of Apulia in the 
Adriatic, at the mouth of the river Aufidus, rendered 
famous by a terrible overthrow which the Romans here 
received from the Carthaginians under Hanuibal. The 
Roman confuls jEmilius Paulus and Tercntius Varro, 
being authorized by the fenate to quit the dc fen live plan, 
and flake the fortunes of the republic on the chance of 
a battle, marched from Canufium, and encamped a few 
miles call, in two unequal divisions, with the Aufidus 
between them. In this polition they meant to wait for 
nn opportunity of engaging to advantage; but Hanni- 
bal, whofc critical fituation in a dcfolated country, 
without refuge or allies, could admit of no delay, found 
means to inflame the vanity of Varro by fomc trivial 
advantage* in fleimufhes between the light horfe. The 
Roman, elate d with this fucccfs, determined to bring 
matters to a fpeedy eonclufion ; but, finding the ground 
on the fouth fide too confined for the operations of fo 
large an army, crofled the river j and Varro, r tiling 
hi# right wing upon the Aufidus, drew out his for- 
ces in the plain. Hannibal, whofc head quarters w ere 
at Cannjr, no fooner perceived the enemy in motion, 
than he forded the water below, and marfhalltd Ids 
troops in a line oppofite to that of his advcifaricg. 

The Romans were vaflly fuperior in number to the 
Carthaginians ; but the latter were fuperior iu cavalry. 
The army of the former, confiding of 87,000 men, 
was drawn up in the ufual manner ; the b.iffjii in the 
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firft line, the hrincipa in the fecond, and the frutrii in 
the third. 1 he cavalry were polled on the wrings. 
On the right, the Roman knights Hanked the legio- 
naries ; in the left, flic cavalry of the allies covered 
their own infantry. The two confuls commanded the 
two wings, Emilius the right, and Tercntius the left ; 
and the two proconfuls Scrvilius and Attilius the main 
body. On the other hand, Hannibal, whofc army 
confided of 40,000 foot and 10,000 horfe, placed his 
Gaulifh and Spanifli cavalry in his left wing, to face 
the Roman knights ; and the Numidian horfe in his 
right, over againll the cavalry of the allies of Rome. 
As to his infantry, he divided the African battalions 
into two bodies; one of which he polled near the Gaul- 
ifh and Spamflt horfe, the other near the Numidian. 
Between thefe two bodies were placed on one fide the 
Gaulifh, on the oilier the Spanifli infantry, drawn up 
in fuch a manner as to form an obtufe angle projecting 
a confiderablc way beyond the two wings. Behind 
this line he drew' up a fecond which had no projec- 
tion. Afdrubal commanded the left wing ; Mahcrbal 
the right ; and Hannibal himfelf, with his brother 
Magu, the main body. He had alfo taken care to pod 
himfelf in fuch a manner that the wind Vukurwtt , 
which rites at certain Hated times, fliould blow dircftly 
in the faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover 
them with dud. The oufet was begun by the light- 
armed infantry ; the Romans difchaiging their jave- 
lins, aud the baltarts their Hones, with pretty equal 
fuccefs ; ncvertlielefs, the conful Emilius was wound- 
ed. Then the Roman cavalry in the right wing ad- 
vanced againil the Gaulifli and Spanifli in Hannibal's 
left. As they were fliut in by the river Aufidus on 
one fide, and by their infantry on the other, they did 
not J r ght, as ufual, by charging and wheeling off, and 
then returning to the charge ; but continued fightir.g 
each man againfl his advertary, till one of them was 
killed or retired. After they had made prodigious 
effort* on both fidcs to overbear each other, they all 
on a fudden difmounted, and fought on foot with great 
fur) r . In this attack the Gauls and Spaniards footi 
prevailed ; put the Romans to the rout ; and, purfu- 
ing them along the river, flrcwid the ground with their 
dead bodies, Afdrubal giving no quarter, This adion 
w as fcarcc over, when the infantry on both fidcs ad- 
vanced. The Romans firft fell upon the Spaniards 
and Gauls, who, as already ohferved, formed a kind of 
triangle projecting beyond the two wings. Thefe 
gave ground, and, pmfuant to Hannibal's directions, 
l'unk into the void (pace in their rear; by which mean# 
they infcnfibly brought the Romans into the c litre of 
the African infantry, and then the fugitives rallying, 
attacked them in front, while the Africans charged 
them in both flanks. The Romans, being by this art- 
ful retreat drawn into tlie fnare and furn. undid, no 
longer kept their ranks, but formed I c vend platoons 
in order to lace every way. Emilius, who was on the 
right wing, feeing the danger of the main body, at the 
head of hu legionaries acted the part both of a foldicr 
and general, penetrating into the heart of the enemy’s 
b millions, anJ cutting great numbers of them in pieces. 
All the Roman cavalry that were left, attended the 
brave conful on foot ; and, encouraged by his example, 
fought like men in difpair. But, in the mean time, 
Afdrubal, at the head of a detachment of Gauliih and 
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Oimuc. Spanish infantry brought from the centre, attacked 
" » jtmflius’s legionaries with fuch fury, that they were 
forced to give ground and fly : the confid being all 
covered with wounds, was at laft killed by fome of the 
enemy who did not know him. In the main body, 
the Romans, though inverted on all Tides, continued to 
fell their lives dear ; fighting in platoons, and making 
h great daughter of the enemy. But being at length 
overpowered, and dirtieartencd by the death of the two 
proeonfuls Servilms and Attiliui who headed them, 
they difperfod and fled, fome to the right, and others to 
the left, as they could find opportunity ; but the Nu- 
midiun horfe cut moll of them in pieces : the whole 
plain was covered with heaps of dead bodies infomuch 
that Hannibal himfclf, thinking the butchery too ter- 
rible, ordered his men to put a ftop to it. — There is 
a great disagreement among authors as to the number 
of Romans killed and taken at the battle of Cannot. 
According to Lin’, the republic loft 50,000 men, in- 
cluding the auxiliaries. According to Polybius, of 
6000 Roman horfe, only 70 cfcapcd to Venufia with 
Tcrcntius Varro and 300 of the auxiliary horfe. As 
to the infantry, that writer tells us, that 70,000 of the 
Roman foot died on the field of battle fighting like 
brave men ; and that 1 3,000 were made prifoners. 
According to Dionyfius of Halicamaffus, of ficoo 
horfe, only 370 cfcapcd the general daughter, and of 
8c,000 foot, 3000 only were left. The mofl moderate 
computation makes the number of Romans killed to 
amount to 45,000. The fccne of a&ion is marked 
out to pofterity, by the name of Pexxo iK Sonne f 
“ Field of Blood." 

Thefe plains have more than once, fincc the Punic 
war, afforded room for men to accomplifti their mutual 
dcftru&iun. Mclo of Bari, after railing the ftandard 
of revolt againft the Greek emperors, and defeating 
their generals in fevcral engagements, was at laft rout- 
ed here in 1019, by the Catapan Bolanua. Out of 
two hundred and fifty Norman adventurers, the flower 
of Melo’s army, only ten efcaped the (laughter of the 
day. In 1201, the archbilhop of Palermo and his re- 
bellious affociates, who had taken advantage of the 
nonage of Frederic of Swabia, were cut to pieces at 
Cannx by Walter dc Bricnne, fent by the pope to de- 
fend the young king’s dominions. 

The traces of the town of Cannx are very faint, 
confiding of fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, 
vaults, and under-ground granaries. It was deftroyed 
the year before the battle ; but being rebuilt, became 
an epifcopal fee in the infancy of Chriftianity. It was 
again ruined in the fixth century, but feems to have 
fubfifted in an humble ftate many ages later ; for we 
lead of its contending with Barletta for the territory, 
which till then had been enjoyed in common by them ; 
and in 1284, Charles I. iffued an edi& for divi- 
ding the lands, to prevent all future litigation. The 
proljierity of the towns along the coaft, which increa- 
sed in wealth and population by embarkations for the 
Crufadocsand by traffic, proved the annihilation of the 
great inland cities ; and Cannx was probably abandon- 
ed entirely before the end of the thirteenth century. 

CANNEC^UINS, in commerce', white cotton cloths 
brought from the Eaft Indies. They are a proper 
commodity for trading on the coaft of Guinea, parti- 
cularly about the rivers Senega and Gambia. Theft 


linens are folded fquarefrlfc, and arc about eight ells Csnncl 
long. - 

CANNEI. Coal. See Ampelitfs. Cannonade* 

CANNES* a town of France, in Provence, and in 
the vigueric of Graffr, feated on the coart of the Me- 
diterranean fen, w ith a harbour and a cafUe. E. Long. 

7. 7. N. Lat. 43. 34. 

CANNIBAL, a modem term for an anthropo- 
phagus or man-eater, more especially in the Weft In- 
dies See AxTHaoroPHAni. 

CANNON, a military engine for throwing ball*, 

&c. by the help of Gunpowder. 

The invention of brafs cannon is by Laney aferibed 
to J. Owen : he fays, that they were firft known in 
England in the year 1535 $ but yet acknowledge*, 
that, in 1346, there wete four pieces of cannon in the 
Englilh army at the battle of Creffy, and that theft 
were the firft that went known in France. And Me- 
fccrxy relates, that king Edward, by five or fix pieces 
of cannon, ftruck terror into the French army, it be- 
ing the firft time they had feen any of theft thunder- 
ing machines; though others affirm that cannon were 
known alfo in France at the fame time 1 but that the 
French king, in his hurry to attack the EogliOi, and 
in confidence of vi&ory, left all his cannon behind him 
as ufelcfa incumbrances (See Artillery). The Ger- 
mans carry the invention farther back, and attribute 
it to Albcrtus Magnus, a Dominican monk, about the 
year 1250. Voffius rejcftl all theft opinions, and finds 
cannon in China aim oft 1 700 years ago. According 
to him, they were mounted by the emperor Kitey in 
the year of Chrift 85. For further particulars of their 
hiftory, Sec. fee Gun and Gunnery. 

For the calling of cannfin, fee Foundxry. For 
their different parts, proportions, management, ope- 
ration, and effects, fee Gunnery. 

Cannon, with letter-founders and printers, tbi 
name of the largeft fizc of letters they uft. 

CANNONADE, the application of artillery to the * 
purports of war, or the dire&ion -of its efforts againft 
fome dirtant object intended to be lci/cd or deftroyed, 
as a (hip, battery, or fortrefs. See Gunnery. 

Since a large fhip of war may be confidered as i 
combination of floating batteries, it is evident that the 
efforts of her artillery muft he greatly fuperiorto thoft 
of a fortrefs on the ica-coaft ; that is to fay, in gene- 
ral ; becaufe, on fome particular occafions, her litua- 
tion may be extremely dangerous, and her cannonading 
ineffectual. Her fuperiority confifts in fevcral circum- 
ftanevs, as the power of bringing her different batte- 
ries to converge to one point ; of (hifting the line of 
her attack fo as to do the greateft poflible execution 
againft the enemy, or to lie where (he will be the leait 
expofed to his (hot ; and chiefly bccluft, by employ- 
ing a much greater number of cannon againft a fort 
than it can poffibly return, the imptefiion of her artil- 
lery againft It one- walls foon becomes dccifive and inx- 
filtible. Betides theft advantages in the attack, (he is 
alfo greatly fuperior in point of defence : becaufe the 
cannon- (hot, palling with rapidity through her (ides, 
frldom do any execution out of tlic line of their flight, 
or occafion much mi fehief by their fpliuters ; whereas 
they very foon (hatter and deftroy the faces of a para- 
pet, and produce incredible havoc among the men by 
the fragments of the ftones. See. A (hip may alfo rc- 
F 2 treat 
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CannuU treat when Ac finds it too dangerous to remain longer 
C noc CX P 0 ^ to enemy's fire, or when her own fire can- 
not produce the defined effect. Finally, the fluctuating 
fituation of a ihip, and of the element on wliich (he 
refts, renders the effeCts of bombs very uncertain, and 
altogether dc ftrovs the cffcCt of the ricothef, or rolling 
and bounding ihot, which it fo pernicious and de- 
ft ruflivc in a fortrefs or land engagement. The chief 
inconveniency to which a flup is expofed, on the con- 
trary, is, that the low- laid cannon in a fort near the 
brink of the fca, may flrike her repeatedly on or under 
the furfacc of the water, fo as to fink her before her 
cannonade can have any confidcrablc efficacy. 

CANNULA, in furgery, a tube made of different 
metal*, principally of filver and lead, but fometimes of 
iron. 

They are introduced into hollow ulcers, in order to 
facilitate a di (charge of pus or any other fubftance ; or 
into wounds, either accidental or artificial, of the large 
cavities, as the thorax or abdomen : they are ufed in 
the operation of hronchotomy ; and, by fome, after 
cutting for the fionc, as a drain for urine. 

» Other cannulas are ufed for introducing cauteries, 

either a&ual or potential, into hollow parts, in order 
to guard the parts adjacent to that to be cauterized, 
from injury. They are of various figures ; fome being 
oval, fome round, and others crooked. 

CANO, a kingdom of Africa, in Negroland, with 
a town of the fame name. It is bounded by Zaara on 
the north, by the river Niger on the fouth, the king- 
dom of Agades on the weft, and that of Caffina on the 
raft. Some of the inhabitants are herdfmen, and o- 
thers till the ground and dwell in villages. It produces 
corn, rice, and cotton. Here are alfo many deferts, 
and mountains coveted with woods, in which arc wild 
citrons and lemon trees. The walls and houfes of the 
town are made of cby, and the principal inhabitants 
are merchants. *E. Long. 16. 18. N. Lat. 31 . y. 

Canobia, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 
fcatcd on the weftern bank of Lago Maggiore, or the 
Greater Lake. E. Long. 8. 47. N. Lat. 45. 55. 

CANOE, a fort of Indian boat or veffel, formed of 
the trunk of a tree hollowed, and (orae times of fcvcral 
pieces of the bark put together. 

Canoes are of various fiaes, according to the ufrs 
for which they may be defigned, or the countries 
wherein they arc formed. 3 *he large ll are made of the 
cotton tree ; fome of them will carry between ao and 
30 hogfheads of fugar or molaffca. Some arc made to 
carry fail : and for this purpofc are ftceped in water 
till they become pliant ; after which their fidcs are ex- 
tended, and ftrong beams placed between them, on 
which a deck is afterwards laid that ferves to fupport 
their fidcs. The other forts very rarely carry fail, 1 m- 
Jefs when going before the wind : their fails are made 
of a fort of (hort fdk grab or rufhes. They arc com- 
monly rowed with paddles, which are pieces of light 
wood fomewhat refcmblmg a com-fhotd j and, inftcad 
of rowing with it horizontally like an oar, they ma- 
nage it perpendicularly. The fmall canoe* are wry 
narrow, having only room for one perfon in breadth, 
and feven or eight frngthwife. The rowers, who arc 
generally American lavages, are very expert in mana- 
ging their paddles uniformly, and in balancing the ca- 
noes with their bodies ; which would be difficult for a 


ftranger to do, how well accuftomed foever to the con- Car**:, 
dating of European boats, bccaufe the canoes are ex- — " — .ex- 
tremely light, and liable to be overturned. The Ame- 
rican Indians, when they' are under the ucceifity of 
landing to avoid a water-fall/ or of crofting the land 
from one river to another, carry their canoes on their 
heads, till they arrive at a place where they can 
launch them again. This is the general confi ruction of 
canoes, and method of managing them : but fome na- 
tions have vcffcls going under the name of canoes, 
wliich differ conliderably from the above ; as the inha- 
bitants of Gretnland, liudfon’s-bay, Otahcitr, See. 

CANON, a perfon who polfcltcs a preltcnd, or re- 
venue allotted for the performance of diviue fcrvicc, 
in a cathedral, or collegiate church. 

Canons arc of no great antiquity: Pafchier obfervev 
that the name canon was not known before Charle- 
magne ; at leaA the firit we hear of are in Gregory 
de Tours, who mentions a college of canons militated 
by Baldwin XVI. archbiihop of that city, in the time 
of Clotharius I. The common opinion attributes the 
iuftitution of this order to Chrodcgangus, bilhop of 
Metz, about die middle of the eighth century. 

Originally canons were only pridls, or inferior co 
clcfiaftics, who lived in curamui.icy ; refiding by the 
cathedral church, to affift the bilhop ; depending en- 
tirely on his will j fupported by the revenues of the 
bishopric ; and living in the fame lioufe, as his d<>mef- 
tics, or counfillorr, &c. They even inherited his 
moveables, till the year 817, when this was prohibited 
by the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule fub~ 
ftitntcd in the place of that which had been appointed 
by Chrodcgangus, and which was obferved for the 
moft part in the well till the twelfth ctntttry. By de- 
grees, thefe communities of priefts, (hiking off their 
dependence, formed feparatc bodirs t whereof the bi- 
(hops, however, were Hill heads. In tire tenth cen- 
tury, there were communities or congregations of the 
fame kind, cftablifhcd even in cities where there were 
no bifhopt : thefe were called collcgiatea, as they ufed 
the terms congregation and college indifferently : the 
name chapter, now given to thefe bodies, being much 
more modern. Under the fccond race of the French 
kings, the canonical, or collegiate life, had fpread it- 
felf all over the country ; and each cathedral had its 
chapter, diftin& from the reft of the clergy. They 
had the name canon from the Greek *«*»*, which fig- 
nifies three different things ; a rule, a penfion, or fixed 
revenue to live on, and a catalogue or matricula ; all 
which are applicable to them. 

In time, the cano&6 freed themfelvcs from their rules, 
the obfrrvancc relaxed, and, at length, they ceafed to 
live in community : yet they fttll formed bodies 1 pre- 
tending to other functions be fidcs the celebration of 
the common office in the church ; yet illuming the 
rights of the reft of the clergy ; making themfelvcs as 
a need] ary council of the bilhop ; taking upon them 
the administration of a fee during a vacancy, and the 
election of a bilhop to fupply it. There are even 
fome chapters exempt from the jurifdi&ion tS the bi« 

(hop, and owning no head but their dean. After the 
example of cathedral chapters, collegiate ones alfo con- 
tinued to (orm bodies, after they had abandoned living 
in community. 

Cam pms arc of various kinds ; a*, 
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CanCneJ Canons, which ire thofc attached, and, as 
' the Latins call it, iacarJinati to a church, as a pried 
is to a parifh. 

Doiwrefory Canons, were young canons, who, not 
Ixring in orders, had no right in. any particular chap- 
ter*. 

Ilrfefiative Canon*, were fuch a*, without having 
any revenue or prebend, hud the title and dignities 
ut canons, a voice in the chapter, and a place in the 
choir; till fucli tiuic as a prebend (hould fall. 

J'arrign Canons, were fuch as did not officiate in the 
canonrics to which tl »ey belonged. To thdit were op- 
pofed maolioniify canons os* canons nclidentiary. 

J*Ny or honor u/y Casons, arc fuch among the laity 
as have been admitted, out of Honour aud rcipccl, in- 
to feme chapter of canons. 

R.yular Canon t, are canons that dill live in com- 
munity ; and who, like religious, have, in proccfs of 
time, to the practice of their nik*, added the folcmn 
prokiTion of vows. They are called regulars, to dif- 
tinguilh them from thofc ieculv canons who abandon 
living in community, and at the fame time the ob- 
ft rvancc of tin canons nude as the rule of the clergy, 
for the maintenance of the ancient difcipline. The 
canons fubliltcd in their fimplicity till the eleventh, 
fume fay tiie twelftli century, when fenne of them, fe- 
parating from tl»c community, took with them the 
name of canons, or acephalous priefts, bccaufc they 
declined to live in community with the btlhop; and 
thofc who were left thenceforth acquired the denomi- 
ration of canons regular, and adopted moil of the pro* 
fcffiuns of the rule of St Auguiline. This order of re- 
gular canons of St Auguflinc was brouglit into Eng- 
land by Adclwald, confcflbr to Henry J. who erc&ed 
a priory at Node! in Yorklhire; and obtained for them 
the church of Carliile as an epifcopal fee, withtiic pri- 
vilege cf choofing their own bifhop. They were fin- 
gulurly protected and encouraged by Henry I. who 
gave them the priory of Dun tl able in 1107, and by 
queen Maud, who, in the following year, gave them 
the priory of the Holy Trinity in London. It appears, 
that under the reign of Edward I. they had 53 
priories. 

Tertiary Canons, thofc who had only the third part 
cf the revenues of the canonicate. 

Canon, in an ecdrfiadical fenfe, is a law or rule, 
either of do&rine or difcipline, enacted cfprciaUy by a 
council, and confirmed by the authority of the fove- 
wign. 

Canons are properly decifions of mat ten of religion; 
or regulations of the policy and difcipline of a church, 
made by councils either geoeral, national, or pro- 
vincial. Such arc the canons of the council of Nice, 
or Trent, Ac. 

There hare been various collisions of the canons 
of the Eadern council* ; but four principal ones, each 
ampler than the preceding. The fird, according to 
U flier, A. D. 380, containing only thofc of the fird 
oecumenical council, and the fird provincial ones: they 
were but 164 in number. To thefr, Dion? fins Exi- 
guus, in the year yao, added the 50 canons of the 
spoftfcs, and thofe of the other general councils. The 
Greek canons in this freond colled ion end with thofe 
of the council of Chalccdon ; to which are fubjoined 
thofe of the council of Sardicj, and the African conn- 
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cils. The fourth and lad collection comes down a^ Canoe, 
low as the fecond council of Nice ; and it is on this •v—" 
that Balfamon and Zonaras have commented. 

Apo&aRcai Canons, are thofe which have been ufu- 
ally aicribed to St Clement, Bcllurmin, Baron ius, Ac. 
will have tlicra to be genuine canons of the apotllcs: 
Cotclerius obferves, tlut they cannot be aferihed to the 
apotllcs or Clement, becaufe they arc not received with 
other books of feripture, arc not quoted by the wri- 
ters of tltc tin l ages, and contain many things not a- 
grccablt to the apoftolical times : Hincmar, l)c Mar- 
cn, Beveridge, Ac. take them to be framed by the 
biihops wlu) were the apoflle* difciple 3 in the fecond 
or third century ; S. B&fnagc is of opinion, that they 
were collected by an anonymous writer in the fifth 
century' ; but Daille, Ac. maintain them to have been 
forged by fome heretic in the fixth century ; and S. 

Bafnage conje&urcs, that fome of them are ancient, 
and others not older titan the feventh century. The 
Greek church allow' only 85 of them, and the Latins 
only 50 ; though there are 84 in the edition given of 
them in the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Canon is a!fo ufed for the authorised catalogue of 
the (acred writings. See Bible. 

The ancient canon, or catalogue of the books of the 
Old Tcftament, was made by the Jews, and is ordina 
rily attributed to Ezra ; who is (aid to have diftri- 
buted them into the law, the prophets, and the ha- 
giographa, to which our Saviour refers, Luke, chap*, 
xxiv. ver. 44. The fame divifion is alio mentioned by 
jofephua, coot. Appion. 

This is the canon allowed to have been followed by 
the primitive church, till the council of Carthage ; 
and, according to St Jerom, this confided of no more 
than 22 books; anfwcring to the number of the He- 
brew alphabet ; though at prefent they are dafTcd into 
24 divifions, containing Gcnefis,. Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jofhun, Judges, Samuel, 

Kings, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve minor 
prophets, the Pfalms, the Proverbs, Job, Canticles, 

Ruth, Lamentations, Eccleiiatles, Either, Daniel, 

Ezra, comprehending the book of Nchemiah and the 
Chronicles. However, this order is not univerfaUy 
obferred either among Jews or Chridians : nor were 
all the books above enumerated admitted into the ca- 
non in Ezra’s time. It is mod likely, fays Dr Pry- 
deaux, that the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nc- 
hemiah, Either, and Malachi, were added in the time 
of Simon the Juft, when the canon was completed. 

But that council enlarged the canon very conliderubly, 
taking into it the books which we call apocrypha! ; 
which the council of Trent has further enforced, en- 
joining all thefe to be received as books of Holv Scrip- 
ture, upon pain of anathema, and being attainted of 
berefy. The Romanifts, in defence of this canon, fav,- 
that it is the fame with that of the council of Hippo, 
held in 393 ; and with that of the third council of 
Carthage, in 397, at which were prefent 46 hilltops, 
and, among the red, St Augudinc ; who declared that 
they received it from their fathers. 

Their canon of the New Tcftament perfectly agrees 
with ours. It confifts of b6oks that are well known ; 
fome of which have been univcrfally acknowledged ; 
fuch arc the four Gofpels, the A els of the Apoillcs, 
thirteen Epidles of St Paul, one Epiftle of St Peter, 
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Canon, and one Epiftlc of St John : and others, concerning 
which doubts were entertained, but which were after- 
wards received as genuine ; fuch are the epiftle to the 
Hebrews, that of James, the fccond of Peter, the fc- 
cond and third of John, that of Jude, and the Reve- 
lation. Thcfc books were written at different times, 
and they are authenticated, not by the decrees of coun- 
cils, or infallible authority, but by fuch kind of evi- 
dence as is thought fufficicnt in the cafe of any other 
ancient writings. They were very extenftvely diffufed ; 
they were read in every' Chriftian foci tty ; they were 
valued and preferved wth care by the firft Chriftians ; 
they were cited by Chriftian writers of the fccond, 
third, and fourth century, as by Irenxus, Clement the 
Alexandrian, Tertullian, Origen, Eufcbius, See. and 
their genuinenefs is proved by the tdlimony of thofc 
who were contemporary with the apoillcs themfelvcs, 
and by tradition. The four Gofpds, and tnoft of the 
other books of the New Teft ament, were collected 
either by one of the apoillcs, or fame of their difei- 
plcs and fucccfl&iy, before the end of the firft century. 
The catalogue of canonical books furniihed by the 
more ancient Chriftian writers, as Origen about the 
year 210, Eufcbiun and Athanafms in 31^, Epiphanius 
in 370, Jerome in 382, Auilin in 394, and many o- 
thers, agrees with that Which is now received among 
Chriftians. For the time of writing the feveral books 
of the New Tcftament, fee the titles of the books 
themfelvcs ; as the Gofpcl of St Matthew, Mask, 
&c. 

Some of the fathers diftinguifh the itifpired writings 
into three claflcs ; proto-canonical, dcutcro-canonical, 
and apocryphal. 

Patched Casqn, a table of the moveable feafts, (bow- 
ing the day of Eaftc*r, and the other fcafts depending 
on it, for a cycle of 19 years. 

The pafchal canon is fuppofed to be the calculation 
of Eufcbius of Caffarca, and to have been done by or- 
der of the council of Nice. 

Canon, in monadic orders, a book wherein the re- 
ligious of every convent have a fair tranfeript of the 
rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local ftatutes. This is alfo called rt$ulrt t as con- 
taining the rule and inilitution of their order. 

The canon diifcrs from the mi (Talc, raartyrologium, 
and nccrologium. 

Canon, again, is ufed for the catalogue of faint9 
acknowledged and canonized in the Roman church. 

Canon is alfo ufed, by way of excellence, in the 
Romilh church, for the lccrct words of the maf», from 
the preface to the Pater ; in the middle of which the 
priell confecratcs the hod. The common opinion is, 
that the canon of the inafa commences with Te igitur, 
&c. The people are to be on their knees, hearing the 
canon ; and arc to rcheaifc it to themfelvcs fo as nut 
to be heard. 

Canon, in the ancient mu lie, is a rule or method 
of determining the intervals of note s. 

Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariiluxcnian way of mcafu- 
ring the inter vab in mulic, by the magnitude of a tone 
(which was fuppofed to be formed by the difference 
between a d.. parte and a diateflaroo), thought that 
multcaJ intervals ihould be dtilinguilhed, according to 
the 1 alios or proportions which the founds terminating 
thole intervals bear to one another, when confidercd 
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according to their degree of acutcnefs or grav it y ; Canoa. 
which, before Ariftoxenus, was the old Pythagorean ’ ’ 

way. He therefore made the diapafoo confift in a 
double ratio ; the diapentc, in a fcfquialtcratr ; the 
diatefTaron, in a fcfqui tertian ; and the tone itfelf, in 
a fcfquio&ave ; and all the other intervals, according 
to the proportion of the founds that terminate them : 
wherefore taking the canon (as it is called) for a de- 
terminate line of any length, he (how's how this ca- 
non is to be cut accordingly, fo that it may reprefent 
the refpc&ive intervals : and this method anfwcrs ex- 
actly to experiment, in the different lengths of muftcal 
chords. From this canon, Ptolemy and his followers 
have been called Carumici ; as thofc of Ariiloxcnus 
were called Mufici . 

Canon, in modern mufic, is a kind of fugue, which 
they call a perpetual fu^ue, bccaufc the different parts 
beginning one after another, repeat inccflantly the lame 
air. 

Formerly, fays Zarlino, they placed, at the head of 
perpetual fugues, particular directions which (bowed 
how this kind of fugues was to be fung ; am! thcfc di- 
rections being properly the rules by which pcq>etual 
fugues were eompofed were called commit cu/et, or c.i- 
nmr. From this cullom, others taking the title for the 
thing figniticd, by a metonimy, termed this kind of 
compolition canon. Such canons as arc eompofed with 
the great eft facility, and of oonfequence muft generally 
ufed, begin the fugue cither with the octave or the u- 
nifon; that is to fav, that every' part repeats in the fame 
tone the melody ot the preceding. In order to form a 
canon of this kind, it is only ncceflary for the compo- 
ser to make an air according to his tafte ; to add in 
fcorc as many parts as he choofcs, where the voices in 
o&avc or unifon repeat the fame melody; then forming 
a (ingle air from all thcfc parts fuccelGvcly executed, to 
try whether this fucceflion may form an entire piece 
which will give pleafure, as well in the harmony as the 
melody. 

In order to execute fuch a concn t he who finga the 
firft part begins alone, and continues till the air is fi- 
nilhcd; then recommences immediately, without any 
fufpence of found or interruption of time : as foon as 
he has ended the firft couplet, which ought to fens 
for the perpetual fubieit upon which the whole cman 
has been eompofed, the fccond part begins and repeats 
the Came couplet, whiift the firft who had begun pur- 
fucs the fecund : others in fuccefGon begin, and pro- 
ceed the fame way, as foon as he who precedes has 
reached the end of the firft couplet. Thus, by incef- 
fantly recommencing, an univerfal clofe can never be 
found, and the canon may be repeated as long as the 
fingers ptcafe. 

A perpetual fugue may likew ife confift of parts which 
begin with the intervals of a fourth or fifth ; or, in other 
words, every part may repeat the melody of the firft, a 
fourth or a fifth higher or lower. It is then ncceflary 
that the whole canon Ihould be invented i£ prana in- 
ttnztonr , as the Italians (ay ; and that (harps or flats 
ihould be added to the notes, whofe natural gradations 
do not aniwer daftly, by a fourth or fifth, to the me- 
lody of the preceding part, and produce the fame in- 
tervals with itfelf. Here the compofer cannot pay the 
leaft regard to modulation; his only care is, that the 
melody may be the liur.t, which renders the formation 
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of a canon more difficult ; for at every lime when any 
part n.fumes the fugue, it takes a new key; it changes 
the tone almoft at every note, and what is fliil worfc, 
oo part is at the fume time found in the fame tone w ith 
another; hence it is that this kind of canons, in other 
rcfpc&s far from being cafy to be purfued, never pro- 
duces a plcafing effect, however good the harmony may 
be, and however properly it may be fung. 

There is a third Lind of canon, but very fcarce, as 
well bccaufc it is extremely difficult, as bccaufc it iafor 
the mod part incapable of giving pleafure, and can boaft 
no other merit but the pains which have been thrown 
away in its competition. Tin's may he called a rfoulle 
canon inverted, as well by the invtrfions which are prac- 
tifed in it with refpecl to the melody of the part*, as 
by thofc which are found among the parts thcmfclves, 
in finging. There is fuch an artifice in this kind of ca- 
ts jn, that, whether the parts be fling in their natural 
order, or whether the paper in which they are fet be 
turned the contrary way, to fine them backward from 
the cud to the beginning, in fuch a manner that the 
baft. becomes the upper part, and the red undergo a fi- 
milar change, dill you have pretty harmony, and dill 
a regular canon. The reader may confult Roufleaui’s 
Dictionary in this article, where he is referred to plate D 
fig. 1 1, for two examples of canons of this fort extrac- 
ted fiom Bontimpi, who like wife gives rules fin their 
competition. But he add.;, that the true principle from 
which this rule is deduced will be found at the wo ad 
Syfieme, in his account of the f) ft cm of Tartini, to which 
we mud like wife once more refer the reader; as a quo- 
tation of fuch hngth mud have protracted our article 
to an enormous extent. 

To form a canon in which the harmony may be a 
little varied, it is ncceflary that the parts fhould not fol- 
low each other in a fucccffioo too rapid, and that the 
one Should onl> begin a conftderable time after the o- 
thcr. When they follow one another fo immediately as 
at the didance of a femibreve or a minim, the duration 
is not fufficicnt to admit a great number of chords, and 
the canon mufl of aeceffity exhibit a difagrecuhle mo- 
notony; but it is a method of compoftng, without much 
difficulty, a canon in as many parts as the compofer 
choofes. For a carton of four bars only, will coniiil of 
eight part* if they follow each otlicr at the diilance of 
half a bar; and by each bar which is added, two parts 
w ill condanlly be gained. 

The emperor Charles VI. who was a great mafician, 
and compofcd extremely well, took much plcafure in 
COmpofing and finging canons. Italy is dill replete with 
moft beautiful canons compofcd for this prince, by the 
beft matters in that country. To what has been laid 
by Roufleau, we need only fubjoin, that the Engl id) 
catch and the Italian canon arc much the fame; as any 
intelligent reader may perceive, from comparing the 
ftructurc and execution of the Englifh catch with the 
account of canons which has now been given. 

Casos, in geometry and algebra, a general rule 
for the folution of all cafes of a like nature with the 
prrTcnt inquiry. T hus every lad ttep of an equation is 
a canoo ; and, if turned into words, becomes a rule 
to lolve all quedions of the fame nature with that pro- 
pofi d. 

Cason-Imw, a collection of ecclefiadlcal law's, ftr- 
«ing as the rule and mcafurc of church-government. 


The power of making laws was excrcifcd by the Capon 
church before the Roman empire became Christian. _ H . 
The canon-law that obtained throughout the Wed, till an ^ n c ^ 
the 1 2th century, was the collc&ion of canons made hy 
BioayCui Exiguus in 520, the capitularies of Cluilc- 
magne, and the decrees of the popes from Sircius to 
Anadafius. 

The canon-law, even when papal authority was at 
its height in England, w^as of no force when it was found 
to contradict the prerogative of the king, the laws, da- 
tutes, and cud eras of the realm, or the doCtrine of the 
cdablilhcd church. 

The ecclcfiadical iurifdiction of the fee of Rome itt 
Englund van founded on (lie canon-law ; and this 
created quarrels between kings and fcveral archhifhops 
and prelates who adhered to the papal ufurpation. 

Betides the foreign canons, there were fcveral laws 
and conftitutions made here for the government of the 
church : hut allthife received their force from the royal 
aflent ; and if, at any time, the cccleftadical courts , 
did, by their fentcncc, endeavour to enforce obedience 
to fuch canons, the courts at common law, upon com- 
plaints made, would grant prohibition. The autho^ 
rity veiled in the church of England of making canons* 
was ascertained by a datute of Henry VIII. commonly 
colled the ail of the clergy's fulmiffion ; by which they 
acknowledged, that the convocation liad always been 
attembled bv the king's writ ; fo that though the 
power of making canons rvfidcd in the clergy met in 
convocation, their force was derived from the au- 
thority of the king’s a.Tcnting to and confirming 
them. 

The old canons continued in full force till the reign 
of James I. when tiue clergy being attembled in convo- 
cation, the king gave them leave to treat and confult 
upon canons ; which they did, and prefented them to 
the king, who gave them the royal attent 1 thefe were 
a collection out of the feveral preceding canons and in- 
junctions. Some of thefe canons are now obfolcte. In 
the reign of Charles I. fcveral canons were patted by 
the clergy in convocation. 

CANONESS, in the Rom i/h church, a woman who 
enjoys a prebend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids,, 
without their bring obliged to renounce the world or 
make any vows. 

CANONIC A, in philofophical hi dory, an appella- 
tion given by Epicurus to his doctrine of logic. It 
was called canonic a, as confiding of a few canons or 
rules for directing the underftanding in the purfuit and 
knowledge of truth. Epicurus’s canonka i» represent- 
ed a* a very flight and iufufficieut logic by fcveral of 
tbe ancients, who put a gnat value on his ethics and 
phylics. Eaertiut even allures us, that the Epicureans 
rejefted logic as a fuperfluous fcicncc ; and Plutarch 
complains that Epicurus made an uulkilful and pTC- 
podcrous ufe of fyflogifms. But thefe ccofures hem 
too fevere. Epicurus was not averfe to the ttudy of' 
logic, but even gave better rules in this art than thofc 
philofophers who aimed at no glory but that of logics. 

He only feems to have rejected the dialectics of the 
doics, as full of vain fubtleties and deceits,' and fitted 
rather for parade and deputation than real ufe. The 
drefs of Epicurus’s emtmea confitts in his doctrine of 
the criteria of truth. All qurilions in philofophy are 
cither concerning words or things: concerning things, 
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f manic*!. we feck their truth ; concerning wonk, their figoin- 
r - cation : thing* arc either natural or moral ; and the 
former are either perceived by fenfe or by the under- 
danding. Hence, according to Epicuru9, arife three 
criterion* of truth, twt. fenfe, anticipation or prirno- 
tion, and paflion. The great canon or principle of 
Epicurus'* logic if, that the fenfe* arc never deceived ; 
and therefore, that every fenfation or perception of an 
appearance is true. 

CANONICAL, fomething that belong* to, or par- 
takes of, the nature of a rule or canon. 

Canosical Hmrjy are certain dated time* of the 
day, configned, more efpeciaDy by the Romidi church, 
to the offices of prayer and devotion. Such are matins , 
lauds, fix tb , ninth, veffxn. In our country the canoni- 
cal hours arc from eight to twelve in the forenoon, be- 
fore or after which marriage cannot be legally perform- 
ed in any parifh-churth. 

Cakosical Obedience , is that fuhmiffion which, by 
the ecdcfiadical laws, the inferior clergy arc to pay to 
their biftiops, and religious to their fuperiors. 

Casosical Sins , in the ancient church, thofe which 
were capital or mortal. Such cfpccially were idolatry, 
murder, adulter)*, herefy, and fchifm. 

Canonical Punijbments, are thofe which the church 
may inflict ; fuel i as excommunication, degradation, 
and penance, in Roman Catholic countries, alfo fad- 
ing, alms, whipping, &c. 

C a so MCA l Life i the method or rule of living prr* 
feribed by the ancient clergy who lived in community. 
The canonical life was a kind of medium between the 
monadic and clerical lives. Originally the orders of 
monks and clerks were entirely diltintl; but piou& per- 
fons, in procefs of time, indituted college* of pnefls 
and canon*, where clerk* brought up for the minidry, 
a* well a* others already engaged therein, might live 
under a fixed rule, which, though fomewhat more cafy 
than the monadic, was yet more reftrained than the fe- 
cular. This was called the canonia/ life , and thofe 
who embraced it casinos . — Authors are divided about 
the founder of the canonical life. Some will have it to 
. be founded by the apodles ; others aferibe it to pope 
Urban 1 . about the year 1230, who is faid to have 
ordered bifhopi to provide fuch of their clergy* as were 
willing to live in community, with ncctflaries out of 
the revenues of their churches. The generality attri- 
bute it to St Augudin ; who, having gathered a num- 
ber of clerks to devote thcmfelvcs to religion, inditu- 
ted a monadesy within his epifcopal palace, where he 
livrd in community with them. Onuphriu* Panvinius 
- brings the inrtitution fomewhat lower j according to 
him, pope Gclatius I. about the year 495, placed the 
fird regular ernons of St Augudin in the Lateran 
churrlu 

Cakokicai Letters, in the ancient church, were a 
fort of tcdimonials of the orthodox faith, which the 
biffiops and clergy* fent each other to keep up the ca- 
tholic communion, and didinguilh orthodox ChriAians 
from Arians and other heretics. They* were denomi- 
nated CitnonieaK either as being compofed according to 
a certain rule or form, or bccaufe they were given to 
the rannniri , that is, thofe comprehended in the canon 
or catalogue of their church. When they had occafion 
to travel into other diocefes or countries, dimifTory and 
N* 6t. 
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recommendatory letters, alfo letters of peace, 5 cc. were' Cubital 
fo many fpecies of canonical letters. * 

Canonical is alfo an appellation given to thofe 
epililes in the New* Tcltamcnt more frequently called 
cat he fie or general cpiiUe*. 

CANON ICUM, in a general fenfe, denotes a tax 
or tribute. 

Canon icum w more particularly ufed in the Creek 
church for a fee paid by the clergy to bitliops, arch- 
bifbops, and metropolitans, for degrees and promo- 
tions. 

Canonicvh alfo denotes a due of firft-fruits, paid 
by the Creek laitj* to their birtiops, or, according to 
Du-Cangc, to their pridts. The canvnieum is affeifed 
according to the number of houfes or chinmics in a 
place. 

The emperor Ifaac Cnmncnu* made a conAitution 
for regulating the canvnirum of bilhops, which was 
confirmed by another made in 1086, by hi* nephew 
Alexis Comnrnus. A village containing thirty tires, 
was to pay fur its canonic um 011c piece of gold, two of 
lilver, one (heep, fix bulhcls of barley, fix of wheat 
flour, fix meafurcs of wine, and thirty* bens. 

CANONIST, a perfon (killed in or who makes pro- 
feffion of the ftudy and pra&ice of the canon law. Ca- 
noniiis and civilians arc ufually combined in the fame 
perfons; and hence the title of dodor Juris utriufque , 
or legvm dedor, ufually exprefled in abbreviature, 

L. L. II. or J. U. D. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Romifh 
church, by which perfon* deccafed are ranked in the 
catalogue of the faint*. It fuccccds beatification. 

Before a beatified perfon is canonized, the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate are drictly examined into, in 
fornc confiftorics held for that purpofc ; after which, 
one of the confidorial advocates, in the prefence of 
the poj>e and cardinals, makes the panegyric of the 
perfon who is to be proclaimed a faint, and gives a 
particular detail of his life and miracles : which done, 
the holy father decrees hi* canonization, and appoints 
the day. 

On the day of canonization the pope officiates in 
white, and their eminences are dreft in the fame colour. 

St Peter's church is hung with rich taped ry, upon 
which the arms of the pope, and of the prince or date 
requiring the canonization, arc embroidered in gold 
and filver. An infinite number of lights blaze all round 
the church, which is crowded with pious fouls, who 
wait w ith devout impatience till the new faint has made 
hi* public entry as it were into paradifir, that they may 
offer up their petitions to him without danger of be- 
ing reje&cd. 

'Hie following maxim with regard to canonization is 
now* obferved, though it has not been followed above a 
century, tv’s, not to enter into the inquiries prior to ca- 
nonization, till 50 years, at lead, after the death of the 
perfon to be canonized. By the ceremony of canoni- 
zation, it appears that this rite of the modern Romans 
has fomething in it very* like the apotheofis or deifica- 
tion of the ancient Roman*., and, in all probability, 
takes its rife from it 1 at lead fcvcral ceremonies of the 
fame nature are confpicuous in both. 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a canon. It dif- 
fers from a prebend, in that the prebend may fubfifl 
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vithout the canonicatc: wherrasthe canonical i* inse- 
parable from the prebend: again, the rights of fuffra- 
ges, and other privileges, are annexed to the canoni- 
cate, and not to the prebend. 

CANOPUS, in aftnonomy, a liar of the firA mag- 
nitude in the rudder of Argo, a conflcllation of the 
fouthem hemifphcre. 

Canopus, in Pagan mythology, one of the deities 
of the ancient Egyptians, and, according to fome, the 
god of water. It is faid, that the Chaldeans, who 
worlhipped fire, carried thrir fancied deity thro’ other 
countrie s to try its power, in order that, if it obtained 
the victory over the other gods, it might he acknow- 
ledged as the true obje& of worihip; and it having ca- 
fily fubdued the gods of wood, ftone, brafs, filver, and 
gold, its priefts declared, that all god* did it homage. 
This the priefts of Canopua hearing, and finding that 
the Chaldeans had brought their god to contend with 
Canopus, they took a large earthen vcfTcl, in which 
they bored fcvcral holes, which they afterward* (lop- 
ped with wax, and having filled the vcflel with water, 
painted it of feveral colours, and fitting the head of an 
idol to it, brought it out, in order to contend with the 
Chaldean deity. The Chaldeans accordingly kindled 
their fire all around it; hut the heat having melted the 
wax, the water gufhed out thro' the holes, and extin- 
guiihcd the fire ; and thus Canopua conquered the god 
of the Chaldeans. 

Canopus, or C<vtdtu, according to Strabo, had 
been Mcnclaus’s pilot, and had a temple rrefted to him 
in a town called Canopus, near one of the mouths of the 
Nile. Dionyfius mentions it : 

Kfi ««/<#■ e'd»vn* an 

There ft ami* Canal'll** temple known to tame ; 

The pilot who from fair AmycU came. 

Voffius remarks, on thia occafion, the vanity of the 
Greeks, who, as he conjeflurcs, hearing of an Egyp- 
tian deity named Canopus, took from thence an oppor- 
tunity of deify ing the pilot of Mcnclaus who bore the 
fame name, and giving out that the Egyptian god Ca- 
nopus had been a Greek. F. Monfaucon gives feveral 
reprefen rations of this deity. One, in alluiton to the 
victory above mentioned, throws out water on every 
fide through little holes. 

Can or vs, or Canclms, (anc. geog.) a town of 
the Lower Egypt, on the Mediterranean, an hun 
dred and twenty (ladia, or fifteen miles to the eaft of 
Alexandria : as old as the war of Troy, Canopus, or 
Canobus, Menelaua’s fleerfman, being there buried. 
Canofktri, the gentilitious name : famous for their luxu- 
ry and debauchery, (Strabo, Juvenal.) See Ahovxir. 

CANOPY, in architedure and fculpture, a mag- 
nificent kind of decoration, fenring to cover and crown 
an altar, throne, tribunal, pulpit, chair, or ihc like. 
The word is foimcd from the barbarous Latin canopeum, 
of a net fpread over a led to Leep off lie gnats, from 

gnat. 

Canopies are alfo botne over the head in procefiiona 
’of (late, after the manner of umbrellas. The canopy 
of an altar is more peculiarly called Cihorium. 

The Roman grandees had their canopies, or fpread 
veili, called tktnf * , over their chairs : the like were al- 
fo in temples over the flatues of the gods. The mo- 
dem ordinals dill retain the ufe of canopies. 

CANOSA, a town of Puglia in Italy, occupying 
Vol. IV. Part. I. 
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part of the fite of the ancient Cannfium. The old 
city was founded by Diomede, according to Strabo. It 
afterwards became a Roman colony, and one of the , 
moll confiderable cities of thii part of Italy for extent, 
population, and magnificence in building. The *ra of 
Trajan feems to have been that of its greatcil fplcn- 
dour ; but this pomp only ferved to maik it as a capi- 
tal object for the avarice and fury of the Barbarians. 
Genferic, Totila, and Autharis, treated it with ex- 
treme cruelty. The deplorable (late to which this 
province was reduced in 590 is concifrly but ftrongly im 


painted by Gregory the Great, in thefe tcrm9 : " On 
“ every fide we hear groans ( on every iide we behold ^ 
“ crowds of mourners, cities burnt, rallies rafed to the 
“ ground, countries laid waile, provinces become de- 
“ ferts, fome citizen* led away captives, and others in* 
“ humanly mafiacred.” No town in Puglia fuffered 
more than Canofa from the outrages of the Saracens; 
the Cornells between the Greeks and Normans increa 
fed the meafure of its woes, which was filled by a con- 
flagration that happened when it was (lormcd by duke 
Robert. In 109c, it was afTigncd, by agreement, to 
Bohemund prince of Antioch, who died here in 1 1 x v . 
Under the reign of Ferdinand the Third, this eftate 
belonged to the Grimaldis* On their forfeiture, the 
Affaititi acquired it, and dill retain the title of mar- 
quis, though the Capcci arc the proprietors of the fief. 

The ancient city Hood in a plain between the hills 
and the river Ofanto, and covered a large trad of 
ground. Many brick monuments, though degraded 
and dripped of their marble cafing, Hill atteft its ancient 
grandeur. Among them may be traced the fragments 
of aqueduds, tombs, amphitheatre baths, military co- 
lumns, and two triumphal arches, which, by their po- 
fition. Item to haic been two city gates. The prdent 
town Hands above, on the foundations of the old cita- 
del, and is a moll pitiful remnant of fo great a city, 
not containing above three hundred houfes. The 
church of St Sabinus, built, as is faid, in the fixth cen- 
tury, » now without the indofure. It is aftoniftiing, 
that any part of this ancient cathedral (hould have 
wiihftood fo many calamities. Its altars and pave- 
ments art rich in marbles ; and in a fmall court ad- 
joining, under an odagonal cupola, is the mausoleum 
of Bohemund, adorned in a minute Gothic ftylr. 

CANSO, a fca-port town of Acadia, or Nova Sco- 
tia, in North America, feated on a narrow flrart which 
fepa rates Nova Scotia from Cape Breton. Near this 
town is a fine filhery for cod. W. Long. 62. N. Lat. 
46. 

CANSTAT, a town of Swabia, in Germany, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, fituated on the river Neckar, in 
E. Long. 9. 9. N. Lat. 48. 51. 

CANT, a quaint affected manner of fpcakfng, ad- 
apted chiefly to the lower fort. Skinner racks his in- 
vention for the origin of this word ; which he fuccef- 
fivcly deduces from the German, Flctnifti, and Saxon 
tongues. According to the general opinion, Cantii 
originally the proper name of a Cameron ian preacheT 
in Scotland, who by exercife had obtained the facult/ 
of talking in the pulpit in fitch a tone and dialed as was 
underflood by none but his own congregation : fince 
Andrew Cant’s time, the word has been extended to 
fignify all fudden exclamation!, and whining unmulical 
tones, efpcciafly in paying and preaching. But this 
6 origin 
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Cans. origin of the word has been difputed by other* ; and 
Csnubru. p^j-jjapt the true derivation is from the Latin can/are 
’ “ to Ting.” 

Cant is alfo applied to words and phrafes affcfled 
by particular perfons or profefliona for low ends, and 
• See Cu *i- not authorifed by the eftablilhed language The 
K’ difference between cant and technical feems to be this : 

t* a £ e ' the former is rc (l rained to words introduced out of fol- 
ly, affectation, or impoflure ; the latter is applied to 
fuch as are introduced for the fake of clearncfs, preci- 
fion, and fignificancy. 

Cant is alfo ufed to denote a fale byin&ion. The 
origin of the word in this fenfe is dubious ; it may 
come, according to Tome, from quantum, how much ; 
according to others, from cantare, to fing or cry aloud; 
agreeably to which, wc fornctime* bUo call it an out- 

C. 4 Kr-T\mlert, in fhip-building, thofe timbers which 
are fituated at the two ends of a fliip. They derive 
their name from being canted , or railed obliquely from 
the keel ; in contradiftin&ion from thofe whofe planes 
are perpendicular to it. The upper ends of thofe on 
the bow, or fore-part of the fiiip, are inclined to the 
ftern; as thofe in the after, or hind part, incline to the 
flern-pod above. Sec Stfir-BuHJitig. 

CANTABRIA, (anc. geog.), a dtftriA of Terra- 
concnfis, on the Oceanuu Cantabricus or bay of Bif- 
cay ; now Biscay. The inhabitants were famous for 
their warlike chara&er. In conjunction with the A- 
■f See AJi *- Hurians f , they carried on defperr.tc wars with the Ro- 
riu. mans ; but were fuhducd by them about 25 years bc- 

fore Chrift. Being impatient, however, of a foreign 
yoke, they in a few years revolted. Moft of their 
youth had been already taken prifoncre by the Romans, 
and fold for dares to the neighbouring nations : but 
having found means to break their chains, they cut 
the throats of their mailers ; and returning into their 
own country, attacked the Roman garrifons with in- 
credible fury. Agrippa marched againft them with 
great expedition ; but, on his arrival, met with fo vi- 
gorous a refiitance, that his foldiers began to dcfpair 
of ever being able to reduce them. As the Cantabrians 
had waged war with the Romans for upwards of 200 
years, they were well acquainted with their manner of 
fighting, no way inferior to them in courage, and were 
::ow become defptrate ; well knowing, that if they 
were conquered, after having fo often attempted to re- 
cover their liberty, they mull expcA the moll fcvcrc 
tifage, and cruel flavery, Animated with this reflection, 
they fell upon the Romans with a fury hardly to be 
exprefitd, touted them in fevcral engagements, and de- 
fended theinlelvcs when attacked by the enemy with 
fuch intrepidity, that Agrippa afterwards owned, that 
he had never, cither by fea or land, been engaged in a 
more dangerous enterprise. That brave commander 
was obliged to ufc intreaties, menaces, and to brand 
fome of his legionaries with ignominy, before he could 
bring them to enter the lids with fuch a formidable 
enemy. But having at Lift, with much ado, prevailed 
upon them to try the chance of an engagement in the 
open field, he fo animated them by his example, that, 
after a moll obllinatc difputc, he gained a complete 
viAary, which indeed cod him dear, hut put an end to 
that dcflrudlivc war. All the Cantabrians fit to bear 
arms were cut in pieces $ their calUcs and llrong holds 


taken and rafed ; and tlieir women, children, and old Cantabria 

men (none elfe being left alive), were obliged toaban- 

don the mountainous places, and fettle in the plain. TrnM 

Dr Wallis feems to make the Cantabrian the ancient j 

language of all Spain : which, according to him, like 
the Gaulilh, gave way to a kind of broken Latin called 
romance, or roman/he; which by degree* was refined into 
the Callilian or preient Spanilh. But wc can hardly 
fuppofe, that fo large a country, inhabited by fuch a 
variety of people, fpokc all the fame language. The 
ancient Cantabrian, in effeA, is Hill found to fubfiil in 
the more barren and mountainous parts of the province 
of Bifcay, Afturiaa, and Navai rc, as far as Bayonne, 
much as the Britifh docs in Wales; but the people 
only talk it: for writing, they ufc either the Spanilh 
or French, as they happen to live under the one or the 
other nation. Some attribute this to a jealoufy of fo- 
reigners learning the myileries of their language ; o- 
thers to a poverty of words and txpreflions. The 
Cantabrian docs not appear to have any affinity with 
any other known language, abating that fome Spanilh 
woids have been adopted in it foi things whofe ufc the 
Bifcaycns were anciently unacquainted with. Its pro- 
nunciation is not dilagreeable. The Lord's prayer, 
in the Cantabarian tongue, runs thus : Cure aim eerve- 
tan rtsetna, fanufica hedi hire icena, ethar bed! hire refumi, 
eguim bedi hire voromlatea cervan becah lurrean ere , Ac. 

CANTAB RiC A, in botany : A fynonime of a 
fpecies of Convolvulus. 

CANTAB RUM, in antiquity, a large kind of flag 
ufed by the Roman emperors, diftingudhed by its pe- 
culiar colour, and bearing on it fome words or motto 
of good omen, to encourage the foldicis* 

CANTACUZENUS (Johannes), of Conftanti- 
nople, a celebrated Itatcfman, general, and hillorian, 
was born in that city, of a very ancient and noble fami- 
ly. He was bred to letters and to arms, and admitted 
to the highcll offices of the Hate. The emperor An- 
dronicus loaded him with wealth and honour ; made 
him gencraliftimo of his forces; and was defirous of 
having him join him in the government, but this he 
refufed. Andronicus dying in 1341, left to Cantacu- 
zenus the care of the empire, till hi* fon John Palco- 
log us, who was then but nine years of age, fhould be 
fit to take it upon himfelf. This trull he faithfully 
difeharged ; till the emprrfs dowager and her faction 
forming a party againlt him, declared him a traitor. 

On this the piincipal nobility arid the army befought 
him to afeend the throne ; ami accordingly he wa> 
crowned on the 2 1 ft of May 1342. This was follow- 
ed by a civil war, which lalted five years ; when he ad- 
mitted John a partner with him in the empire, and 
their union was confirmed by bis giving him his 
daughter in marriage. Sufpicions and enmities,, 
however, foon anting, the war broke out again, and 
continued till John took Conilantinoplc in 1355. A 
few days after, Cantacuzenus, unwilling to continue 
the efTuiion of blood, abdicated his (hare of the em- 
pire, and retiring to a monaftcrv, took the habit of a 
monk, and the name of Joafapkot, His wife alfo re- 
tired to a nunnery, and changed her name of Irene for 
that of Eugenia, In this retirement he lived till the 
year 141 1, when he was upwards of 100 years of age. 

Here he wrote a hiftory of his own times a Latin 
t ran Ration of which, from the Gnrck maaufeript, was 

pub- 
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Ontaltvcr* publiftied by Pontanus ai I n gold ad t, in 1663: and a printed a Concordance to the Pfalms in the Ruffian Canfcmir, 
Cauremir rplcT>r!id edition was printed at Paris in 1645, in three language, and was elected member of the academy. C *” tcr * 

* ai< * u volumes folio, of the original Greek, and Pontanns’s The affairs of Hate in w hich he was foon after enga- p 

Latin verfion. He alfo wrote an apology for the Cbri- ged, did not make him ncglcA his literary purfuit*. 
ftian religion againft that of Mahomet, under the name In order to make himfclf ufcful to his fellow-citizens. 


of ChrijlcAulus, 

CANTALIVERS, in architecture, piece* of wood 
framed into the front or fides of a houfe, to fufpend 
the mouldings and eyes over it. 

CANTAR, or Caxtaro, an caftem weight, of 
different value in different places, equal at Acra in 
Turky to 603 pounds, at Tunis and Tripoli to 114 
pounds. 

Cantar is a!fo an Egyptian weight* which is de- 
nominated a quintal* and confifts of an hundred or of an 
hundred and fifty rotolos, according to the goods they 
are to weigh. 

Can taro is alfo an Egyptian weight* which at 
Naples is equivalent to 2 y pounds, at Genoa to 150 
pounds. At Leghorn there are three kinds of contaro/. 


he compofed his fatires* to ridicule certain prejudices 
which had got footing among them. When but 23 
yean of age, lie was nominated minifter at the court 
of Great Britain; and his dexterity in the management 
of public affairs was as much admired as his tafle for 
the fdences. He had the fame reputation in Prance, 
whither he went in 1738, in quality of minifter ple- 
nipotentiary, and foou after was inverted with the 
chara&cr of ambaffador extraordinary. The wife and 
prudent manner in which he conduced himfelf during 
the different revolutions which happened in Kuffia du- 
ring his abfcnce* gained him the confidence andeftceiti 
of three fucceffive princes. He died of a dropfy, at 
Paris, in 1744, aged 44. Bcfidcs the pieces already 
mentioned, he wrote, 1. Some fables and odes. 2. A 


one weighing 150 pounds, another 15 1, and a third 
160 pounds. 

Cantaro is alfo a Spanifh liquid mcafure* in ufe 
tfpecially at Alicant, containing three gallons. 

Cantaro is alfo a mcai'urc of capacity, tifed at Co- 
chin, containing four rubies, the rubi 32 rotolos. 

CANTARINI (Simon), a famous painter, called 
the Ptfartfr, from his being born at Pcfaro, was the 
difcipUs of Guido ; and copied the manner of his ma- 
fter fo happily, that it is often difficult to dillinguirti 
betw een their works. He died at Verona in 1648. 

CANTATA, in mufic, a long or cornpofition, in- 
termixed with recitatives* airs, and different move- 
ments* chit fly intended for a fingle voice, with a tho- 
rough bnfs, though fom crimes for other inllruments. 

The cantata, when performed with judgement, has 
fomething in it very agreeable ; the variety of the 
movement not clogging the ear, like other competi- 
tions. It was firft ufed in Italy, then in France, whence 


tranflation of Horace’s cpiftlcs into Ruffian vcrfc. 3. 
A profc tranflation of Fontcncllc’t plurality of worlds; 
and, 4. Algarotti’s dialogues on fight. The abbe 
Guafco has written his life in French, and tranflated 
his fatires into that language. 

CANTERBURY, a city of England, and capital 
of the county of Kent, fituatcd in E. Long. 1. ly. 
N. Lat. 51. 16. It had the names of Durownam 
and Darvrrnum given it by the Romans, and Durnbrr- 
nia by Bede, which arc thought to be derived from 
I)ur*utcm t fignifvin^ a rapid ftream, fuch as the Stour, 
on which it Ihnds, is. The Britons call it Cacr-Kntt % 
i. c. the city of Kent ; and its prefcnt Englilh name 
is of the fame import, derived from the Saxon. Modem 
writers in Latin call it Cantuaria. Its great antiquity 
appear* not only from Antoninus’s itinerary, but from 
the military way which has been difeovered here, and 
the caufcways leading to Dover ami Lymme, bdidcs 
the coins and other curiofities found about it. The 


it puffed to us. 

CANTAZARO, an cpifeopal city of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples and in the territory of Calabria 
Ulterior. It is the rcfidcncc of the governor of the 
province, and isfeated near the fea, in E.Long. 17. o. 
N. Lnt. 38. 59. 

CANTECROIX, a fmall territory of the Nether- 
lands in Brabant, and in the quarter of Antwerp, with 
the ritle of a principality ; there is a fmall town of the 
fame name, but Lire »* the capital. 

CANTEMIR (Demetrius), fon of a prince of Mol- 
davia. Di (appointed by not fuccceding his father in 
that dignity, held under the Ottoman Port, he went 
over w ith his army to the C/ar Peter the great, againft 
whom he had been fent by the Grand Signior : he lig- 
oalizcd hhnfelf in the Czar** fcrvicc ; and in the repu- 
blic of letters, by a Larin hiftory of the origin and de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire, &c. Died in 1723. 

Cantimir ( Antiochus), dlecmed the founder of 
the Ruffian poetry, was the youngeft fon of the pre- 
ceding. Under the ntoft ingenious prefeflors, whom 
the czar had invited to Pctcrfburgh, he learned ma- 
thematics, phyfic, hiftory, morel philofophy, and po- 
lite literature ; without neglefting the ftudy of the 
Holy Scriptures, lo which he had a great inclination. 
Scarce had he tiutfhed his academic courfc, when he 


archie pi fcopal and mctropol ideal dignity feems to have 
been fettled here very early ; and to prevent its being 
removed, an anathema was decreed againft any who 
ftiould attempt it. After that, the city flourished great- 
ly ; though it fuffered in common with other towns 
during the Daniftt invafion*, and at other times by the 
cafualties of fire. The city was given entirely to the 
bithops by William Rufus, and was htld in the utmolt 
veneration in the Popilh times, efpeciaHy after the 
murder of Becket in the reign of Henry II. to whole 
{hrinc fo great was the refort, and fo rich were the 
offerings, that Erafmus, who was an eye-wit nefs of its 
wealth, fays tltf whole church and chapel in which he 
was interred glittered with jewels ; and at the di Ablu- 
tion, the plate and jewels filled two great cherts,, each 
of which required eight ft rung men to carry out. The 
cathedral was granted by Ethelbcrt, king of Kent, up- 
on bis conversion, to Anftin the monk, together with 
his palace, and the royalty of the city and its territo- 
ries. This Aullin founded a monaftcry for monks, 
called from him , jiugvjline. After the cathedral had 
been fcvcral times deftroyed by ftre and rtbuilt, the 
prefent was begun about the year 1 1 74, and augment- 
ed and cmbellilhcd by the fucceediug archbifhops, till 
it wav completed in the reign of Henry V. it is a 
r.ob!c Gothic pile, and before the reformation had 37 
1^2 alt are 
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attars. A great many kings, princes, cardinal*, and 
archbilhop*, are buried in it. At the di Ablution, Henry 
VIII. feized all the revenues both of the church and 
monailcry, except what he allotted for the maintenance 
of a dean, 1 2 prebendaries, and fix preachers, whom 
he eftablilhcd in place of the monks. During the 
grand rebellion, it fuffered much ; the ufurper Crom- 
well having made a liable of it for his dragoons. Af- 
ter the rcfloration, it was repaired, aud made what it 
now appears. 

Befidcs the cathedral and other churches, as well as 
a monailcry, the city had anciently a caillc on the 
fouth-ftdc, and llrong walls, with towers, a ditch, and 
rampart ; it had alfo a mint and an exchange. As to 
its government, it feeintt to have been entirely fubjc£t 
to the archbilhop, both in fpirituals and temporals ; at 
Icaft from the time that William Rufus gave it folcly 
to bilhop Anfelm, till the reformation. It is now a 
county of itfdf ; and the corporation cot.lilL of a may- 
or, recorder, 1 2 aldermen, a flieriff, 24 common-coun- 
cil- men, a mace-bcarer, fword-bearer. aud four ferjeants 
at mace. Every Monday a court is held at Guildhall 
for civil and criminal caufes ; and every other Tuefday 
for the government of the city. Here were formerly 
2000 or 3000 French ProlcJlants employed in the filk 
manufacture ; but this branch is now greatly decayed 
in the place, finer Spitalficlds became fo flourilhing. 
Bcfidcs the cathedral, it contains 15 pari fh -churches, 
(even hofpitaK a free-fehool, a huufe of correction, a 
gaol for criminals, and a fumptuuus conduit for fupply- 
ing the inhabitants with water. It con lifts of four 
Rreets, difpofed in the form of a crofs, aud divided in- 
to fix wards, which arc about three milts in circumfe- 
rence. It is ftuTounded on all hands with hop-grounds 
much to its advantage, and is famed for its excellent 
brawn. 

The dioccfe of Canterbury contains 257 pari flics, 
beftdes chapels, in Kent, and about 100 more in other 
diocefes. Thefe are called Peculiars ; it being an an- 
cient privilege of this fee, that, whrrefoevcr the arch- 
biihops had cither manors or advowfous, the place was 
cxtmptcd from the jurifdiftion of the ordinary of the 
dioccfe where it was fituatrd, and was deemed in the 
dioccfe of Canterbury. This fee is valued in the king** 
books at L. 28 16 : 17 : yj, but is reckoned to produce 
a clear revenue of L. 8000 a-year. The clergy's tenths 
come to L. 6 y 1 : (8 : 3}. This fee had many great 
privileges in the time of Popery, fomc of which it Hill 
retains. The archbilhop is accounted primate and me- 
tropolitan of all England, and is the firfl peer in the 
realm j having the precedence of all dukes not of the 
blood-royal, and all the great officers of ilate. In 
common fpeech, he is llyled His Grace , and he writes 
himfclf Divina Providenlia 1 whereas other bifliops ftyle 
tbemfclvcs Divina Pcrmijfione. At coronations, he 
pla ecs the crown on the king’s head ; and, where* 
ever the court may be, the king and queen are the 
proper domeilic parilhioners of the archbilhop of Can- 
terbury. The bilhop of London is accounted his pro- 
vincial dean, the bilhop of Winchefter his fub-dean, 
the bilhop of Lincoln his chancellor, and the bilhop of 
Rochcftcr his chaplain. This fee hath yielded to the 
church 18 faints ; to the church of Rome, ycaidinals; 
to the civil Hate of England 1 2 lord chancellors, 4 
lord trcafuicrs, and 2 loiti chid juiUcc ; and 9 chan- 


cellors to the Univcrfity of Oxford. To this fee be- 
longs only one archdeacon, viz. of Canterbury. To 
the cathedral belongs an archbilhop, a dean, a chan- 
cellor, an archdeacon, 12 prebends, 6 preachers, 6 
minor canons, 6 fubflitutec, 1 2 lay clerks, 10 chorillcrs, 
2 mailers, 50 fcholars, and 12 aim fine n. 

CASTFtnvny-BriJ t in botany : The Englifh name of 
a fpecies of Campanula. 

CANTERUS (William), an eminent linguift and 
philologer, was bom at Utrecht, in 1542. He Audicd 
at Louvain and Paris ; and gave furpriling proofs of 
his progrefs in Greek and Latin literature. He after- 
wards vifited the fevnal universities of Germany and 
Italy; and died at Louvain, in 1575, aged 33. He 
undcrllood fix languages, be Tides that of his native 
country' ; and, notwitii Handing his dying fo young, 
wrote fcveral philological and critical works, among 
which are, NoU t Sc/w/ia, EmcruLutwei, et Essflit alienee 9 
in EuripiJem, Sopbcc1em % JEf hylum, Ciccronem , Proper* 
tiu/r, Aujunsum , «Scc. and many truncations of Greek 
authors. 

CANTHAR IDES. See Cantharis ami Meloe. 

CANTHARIS, in zoology, a genus of infects be- 
longing to the order of infc&a colcoptera. The feel- 
ers of this genus arc fetaceous ; the brcaA is margina- 
ttd, and Ihorter than the head ; the elytra, or wing- 
cafes, are flexile ; ainl the Odes of the belly arc plated 
ami papillous. Linnaeus enumerates 27 fpecics of the 
cautharis, mod of them to be found in dilfcreut parts 
of Europe. The cantlnris ufed in making blitluing 
plullcrs, is ranked under a different genus, viz. the 
Mfloc. 

CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the extremities 
of the eye -lids commonly called the corners of the eye : 
the greater of them, or the greater canthus, is next the 
nofe ; the leffer of ilicm, or the little c ambus, lies to- 
wards the temple. 

CANTICLES, a canonical book of the Old TelU- 
mrnt, otherwife caDed the Song of Solomon ; by the 
Jews the Song of Songs. Canticum Caniieorum. The 
book of Canticles is ufually fuppofed to be an cpitha- 
lamium compofed by Solomon, on occafion of his mar- 
riage with the king of Egypt’s daughter. But thole 
who penetrate further into the myffery, find in it the 
marriage of Je-fus Chrill with human nature, die church, 
and good men. On this principle the Canticles is held 
to be a continued allegory, wherein, under the terms 
of a common wedding, a divine and fpiritual marriage 
is expreffed. This long contains the adventures of 
feven days and feven nights ; the cxa& time allowed 
for the celebration of marriage among the Hebrews, 
The Jews themfdves, apprehending the book liable to 
be undcrllood in a grofs and carnal manner, prohibited 
the reading of it before the age of 30, and the fame 
ufage anciently obtained in the Chriliiaa church. A- 
moug the ancient*, Theodore Mopiuctanus rejected, 
the book of Canticles as not divine. Divers rabbins 
have alfo questioned its being written by infpiration. 
It is alleged, that tlic name of God is not once found 
in it. Mr Whiilun has a difeourie exprefs to prove 
that the Canticles is not a faertd book of the Old 
Tcilament. He alleges it indeed to have been writ* 
ten by king Solomon the fon of David ; but a Herts 
that it was compofed at the time when that princey 
blinded by his concubines* wa* funk in lull and idol*. 
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Ctotims* tiy. This he chiefly infer* from the general chara&cr 
of vanity and diflolutmeft which reign* ihro* the Can- 
C-unium. * ,n which there is not, according to Whifton, 

t- 4 one thought that leads the mind towirds religion, but 

all ii worldly and carnal, to fay no worfe. l'or the 
myflic fenfe, he afltrts it to be without foundation ; 
and that the book is not cited as canonical by any 
writer before the deftru&ion of Jcrufalem. Mr Whif- 
ton will have it to have been taken into the canon be- 
tween the years 77 and 128, when allegories came in- 
to vogue, and the rabbins began to corrupt the text of 
Scripture. Grotius, Niercinbergiut, the Dutch di- 
vines who criticifcd F. Simon, Menetricr, Bafnagc, and 
fomc other*, feem alfo to take the Canticle* for a pro- 
fane compofitiun, on a ftx>ting with the love-pieces of 
Catullus or Ovid. But this opinion is refuted by Mi- 
chaclis, Majus, Witfius, Nat. Alexander, Outrcin, 
Franciuti, and others. Mr Whifton's arguments have 
been particularly confide red by Itchencr, and alfo by 
Dr Gill. R. Akiba finds the book of Canticles more 
divine than the reft ; the whole world, according to 
this rabbin, is not worth that day when the Canticles 
was given to Ifratl j for, whereas all die hagiographers 
arc holy, the Canticles is the holy of holies. 

CANT IMA RONS, or Cat im axons, a kind of 
ib at* or rafts, ufed by the inhabitants of the coaft of 
Coromandel to go a iiihing in, and to trade along the 
coaft. They arc made of three or four fmall canoes 
or trunks of trees dug hollow, and tied together with 
cacao ropes with a triangular fail in the middle, made 
of matts. The perfons who manage them arc almoft 
half in the water, there being only a place in the mid- 
dle a little raifed to hold their merchandize ; which 
la ft particular is only to be underftood of the trading 
cantimarons, and not of thofc w ho go fiftmig. 

CANT IN (Cape), a promontory of the coaft of 
Morocco in Africa, fituated in W. Long. 10. 2. N. 
Lat. 33. 9. 

CANTING, a fca-phrafe, denotes the ad of turn- 
ing any thing about. 

Cant in'? language or dialed % is a myfterious fort 
of jargon ufed by gypfict, thieves, and ft rolling beg- 
gers, to exprefs their lentiments to each other, without 
being underftood by the reft of mankind. This dia- 
led is not founded on any rales : yet, even out of that 
irregularity many words feem to retain fometliing of 
fcholarftup ; as togeman a gown, from toga in the La- 
tin ; pannam , bread, from poa'u ; cafan, cheefe, from 
tafeuj y See. It is obfervable, that, even unknown to 
onrfclvcs, we have adopted fomc of their terms into our 
vulgar language ; as bur and bdk y to cheat ; bounce* to 
vapour ; bowfe* ftrong drink ; Jihh y to ftcal ; J!og r to 
whip ; rig t game or ridicule ; r<mjl, to rally ; rhino* 
money. From the fame fource proceed the words/Zwv, 
kanhr* bubble * bully, jharptr* cutting* Jhuff!mg r palming. Sec. 
An anonymous author has given a canting dictionary, 
comprehending all the term* ufed* bv the Icveral tribes 
mi gypfics, beggar*, Amplifiers, highwaymen, foot- 
pads ^nd other clans of cheats and villains, with a 
collection of fonga in the canting dialed ; London, 
>725, 8vo. 

CANTIUM, (ace. grog.) a promontory of Bri- 
tain, literally denoting a head Kind ; giving name to 
a term ter y called Cuntium, now Kent ; and to a peo- 
ple called Cantii, (Cat far}, commended for their great 


humanity and politenefs. The promontory now the Caiuiww, 
North Foreland It is fuppofed that this was the firft , 

diilrift in Britain which received a colony from the * 
continent ; and that it had frequently changed its ma- 
iler*, by new colonics coming over from time to time, 
and driving the inhabitantsfurther north. In the roidft 
of all thefe revolutions it ftill retained its ancient name 
(which was lo agreeable to its ftiapc and fituation), 
and gave the fame name to all the fucccflivc tribes 
by which it was inhabited. Thofc who poffeffed it at 
the time of the firft Roman invaJion were evidently of 
Brlgic origin, and had come over fo lately, that they 
differed in nothing from their country men 011 the con- 
tinent. M The inhabitants of Kent (fays Cxfar) arc 
the moll civilized of all the Britons, and differ but 
very little in their manners from the Gauls." This 
great refemblanee between the people of Kent and 
their neighbours on the continent, might be partly 
owing to the fituation of their country, which be- 
ing neared to the continent, was molt frequented 
by ftrangers from thence. It was this fituation al- 
fo which expofed them to the firft affuults of the Ro- 
mans. For Carfar, in both hi* expeditions into this 
ifland, landed in Kent ; and therefore we may con- 
clude, that the Canlii had a great /hare in the vigo- 
rous opposition that was made to hi* landing, and in- 
the fcvcral battles and fkirmifhcs which were fought 
againft him after las landing j particularly, they made 
a very' bold, but unfuccc&ful attempt, upon his naval 
camp. 'The Canlii did not make the fame vigorous 
refinance to the Romans on their next invafion in the 
reign of Claudius. For AuJu* Plautius, the Roman ge- 
neral in that expedition, traterfed their country' without 
feeing an enemy ; and as they now fubmitted to the 
power of Rome without a ftrugglc, fo they continued 
in a Itate of quiet fubmilllon to it to the very laft. The 
fituation of Cantium oe colic ned its being much fre- 
quented by the Roman*, who generally took their way 
through it in tbeir marches to and from the continent. . 

Few places in Britain are more frequently mentioned 
by the Roman writers than Rutupium and Portus 
Rutupenfis, mod probably Ricliborough and Stonar. 

Rutupium was the fame in thofc times that Dover is 
in ours ; the ufual place of embarking for, and land- 
ing from, the continent. Before the final departure of 
the Romans out of Britain, Tortus Dublin, now Do- 
ver, had become a confidcrable place, and a -well-fre- 
quented harbour, where the third iter of Antoninus 
ends, and from whence they often embarked for Gaul. 

Portus Lemanus, fuppofed to be Lime near Weft 
Hythc, was alfo a noted fea-port in theft? times, and 
the termination of the fourth iter of Antoninus. Du- 
robrivx and Durovernum, now Rochcftcr and Canter- 
bury, were both Roman towns and Rations, and arc 
often mentioned in the itinerary and other books. 

Bcfidcs thefe, there were fcvcral other Roman ftations, 
towns, and ports in Cantium, which need not be par- 
ticularly enumerated here. Cuntium, in the moft per- 
fect flatc of the Roman government, made a part of 
thc province which was called Flavia Cafancnfis. 

CANTO denotes a part or divifion of a poem, an- 
fwering to what u other-wife called a book. The word, 
is Italian, where it properly fignifies fang. Taflb, Ari- 
ofto, and feveral other Italians, liave divided their longer* 
or heroic poems into cantor. In imitation of them* 
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*r*rter. S^arron ha# alfo divided his GigaiUamachia, and Boi- 
leau his Lufrin, into chant* or fongs. The like tifage 
has been adopted by fome Englifh writers, as Butler, 
who divides his Hudibras, and Dr Garth hi* Difpcn- 
* far)', into cantos. A late tranflator of part of Virgil** 
JEneid has even fubdivided a book of Virgil into te ve- 
nd cantos. 

Canto, in the Italian mufic, fignifies a fin \ f .* hence 
canto ftmphcc is where all the notes or figures are equal, 
and called alfo canto femto ; canto figura/o f that where 
the figures arc unequal, and exprefs different motions. 

Canto tilfo fignifics the treble part of a fang : hence 
canto cmeirtitnir % the treble of the little chorus ; canto 
ripitnt>i the treble of the grand chorus, or that which 
lings only now and then in particular places. Canto 
fignifics the firft treble, urtlcfs fome other word be ad- 
ded to it, as fecrmdo ; in which cafe it denotes the fe- 
cond treble. 

CANTON, in geography, denote# a fmall diftrift 
or country conilitutmg a dirtindt government : fuch 
arc the cantons of Switzerland. 

Canton, ^uang^tongj or Koanton, one of the fnuth- 
em provinces of China; bounded on the north-caft by 
Foldcn, on the north by Kiang-fi, on the weft by 
Ouang-ft and the kingdom of Tonking, and every 
where elfc by the fea. The country is diverfified with 
hills and plains, and the foil in general fo fertile that it 
produces two crops annually. Befides many of the 
fruit* of Europe, and thofe common in other parts 
of the Indies, the province of Canton produces fome 
peculiar to itfclf. Abundance of valuable aromatic 
w oods arc alfo to be met with in this province, as well 
as eagle-wood, ebony, &c. \ and in the mineral king- 
dom the province furnifhes gold, precious done*, tin, 
quickfilver, and copper. Silk and fugar arc alfo cul- 
tivated here, and pearls are Allied up on the coofts ; fo 
that every thing w hich can contribute to the pleafure or 
convenience of life is to be met with in Canton. “ One 
begins (fays F. Premare) to have an idea of China, oti 
entering the river Canton. Both fidcs of it prefent 
large fields of rice which referable green meadows, and 
extend beyond the reach of fight. They are inter- 
fered by an infinite number of fmall canals, in fuch a 
manner that the barks which pal# and repafs in them 
kem at a defiance, while the water which carries them 
is concealed, to glide along the grafs. Farther inland 
the country appears covered with trees and cultivated 
along the valleys ; and the whole feene is interfperfed 
with villages, rural feat#, and fuch a variety of de- 
lightful profpe&s, that one is never tired of viewing 
them, and regrets to be obliged to pafs them fo 
quickly. 

All the coafts of this province abound w ith fifh, and 
furnifh vail numbers of crabs, oyftcrs, and tortoife* of 
an immenfe fize. The itdtabiiant* keep a prodigious 
Mli.ibee of tame ducks, which they hatc h in ovens or 
dunghills, though it doc* not appear that they bor- 
rowed this cuftotn from the Egyptians. The docility 
of thefe creatures exceed* what we Ihould be apt at 
firft to imagine. The inhabitants load a number of 
fmall barks with them, and carry their in flocks to 
feed on the fea-fhore, where they find fhrimps and 
other animal* proper for their nourilhmeut. Bui 
though the ducks from the different barks are thus 
Unavoidably mixed together in the dav-time, they are 
catily collected by only beating on a bufou, on which 
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they immediately collcffc thcmfclvcs into different flocks, 
and each returns to its proper bark. 

In this province the C binefe have alfo a method of 
preferring not only the fldh of their ducks in fuch a 
manner that it lofcs nothing of its original flavour, 
but their eggs alfo. The latter operation is performed 
by covering the eggs with a coat of clay mixed w ith 
fait. When mixed in this manner, it (ceres that the 
fait has the property of penetrating through the pores 
of the Ihell, ami thu# impregnating the fuhftance in the 
egg, which it could not do by fimple folutionof water. 

Canton, though it fuflVrtd much in the Chincfe 
w'ars, is at prefent one of the moil flouriihing provinces 
of the empire; and ’'being at a great di (lance from 
court, its government is one of the moll important. 
A great number of fortrelTcs, many of which arc cities 
provided with numerous garrifonts, have been built 
along the coafts for the fupprtfiion of pirates and 
robbers ; for which purpofe alfo a certain number of 
troops are kept properly ported in different parts of 
the province. It is divided into ten diftricts, which 
contain as many cities of the firft clafs, and 84 of the 
Jecond and third. The air in general is warm but 
' healthy, and the people are very induftrious. They 
poflefs in an eminent degree the talent of imitation, fo 
that if they are only fliown any European work they 
can execute others like it with furpriling cxaltneft. The 
moll remarkable cities in the province belides Canton 
the capital are, 1. Chao-tcheou-fou, chiefly noted for a 
monaftcry of the bonzes in its neighbourhood, to which 
the adjacent country belongs, and the origin of which 
is traced back for 8 or yoo years. It has under its 
jurildiction fix cities of the third clafs; near one of 
thefe grow* a reed of which levcral inftruments are 
made, which cannot be dirtingtuftied from real ebony. 
The air of Chao-tcheou-fou, however, is unhealthy ; 
and great numbers of lire inhabitants arc carried off 
annually by contagious diftempers, which prevail from 
the middle of October to the beginning of December. 
2. Kao-tcheou-fou, fituated in a delight ul and plentiful 
country. In the neighbourhood is found a lingular 
kind of (tone much rtfembling marble, on which arc 
natural npre Cent at ions of rivers, mountains, larxlfcapcs, 
and trees. Thefe ftones arc cut into flahs, and made 
into tables, See. Oabs are alfo caught on the coafts 
here, which very much rrfrmblc thofe of Europe} but, 
fay# M. Grofier, they have this Angularity, that when 
taken out of the watt r, they become petrified wuhout 
loling any thing of their natural figure. 3. Kiun- 
tcheuu-fou, the capital of the ifiand of Hai-uan. bee 
Hai-kan. 

Canton, a large, populous, and wealthy city of 
China, capital of the province of that name, it* no* on 
the banks of the nver Taa, or great river, which, near 
the city, is wide and fpacious. The wall of the city 
is pretty high, and about fix or fevrn miles in circum- 
ference, though not more than one-third of the ground 
is occupied by buildings, the other parts being appro- 
priated to pleafure grounds or to fifh pond*. The 
country is extremely pleaDnt. and towards the ealt 
•hilly, fo a* to command a beautiful profpedt of the city 
and luburbs, the conipats of which, together, is about 
ten miles. 

The buildings of Canton are in general low, confiding 
of one ftory and 1 ground flour, which is covered *nh 
caith or red lilts in order to keep it cool ; but the houl.s 
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of the mod refpe&able merchant! snd mandarins are 
comparatively lofty and well built. In different parts 
of the cky and foburb* are jofs houfct or temples, in 
which arc placed the images worihipped by the Chi* 
weft ; before whom are placed, at particular feafons, a 
vail variety of fweetmeats, oranges, great plenty of 
food ready dreffed, and alfo incenfe, which i* kept per- 
petually burning 

Tbi llreet* of Canton are long and narrow, pared 
with dint dunes, adorned at intervals with triumphal 
suche*, which have a pleating cffedl, and much crowded 
u ih people. On both fidcs are (hops as in London, 
appropriated to the fale of different commodities; and 
a kind of awning is extended from lioufc tohoufe, which 
prevents the fun*! ray» from incommoding either inha- 
bitants or paffengers. At the end of every ftreet is a 
barrier, which, with the gates of the city, are (hut in 
the evening. In China Street, which is pretty long 
and confidcrably wider than the re 11, refide merchants; 
whofc trade, (o far as refpedts China, lackered ware, 
fens. Sc c. is wholly confined to Europeans* Mod of 
them fpe.fk the foreign languages tolerably well, or at 
leall fufficiently intelligible to tranfacl bufinei's. Be- 
fidcs thcic merchants, there is a company of twelve or 
thirteen, called the Ctbong ; who have an cxclufivc 
right by appointment from authority to pure ha fe the 
cargoes from the different (hips, and alio to fupply 
them with teas, raw filks, See. in return. The clla- 
blilhmeut of the Cohong, though injurious to private 
trade, is admirably well adapted for the fccurity of the 
different companies with which they traffic ; bccaufc 
each individual becomes a guarantee for the whole; 
fo that if one fail, the others confider thcmfilves as rc- 
fponfible. 

In Canton there are no carnages ; all burdens are 
carried by porters acrofs their (boulders on bamboos ; 
as arc alfo the principal people in fedan chairs, and the 
ladies always. The ftrecti of Canton may be traverfed 
from morning till evening without feeing a woman, 
thefe excepted who aic Tat tats, and even thefe but ve- 
ry fcldom. 

On the wharf of the river, which is commodious and 
plcafant, (land the factories of thr different European 
nations, viz. the Dutch, French, Swedes, Danes, Eng- 
lifh, Sec. In thofe refide the fupercargocs belonging 
to their refpeftive companies, who arc appointed to 
difpofc of the cargoes brought to market; to fupply 
the (hips with otbem for Europe in return ; and, du- 
ring their abfcnce, to contract with the merchants for 
fuch articles as may be judged neccffaty fur the next 
fleet. Between the refidenta of the fadlorics the moll 
perfeff cordiality fublifts; in each a common and 
fpler.did table is kept at the company's expenev, and 
vifits arc reciprocally exchanged ; fo that nothing is 
wantirg to make rcfidcnce at Canton agreeable to an 
European, but the plc.tfure naturally rcfulting from the 
focicty of women. 

The fide of the river next the city is covered with 
boats, which form a kind of town or ftreets, in which 
live the poorer fort of the Chiiiefe, or rather the de- 
fendants of the Tartars. Some of the men come on 
(here in the morning to thcii rcfpc&ive employments, 
and in thofe sampans or boats which arc not llation- 
ary, the women and alfo the men cany paflengers 
from place 10 place in the fume manner as is done by 


wherries on the Thames. On this river live many Canton, 
thoufand foul* who never were permitted to come on 
Ihore ; whofc only habitation is their boat ; in which 
they eat, drink, deep, carry on many occupations, 
keep ducks. Sec. and occa lion ally a hog. 

The manufactures of Canton arc principally carried 
on in the fuburbs; though it has been frequently fup- 
pofed that they were confined to the city ; and this, by 
fome writers, has been given as a rcaion why Euro- 
peans are not permitted to enter within the gates. 

But this is a miltakc; and perhaps the true rcafon for this 
very lingular relit aint is, that the houfet in which they 
keep their women are chiefly within the city. 

At Wampoa, a large commodious place for anchor- 
age, md which is about 12 or 14 miles from Canton, 
the European veffels lie and unload their cargoes, 
which arc tranlmittcd by lighters to the faclwies; 
and by the fame conveyance receive their refpc&ivc 
freights. Between this place and the city arc three 
fluppo, or cuHorn-houfes, at which the boats palling 
anil repaffi ng arc obliged to (lop, and undeigo with its 
pa (Tenge is an examination, in older to prevent frnug- 
ling. The lighters juft mentioned, and alfo the cap- 
tain** pinnace, arc, however, excepted; the former 
having proper officers on board for the purpofe, 
and the latter being narrowly watched and examined 
at the landing. 

The weather at Canton is, in fummer, extremely 
hot ; and in the months of December, January, and 
February’, cold ; the country is neverthelcfs plcafaut 
and healthful, abounding with all the ncccfTaries ami 
delicacies of life, which may be procured on terms much* 
cheaper than in Europe. The number of inhabitants 
has been eftimated at one million ; but later calcula- 
tions have made the number confidcrably lef*. N. Eat. 

33. 30. E. Long. 113. 20. 

Cantos (John), an ingenious natural philofophcr, 
was born at Stroud, in Gloucefterfhirc, in 1718 ; and 
was placed, when young, under the care of a Mr Da- 
vis, of the fame place, a very able mathematician, with 
whom, before he had attained the age of nine years, he 
had gone through both vulgar and decimal arithmetic. 

He then proceeded to the mathematics, and particularly 
to algebra and aftronomy, wherein he had made a cun- 
fidcrable progrefs, when his father took him from 
fchool, and put him to learn hi* own bufinefs, which 
was that of a broad cloth weaver. Tin’s circuin (lance 
was not able to damp his zeal for the acquisition of 
knowledge. All his lei Cure time was devoted to the 
afliduous cultivation of ailronomical fcience ; and, by 
the help of the Caroline tables, annexed to 44 Wing’s 
Aftronomy,” he computed cclipfes of the moon and 
other phenomena. His acquaintance with that fcience 
lie applied likewrfe to the conflrufling of fcvcral kinds 
of dials. But the ftudics of our young pliilofophcr 
being frequently purfued to very late hours, his father, 
fiaring that they would injure hi* health, forbad him 
the ufe of a candle in his chamber any longer than fur 
the purpofc of going to bed, and would himftlf often 
fee that his injunction was obeyed. The fon'3 thitft 
of knowledge was, however, fo great, that it made him 
attempt to evade the prohibition, and to find meant of 
fccrcting his light till the family had retired to rell, . 
when he rofe to profccutc undifturbed his favourite 
purfuita. It wot during this prohibition, and at ihcfc 
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Canton. hours, that he computed, and cut upon ftonc, with no 
* better an inffrument than a common knife, the lines of 
a large upright fun-dial, on which, bclides the hour of 
- the day, was fhbwn the rifing of the fun, his place in 
the ecliptic, and fotne other particulars. When this 
was finished, and made known to his father, he permit- 
ted it to be placed againft the front of his houfe, where 
it excited the admiration of fcvcral gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and introduced young Mr Canton to 
their acquaintance, which was followed by the offer of the 
ufe of their libraries. In the library of one of thefe gen- 
tlemen, he found 44 Martin's Philufophical Grammar," 
which was the firit book that gave him a tallc for na- 
tural phflofophy. In the pofleffion of another gentle- 
man, a few miles from Stroud, he firft faw a pair of 
globes; an object that afforded him uncommon plea- 
lure, from the great eafe with which he could folvc 
thofc problems he had hitherto been accu Homed to 
■compute. The dial was beautified a few years ago at 
the expence of the gentlemen at Stroud, fevend of 
whom had been his fchool-fellowa, and who continued 
ilill to regard it as a very diftinguifhed performance. 
Among other perfons with whom he became acquaint- 
ed in early life, was the late reverend and ingenious Dr 
Henry Miles of Tooting, a learned and refpectable 
member of the Royal Society, and of approved emi- 
nence in natural knowledge. This gentleman, per- 
ceiving that Mr Canton pofltfTed abilities too promi- 
fing to be confined within the narrow limits of a coun- 
try town, prevailed on his father to permit him to 
come to Ton don. Accordingly he arrived at the me- 
tropolis March 4, 1737* and redded with Dr Miles at 
Tooting till the 6tli of May following ; when he ar- 
ticled himfdf, for the term of five years, as a clerk to 
Mr Samuel Watkins, mailer of the academy in Spital- 
fquare. In this fituation, his ingenuity, diligence, 
and good conduft, were fo well difphyed, that on the 
expiration of his clerklhip in May 1742, he was taken 
into partnerfliip with Mr Watkins for three years; 
which gentleman he afterwards fuccccdcd in Spital- 
fquare, and there continued during his whole life. In 
1744, he married Penelope, thccldcft daughter of Mr 
Thomas Colbrooke, and niece to James Colbrooke, 
Efq; banker in London. 

Towards the end of 1745, rie&ricity, which feems 
early to have engaged Mr Canton's notice, received a 
very capital improvement by the difeovery of the fa- 
mous Leyden Phial. This event turned the thoughts 
of moil of the philofopher* of Europe to that branch 
of natural philofophy ; and our author, who was one 
of the firll to repeat and to purfue the experiment, 
found his afliduity and attention rewarded by many 
capital difcoveric*. Towards the end of 1 749, he was 
concerned with his friend, the late Mr Benjamin Ro- 
bins, in making experiments in order to determine to 
what height rockets may be made to afeend, and at 
what dillance their light may be feen. In 1750 was 
read at the Royal Society, Mr Canton's w Method of 
making artificial magnets, without the ufe of, and yet 
far fuperior to, any natural ones." This paper procu- 
red him the honour of being ele&cd a member of the 
Society, and the prelent of their gold medal. The 
fame year he was complimented with the degree of 
M. A. by the tmiverfity of Aberdeen ; and, in 1751, 
ivas chofcn one of the council of the Royal Society. 
N°6+ 
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In 175:2, our philofopher was fo fortunate as to be Cums 
the firll perfon in England, who, by attracting the — . — 4 
clc&ric fire from the clouds during a thunder-ilunn, 
verified I>r Franklin’s hypothecs of the fitnilarily of 
lightning and electricity. Next year, his paper in- 
titled, 44 Ele&rical Experiments, with an attempt to 
account for their fcvcral Phenomena,'* was read at the 
Royal Society. In the fame paper Mr Canton men- 
tioned his having difeovered, by a great number of ex- 
periments, that fomc clouds were in a pofitivc, and 
lome in a negative, ftatc of clefbidty. Dr Franklin, 
much about the fame time, made the like discovery in 
America. Thin circumftanec, together with our au- 
thor’s eonilaot defence of the doctor’s hypothefis, in- 
duced that excellent philofopher, immediately on his 
arrival in England, to pay Mr Canton a vifit, and gave 
rife to a friend (hip which ever after continued without 
interruption or dimunition. In the 44 Lady’s Diary 
for 1756,’* our author anfwcred the prize queftiontbat 
had been propofed in the preceding year. The que- 
flion was, “ How can what we call the (hooting of 
ftars be bed accounted for ; what is the fub dance of 
this phenomenon; and in what Rate of the atmofphcre 
doth it moil frequently (how itfclf ?’’ The filiation, 
though anonymous, was fo (atisfadory to his friend, 

Mr Thomas Simp fun, who then conduced that work, 
that he fent Mr Canton the prize, accompanied with a 
note, in which he find, he was fure that he was not mif- 
taken in the author of it, as no one betides, that he 
knew of, could have anfwcred the queilion. Our phi- 
lofophcr’s next communication to the public, was a 
letter in the 44 Gentleman’s Magazine for September 
1759," on the elettrical properties of the tourmalin, 
in which the laws of that wonderful llonc arc laiddon‘a 
in a very coocifc and elegant manner. On December 
13th, in the fame year, was read at the Royal Society, 

44 An attempt to account for the regular diurnal va- 
riation of the Horizontal Magnetic Needle ; and alfo 
for its irregular variation at die time of an Aurora 
Borealis.’* A complete year’s obfervations of die di- 
urnal variations of the needle are annexed to the pa- 
per. On Nov. £. 1761, our author communicated 
to the Royal Society an account of the Tranfit of Ve- 
nus, June 6. 1761, obferved in Spital-fquare. Mr Can- 
ton’s next communication to die Society, was a letter 
addrcifcd to Dr Benjamin Franklin, and read Feb. 4. 

1762, containing fume remarks on Mr Dclaval’s elec- 
trical experiments. On Dec. 16. in the fame year, 
another curious addition was made by him to philofo- 
phical knowledge, in a paper, intituled, 44 Experiments 
to prove that water is not incomprelfible.” Thcfc ex- 
periments are a complete refutation of the famous 
Florentine experiment, which fo many phdofaphers 
have mentioned as a proof of die incomprefiibility of 
water. On St Andrew’s day 1763, our author was 
die third time cle&cd one of the council of the Royal 
Society ; and on Nov. 8. in the following year, were 
read, before that learned body, his farther 44 Experi- 
ments and obfervations on die compreffibility of wa- 
ter, and fome other fluids.’’ The cllablifhracnt of this 
fifl, it» oppofidou to the received opinion, formed on 
die haUy decifion of the Florentine academy, was 
thought to be deferring of the Society’s gold medal. 

It was accordingly moved for in the council of 1764 $ 
and after fcvcral invidious delays, which terminated 
5 much 
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much to the honour of Mr Canton, it was prefented 
to him Nov. jo. 176^. 

The next communication of our ingenious author to 
the Royal Society, which we ihall take notice of in 
this place, was on Dec. 22. 1768, being “ An eafy 
method of making a Phofphorus that will imbibe and 
emit light like the Bologniin ftone ; with experiments 
and observation s." When he firft ftiowcd to Dr Frank- 
lin the inftantancous light acquired be fome of this 
phofphorus from the near difeharge of an electrified 
bottle, the dodor immediately exclaimed, 44 And God 
laid, let there be lijjht, and there was light." The 
dean and chapter of St Paul’s having, in a letter to the 
prefident, dated March fi. 1769, requefted the opinion 
of the Royal Society relative to the belt and moil ef- 
fectual method of fixing ele&rical conductors to pre- 
ferve that cathedral from damage by lightning, Mr 
Canton was one of the committee appointed to take 
the letter into consideration, and to report their opi- 
nion upon it. The gentlemen joined with him in this 
bufmefs were, Dr Watfon, Dr Franklin, Mi Dclaval, 
and Mr Willbn. Their report wan made on the 8th 
of June following ; and the mode recommended by 
them has been carried into execution. The la ft paper 
of our author’% which was read before the Royal So- 
ciety, was on Dec. 21. 1769; and c ntained 44 Expe- 
riments to prove that the Luminoufnefsof the S^a arifes 
from the putrefaction of its animal fubftances.” In 
the account now given of his communications to the 
public, we have chiefly confined ourfelves to fuch as 
were the moft important, and which threw new and 
diftinguiihed light on various objects in the philosophi- 
cal world. Betides thefe, he wrote a number of pa- 
pers, both in earlier and in later life, which appeared 
in fcvcral different publications, and particularly in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The clofe and fedentary life of Mr Canton, arifing 
from an unremitted attention to the duties of his pro- 
feflion, and to the profccution of his philofophical en- 
quiries and experiments, probably contributed to fhort- 
cn his days. The difordcr into which he fell, and 
which carried him off, was a dropfy. His death hap- 
pened on March 22. 1 772, in the 54th year of his age. 

CANTONING, in the military art, is the allotting 
diftinlt and feparate quarters to each regiment ; the 
town where they are quartered being divided into as 
many cantons as there are regiments. 

CANTRED, or Cantiuf, fignifies an hundred vil- 
lages. It is a Britifh word, compounded of the adjective 
cant , i. e. hundred; and tref, a town or village. In 
Wales fome of the counties arc divided into cantrcds, 
as in England into hundreds. 

CANTY RE, (from Cantirrre , fignifying a 44 head- 
land); the fouthern dirifion of the /hire of Argyle in 
Scotland. It is a peninfula, ft retching 37 miles from 
north to fouth, and /even miles in breadth. It is nioft- 
)y plain, arable, and populous ; inhabited promifeuoufly 
by Highlanders and Lowlander* , the latter being in- 
vited to fettle in this place by the Aigylc family, that 
the lands might be the better cultivated. It gives the 
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arc many paltry villages in this country, but no town 
of any confcquence except Campbeltown. 

Cantyre was granted to the houfe of Argyle after a 
fupprcfTion of a rebellion of the Macdonalds of the 
I Acs (and it is fuppofed of this peninfula) in the be- 
ginning of the laft century, and the grant was after- 
wards ratified by parliament. The ancient inhabitants 
were the Mac-donalds, Mac-eachrans, Mac-kays, and 
Mac-maths. 

Mull of C.iNrrRF , the fouth cape or promontory of 
the peninfula. There is here a light-houfc 235 feet a- 
bove the fc* at high water, fituated on the rocks called 
the Merchants, Lat. 55. 22. Long. y. 42. weft of Lon- 
don. The found of Ilia from the light-houfc bearing, 
by the compafs, N. by E. diftant 27 miles ; the fouth 
end of Ifla N. N. W. diftant 25 miles ; the north end 
of Rathlin iiland, N. W. by W. one half W. ; the 
Maiden Rocks, S. by W. one half W. diftant 14 miles; 
Copland light, S. by W. one half W. diftant 31 
miles. The lanthorn is feen from N. N. E. i*4th E. 
from S. by W. i-4th W. and intermediate points of 
the compafs N. of thefe two points. 

CANTZ, a town of Silciia in Germany. E. Long. 

1 6. 36. N. Lat. 51.6. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear unbleached 
cloth of hemp, or flax, wove regularly in little fquares. 
It is ufed for working tapeftry with the needle, by 
patting the threads of gold, filver, filk, or wool, through 
the intervals or fquares. 

Canvas is alfo a coarfe cloth of hemp, unbleached, 
fomewhat clear, which ferves to cover womens flays, 
alfo to ftiffen mens clothes, and to make fome other of 
their wearing apparel. See. 

Canvas is alfo ufed among the French for the mo- 
del or firft words whereon an air or piece of mufic is 
compofcd, and given to a poet to regulate and finifti. 
The canvas of a fong contains certain notes of the 
compofcr, which (how the poet the mcafurc of theverfes 
he is to make. Thus Dn Lot fays, he has canvas for 
ten fonnets againft the raufes. 

Canvas is alfo the name of a cloth made of hemp, 
and ufed for (hip-fails. 

Canvas, among painters, is the cloth on which they 
ufually draw their pi&urcs ; the canvas being Smoothed 
over with a flick-ftonc, then fixed, and afterwards 
whited over, makes what the painters call their prims J 
cloth , on which they draw their firft (ketches with coal 
or chalk, and afterwards finifti with colours. 

CANUS 1 UM (anc. geog.), a town of Apulia, on 
the right or fouth fide of the Aufidus, to the weft of 
Canme; whither the Romans fled after the defeat fuf- 
tained there. It was famous for its red (hining wool ; 
whence thofe who wore clothes made of it were called 
Can u finati . Now called Can os a; which fee. 

CANUTE!, the firft Dani/h king of England after 
Ironfidc. He married Emma widow of king Ethelrcd; 
and put to death fcvcral perfons of quality who ftood 
in his way to the crown. Having thus fettled his power 
in England, he made a voyage to his other kingdom of 
Denmark, io order to refift the attacks of the king of 


title of marquis to the duke, and is by Lochfyn divi- Sweden; and he carried along with him a great body 
ded from Argyle Proper. This loch is an inlet from of the Engliih under the com maud of the earl of God- 
\he fca, about 60 miles in length and four in breadth, win. This nobleman had here an opportunity of per- 
affording heretofore an excellent hcrring-fiihery. There forming a fervicc by which he both reconciled the 
Vol. IV. Past L R. king# 
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king^i mind to the Englilh nation, and, gaming to 
* himfclf the friemlihip of his fovereign, laid the founda- 
tion of that immenfe fortune which he acquired to his 
family. He was Rationed next the Swedifh camp; and, 
ohferting a favourable opportunity which he was ob- 
liged fuddenly to feixe, he attacked the enemy in the 
night, drove them fuddenly from their trenches, threw 
them into difordcr, purfued his advantage, and obtained 
a dteifive tidonr over them. Next morning, Canute, 
feeing the Englilh camp entirely abandoned, imagined 
that thefc difanc&cd troops had deferted to the enemy ; 
and he was agreeably furp riled to find that they were 
at that time engaged in purfuit of the difeomfited 
Swedes. He was fo plcafcd with this fuccefs, and the 
manner of obtaining it, that be bellowed his daughter 
in marriage upon Godwin, and treated him ever after 
with the moll entire confidence and regard. 

In another voyage which he afterwards made to 
Denmark, Canute attacked Norway, and expelled 
the jufl but unwarlike Olaus from his kingdom, of 
which he kept pofTeflion till the death of that prince. 
He had now by his conquefts and valour attained the 
utxnoR height of his ambition; and having Icifure from 
wars and intrigues he felt the unfatisfa&ory nature of 
all human enjoyments ; and, equally weary of the glory 
and turmoils of this lift, be began to call his view to- 
ward* that future cxiilencc which is fo natural for 
the human mind, whether fatiated by profperity or 
difguded with adverfity, to make the objeft of its at- 
tention. Unfortunately the fpirit which prevailed in 
that age gave a wrong dire&ion to his devotion; and, 
inllead of making atonement to thofe whom he had 
formerly injured by his a&s of violence, he entirely 
employed himfclf in thofe exercifes of piety which 
the monks reprefented as moll meritorious. He built 
churches ; he endowed monaflerics; he enriched cccle- 
fi allies ; and he bellowed revenues for the fupport of 
chantries at Ailington and other placet, where he ap- 
pointed prayers to be faid for the fouls of thofe who 
had there fallen in battle againil him. He even under- 
took a pilgrimage to Rome, where he fojourned a con- 
fiderablc time; and, bcfidcs obtaining from the Pope 
fome privileges for the Englilh fchool ereAed there, he 
engaged all the princes through whofe dominions he was 
obliged to pafs, to dcfift from thofe heavy impofitions 
and tolls which they were accuilomed to exa& from the 
Englilh pilgrims. By this fpirit of devotion, no Ids 
titan by his equitable and politic adminiftration, he 
gained in a good meafure the affeclions of his fubje&s. 

Canute, who was the greateil and mod powerful 
prince of his time, fovereign of Denmark and Norway 
as well as of England, could not fail to meet with 
adulation from his courtiers ; a tribute which is libe- 
rally paid even to the meancll and weakell of princes. 
Some of his flatterers breaking out one day in admi- 
ration of his grandeur, exclaimed, that every thing 
was poflible for him : upon which the monarch, it is 
laid, ordered a chair to be fet on the fca-fhore while 
the tide was making ; and, as the waters approached, 
he commanded them to retire, and to obey the voice 
of him who was lord of the ocean. He feigned to fit 
fome time in cxpc&ation of their fubmiffion ; but when 
the fca Hill advanced towards him, and began to walh 
him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and 
ar marked to them, That every creature in the univerfe 


was feeble and impotent, and that power refided with Casact 
one Being alone, in whofe bands wctc all the elements C JJ^ 
of nature, who could lay to the ocean, “ Thus fat 

ftialt thou go, and no farther,” and who could level v — w 

with his nod the motl towering piles of human pride 
and ambition. From that time, it is faid, he never 
wuukl wear a crown. He died io the 20th year of his 
reign; and was interred at Winchriter, in the old mo- 
nailery. 

CANZONE, in mu lie, fignifics, in general, a fong, 
where fome little fugues are introduced: but it is 
fomctiines ufed for a fort of Italian poem, ufually 
pretty long, to which mufic may be compofed in the 
Ryle of a cantata. If this term be added to a piece of 
inilrtuneitlal mufic, it fignifies much the fame as can- 
tata : if placed in any part of a fonata, it implies the 
fame meaning as aflrgro, and only denotes that the part 
to which it is prefixed is to be played or fung in a brifk 
and lively manner. 

C ANZON ETT A, a diminutive of canzone, deno- 
ting a little ihort fong. The canzonette ncapolitane 
has two drains, each whereof is fung twice over, as 
the vaudevilles of the French : The canzonette ficihanc 
is a fpccics of jigg, the meafure whereof is ufually 
twelve eighths, and fix eighths, and fomctiines both, as 
rondeaus. 

CAORLO, a finall ifland in the gulf of Venice, on 
the Coaid of Friuli, 20 miles fouth-wed of Aquilcin, 
fubjedt to Venice. It bas a town of the fame name, 
with a bilhop’s fee. 

CAOUTCHOUC, Elastic Resin, or India Rub- 
kr % a fubdancc produced from the fyringc-tree of 
Cayenne and other parts of South America, and pof- 
fefl’ed of the moll lingular properties. No fubdancc it 
yet known which is fo pliable, and at the fame time fo 
elaftic; and it is farther a matter of curiofity, as being 
capable of refilling the a&ion of very powerful mcn- 
itnia. From the account of M. dc la Condamine, we 
learn, that this fubdancc oozes out, under the form of 
a vegetable milk, from incifiona made in the tree ; 
and that it is gathered chiefly in time of rain, becaufc, 
though it may be collcded at all times, it flows then 
mod abundantly. The means employed to infpiflate 
and indurate it, M. dc la Horde lays, are kept a pro- 
found fee ret. M. Bom a re, and others, affirm, that it 
thickens and hardens gradually by being expofed to 
the air ; and as foon as it acquires a folid confidence, 
it manifeds a very extraordinary degree of flexibility 
and eladicity. Accordingly the Indians make boots 
of it, which water cannot penetrate, and which* 
when fmuaked, have the appearance of real leather. 

Bottles arc alfo made of it, to the necks of which 
are fattened hollow reeds, fo that the liquor con- 
tained in them may be fquirted through the reeds 
or pipes by preffure. One of thefe filled with wa- 
ter is always prefented to each of the gucfls at their 
entertainments, who never fail to make u£c of it be- 
fore eating. This whirafical cullom led the Porta - 
gurfe in that country to call the tree that produces 
this refin pao di xirrmga, and hence the name of feringat 
is given both to the tree and to its refinous prod udlion. 
Flambeaux, an inch and a half in diameter, and two 
feet long, arc likewife made of this refin, which give 
a beautiful light, have no bad fmell, and barn twelve 
hours. A kind of cloth is alfo prepared from it, which 
2 the 
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Cs*trt- the inhabitants of Quito apply to the fame purposes as 
**® oc - our oil-cloth and fail-cloth. It is formed, in fine, by 
1 means of moulds* into a variety of figures for ufe and 

ornament ; and the proccfi is faid to be thus The 
juice, which is obtained by incifion, is fpread over 
pieces of clay formed into the dcfired Ihape ; and as 
fall as one layer is dry, another is added, till the veil'd 
be of the proper thicknefs: the whole is then held over 
a fimng fmoke of vegetables on fire, whereby it hard* 
ens into the texture and appearance of leather; and 
before the finifhing, while yet foft, is capable of ha- 
ving any impreffion made on the outlide, which re- 
mains ever after. When the whole is done, the in- 
fide mould is picked out. 

Ever fmcc this reiin has been known in Europe, its 
chemical qualities and other intereiling properties 
have been very diligently invcfligatcd. In particular, 
it has been endeavoured to difeover fome method of 
diflolving it in fuch a manner that it would altarac dif- 
ferent figures with equal cafe as when in its original 
ftatc of milk. In the memoirs of the academy of 
fcicnces for 1768, wc have an account of federal at* 
tempts for this purpofe, and how it may be efi'erteiL 
— The llate of vegetable milk in which the caoutchouc 
re fin is found when it comes from the tree, led Mr 
Macquer to imagine that it was compofed of an oil 
and a water}' matter. From its wanting aromatic fla- 
vour, from its little volatility, and from its being in- 
capable of folution in fpirit of wine, he concluded that 
the oil which entered its compofition was not an eflen- 
ti J, but a fatty, one. Hence he thought it probable 
that it pafled from a fluid to a folid form by the eva- 
poration of the watery part, and that the oily talvcnt* 
would reduce it to a foft ftatc. Tlie firfl trials he 
made for dilTolving it were with linfeed oil, c (fence 
of turpentine, and feveral others. But all he could ob- 
tain by means of thefc menllrua was a vifeid fubllance 
incapable of being hardened, and totally void of dafti- 
city. The rc&ined efTcnlial oil of turpentine was em- 
ployed fccmingly with greater fucccfs. To feparate from 
this menilruum the caoutchouc which it had diltalved, 
Mr Macqucr added fpirit of wine: but the confcqucnce 
was, that part only of the oil united with the fpirit ; 

1 the reil remaining obftinatcly attached to the refin 

which it had difTolvcd, and thus preventing it from at- 
taining a folid confidence. The author next endea- 
voured to diflolvc it by means of heat in Papin’s digef- 
ter. But neither water, nor fpirit of wine, although 
in this way capable of diflolving the hardclk bones, 
could produce any other effed upon it than to render 
it more firm than before. After this, he tried whatef- 
feA the milky juice of other vegetables would have up- 
on it. He toed feveral kinds, particularly that of the 
fig. But, in this way, he could obtain no folution. 
From the great volatility of ether* he was next induced 
to try it as a menilruum ; and, for this purpofe, he 
prepared fomc with great attention. The caoutchouc, 
cut into little bits, and put into a proper veflcl with 
as much ether as was fuflicient to cover it, was per- 
fectly diltalved without any other heat than that of the 
atmufphcre. This folution was transparent and of an 
amber colour. It Hill prtferved the fmell of ether, but 
mixed w ith the dif agreeable odour of the caoutchouc, 
and it was a little lels fluid than pure ether. Upon its 
being thrown into water, no milky liquor was produ- 


ced; but there arofc to the tarface a folid membrane Count* 
which poflefled the great clallicity' and other peculiar thouc. 
properties of the caoutchouc. lie obferves, however, ’ ‘ 

that two pints of the beft ether, obtained by rectifying 
eight or ten pints of the common ether by a gentle 
heat, mud be ufed, in order to the taccefs of the ope- 
ration. — The diilinguifhing properties of this tab- 
fiance, viz. its folidity, flexibility, and clallicity, and 
its quality of refilling the action of aqueous, fpiri- 
too us, faiine, oily, and other common fulventi, ren- 
der it extremely fit for the conltruftion of tubes, ca- 
theters, and other inftruments, in which thefe proper- 
ties are wanted. In order to form this refiu into {mall 
tubes, M. Macqucr prepared a foil'd cy lindrical mould 
of wax, of the delired fire and ihape ; and then dip- 
ping a pencil into the cthcrial folution of tiic refin, 
daubed the mould over with it, till he had covered it . 
with a coat of reiin of a fuflicient thicknefs. The 
whole piece is then thrown into boiling water; by the 
heat of which the wax is foou melted, and rifes to the 
tarface, leaving the relinous tube completely formed 
behind. 

A refin fimilar to this was tame years ago difeover- 
cd by M. Poivre, in the illc of France ; and there are 
various milky juices extracted from trees in America 
and elfewhcre, which by previous mixtures and prepa- 
rations are formed into an clafiic reiin, but of an infe- 
rior quality to that of Cayenne : fuch, for inilaace, 
are the juices obtained from the Cecropia pel tala, the 
JFictu rc&giofti and mJica, See, 

Of the genuine trees, thofe growing along the banks 
of the river of the Amazons are defenbed by M. Con- 
dam in c as attaining a very great height, being at the 
fame time perfectly fimight, and having no branches 
except at top, which is but fmall, covering no more 
than a circumference of ten feet. Its leaves bear fome 
refemblance to thofe of the manioc : they are green on 
the upper part, and white beneath. The feeds are 
three in number, and contained in a pod confiding of 
three cells, not unlike thofe of the ncinuj or palm* 

Chrifiif and in each of them there is a kernel, which 
being firipped and boiled in water produces a thick oil 
or fat, anfwcring the purpofes of butter in the cookery 
of that country. 

A method of diflolving this clafiic gum without e* 
liter, for the purpofes of a varniih or the like, is as fol- 
lows : Take one pound of the fpirit of turpentine, and 
a pound of the gum cut into very fmall pieces \ 
pour the turpentine into a long-necked matrafs, which 
mull be placed in a land- bath; throw in the gum, 
not all at once, but by little and little according 
as it is perceived to diftalve : When it is entirely dif* 

talvcd, pour into the matrafs a pint of nut or linfeed 
oil, or oil of popies, rendered dcficcative in the utaal 
manner with litharge : Then let the whole boil for a 

quarter of an hour, and the preparation is finifticd. 

This would make an excellent varniih tar air-balloons^ 
were it not fo expenfive on account of the price of the 
gum. — Another method, invented by Mr Baldwin, it 
as follows. Take any quantity of the caoutchouc, as 
two ounces avoirdupois : cut it into fmall bits with a 
pair of feiflars. Put a ftrong iron ladle (fuch as plum- 
bers or glaziers melt their lead in ) over a common pit- 
coal or other fire. The fire mufl be gentle, glowing, 
and without fmoke. When the ladle is hot, much be- 
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C»r«t- Jow a red heat, put a Angle hit into the ladle. If 
chouc, bhek fmoke iflucs, it will prefently flame and difap- 
„ pear : or it will evaporate without flame : the ladle is 
then too hot. When the ladle is lefs hot, put in a fe- 
cond Lit, which will produce a white fmoke. This 
white fmoke will continue during the operation, and eva- 
porate the caoutchouc: therefore no time is to be loft; 
hut little bits are to be put in, a few at a time, till the 
whole arc melted. It fhould be continually and gently 
ftirred with an iron or brafs fpoon. Two pounds, or 
one quart, of the beft drying oil (or of raw Linfeed oil 
which, together with a few drops of neats foot oil, 
has Hood a month, or not fo long, on a lump of quick- 
lime, to make it more or lefs drying) is to be put in- 
to the melted caoutchouc, and ftirred till hot : and the 
whale poured into a glazed veffel, through a coarfe 
gauze, or fine ficvc. When fettled and clear, which 
will be in a few minutes, it is fit for ufc, cither hot 
or cold. 

The Abbe OUvigcro informs us, that the claftic 
gum is called by the Mexicans O/in or O/fi, and by the 
Spaniards of that kingdom Ule : That it diftiU from 
the Olquahuitl, which is a tree of moderate fize ; the 
trunk of which is fmooth and yellowifli, the leaves 
pretty large, the flowers white, and the fruit ycllovr 
and rather round, but angular; within which there are 
kernels as large a* filberds, and white, but covered 
with a ycUowim pellicle : That the kernel has a bitter 
tafte, and the fruit always glows attached to the bark 
of the tree : That when the trunk is cut, the Ulc which 
diftils from it is white, liquid, and vifeous ; afterwards 
it becomes yellow; and Iaftly of a leaden colour, 
though rather blacker, which it always retains. The 
tree, be adds, is very common in the kingdom of Gua- 
timala. 

As to the genus of this tree, it docs not feem to be 
yet afeertained. Aublet, in his Hifioire dei Plants de la 
(Siuant (p. 871.^, deferibes the tree, the fruit, and 
manner of collecting the juice ; but never faw the 
flower : he calls it, however, Nrvca Cuiamcnju. In 
Jacquin's America, it is called Eckitci corymbofa. The 
younger Linnaeus, in his SvppUmftttum Plan! arum 
(p. 42 2 ), names it Jatropha clajlua; but acknowledges 
that he only gives it this name from the ftru&ure of 
the fruit having moft rrfcmblancc to that genus, his 
dry fpecies wanting the flowers. 

Of the above gum, it is faid. the Chincfc make ela- 
ftic rings for lafcivinus purpofes. — Among us it is ufrd 
by furgeons for injecting liquids, and by painters for 
rubbing out black-lead pencil marks, &c. 

CAP, a part of drefs made to cover the head, much 
in the figure thereof. 

The ule of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449, the firft feen in thefe parts of the world being 
at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they began to take place of the hoods, or cha- 
peroons, that had been ufed till then. When the cap 
was of velvet, they called it mortur ; when of wool, 
Amply bonnet. None but kings, princes, and knights, 
Were allowed the ufc of the moi tier. The cap was the 
h ad -drefs of the clergy arid graduates. Pafquicr fays, 
that it was anciently a part of the hood worn by the 
people of the robe ; the fkirts whereof being cut off 
a* an incumbrance, left the round cap an cafy commo- 
dious cover for the head ; which rouud cap being af- 


CAP 

terwards affirmed by the people, thofe of the gow& C»p. 
changed it for a fquare one, firft invented by a French- 
man, called Patrouillet : he adds, that the giving of 
the cap to the ftudents in the univcrfitics, was to de- 
note, that they had acquired full liberty, and were no 
longer fubjedl to the rod of their fuperiors ; in imita- 
tion of the ancient Romans, who gave a jxku:, or cap, 
to their Haves, in the ceremony of making them free ; 
whence the proverb, Vocart fervot ad pileum. Hence, 
alfo, on medals, the cap is the fyxnbol of liberty, whom 
they reprefent holding a cap in her right hand, by the 
point. 

The Romans were many ages without any regular 
covering for the head : when citheT the rain or fun 
was troublefome, the lappet of the gown was thrown 
over the head ; and hence it is that all the ancient tla- 
tucs appear bareheaded, excepting fometiroesa wreath, 
or the like. And the fame ufage obtained among the 
Greeks, whore, at bail during the heroic age, no caps 
were known. The fort of caps or covers of the head 
in ufe among the Romans on divers occafions, were 
the pitra , pileut , cut alius, galtrus , and palliolum ; the 
differences between which arc often confounded by an- 
cient as well as modern writers. 

The French clergy wear a (hallow kind of cap, 
called calotte , which only covers the top of the bead, 
made of leather, fatiiu, worded, or other fluff. The 
red cap is a mark of dignity allowed only to thofe who 
arc railed to the cardinalatc. The fccular clergy are 
ditlinguiflied by black leathern caps, the regulars by 
kuit and worded ones. 

Churchmen, and the members of univerfities, ftu- 
dents in law, phyfic, dec. as well as graduates, wear 
fquare caps. In moft univerfities do&ors are dii- 
tinguifhed by peculiar caps, given them in adorning 
the do&oratc. Wicklin calls the canons of his 
time bifurcati, from their caps. Pafquicr obferves, 
that, in his time, the caps worn by the churchmen, &c. 
were called fquare caps ; though, in effect, they were 
round yellow caps. 

The Chinefc hpvc not the ufe of the hat, like us ; 
but wear a cap of a peculiar ftruCturc, which the laws 
of civility will not allow them to put off : it is diffe- 
rent for the different fcafons of the year : that ufed ia 
fummer is in form of a cone, ending at top in a point. 

It is made of a very beautiful kind of mat, much va- 
lued in that country', and lined with fattin : tw this is 
added, at top, a large lock of red filk, which falls all 
round as low as the bottom ; fo that, in walking, the 
filk fluctuating regularly on all tides, makes a graceful 
appearance : form times, in dead of filk, they ufc a kind 
of bright red hair, the luftre whereof no weather effa- 
ces. In winter they wear a plufh cap, bordered with 
martlet’s or fox'* (kin j as to the rclt, like thofe for 
the fummer. Theic caps are frequently fold for eight or 
ten crowns ; but they arc fo (hurt, that tke cars are 
expo fed. 

The cap is fometimes ufed as a mark of infamy ; in 
Italy th» Jews are diftinguiflied by a yellow cap ; at 
Lucca by an orange one. In France, thofe who had 
been bankrupts were obliged ever after to wear a green 
cap, to prevent people from being impofed on in any 
future commerce. By ieverai arrets in 1584, i6zz, 

162^, 1688, it was decreed, that if they were at any 
time found without their green cap, their protection 
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t'*p (hould be null* and their creditors impowcTed to call 
_ M them into prifon ; but the fentence is not now exe- 
«**"■ ciued. 

Cap of Maintenance » one of the regalia, or ornaments 
of Hate belonging to the kingB of England, Lefore 
whom it was earned at the coronation and other great 
folemnities. Caps of maintenance arc alfo carried be- 
fore the mayors of the fcveral cities in England. 

Cap, in Ihip building, a Itrong, thick, block of 
wood, uftd to confine two mails together, when one 
U creeled at the head of the other in order to lengthen 
it. It is for this purpofe furnithed with two holes 
perpendicular to its length and breadth, and parallel 
to its tluckncfs: one of thefe is fquare, and the other 
round ; the former being folidly fixed upon the upper 
end of the lower mall, whilll the latter receives the 
mafl employed to lengthen it, and fccures it in tlu§ 
pofition. 

CAPACIO, an epifcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the hither Principato. E. 
Long. 15. 18. N. Lat. 40. 40. 

CAPACITY, in a general fenfe, an aptitude or 
difpoGtion to hold or retain any thing. 

Capacity, in geometry, is the folid contents of any 
body ; alfo our hollow mcafure for wine, beer, coru, 
fait, See. are called mcafuret of capacity. 

Capacity, in law, the ability of a man, or body 
politic, to give or take lands or other things, or fue 
anions. 

Our law allows the king two capacities ; a natural, 
and a political: in the firft, he may purchafe lands to 
him and his heirs ; in the fecond, to lain and his fuc- 
ceffors. The clergy of the church of England have 
the like. 

CAPARASON, or Caparison, the covering or 
clothing laid over an horfe; cfpccially a fumptcr horfe, 
or horfe of llate. The word is Spanifli, being an aug- 
mentative of cape, caput, head. 

Anciently the caparafotis were a kind of iron ar- 
mour, wherewith horfes were covered in battle. 

CAPE, in geography, an high land running out 
with a point into the fca, as Cape-Nord, Cape-Horn, 
the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

Cape- E lk. See Cervus. 

CAPE-Breton. See Breton. 

CArx-Coafl CaftU. See Coast. 

Cape of Good Hope. See Good Hope. 

CApr-Verd. See Verd. 

CAPELL (Edward), a gentleman well known by 
his indefatigable attention to the works of Sbakefpearr, 
was a native of the county of Suffolk, and received his 
education at the fchool of St Edmund's Bury. In the 
dedication of his edition of Shakefpeare, in 1768, to 
the duke of Grafton, he obferveft, that “ his father 
and the grandfather of his grace were friends, and to 
the patronage of the deceased nobleman he owed the 
lcifure which enabled him to bellow the attention of 
10 years on that work.” The office which his grace 
bellowed on Mr CapeQ was that of deputy-infpe&or 
of the plays, to which a falary is annexed of 200I. a- 
ycar. So early as the year 1745, as Mr Captll him- 
frif informs us, (hocked at the licentioufnefs of Han- 
sner’s plan, he firft proje&cd an edition of Shakefpeare, 
of the drifted accuracy, to be collated and publilhcd, 


in due time, ex fide eodicum. Pic immediately pro* CapelE 
cceded to collect and compare the olddl and fcarccit ~ v— *■ 
copies ; noting the original excellencies and defeats of 
the rarcll quartos, and diffinguifhing the improve- 
ments or variations of the firil, fecond* and third fo- 
lios : and, after many years labour* produced a very 
beautiful fmall octavo, in 10 volumes, with 44 an In- 
troduction.” There is not, the authors of the Monthly 
Review obferve, among the various publications of the 
prefent literary *ra, a more Angular compofition than 
that 44 Introduftion.” In ftyle and manner, it is more 
obfoletc and antique than the age of which it treats. 

It is Lord Herbert of Cherbury, walking the new 
pavement in all the trappings of romauce ; but, like 
Lord Herbert, it difplays many valuable qualities ac- 
companying this air of extravagance, much found fenfe, 
and appropriate erudition. In the title-page of 44 Mr 
William Shakefpeare his Comedies, Hift’orics, and 
Tragedies,” it was alfo announced and promulgated, 

44 \V hereunto will be added, in fome other volumes, 
notes critical and explanatory, and a body of various 
readings entire.” 44 The Introduftion” likewife de- 
clared, that thefe 44 notes and various readings” would 
be accompanied with another work, difclofing the 
fources from which Shakefpeare “drew the greater part 
of his knowledge in mythological and claflical matters, 
his fable, liis hi (lory, and even the feexning peculiari- 
ties of his language — to which,” fays Mr Capcll, “we 
have given for title. The School of Shakefpeare.” No- 
thing furcly could be more properly conceived than 
fuch defigns, nor have we ever met with any tiling 
better grounded on the fubjeft of 44 the learning of* 
Shakefpeare” than wliat may be found in the long note 
to this part of Mr Capcll's Introduction, It is more 
folid than even the popular 44 Effay” on this topic. 

Certain quaintneffes of llyle, and peculiarities of print- 
ing and punftuation, attended the whole of this pub- 
lication. The outline, however, was correff ; and the 
critic, with unremitting toil, proceeded in his under- 
taking. But while he was diving into the cluflics of 
Caxton (to continue the Reviewers account), and 
working his way underground, like the river Mole, in 
order to emerge with all his glories j while he was 
looking forward to his triumph* ; certain other aftive 
fpirits went to work upon his plan, and* digging out 
the promifed treafurcs, laid them prematurely before 
the public, defeating the effeft of our critic's difeove- 
ries by anticipation. Steevens, Malone, Farmer, Percy, 

Reed* and a whole hoft of literary ferrets, burrowed 
into every hole and comer of the warren of modern 
antiquity, and over-ran all the country, whofe map had 
been delineated by Edward Capcll. Such a contin- 
gency nearly daggered the Heady and unffiaken perfe- 
vcrance of our critic, at the very eve of the completion 
of his labours, and as his- editor informs us— for, alas ! 
at the end of near 40 years* the publication was poilhu- 
mous* and the critic himfclf no more ! — he was almoff 
determined to lay the work wholly afidei He perfevered, 
however, by the encouragement of fome noble and wor- 
thy perfona : and to fuch their encouragement, and his 
perfevcrancc,thc public was* in 1783, indebted for three 
large volumes in 4to, under the title of 44 Notes and 
various readings of Shakefpeare ; together with the 
School of Shakefpearr, or Estrada from divers Englilh 
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Books, that were in print in the Author** time ; eri- 
d dently fhowing from whence hi* ft viral Fable* were 
. 1 ™ >n * taken, and iume parcel of his Dialogue. Alfu farther 

Extra#*, which contribute to a due understanding of 
his Writings, or give a light to the HiRory of his 
i.ifc, or to the Dramatic HiRory of hi* Time. By 
Ed tv, Capell/’ — Bcfidcs the works already mentioned, 
Mr Capell was the editor of a volume of ancient poem* 
called “ Prolufions; M and the alteration of “Antony 
and Cleopatra,** as ailed at Drury' Lane in 1758. He 
died January 24. 1 78 1. 

CAPELLA, in allronomy, a bright fixed Rar in 
the left Ihoulder of the conflellation Auriga. 

CAPELLE, a town of France, in Picardy, and in 
the Ticrachc, eight mile* from Guife. It wa* taken 
by the Spaniards in 1636} but retaken the year after. 
E. Long. 3. 59. N. Lat. 49. 58. 

CAPELLETS, in farriery. See there, $ xxxvi. 4. 

CAPELLUS (Lewis), an eminent French Pro- 
teftant divine, born at Sedan in Champagne about the 
year 1579. He was author of foinc learned works 5 
but is chiefly known from the controverfy he engaged 
in with the younger Buxtorf concerning the antiquity 
of Hebrew points, which Capcllus undertook to dif- 
prove. Hi* Crit'ua Sacra was alfo an elaborate work, 
and excited feme difpute*. He died in 1658, haring 
made an abridgement of his life in hi* work De gente 
CapeUari. 

CAPER, in botany. SeeCarpARts. 

Caper alfo denote* a vefTcl ufed by the Dutch for 
cruifing and taking prizes from the enemy ; in which 
fenfc, caper amounts to the fame with privateer. Ca- 
per* arc commonly doubic-oflicered, and crowded with 
hands even beyond the rates of (hips of war, becaufe 
the thing chiefly in view is boarding the enemies. 

CAPERNAUM, a city celebrated in the gofpels, 
being the place where Jeljis ufually refided during the 
time of his miniflry. This city is no where mention- 
ed in the Old Tciiantent under this or any other name 
like it t and therefore it is not improbable that it was 
one of thofc town* which the Jew* built after their 
return from the Babylonifh captivity. It Rood on 
the fca-coaft, /. e. oh the coaft of the fca of Galilee, in 
the border* ofZebulon and Nrphtalim (Matt. iv. iy.), 
and confequeutly towards the upper part thereof. It 
took it* name no doubt from an adjacent fpring of 
great repute for its clear and limpid water* ; and 
which, according to Jofcphus, was by the natives called 
Capernaum . As this fpring might be fome inducement 
to the building the town in the place where it Rood, 
fo its being a convenient wafting place from Galilee to 
any part on the other fide of the fea, might be fome 
motive to our Lord for hi* moving from Nazareth, and 
making this the place of his molt con Rant refidcnce. 
Upon this account Capernaum was highly honoured, 
ami faid by our Lordhimfclf to be exalted unto heaven ; 
but because it made no right ufc of this figual favour, 
it drew from him the (evere denunciation, that it 
(hould he brought dawn to hell (Matt. xi. 23.), which 
has certainly been verified : for, as Dr Weils ohferve*, 
fo far 16 it from being the metropolis of all Galilee, ns 
it once was that it confiRed long fince of no more than 
fix poor fifhennen* cottages, and may perhaps be now 
totally defolate, 

CAPE ROLANS, a congregation of religious in 


Italy, fo called from Peter Capcrole their founder, in Csperqnia 
the 1 5th century. I 

The Milanclc and Venetians being at war, the cn- 
mity oecafioncd thereby fprrad it felt to the very doy- 
Rcrs. The fuperiors of the province of Milan, of mi- 
nor brothers, which extended itfelt as fir as the ter- 
ritories of the republic of Venice, carried it £0 haugh- 
tily over the Venetian*, that thofc of the convent of 
Brefcia rcfolvcd to fliake off a yoke which was grown 
infupportiblc to them. The fuperior*, informed of 
this, expelled out of the province thofc whom they 
conn dr red as the author* of this defign; the principal 
of whom were Peter Capcrole, Matthew de Tharvillo 
and Bona venture of Brefcia. Peter Capcrole, a mna 
of an enterprifing genius, found means to feparate the 
convents of Brefcia, Bergamo, and Cremona, from the 
province of Milan, and fubjt# them to the conventuals. 

This oecafioncd a law-fun between the vicar-general 
and thefe convents, which wa* determined in favour of 
the latter; and thefe convents, in 1475, by the autho- 
rity of Pope Sixtus IV. were creeled into a diilinct 
vicariate, under the title of that of Brefcia . This not 
fatisfying the ambition of Capcrole, he obtained, by 
the ioterpofition of the Doge of Venice, that this vi- 
cariate might be ere&cd into a congregation, which 
was called from him Caperolarts. Thi* congregation 
Rill fubfiRs in Italy, and is compofcd of 24 convents, 
fituated in Brefcia, Bergamo, and Cremona. 

CAPERQUIN, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Waterford, aud province of Munltcr, fituated on the 
river Blackwatcr. W. Long. 7. 50. N. Lat. 52. 5. 

CAPESTAN, a town of France, in Lower Lan- 
guedoc, in the dioccfe of Narbonnc, and near the 
royal canal. E. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 43. 35. 

CAPH, a Jtwilh meafurc of capacity for things 
eRimated by Kimchi at the 30th part of the log, by 
Arbuthnot at the 16th part of the hin or 3 2d of the 
feah, amounting to five-eighths of an Englifh pint. 

The caph docs not occur in Scripture a* the name of 
any mcafure. 

CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raife on the 
Chriilian* who carry or fend mcrcliandifcs from Alep- 
po to Jerufalem and other places in Syria. 

This duty of caphar was firR impofed by the Chri- 
Rian* thcmfclves, when they were in poffcffion of the 
Holy Land, for the maintenance of the troops which 
were planted in difficult paffes to obferve the Arabs 
and prevent their incurfions. It is Rill continued, and 
much incrcafcd by the Turks, under pretence of de- 
fending the ChriRaus againll the Arabs; with whom, 
neverthelefs, they keep a fccret intelligence, favouring 
their cxcurfions and plunder*. 

CAPHTOR (anc. geog.), a town or diRriel of 
Higher Egypt : and hence the people called Caph to- 
rim or C*iphtt>r<iei .— Caphtor is an ifland of Egypt, 

Ai Caphtor, (Jeremiah); probably one of thofe in the 
Nile. Dr Wells fuppoie* it to be Coptos, which Rood 
in a fmall ifland. Thence came the Caphtorhn or Caph- 
toraei , in Palefiine ; who with the PhiliRinc* confpirod 
to extirpate the Hevaei ; and whofc name was fw al- 
lowed up in that of the PhiliRincs. 

CAPI-aoa, or C*it‘Agnff t a Turkish officer who 
is governor of the gates of the fcraglio, or grand mtftcr 
of the feraglio. 

The capi-aga is the firft dignity among the white 

eunuchs « 
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Capiu eunuchs ; he is always near the pcrfon of the grand 
CfJil'a- ^S nior : introduce* ambafiadors to their audience : 

|n ^ st> nobody enters or goes out of the grand fignior's apart - 
— v ment but by his means. His office gives him the pri- 

vilege of weariag the turban in the feraglio, and of 
going every where on horfeback. He accompanies 
the grand figniur to the apartment of the fultanas, but 
Hops at the door without entering. His appointment 
n very moderate; the grand figntor bears the cxpencc 
of his table, and allows him at the rate of about fixty 
French lines per day : but his office brings him in 
abundance of prefents; no affair of confequencc coming 
to the emperor's knowledge without palling through 
his hand. The capi-aga cannot be baftiaw when he 
quits hi* poft. 

CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two forts; one before 
judgment in an adion, and the other after. That be- 
fore judgment is called capias ad refpondmdum, where 
an original is iffued out, to take the defendant, and 
make him aofwer the plaintiff. That after judgment 
rs of divers kinds ; as, 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum, a writ of execution that 
i flues, on a judgment obtained, and lie* where any pcr- 
fon recovers in a pcrfonal action, as for debt, damages, 
&c. in which cafes this writ ilTucs to the fhcriff, com- 
manding him to take the body of him againft whom 
the debt is recovered, who is to be kept iu prifon till 
be make fatisfadion. 

Capias pro Fine is a writ lying where a perfon is 
fided to the king, for fame offence committed againft 
a ftatutc, and he does not difeharge the fine accord- 
ing to the judgment; therefore his body fhall be taken 
by this writ, and committed to gaol till the fine is 
paid. 

Caw. it Ut kg atom, a writ which lies a gain ft any one 
outlawed, upon any adion pcrfonal or criminal, by 
which the ftieriff is ordered to apprehend the party out- 
lawed, for not appearing on the exigent, and keep him 
in fafe cuflody till the day of return, when he is or- 
dered to prefent him to the court, to be there farther 
ordered for his contempt. 

Capias in Withernam, a writ that lies for cattle hr 
svitbe mam i that is, where a diftrefs taken is driven 
out of the county, fo that the fhcriff cannot make de- 
liverance upon a replevin ; then this writ iffues, com- 
manding the fhcriff to take as many bcails of the dif- 
t miner, 8cc. 

CAP1GI* a porter or door-keeper of the Turkifh 
feraglio. There are about five hundred capigis or por- 
ters in the feraglio, divided into two companies ; one 
eonfifting of three hundred, under a chief called Capigi- 
Bajfa, who has a ftipend of three ducats per day ; the 
other confifts of two hundred, diftinguifhed by the 
same of Cuceicapigi, and their chief C ttecicapigt • Baja, 
who has two ducat*. The capigis have from feven to 
fifteen afpers per day ; fame more, others lefs. Their 
bufmels is to aflift the janizaries in the guard of the 
firft and fccond gates of the feraglio; fometimes all 
together ; as when the Turk holds a general council, 
receives an ambaffador, or goes to the mofque ; and 
fometimes only in part ; being ranged on cither fide to 
prevent people entering with arms, any tumults being 
made, Stc. The word, in its original, fignifies gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, in a general fenfe, fignifies a 
hair : whence the word is applied to fcveral things* 
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which on account of their length or their finenefs re- U!*- 
fcmblc hairs : as, 

Capulamknts of the Nerves, in anatomy, the fine La ‘ ‘ 
fibres or filaments whereof the nerves arc compofed. 

CAPILLARY, in a general fenfe, an appellation 
given to things on account of their extreme finenefs or 
rcfembling hair. 

Capillaht Tubes, in phyfics, are final! pipes of glafs, 
whofe canals are extremely narrow, their diameter be- 
ing only a half, a third, or a fourth of a line. 

The afernt of water, Stc. in capillary tubes, is a phe- 
nomenon that has long emharrafled the pbilofophers : 
for let one end of a glafs tube open at both extremities 
be immerged in water, the liquor within the tube will 
rife to a coufiderable height above the external furface: 
or if two or more tubes are immerged in the fame fluid, 
one a capillary tube, and the other of a larger bore, 
the fluid will afeend higher in the former than in the 
latter; and this will be in a reciprocal ratio of the dia- 
meters of the tubes. 

In order to account for this phenomenon, it will be 
neceffary firft to preinife, that the attradion between 
the particles of glafs and water is greater than the 
attraction between the particles of waters therafelves* 
for if a glafs tube be placed in a pofition parallel to 
the horizon, and a drop of water be applied to the 
under fide of the tube, it will adhere to it ; nor will 
it fall from the glafs till its bulk and gravity are fo 
far increafed, as to overcome the attraction of the 
glafs. Hence it is eafy to conceive how fcnfibly fuch 
a power mult ad on the furface of a fluid, not vifeid, 
as water, contained within the fmall cavity or bore of 
a glafs -tube ; as alfo that it will be gyoportionablf 
ftronger as the diameter of the bore is fmalkr ; for it 
will be evident that the efficacy of the power is in the 
inverfe proportion of the diameter, when it is conG- 
dered, that fuch particles only as are in contad with 
the fluid, and thofe immediately above the furface, can 
effed it. 

Now thefe particles form a periphery contiguous to 
the furface, the upper part of which attra&s and raifes 
the furface, while the lower part, which is in contad 
with it, fupports it : fo that neither the thicknefs nor 
length of the tube is of any confequcncc here; the peri- 
phery of particles only, which is always proportionable 
to the diameter of the bore, is the only ading power- 
The quantity of the fluid raifed will therefore be as the 
furface of the bore which it fills, that is, as the dia- 
meter ; for otherwise the effed would not be propor- 
tional to the caufe, fince the quantities are always as 
the ratio of the diameters ; the heights therefore to 
which the fluids will rife, in different tubes, will be in- 
verfely as the diameters. 

Some doubt whether the law holds throughout, of 
the afeent of the fluid being always higher as the tabe 
is fmaller ; Dr Hook's experiments, with tabes olmoft 
as fine as cobwebs, feem to fhow the contrary. The 
water in thefe, he obfenrrs, did not rife fo high as one 
would have expeded. The higheft he ever found it, 
was at 2 1 inches above the level of the water in the 
bafon ; which is much fhort of what it ought to have 
been by the Law above mentioned. See Cohesion. 

Cat ul ast VejfeU. Many fmall veffels of animal 
bodies have been difeovered by the medem invention 
of iujeding the veffels of animals with a coloured fluid 

which* 
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C», Ulus which upon cooling grows hard. But though noft 
Ca 1,1 anatom >^ 9 know the manner of filling the large trunks, 

* . few are acquainted with the art of filling the capillaries, 
I)r Monro, in the Medical E flays, has given what af- 
ter many trials he has found moil fuccclsful. See IN- 
JECTION. 

CAPILLUS veneris. See Adianthum. 

CAPILUPI, or Cafilufu* (Camillus), a native 
of Mantua in the 16th century, lie wrote a book, 
entitled. The Stratagem ; in which he relates not only 
what was perpetrated at Paris during the maflacrc on 
St Bartholomew's day, but alfo the artful preparations 
which preceded that horrid maflacre. It is, however, 
blended with a great number of falfitics. 

Capilupi ( Ltrlius), an Italian poet, brother to the 
former, made himfclf famous by fome Centos of Virgil. 
The manner in which he applied Virgil’s expreflions to 
reprefeut things which the poet never dreamt of, is ad- 
mired. His Cento agaioll women is very ingeniou », 
but too fatirical. The poems of Capilupi arc inferted 
in the Delia e Poeiarum Italornm. 

CAPISCOLUS, or Capischolus, in ecckfiaftical 
writers, denotes a dignitary in certain cathedrals, who 
had the fuperintcndency of the choir, or band of mufic, 
anfwering to what in other churches is called charter or 
precentor. The word is alfo written cahifcolut, and ca- 
put fc holt, q. d. the head of the fchool, or band of 
ipufic. 

The capifcolu# is alfo called fcolajlicus, as having the 
inftruttion of the young clerks and chorift ers, how to 
perform their duty. 

CAPITA, (diftribution by), in law, fignifies the 
appointing to every man an equal fharc of a perfonal 
elUte ; when all the claimants claim in their own rights, 
as in equal degrees of kindred, and not jure reprtfenta- 
tionit. 

Capita, (fucceffi on by), where the claimants are 
next in degree to the anccftor, in their own right, and 
not by right of reprefentation. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin caput ** the head’*, is 
ufed on various occafions, to exprefs the relation of a 
head, chief, or principals thus, 

Capital City, in geography, denotes the principal 
city of a kingdom, ftate, or province. 

Capital Stock, among merchants, bankers, and tra- 
ders, fignifies, the fura of motoey which individuals 
bring to make up the common ftock of a partncrlhip 
when it is fir ft formed, it is alfo faid of the flock 
which a merchant at firft puts into trade for his account. 
It likewife fignifies the fund of a trading company or 
corporation, in which fenfe the word flock is generally 
added to it. Thua we fay, the capital flock of the 
bank, See, The word capital is oppofed to that of pro- 
fit or gain, though the profit often increafcs the capi- 
tal, and becomes of itfelf part of the capital, when 
joined with the former. 

Capital Crime , fuch a one as fubje&s the criminal 
•^/""to capital punifhment, that is, to lofs of life •. 

Capital PiBure , in painting, denotes one of the fineil 
and mofl excellent pieces of any celebrated mafler. 

Capital Letter t, in printing, large or initial letters, 
wherein titles, &c. are compofed ; with which all pe- 
riods, verfes, See. commence ; and wherewith alfo all 
proper names of men, kingdoms, nations, &c. begin. 
The pra&ice which, for fome time, obtained among our 


printers, of beginning every fubftantive w ith a capital. Cap! 
is now juftly fallen into difrepute ; being a minifcft c Jf- 
perverfion of the defign of capitals, as well as an of* . _ 
fence againfl beauty and diftin&nefp. 

Capital, in architecture, the uppermoft part of a 
column or pilailer. fenring as the head or crowning, 
and placed immediately over the (haft, and under the 
entablature. Sec Architictvre. 

CAP IT AN A, or Captain Colley, the chief or prin- 
cipal galley of a ftate, not dignified with the title of a 
kingdom. The capitina was anciently the denomina- 
tion of the chief galley of France, which the com- 
mander went on board of. But fincc the fuppreffion 
of the office of captain general of the gallics in 1 669, 
they have no capilana, but the firft galley is called reale, 
and the fceond parone, 

CAPITANATA, one of the 12 provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples, in Italy, bounded on the north by 
the Gulph of Venice, on the cad by the Terra di Bar- 
ri, on the fouth by the Bafilicata and the Farther Piin- 
cipato, and on the weft by the county di Molife and 
a fmall part of Hither Abruzzo- It is a level country, 
without trees ; the foil Tandy, the air hot : the Lnd, 
however, near the rivers, is fertile in pailures. The ca- 
pital town is Manfredonia. 

CAPITANEATE, in a general fenfe, the fame 
with capitar.ia. Capitaneatcs, in Prufiia, are a kind 
of noble feuds, or ellates, which, betide* their revenue, 
raife their owners to the rank of noblility. They are 
otherwife called JfarofUet, * 

CAPITANEI, or Catanki, in Italy', was a deno- 
mitation given to all the dukes, marquiflVs, and counts, 
who were called capitanei regis. The fame appellation 
was alfo given to perfons of inferior rank who were in- 
vdled with fees, formerly diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion XHilvaJoret majorct. 

CAPITANEUS, in ancient law writers, denotes a 
tenant in capite, or chief. 

Capitakxus Eccleft, the fame with advocate. 

CAPITANIA, in geography, an appellation given 
to the 1 2 governments cftablilhcd by the Portuguefe iu 
the Brafils. 

CAPITATION, a tax or irapofition raifed on each 
perfon, in proportion to his labour, induftry, office, 
rank, Ofir. It is a very ancient kind of tribute. The 
Latins call it tr'ibutum , by which taxes on perfons are 
diftinguifhed from taxes on mcrchandifc, which were 
Called veB/galiti. 

Capitations are never praclifed among us but in exi- 
gencies of ftate. In France the capitation was intro- 
duced by Louis XIV. in 1695 ; and is a tax very dif- 
ferent from the faille , being levied from all perfons, 
whether they be fubjed to the taille or not. The clergy 
pay no capitation, but the princes of the blood are not 
exempted from it. 

CAPITE, in law, (from caput, i. e. rex ; whence 
tenere in eapite, is to hold of the Ling, the head or lord 
paramount of all the lands in the kingdom): An an- 
cient tenure of land, held immediately of the king, aa 
of his crown, either by knight's fervice, or by foccagc. 

It is now abolifhcd. See Tenure. 

Capite Cen/i, in antiquity, the loweft rank of Ro- 
man citizens, who in public taxes were rated the kaft. 
of all, being fuch as never were worth above 365 affes. 
They were fuppofed to have been thus called, becaufe 
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<s* i'el, they were rather counted and marihalleJ by their head* 
C&n.t ohuc. their eftates. The capitc cmjt made part of the 

' fixth clafs of citizens* being below the froletarii f who 
formed the other moitty of that clafs. They were not 
enrolled in the army, as being judged not able to fup- 
port the expencc of war ; for in thofc days the foldiers 
maintained themfelves. It docs not appear, that be- 
fore Cains Marius any of the Roman generals lifted 
the capitc tenjx in their armies. 

CAPITOL, Cavitoliom, in antiquity, a famous 
fort or caftle, on th^ Moos Capitolinua at Rome, w here- 
in was a trmplc dedicated to Jupiter, thence alfo deno- 
minated CapitoSnus, in which the fenate anciently af- 
fcmblcd ; and which ftili ferves as the city-hall, or 
town -houfe, for the meeting of the confervators of the 
Rom.*n people. — It had its name capitol, fr«m caput, a 
man’s head, faid to have been found frclh, and yet 
bleeding, upon digging the foundation of the temple 
built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobius adds, that the 
man’s name was Tolu*, whence caput-tolium. — The fit ft 
foundations of the capilol were laid by Tarquin the 
Elder, in the year of Rome 1 *9. His lucceflbr Servius 
railed the walls ; and Tarquin the Proud finilhed it in 
the year all. But it was not confcciated till the third 
year after the expulfion of the kings, and cftahlifhment 
of the confulatc- The ceremony of the dedication of 
the temple was performed by the conful Hotatiiu in 
246. 

The capitol confifted of three parts ; a nave facred 
to Jupiter ; and two wing*, the one confecratcd to Juno, 
the other to Minerva : it was afeended to by (lairs ; the 
frontifpiece and fidcs were furreunded with galleries, in 
which thofc who were honoured with triumphs enter- 
tained the fenate at a magnificent banquet, after the fa- 
crificcs had been olTercd to the gods. 

Both the infide and outfidc were enriched with an in- 
finity of ornaments, the mod diftinguiihcd of which 
was the ftatttc of Jupiter, with hi* golden thunderbolt, 
his feeptre, and crown. In the capitol alfo were a 
temple to Jupiter the guardian, and another to Juno, 
with the mint ; and on the defeent of the hill was the 
temple of Concord. This beautiful edifice contained 
the moft facred depofits of religion, fuch as the ancylia, 
the hooks of the S’byls, Lft. 

The capitol was burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt 
under Vcfpalian. It was burnt a freond time by light- 
ning under Titus, and rcilorrd by Domitian. 

Anciently the name capilol waa likwile applied to 
all the principal temples, in moft of the colonics 
throughout the Roman empire; as at Conftaminople, 
Jcrufalem, Carthage, Ravenna, Capua, £sV. — That of 
Thuloufe, his given the name of capitoult to its echc- 
wins or (lie riffs. 

CAP 1 TOLINE csamfs, annual games inflituted by 
jCamillua, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in com- 
memoration of the capitol's not being taken by the 
Cauls. Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony 
confifted in the public criers putting up the Hetrurians 
to fale by auefion : they alio took an old man, and ty- 
ing a golden bulla about his neck, expofed him to the 
public derifion. Fdtus fays they alfo drclfcd him in a 
pretexts. — There was another kind of Capitolinc games, 
instituted by Domitian, wherein there were rewards 
and crowns bellowed on the poets, champions, orators, 
hiftorians, and muficians. Thcfc lait Capftolinc games 
Vou IV. Part. I. 


were celebrated every five years, and became fo famous, Capirnlimts 
that, inftead of calculating time by Iutlra, they begin !J , 
to count by Capitoliuc games, as the Greeks did by O- r |o n . 

lympiads. It appears, however, that this cuftoin was , , . 1 

nor of long continuance. 

CAPI rOLIN (JS (Jutios), an hiftortan in the be- 
ginning of the fourth age under Diocletian, to whom 
he inferibed the Lives of Vcnis, Antoninus Pius, Clo- 
dius Balbinus, Macrinu?, the Maxi mins, and the ( ior- 
dians. He wrote other lives, which are moft of them 
loft. 

CAPITOUL, or Cavitol, an appellation given 
to the chief magillratcs ofTholoule, who have the ad* 
miniilration of juftice and policy both civil and mer- 
cantile in the city. The capitouls at Tholoufe are 
much the fame with the ceherins at Paris, and with the 
confuU, bailiffs, burger-mailers, mayors, and aldermen, 

&c. in other cities. In ancient ails they arc called confabs 
capttularii or capitvlini, and their body eapitulum, From 
this lall come the words uipituhirit and capitoult. The 
appellative capitoTmi arofe hence, that they have the 
charge and cullody of the town-houfe, which was an- 
ciently called capital. 

The office only lafls one year, and ennobles the bear- 
ers. In fome ancient ads they are called eapitulum no - 
bilium Tolofr . Thofc who have borne it, ftyle them- 
fehres afterwards burgeffes. They arc called to all ge- 
neral councils, and have the jut imaginum ; that is, when 
the year of their admin ill rat ion is expired, their pic- 
tures are drawn in the town-houfe ; a cuftom which 
they have retained from the ancient Romans, as may 
be lcen in Sigonius. 

CAPITOULATE, an appellation given to the 
fcvrral quarters or diftri&A of the city of Tholoufr, 
each under the dirc&ion of a capitoul; much like the 
wards of London, under their aldermen. Tholoufe is 
now divided into eight eapitoulaUt or quarters, which 
are fubdivided into moitLmt, cadi of which has its 
tithing-man, whofe bufinefs is to inform the capitoul 
of what paffes in his tithing, and to inform the inha- 
bitants of the tithing of the orders of the capitoul. 

CAPITULAR, or camtulaky, denotes an ad 
prided in a chaj*cr, either of knights, canons, or rt- 
Ugioua. 

The capituLiria, or capitulars of Charlemagne, Charles 
the Bald, See. are the laws, both ecclefiaftical and ci- 
vil, made by thofc emperors in the general councils 
or atTcmklics of the people ; which was the way in which 
the conftitutions of moft of the ancient princes were 
nude ; each perfon prefent, though a plebeian, fetting 
his hand to them. 

Some diilinguifh thcfc from laws ; and fay, they 
were only fupplemcnts to laws. They' had their name, 
capitulars, be can ft* divided into capitula, chapters, or 
fedions. In thcfc capitulars did the whole French 
jurifprudcr.ee anciently con fill. In proccfs of time, 
the name was changed for that of ordonnances. 

Some diilinguifh three kinds of capitulars, according 
to the difference of their fubject-mattcr : thofc on ec- 
clefiailical affairs, arc really canons, cxtratlcd from 
councils ; thofc on fccular affairs, real laws ; thofc re- 
lating to particular perfons, or occafions, private re- 
gulations. 

CAPITULATION, in military affairs, a treaty 
made between the inhabitants or garrifon of a place 
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C»p*tula- bcfiegcd and the befiegers, for the delivering up the 
t,on place on certain conditions. The mofl honourable and 
ordinary terms of capitulation arc, To march out at 
, the breach with arms and baggage, drums beating, co- 
lours flying, a match lighted at both ends, and feme 
pieces of cannon, waggons and convoys for their bag- 
gage, and for their fick and wounded. 

Capitulation, in the German polity, a contradl 
which the emperor makes with the eledors, in the 
name of all the princes and dates in the empire, before 
he is declared emperor, and which he ratifies before 
he is raifed to that fovercign dignity. The principal 
points which the emperor undertakes to obferve are, 
K. To defend the church and empire. 2. To obferve 
the fundamental laws of the empire. Aud, 3. To 
maintain and preferve the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the electors, princes, and other dates of 
the empire, fpccificd in the capitulation. Thefe arti- 
cles ayd capitulations are prefented to the emperor by 
the ele&ors only, without the concurrence of the other 
dates, who have complained from time to time of fuch 
proceedings; and in the time of the Wedphalian 
treaty, in 1648, it was propofed to deliberate in the 
following diet, upon a way of making a perpetual ca- 
pitulation ; but the electors have always found means 
of eluding the execution of this article. In order, how- 
ever, to give fomc futisfaftion to their adverfarics, 
they have infer ted in the capitulations of the empe- 
rors, and in that of Francis I. in particular, a proinifc 
to ufc all their influence to bring the affair of a per- 
petual capitulation to a conclufion. Some German au- 
thors own, that this capitulation limits the emperor *s 
power ; but maintain that it does not weaken his fo- 
vereignty : though the mod part maintain that he is 
not abfolute, becaufe he receives the empire under 
conditions, which fets bounds to an abfolute authority. 

CAPITULUM, in the ancient military art, was a 
tranfvcrfe beam, wherein were holes through which 
paffed the firings whereby the arms of huge engines, 
as baltftsr, catapults*, and fcorpions, were played or 
worked. 

Capitulum, in « cclefiaftical writers, denoted part 
of a chapter of the bible read and explained. In which 
fenfe they faid, ire at! capitulum , to go to fuch a lec- 
ture. Afterwards the place or apartment where fuch 
theological excrcifcs were performed was denominated 
domvt capitufi. 

CAPNICON, in antiquity, chimney-money, or a 
tax which the Roman emperors levied for fmokc, and 
which of confcquencc was due from all, even the 
poorefl, who kept a fire. This was firil invented by 
Niccphorus. 

CAPNOMANCY, a kind of divination by means 
of fmokc, ufed by the ancients in their facrificrs. The 
word comes »■*»*, fmokc, and /ta*rum, divination. 
The general rule was, when the fmoke was thin, and 
Jight, and rofe il might up, it was a good omen : if the 
contrary, it was an ill one. There was alfo another 
fpccics of capnomancy, confiding in the obfervation 
of the fmokc riling from poppy and jcfTamin -feed, call 
upon lighted coals. 

CAPO fimo, a large barren rock in the territory 
•f the Gcnocfc, which has a cadle on its eaftern peak. 
Near it is a final! harbour of the fame name, 1 3 miles 
call by fouth of Genoa. 



C.iro cPIflria , a confidcrable town of Italy, in I Aria, ‘ * Capo 


on the gulpli of Tricftc, with a biftiop’s fee, and fub- 
jeCt to the Venetians. The air is wholcfome and tem- 
perate ; its principal revenue confiils in w r inc and fait. 
E. Long. 14. o. N. Lat. 45. 48. 

CAPON, a cock-chicken, gelded as foon as left by 
the dam, or as (bon as he begins to crow. They arc 
of ufc either to lead chickens, ducklings, pheafanis, 
& c. and defend them from the kites and buzzards ; 
or to feed for the table, they being reckoned more de- 
licate than cither a cock or a hen. 

CAPONIERE, or Capponiexf, in fortification, a 
covered lodgement, funk four or five feet into tho 
ground, cncompafled w'ith a little parapet about tw r o 
feet high, (erving to fupport fcvcral p Lmks covered 
wu’th earth. The capoiliere is large enough to contain 
15 or 20 foldiers ; and is ufually placed in the glacis 
on the extremity of the countcrfcarp, and in dry 
moats; having little embrafures for the foldiers to fire 
through. 

CAPPADOCIA, an ancient kingdom of Afia, 
comprehending all that country which lies between 
mount Taurus aud the Euxine Tea. It was divided by 
the Ptrfians into two fatrapies or government* ; by the 
Macedonians into two kingdoms, the one called Cap- 
padocia ad jaunm ; the oilier, Cappadocia ad Pott turn,. 
and commonly Pantw ; for the hiflory, &c. of which, 
lall, fee the article Pontus. 

CAtt'AooctA Magna, or Cappadocia properly fo cal- 
led, lies between the 38th and 4 1 (l degrees of north lati- 
tude. It wa9 bounded by Pontus on the north, Lycao- 
nia and part of Armenia Major on the fouth, Galatia 
on the weft, and by Euphrates and part of Armenia 
Minor on the eafl. The firft king of Cappadocia we 
read of in hiflory was Pharnaces, who was preferred, 
to the crown by Cyrus king of Perfi3, who gave him 
his filler Atofia in marriage. Thi* is all we find re- 
corded of him, except that he was killed in a war with 
the Hy Iranians. After him came a fucceflion of eight 
kings, of whom we know fcarcc any thing but that 
they continued faithful to the Perfian intereff. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, Cappadocia was govern- 
ed by Ariarathcs II. who, notwit hftanding the vail 
conqucfts and fame of the Macedonian monardh, con- 
tinued unfhaken in hi3 fidelity to the Pcrfians. Alex- 
ander was prevented by death from invading his domi- 
nions; but Pcrdiccas marching againft him with a. 
powerful and well difciplincd army, difperfed his for- 
ces, and having taken Ariarathcs himfclf pri Toner, cru- 
cified him, with all thofc of the royal blood whom he 
could pet into his power. Diodorus tells us that he 
wan killed in the battle. He is faid to have reigned 
82 years. His fon Ariarathcs III. having c leaped the 
general (laughter of the royal family, fled into Arme- 
nia, where he lay concealed, till the civil difTenfions 
which arofe among the Macedonians gave him a fair 
opportunity of recovering his paternal kingdom. A- 
xnyntas, at- that time the governor of Cappadocia, op- 
pofed him : but being defeated in a pitched battle, the 
Macedonians were obliged to abandon all the ftrong 
holds. Ariarathcs, after a long and peaceable reign,, 
left his kingdom to his fon Ariaramncs II. He applied 
himfclf more to the arts of peace than wtw, in confe- 
quence of which Cappadocia flouriihed greatly during 
his reign* tie wi» fucaxdcd by his fon Ariarathcs I V. . 

who 
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■CapffelO’ who proved a very warlike prince, and having over* 
***• come Arfaccs, founder of the Parthian monarchy, con- 
™ r _ fiderably enlarged his own dominions. 

He was fucceeded by Ariarathes V. who marrying 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, entered into an 
alliance with that prince againil the Romans ; but An- 
tiochus being defeated, the king of Cappadocia was ob- 
liged to fuc for peace, which he obtained, after ha- 
ving paid 200 talents by way of fine, for taking up 
arms againft the people of Rome. He afterwards af- 
fixed the republic with men and money againd Perfeus 
king of Maecdon, on which account he was by thefe- 
natc honoured with the title of the friend and ally of 

Roman people. He left the kingdom in a very flou- 
riihing condition to his fon Mithridates, who on hisac- 
ceffion took the name of Ariarathes VI. 

This prince (far named PkiUpater, from the filial 
refpctl and love he fhowed his father from his very in- 
fancy) immediately renewed the alliance with Rome. 
Out of mere good-nature he redored Mithrobuzanes fon 
to Ladriadts king of the Lc.Tcr Armenia to his father's 
kingdom, though he forefaw that the Armenians would 
by hold of that opportunity to join Art axis*, who was 
then on the point 01 invading Cappadocia. Thefe dif- 
ferences, however, were fettled before they came to 
an open rupture, by the Roman legates ; and Ariarathes 
feeing himi’elf thus delivered from an impending war by 
the mediation of the republic, prefenud the fenatc with 
a golden crown, and offered his fervice wherever they' 
thought proper to employ him. The fenate in return 
fent him a ftaff, and chair of ivory ; which were pro* 
fents ufually bellowed on thofc only whom they looked 
upon as attached to their interdL Not long before 
this, Demetrius Soter king of Syria had offered Aria- 
rathes his filler in marriage, the widow of Perfeus king 
of Maccdon : but this offer the king of Cappadocia was 
obliged to decline for fear of offending the Romans ; and 
•his To doing was in the highcil degree acceptable to 
the republic, who reckoned him among the chief of her 
allies. Demetrius, however, being greatly ineenfed 
at the flight put upon his filler, fet up a pretender to 
the throne, one Orophemes, a fuppofititious, or, as 
others call him, a natural fon of the deceafed king. 
The Romans ordered Eumcnes king of Pcrgamus to 
affift Ariarathes with all his forces : which he did, but 
to no purpofc ; for the confederates were overthrown by 
Demetrius, and Ariarathes was obliged to abandon the 
kingdom to hi* rival. This happened about 159 years 
before Ckrift, and the ufurper immediately difpatchcd 
ambaffadors to Rome with a golden crown. The fe- 
nate declined accrpting the prefent, till they heard his 
pretenfions to the kingdom ; and this Orophcmcs, by 
fuborned witneffes, made appear fo plain, that the fe- 
nate decreed that Ariarathes and he Ihould reign as 
partners; but next year, Orophemes was driven out by 
Attalus brother to Eumcncs, and his fucccffor to the 
kingdom of Pcrgamus. 

Ariarathes, being thus reftored, immediately de- 
manded of the Pricnnians 400 talents of gold which 
Graphemes had depoiited with them. They honellly 
replied, that as they had been trailed with the money 
by Orophemes, they could deliver it to none but him- 
felf, or fuch as came in his name. Upon this, the king 
entered their territories with an army, dcflroying all 
with fire and fword. The Pricnnians, however, Hill 
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perfeyered in their integrity ; and though their city was Cappido- 
bclicgcd by the united forces of Ariarathes and Atta- (t * 
lus, not only made an ohffinatc defence, but found T '* 
means to rcftorc the fum to Orophemes. At laft they 
applied to the Romans for afllftance, who enjoined the 
two kings to raife the fiegc, under pain of being de- 
clared enemies to the republic. Ariarathes immediate- 
ly obeyed ; and marching his army into Affyria, joined 
Alexander Epiphanes again ft Demetrius Soter, by 
whom he had been formerly driven out of his kingdom. 

In the very firft engagement Demetrius was flain, and 
his army entirely difperfed, Ariarathes having on that 
occafion given uncommon proofs of his courage and 
conduit. Some years after; a war breaking out be* 
tween the Romans and Ariftonicus who claimed the 
kingdom of Pcrgamus in right of his fit her, Ariarathes 
joined the former, and was flain in the fame battle in 
which P. Craflus proconful of Alia was taken, and the 
Roman army cut in pieces. He left fix fons by his 
wife Laodice, on whom the Romans bellowed Lycao- 
nia and Cilicia. But Laodice, fearing left her chil- 
dren, when they came of age, Ihould take the govern- 
ment out of her hands, poifoned five of them, the 
youngeft only having efcaped her cruelty by being con- 
veyed out of the kingdom. The queen hcrfclf was foon 
after put to death by her fubjc&v, who could not bear 
her cruel and tyrannical government. 

Laodice was fucceeded by Ariarathes VII. who, 
foon after his acccffion, married another Laodice, 
daughter of Mithridates the Great, hoping to find in 
that prince a powerful friend to fupport him againil Ni* 
comtdes king of Bithynia, who laid claim to part of 
Cappadocia. But Mithridates in Head of allifting, pro- 
cured one Gordius to poifon his unhappy fon-in law; 
and, on his death, feized the kingdom, under pretence 
of maintaining the rights of the Cappadocians againft 
Nico modes, till the children of Ariarathes were in a 
condition to govern the kingdom. The Cappadocians 
at firft fancied thcmfelves obliged to their new pro- 
tcllor ; but, finding him unwilling to refign the king- 
dom to the lawful heir, they rofc up in arms, and, dri- 
ving out all the garrlfons placed by Mithridates, pla- 
ced on the throue Ariarathes VIII. eldeft fon of their 
deceafed king. 

The new prince found himfclf immediately engaged 
in a war with Nicomedes ; but, being ailifted by Mi- 
thridates, not only drove him out of Cappadocia, but 
ftripped him of a great part of his hereditary domi- 
nions. On the conclufion of the peace, Mithridates, 
fcckihg for forac pretence to quarrel with Ariarathes', 
infilled upon his recalling Gordius, who had murdered 
his father; which being rejetled with abhorrence, a war 
enfued. Mithridates took the field firft, in hopes of 
over-running Cappadocia before Ariarathes could be in 
a condition to make head againft him ; but, contrary 
to his cxpe&ation, he was met on the frontiers by the 
king of Cappadocia with an army no way inferior to 
his own. Hereupon he invited Ariarathes to a con- 
ference ; and, in fight of both armies, dabbed him with 
a dagger, which he had concealed under his garment. 

This itrack fuch terror into the Cappadocians, that 
they immediately difperfed, and gave Mithridates an 
opportunity of poffcffing himfclf of the kingdom with- 
out the lcaft oppofition. The Cappadocians, however, 
not able to endure the tyranny of his prefers, foon 
S 2 (hook 
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C»pf*4e- (book olf tbe yoke ; and recalling the king** brother, 
cu ‘ who had fled into the province of Alia, proclaimed him 
1 w king. He was fcarce feated on the throne, however, 
before Mithridates invaded the kingdom at the head 
of a very numerous army, and having drawn Ariara- 
thes to a battle, defeated his army with great flaugh- 
ter, and obliged him to abandon the kingdom. The 
unhappy prince foon after died of grief ; and Mithri- 
dates bellowed the kingdom on his fon, who was then 
but eight years old, giving him alfo the name of Aria- 
raiba. But Nicomcdcs l’hilopatcr king of Bithynia, 
fearing left Mithridates, having now got poflelfion of 
the whole kingdom of Cappadocia, flunild invade his 
territories, fuborned a youth to pafs himfelf for the 
third fon of Ariarathes, and to prefent to them a peti- 
tion in order to be rellored to his father’s kingdom. 
With him he font to Rome Laodice, fitter of Mithri- 
dates, whom he had married after the death of her for- 
mer hulband Ariarathes. I.aodice declared before the 
fenate, that flic had three fons by Ariarathes, and that 
the petitioner was one of them ; but that the had 
been obliged to keep him concealed, left he thou Id un- 
dergo the fame fate with his brothers. The fenate af- 
fured him that they would at all events rein Rate him 
in his kingdom. But, in the mean time, Mithridates 
having notice of thefe tranfa&ions, difpatehcd Gordius 
to Rome, to undeceive the fenate, and to perfuade 
them that the vuuth to whom he had rciigned the king- 
dom of C.ippadccia was the lawful fon of the late king, 
and grandfon to Ariarathes who had loft his life in tlie 
fervicc of the Romans ags.mil Artftcnicus. This un- 
expected embafly put tbc fenate upon enquiring more 
narrowly into the matter, whereby the whole plot was 
ilifeovered ; upon which Mithridates was ordered to 
rtflgn Cappadocia, and the kingdom was declared 
free. The Cappadocians, however, in a Ihort time 
lent ambafladons to Rome, acquainting the fenate that 
they could not live without a king. This greatly 
furprifed the Romans, who had fuch an averfion to 
royal authority ; but they gave them leave to elecl a 
king of their ow n nation. As the family of Pharna- 
ccs was now cxlinCt, the Cappadocians chofe Ariobar- 
vanes ; and their choice was approved by the fenate, 
he having on all occasions thown himfelf a Heady friend 
to the Romans. 

Ariobar/ aucs had fcarce taken pofleffion of his king- 
dom when he was driven out by Tigran cs king of Ar- 
menia ; who rctigned Cappadocia to the fon of Mithri- 
dates, in pnrfuance of an alliance previoufly concluded 
between the two parties. Ariobarzancs fled to Rome; 
and, having engaged the fenate in his caufe, he re- 
turned into Afia with Sylla, who was enjoined to rc- 
<lore him tolas kingdom. This was CSUiy performed 
by Sylla, who, with a fmall body of troops, routed 
Gordius who came to meet him on the borders of Cap- 
padocia at the head of a numerous army. Sylla, how- 
ever, had fcarce turned his back, when Ariobarzancs 
was again driven out by Ariarathes the fon of Mithri- 
dates, on whom Tigrancs had bellowed the kingdom 
of Cappadocia. This obliged Sylla to return into A- 
(ia, where he was attended with his ufual fucccfs, and 
Ariobarzaues v.-as again placed on the throne. After 
the death of Sylla, he was the third time forced by 
Mithridates to abandon his kingdom ; but Pompey, 
having entirely defeated Mithridates near mount Stel- 


la, rellored Ariobarzancs to his throne, and rewarded Capp*f»- 
him for bis Cervices during the war, with the provinces c> *' , 

of Sophcne, Gordiene, and great part of Cilicia. The 
king, however, being now advanced in years, and dc- 
firous of fpending the remainder of his life in cafe, 
refigned the crown to his fon ArioLarz&neM, in pre- 
fcnce of Pompey ; and never afterwards troubled him- 
fclf with affairs of date. 

Ariobarzancs II. proved no lefs faithful to the Ro- 
mans than his father had been. On the breaking out 
of the civil war between Csefar aud Pompey, he iided 
with the latter ; hut after the death of P«jmpey, he 
was received into favour by Csefar, who even bellowed 
upon him great part of Armenia. While Carfar was 
engaged in a war with the Egyptians, Phamaces king 
of Puntus invaded Cappadocia, and ltripped Ariobar- 
zancs of all his dominions ; but Carfar, having defeated 
Phamaces, rellored the king of Cappadocia, and ho- 
noured him with new titles of friendfttip. After the 
murder of Ciefar, Ariobar zanes, having refuted to Join 
Brutus and Caflius, was by them declared an enemy to 
the republic, and foon after taken prifoner and put 
to death. He was fucceedcd by his brothef Ario- 
barvanes III. who was by Marc Anthony deprived 
both of lus kingdom and life ; and in him ended the 
family of Ariobarzancs. 

Archelaus, the grandfon of that general of the lame 
name who commanded againft Sylla in the Mithridatic 
war, was by Marc Anthony placed on the throne of 
Cappadocia, though nowife related either to the fa- 
mily of Pharnace* or Arioliar.eancR. His preferment 
was entirely owing to his mothcT Glaphyra, a woman 
of great beauty, but of a loofe behaviour, who, in re- 
turn for her compliance with the dcfircs of Anthony,, 
obtained the kingdom of Cappadocia for her fon. la 
the war between Auguflus and Anthony, he joined the 
hitter; but at the intcrcelSon of the Cappadocians,, 
was pardoned by the emperor. He afterwards recei- 
ved from him Armenia the LelTer, and Cdicia Tra- 
chxa, for having alibied the R oit-an* in clearing the 
teas of pirates w ho greatly infclked the coafts of Alla. 

He contracted a Uriel fricndlhip with I lerod the Great, 
king of Judxa ; and even manned his daughter Gla- 
phyra to Alexander, Herod’s fon. In the reign of 
Tiberius, Archelaus was fummoned to appear before 
the fenate ; for he had always been hated by that em- 
peror, bccaufc in his retirement at Rhodes he had paid 
him no fort of refpcCt. This had proceeded from no 
avcrlion in him to Tiberius, but from the warning gi- 
ven Archelaus to his friends at Rome. For Caiu» 

Carter, the prefumptive heir to the empire, was then 
alive, and had been font to coonpofe the differences of 
the call, whence the fricndlhip of Tiberius was then 
looked upon as dangerous. But when he came to tlio 
empire, Tiberius, remembering the ditecfpe£t Jhown 
him by Archelaus, enticed the latter to Rome by 
means of letters from Livia, who prumifed him her fon 
Tiberius’s pardon, provided he came in perfon to im- 
plore it. Archelaus obeyed the fuinmons, and hailea- 
cd to Rome ; where he was received by the emperor 
with great wrath and contempt, and foon after accu- 
fed as a criminal in the fenate. The crimes of which 
he was accufed were mere fiction* ; but his concern at 
feeing himfelf treated as a malefactor was fo great, that 
he died foon after of grief, or, as others fay, bid vio- 
lent 
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Capptd - knt hand:; on himfclf. He is (aid to have reigned 50 
years. 

On the death of Archclaus, the kingdom of Cappa- 
docia was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by thofe of the equeftrian order. It continued fulijed 
to the Romans till the invafion of the taftem empire 
by the Turks, to whom it is now {object, but ha* 
no dillinguiftiing modern name. In what was an- 
ciently called (’appatkria, however, the Turk* have 
m four Beglerbeglicfc, called Skuas, Trdizomi, Marafeb, 
and Cogni. 

In the time of the Romans, the inhabitants of Cap- 
padocia bore fo bad a character, and were reputed fo 
viciou* and lewd, that, among the neighbouring ra- 
tions, a wicked man was emphatically called a Cappa- 
dorian. In after ages, however, their lewd difpofition 
was fo corrected and retrained by the pure doctrine* 
of Chriilianiiy, that no country whatever has produced 
greater champions of the Chriltian religion, or given 
to the church prelates of more unblemished charac- 
ter*. 

We liave now no fyftem of the Cappadocian laws, 
and {caret wherewithal to form any particular idea of 
them. As to their commerce, they carried on a con- 
fidcrablc trade in horfes, great numbers of which were 
produced in their country ; and we read of them in 
Scripture as frequenting the fairs of Tyre with this 
commodity. As Cappadocia abounded with mines of 
filver, brafs, iron, and alum, and afforded great (tore of 
alabaftcr, cryflal, and jafper, it is probable that they 
might fupply the neighbouring countries with thefe 
Commodities.. 

The religion of the ancient Cappadocians was much 
rfie fame with that of the Pcrfians. At Comana there 
was a rich and (lately temple dedicated to 13 ellona $ 
whole battles the priefts and their attendants ufid to 
reprefent on Hated days, cutting and wounding each 
other as if lciaed with an cnthufiaftic fury. No lefs 
famous and magnificent were the temples of Apollo 
Catanius, and of Jupiter : the laft of which hail 3000 
{acred fervants, or religious votaries. The chief pricll 
was next in rank to that of Comana ; and, according 
to Strabo, had an yearly revenue of 15 talents. Diana 
Pcrfica was worihipped in a city called Caflolatta, 
where women, devoted to the worfliip of that goddefs, 
were reported to tread barefooted on burning coals 
without receiving any hurt. The temple* of Diana at 
Diofpolis, and of Anias at Zela, were likevvife held in 
great veneration both by the Cappadocians and Arme- 
nians, who flocked to them ftom all parts. In the 
latter were tendered all oaths in matters of conference ; 
and the chief among the priclls was no way inferior 
in dignity, power, and wealth, to any in the kingdom; 
having a royal attendance, and an unlimited authority 
over all the inferior fervaut* and officers of the temple. 
The Romama, who willingly adopted all the fuperlh- 
tions and fupcrilitiou* rite* of the nations they con- 
quered, greatly increafcd the revenues of this and o- 
ther temples ; conferring the priefthood on fuch as 
they thought moll fit for carrying on their defign*.— 
We are told that human facrificcs were offered at Co- 
mana ; and that this barbarous cultom was brought by 
Oreftes and his filler Iphigenia from Taurica Scythica, 
where men and women were immolated to Diana- But 


this cuflom, if ever it obtained in Cappadocia, was a- Capysmu 
bulifticd In the times of the Romans. Ca-li 

CAPPANUS, a name given by fomc author* to a * * f 
worm that adheres to and gnaws the bottoms of (hips a 
to which it is extremely pernicious, efpecially in the 
Eaft and Well Indies: to prevent this, federal (hips- 
have lately been fheathed with copper ; the firft trial 
of which was made on hi* majefty’s frigate the Alarm. 

CAPPARIS, in botany : A genus of the inono- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants ; 
aud in the natural method ranking under the 25111 or- 
der, Putumwu*. The calyx is tetraphyllou* and c«ri- 
a&ous; there petals are four ; the ftarr.ina arc long; 
the fruit is a berry, carnous, unilocular, aud peduncu- 
lated, or fmiuihcd with a fuot-ft.dk. • 

There are feven fpccies. The fpiitofa,. or com- 
mon caper, is a low Ihrub, generally growing out 
of the joiqU of old walls the hffures of rucks and a- 
mongll rubbiih, in mofl of the warn; parts of Europe : 
it hath woody {talks, which fend out many lateral Gen- 
der branches ; under each of thefe are placed two ihort 
crooked fpines, between whuh and the branches come 
out the footftalks of the leaves, which are tingle, Ihort, 
and fuftain a round fmooth entire leaf. At the inter- 
mediate joints between the branchcsr come out the 
flowers cm long footftalks j before thefe expand, the 
bud with tile ernpalemcnt is gathered for pickling. 

TUofe which arc laft expand in form of a Angle rofe, A' 

having five huge white petals, which are ruundifti and 

concave ; in the middle are placed a great number of 

long {lamina, furrounding a ftyk which riles above 

them, aud crowned with an oval germcn, which after- 

wartta becomes a capiule filled with kidney-fhaped 

feed*. 

Cullurt. Tliis plant i* very difficultly preferred in 
Britain : it dclighta to grow’ in crevices of rocks, old 
walls, &c . aud always thrives be ft in an horizontal po- * 

fturc ; fo that, when planted either in pots or in the 
full ground, they fcldom thrive, though they may be 
kept alive for fume year*. They are piopagated by 
feeds in the warm parts of Europe, but very fcldoxa in 
Britain. 

Ufa. The buds, pickled with vinegar, &c. are 
brought to Britain annually from Italy aud the Medi- 
terranean. ^L'bcy arc fuppofed to excite appetite and 
aililt dig eft ion ; and to be particularly ufcful as deter- 
gent* and aperients in obilruttiuns of the liver and 
fplcen. 

CAPRA, or Goat, a genus of quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the order of pecora. The horns are hollow, 
turned upwards, erc&, and fcabrou*. There are tight 
fore-teeth in the under jaw, aud none in the upper ; CXXIV- 
and they have no dog-tcctlu This genus coniilis of 
14 fpecies, viz. 

I. The mucus, or common goat, with arched cari- 
nated horns, and a long beard. It is a native of the 
cailern mountain*. 

The goat is an animal of more fagacity than the 
fhcep. I till cad of having an antipathy at mankind, 
they voluntarily mingle with them, aud are eality ta- 
med. Even in uninhabited countries, they betray no 
favage difpofition*. Iu the year i6y8, an Engitfti vef- 
fcl having put in to the itlaud of ilonavifta, two ne- 
groes caiuc aboard, aud offered gratis to the captain as 

nay 
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C*p*a tnany goats as he pleafed. The captain exprefled his 
ailoni/hment at this offer. But the negroes replied, 
that there were only 12 perfons in the ifland; that 
the goats had multiplied to fuch a degree, that they 
were become extremely troublcfomc; and that, ir.ftead 
of having any difficulty in catching them, they follow- 
ed the men wherever they went, and were fo obftinately 
officious, that they could not get quit of them upon 
any account whatever. 

Goats are fcnfihle of carclfcs, and capable of a con- 
fiderable degree of friendihip. They arc ftronger, 
more agile, and lefs timid, than fheep. They have a 
lively, capricious, and wandering difpofition ; are fond 
cf high aad folitary place*, and frequently flccp upon 
the very points of rocks. Titty arc more eafily fup- 
. ported than any other animal of the fame fixe ; for 
there is hardly an herb, or the bark of a tree, which 
the}' will not eat with plcafure. Neither are they 
liable to fo many difeafes as fheep 1 they can bear heat 
and cold with lefs inconvenience. The actions and 
movements of animals depend more upon the force and 
variety of their fenfations than the ftrutttirc of their 
bodies: the natural inconflancy or foncifulnefs of goats 
is accordingly expreffed by the irregularity of their 
a&ions: they walk, flop fhort, run, jump, fhow and 
hide thcmfelves, as it were by mere caprice, and with- 
out any other caufc than wliat arifes from the natural 
vivacity of their temper. 

The buck will copulate when he is a year old, and 
the female when fhe is feven months. But as this is 
rather prematures they are generally reflrained till 
they be 1 8 months or two years. The buck is bald, 
beautiful, and vigorous} one is fufficient to ferve 150 
females. A buck for propagation fhould be large, 
handfome, and about two years of age ; his neck fhould 
be fhort and flcfhy ; his head flcndcr ; his ears pen 
dent; his thighs thick} his limbs firm; his hair 
black, thick, and foft ; and his beard fhould be long 
and bufhy. The females arc generally in fenfon from 
September to the end of November. At that time 
the males drive whole docks of the females continually 
from place to place, and fill the whole atmofphcre 
around them with their flrong difagreeable odour ; 
which, though as difagreeable as afaftrtida itfelf, yet 
may be conducive to prevent many diftc* pers, and to 
cure nervous and hyfterical ones. Horfcsarc fuppofed 
to be much refrefhed by it } on which account many 
people keep a lie-goat in their iluds or ftables. 

Goats go with young four months and an half, and 
bring forth from the latter end of February to the latter 
end of April : having only two teats, they generally bring 
forth but one or two young; fometimes three; and in 
good warm paflures there have been inftanccs, tho* rare, 
of their bringing forth four at a time. They continue 
fruitful till they are feven years of age ; but a buck 
goat is fcldom kept after he is five. Both young and 
old are affefted by the weather; a rainy feafon makes 
them thin, a dry funny one makes them fat and 
blithe: their cxccflive venery prevents their longevity ; 
for in our climate they fcldom live above 1 1 or 1 2 years. 

Though the food of this animal cofts next to no- 
thing, as it can fupport itfelf even upon the moft bar- 
ren mountains, their produce is valuable. The whitefl 
wigs are made of their hair ; for which purpofc 


that of the he-goat ts moft in requeft : the whiteft arid Capn. 
cleared is fele&ed from that which grows on the — “V"“ 
haunches, where it is longeft and thickeft: a good /kin 
well haired is fold for a guinea ; though a /kin of bad 
hue, and fo yellow as to baffle the barber's (kill to 
bleach, will not fetch above i8d. or is. The Welflt 
goats are far fuperior in fize, and in length and fine- 
oefs of hair, to thofe of other mountainous countries. 

Their ufual colour is white: thofe of France and the 
Alps are fhort-haired, reddi/h, and the horns fixtaH- 
Bol/lers made from the hair of a goat were in ufe ia 
the days of Saul, as appears from 1 Samuel xix. 1 j. 

The fpecies very probably was the Angora goat, which 
is only found in the Eaft; and whofc foft and filky hair 
fupplied a moft luxurious couch. 

The fuel of the goat is in great efleem as well as the 
hair. Many of the inhabitants of Caernarvonlhire fuf- 
fer thefe animals to run wild on the rocks in winter at 
well as in fummer; and kill them in O&ober for the 
fake of their fat, cither by /hooting them with bullets, 
or by running them down with dogs like deer. 'Hie 
goats killed for this purpofc arc about four or five year** 
old. Their fuet will make Candles far fuperior in white- 
nefs and goodnefs to thofe made from that of the iheep 
or the ox, and accordingly brings a much greater price 
in the market ; nor are the horus without their ufe, the 
country people making of them excellent handles fur 
tucks ami pen -knives. The /kin is peculiarly well ad- 
apted for the glove mnnufa&ory, cfpecially that of the 
kid : abroad it ii dreffed and made into /lockings, bed- 
ticks, bed-hangings, Iherts, and even fhirts. In the 
army it covers the horfeman's arms, and carries the 
foot-fo!dicr*s provitions. As it takes a dye better than 
any other /kin, it was formerly much idea for hanging* 
in the houfes of people of fortune, being fufceptible of 
the richcft colours, and when flowered and ornamented 
with gold and filver became an elegant and fuperb fur- 
niture. 

The flefti is of great ufe to the inhabitants of thofe 
countries which abound with goats; and affords them 
a cheap and plentiful provilion in the wiuter-months, 
when the kids arc brought to market. The haunchca 
of the goat are frequently falted and dried, and fupply 
all the ufes of bacon : this by the Wcl/h is called cxb 
yr wffrn, or hung venifon. The meat of a fplayed goat 
of fix or feven years old (which is called hyfr) is reck- 
oned the bell; being generally very fat and tweet. This 
makes an excellent paftv ; goes under the name of rock 
venifon ; and is littk inferior to that of the deer. _ 

The milk of the goat is Tweet, nouri/hing, and me- 
dicinal. It is an excellent fucccdaneum for afs’s milk; 
and has (wnth a tea-fpoonful of hartihorn drunk warm 
in bed in the morning, and at four in the afternoon, 
and repeated for Come time) been a cure for phthiftcal 
people before they were gone too far. In fome of the 
mountainous parts of Scotland and Ireland, the milk is 
made into whey, which has done wonders in this and 
other cafes where coolers and rdloratives are neceflary ; 
and to many of thofe places there is as great a refort 
of patients of all ranks, as there is in England to the 
Spas or baths. It is not furprifing that the milk of 
this animal is fo falutary, as it browfes only on the tops, 
tendrils and flow ers, of the mountain /hrubs, and me- 
dicinal herbs ; rejc^ing the gruffer parts. The blood 
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of the hc*goat, dried, w*as formerly reckoned a fpecilic 
in pleuritic*, and it even taken notice of by Dr Mead 
for this purpofe ; but is now defcrvcdly neglected* 
Chccfe made of goat’s milk is much valued in fume of 
our mountainous countries, when kept to a proper age ; 
but has a peculiar taller and flavour. 

a. The Angora goat is a variety that is found only in 
the trail that furrounds Angora and Bcibaiar, towns 
in Aiiatic Turky, for the diftroure of three or four 
days journey. Strabo feems to have been acquainted 
with this kind; for (peaking of the river Ilulys, he 
fays, that there are goats found near it that are not 
known in other parts. In the form of their body they 
differ from the common gcat, being fhortcr ; then kgs 
too are fhorter, their foies brooder and flatter, and 
their horns It raighter ; but the muff valuable charadter- 
iilic is their* hair, which is foft a» iilk, of a glofly 
Hlvery whitenefs, and cuiled in locks of tight or nine 
inches in length. This hair is the balis of our fine 
camlets, and imported to England in form of thread ; 
for the Turks will not permit it to be exported raw, 
fur a rtafon that docs them honour ; becuuft it fup- 
ports a multitude of poor, who live by fpinning it. 
The goat-hruls of Angora and Bcibazar arc extremely 
cartful of their flocks, frequently combing and walh- 
ing them. It is obferved, that if they chauge their 
climate and paffurc, they lofc their beauty : we there- 
fore fufpc& that the dcflgn of Baroti Alffioemer, a pa- 
triotic Swede, turned out fruhlefs, who imported fome 
into his own country, to propagate the breed for the 
fake of their hair. 

b. The Capricorn of Buflou is another variety, ha- 
ving /hort korns, the ends turned forwards, their |fidcs 
anuulated, and the rings more prominent before than 
behind. 

II. The mix, orwitd-goat, is the (lock from whence 
the tame fpccics fp rung. It lias large knotty horns re- 
clined upon its back, is of a ycllowilh colour, and its 
beard is black. The females are lcf*, and have fmallcr 
horns, more like thofe of a common Ihe-jjoat, and with 
few knobs on the upper furface: they bring one young 
one, fetdom two, at a birth. They inhabit the lughclt 
Alps of the Grifon’s country and the Valais ; arc alio 
found in Crete. They arc very wild, and difficult to be 
fhut, as they always keep on the higheff points. Their 
cliace is exceedingly dangerous: being very llrong, they 
often tumble the incautious huntfman down the preci- 
pices, except he has time to lie down, and let the ani- 
mals pals over film. They are laid not to be long- 

Krcd. 

III. The mambrima, or Syrian goat, with reclined 
horns, pendant ears, and a beard, ft is a native of the 
Eaft. Their cars arc of a vail length; from one to two 
fret; and fometimes fo truubkfome, that the owners 
cut off one to enable the animal to feed with more cafe. 
Thefc animals fupply Aleppo with milk. 

IV. The rumcapra, or chamois-goat, lias crcA and 
booked. horns. The body is of a duucy red colour; hut 
the front, top of the head, gullet, and infide of the ears, 
are white ; the under part of the tail is blackiih ; and 
the upper Up is a little divided. It inhabits the Alps 
of Dauphine, Switzerland, and Italy ; the Pyrenean 
mountains; Greece, and Crete: docs not dwell fo high 
m.the hills as the ibex, and is found in- greater oum- 
lers. 


The chamois is of the fize of a do me flic goat, and 
his hair is as (hurt as that of a hind. His vivacity is 
delightful, and his agility truly admirable. Thefc ani- 
mals arc very focial among thomfclves: We find them 
goiug iu pairs, or in little flocks of from three to twen- 
ty ; and fometimes we fee from 60 to too of themaif- 
I ict fed in different flocks along the declivity of the faino 
mountain. The large males keep at a diffance from 
the reff, except in the rutting icafon, when they join 
the females, and beat off all the young. At this pe- 
riod, their ardour is Bill Wronger than that of the wild 
bucks. Tluy bleat often, and run from one mountain 
to another. Their feafoti of love is in the months of 
Otto!>er and November, anti they bring forth in March 
and April. A young female takes the male at the 
age* of 1 8 months. The females bring forth one, but 
rarely two, at a time. The young follow their mo- 
thers till October, if not difperfed by the hunters or the 
wolves. Wc arc affured that they live between 20 and 
30 years. Their flcfli is very good. A fat chamois 
goat will yield from 10 to 12 pounds of fuel, which is 
harder and better than that of the goat. The blood of 
the chamois is extremely hot, and it is faid to have 
qualities and virtues nearly equal to thofe of the wild 
goat. The hunters fometimes mix the blood of the 
wild and chamois goats : At other times they fell the 
blood of the wild goat for that of the chamois. The 
voice of the chamois is a very low and almoff imper- 
ceptible kind of bleating, refcmbUng that of a hoarfe 
domcffic goat. It is by this bleating that they collect 
together, particularly the mothers and their young. 
But, when alarmed, or when they perceive their enemy, 
or any thing the nature of wluch they cannot diffin- 
guilh, they advertife one another by a kind of whiff- 
ling noile. The light of the chamois is very penetra- 
ting, and his fenfe of fmclling is scute. When he 
fees a man diffindly, he flops for fome time, and flics 
off when he makes a nearer approach. His fenfe of 
bearing is equally acute as that of fmclling; for he 
hears the fm&Ueil noife. When the wind blows in the 
dirc&ion between him and a man, he will perceive the 
feent at the diffance of more than half a league. 
Hence, when he fmells or hears any thing which he 
cannot fee, he whiffles or blows with foeh force, tliat 
the rocks and foreffs re-echoc the found. K there are 
many of them near, they all take the alarm. This 
whiffling is as long as the animal can blow without ta- 
king breath, it is at firft Ibarp, and turns flat at the 
end. The chamois then flops for a moment, looks 
round on all fidcs, and begins whiffling afreih, which 
he continues from time to time. His agitation is ex- 
treme. He ffrikes the earth with his feet ; he leaps 
upon the higheff ftoncs he can And ; he again look* 
round, leaps from one eminence to another ; and, when, 
he difeovers any tiling, he flies off. The whiffling of- 
the male is ftiarpcr than that of the female. This 
whiffling is performed through the noftrils, and con- 
tiffs of a flrong blowing, limilar to the found which a 
man may make by fixing his tongue to the palate, with 
his teeth nearly (hut, his bps open, and fomewhat ex- 
tended, and blowing long and with great force. The 
chamois feeds on the fineft herbs. He fckdsthe moft 
delicate parts of plants, as the flowers and the tender- 
eff buds. He is very fond of fome aromatic herbs, 
particularly of the car line thlftle and genipay, which 
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€*pr». j rc tKc hottefl plants that gfow in the Alp*. 

' * lie eats green herbs, he drinks very little. He is very 
fond of the leaves and tender buds of ihnibs. He ru- 
minates like the common goat. The food he ufe* 
feems to announce the heat of his constitution. This 
animal is admired for his large round eyes, whofe fize 
corrcfponds with the vivacity of his dilpofition. His 
head is adorned with two fm. ill horns, from half a foot 
to nine inches in length. Their colour is a fine black, 
and they are placed on the front nearly between his 
eyes; and, intlead of being reflected backward, like 
thofe of other animal?, they advance forward above 
the eyes, and bend backward at the pointe, which are 
extremely (harp, lie adjufts his ears moil beautifully 
to the points of his horns. Two tufts of black hair 
defeend from his horns to the fide* of his face. The 
reft of the head is of a ycllowifh white colour, which 
never changes. The hums of the chamois are ufed 
for the heads of canes. Thofe of the female arc final* 
ler and lefs crooked. The (kin of the cliamois, when 
drefied, is very ilrong, nervous, and fupplc, and makes 
excellent ridtng-brccchts, gloves, and veda. Gar- 
' menu of this kind la(l long, and arc of great ufe to 
manufa&urtTS. The chamois goats arc fo impatient 
of heat, that, in fummer, they are only to be found 
under the (hade* of caverns in the rocks, among mallei 
of congealed fnow and ice, or in elevated forcfls on the 
northern declivities of the mod fcabrous mountains, 
where the rays of the fun fchlom penetrate. They 
padure Hi the mornings and evenings,' and fcldom du- 
ring the day. They traverfe the rocks and precipices 
with great facility, where the dogs dire not follow 
them. There is nothing more worthy of admiration 
than to fee thefc animals climbing or defirending inac- 
celfible rocks. They neither mount nor defeend per- 
pendicularly, but in an oblique line. When defeend- 
ing, particularly, they throw themfelves down aero fa 
a rock which ii nearly perpendicular, and of 20 or 30 
Jeet in height, without having a ftnglc prop to fup- 
port their feet. In defeending, they ftrike their feet 
three or four times againit the rock, till they arrive at 
a proper rcding-placc below. The fpring of their ten- 
dons is fo great, that, when leaping about among the 
precipices, one would imagine they had wings inllcad 
of limbs. It has been alleged by feme, but without 
foundation, that the chamois, in climbing aud de- 
feending rooks, fupports hixr.fclf by his horns. It 
is by the ftrength and agility of his limbs that the 
chamois is enabled to climb aud defeend rocks. His 
legs are very free and tall ; thofe behind are fome- 
what longer, and always crooked, which favours their 
fpringing to a great dillancc ; and, when they throw 
themfdvcs from a height, the hind legs receive the 
(hock, and perform the office of two fprings in break- 
ing the fall. In great fnows, and during the rigour 
of winter, the chamois goats inhabit the lower foreds, 
and live upon pine leaves, the buds of trees, bufhes, 
and fuch green or dry herbs as they can find by feratch- 
ing off the fnow with their feet. The foreds that de- 
light them mod, arc thofe which are very full of rocks 
and precipices. The hunting of the chamois is very 
difficult and laborious. The mode mod in ufe is to 
kill them by furprife. The hunters conceal themfclve* 
behind rocks or large dunes, taking care that the wind 
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blows oppofite to them, and, when a favourable op- Ctfn. 
poi Utility occurs, (hoot them with muiket-balh. They 
are likevvife hunted in the fame manner as dags and 
other animals, by poding fome of the hunters in nar- 
row paflage*, while others beat about to raife the 
game. Men arc preferable for thin purpofe to dogs ; 
for dogs too quickly difpcrfc the animals, who fly off 
fuddcnly to the dtllance of four or- five leagues. 

V. The pevrfssa is an African goat, with final] 
drprcfTcd horns, bent inwards, lying on the head. If 
is about the fize of a kid; and the hair is lung and pen- 
dulous. 

VI. 'Hie RrvRxsA is likewife an African goat, with 
erefl horns, and curved a little forward?. 1c is about 
the fize of a kid of a year old. It inhabits Judl 
or Whidaw in Africa. 

VII. The gaiclla bas long, ereft, cylindrical 
horns, annulated near the bafe. It inhabits Egypt, the 
Cape, Arabia, the Levant, and India, dwelling in the 
plains. 

VIII. The cesvicapra. with plated cylindrical 
h<*rn*, inhabits Barbary. The hair near the horns is 
longer than in any other part of the body. The fe- 
males want horns. Mr HaflVlquift gives the following 
account of this fpecics: ** The ccrvicapra is larger, 
fwiftcr, and wilder, than the common rock-goat, and 
can fearcely be taken without a falcon. It is met with 
rear Aleppo. 1 have feen a variety of this which is 
common in the Eaff, and the horns apprar different; 
perhaps it is a dillinct fpecics. This animal loves the 
(moke of tobacco ; and, when caught alive, will ap- 
proach the pipe of the huntfman, though otherwise more 
timid than any animal. This is perhaps the only crca* 
tore, befides man, that dt lights in the fmcll of a poifon- 
ous and (linking plant. The Arabians hunt It with a 
falcon (falco pcntiiir, Lin.) I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of feeing this fport near Nazareth in Galilee. 

An Arab, mounted on ;* fwift courier, held the falcon 
in his hand, as huutfmcn commonly do : when he cfpicd 
the rock-goat on the top of a mountain, he let loofe 
the falcon, which flew in a dired line like an arrow', 
and attacked the animal ; fixing the talons of one of 
hi* feet into the cheek of the creature, and the other 
into its throat, extending his wings obliquely oveT the 
animal j fpreading one toward? one of its ears, and 
the other to the oppofite hip. The animal, thus attack- 
ed, made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed 
himlelf from the falcon : but being wounded, and lo- 
fmg his flrength and fpced, be wa> again attacked by 
the falcon ; which fixed the talon* of both its feet into 
the throat of the animal, and held it fad, till the huntf- 
inan coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat ; the 
falcon drinking the blood as a reward for his hltour. 

A young falcon, which wa* learning, was likevvife put 
to the throat of the goat j by this mean* are young fal- 
cons taugiit to fix their talons in the throat of the ani- 
mal, as being the propcrefl part; for (hauld the falcon 
fix them in the creature's hip, or feme other part of the 
body, the huntfman would not only lofe his game, but 
hi* falcon alfo : for the animal, roufed by the wound; 
which could not prove mortal, would run to the de- 
ferts and the tops of the mountain*, whither its enemy, 
keeping its hold, would he obliged to follow; and, be- 
ing feparated from its mailer, muil of courie perifti.” 

IX. The 
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'C*pn. IX. The bizoartica, or beroar goat, is bearded, 
and has cylindrical, arched, and wholly annulatcd horns. 
It is a native of Pcrfla. The bezoar is found in one of 
its ftomachs, called abomafmt* Set* Bezoar and Aao- 

MASUS. 

X. The Tartaric a, or faigt of Buffon, has cylin- 
drical, Uraiglit, simulated horns; the points inclining 
inward, the ends fmooth j the other part furrounded 
with very prominent annuli ; of a pale yellow colour, 
and the greateft part femipellucid ; the cutting teeth 
are placed fo loofe in their fockets, as to move with 
the lead touch. The male is covered with rough hair 
like the he goat, and has a very ftrong fmcll ; the fe- 
male is fmootiier. The hair on the bottom of the fidcs 
and the throat is long, and refembles wool ; that on 
the fidcs of the neck and head is hoary ; the back and 
lides of a dirty white ; the bread, belly, and inflde of 
the thighs, of a Alining white. The females arc defti- 
tute of horns. Thcfe animals inhabit all the deferts 
from the Danube and Dnieper to the river IrtiAi, but 
not beyond. Nor are they ever fecn to the north of 
54 or 55 degrees of latitude. They arc found there- 
fore in Poland, Moldavia, about Mount Caucafus, and 
the Cafpian Sea, and Siberia, in the dreary open deferts, 
where falt-fprings abound, feeding on the fait, the a- 
crid and aromatic plants of thcfe countries, and grow in 
the fummer-time very fat : but their fldh acquires a 
taAc difagTceable to many people, and is fcarcely cat- 
able, until it is fufFercd to grow cold after dreffing. The 
females go with young the whole winter ; and bring 
forth in the northern deferts in May. They have but 
one at a time; which is Angular, as the numbers of 
thcfe animals are prodigious. . The young are covered 
with a foft fleece, like new-drnpt lambs, curled and 
waved. They arc regularly migratory. In the rut- 
ting- feafon, late in autumn, they collect in flocks of 
thoufar.ds, and retire into the fouthem deferts. In 
the fpring they divide into little flocks, and return 
northward at the fame time as the wandering Tartars 
change their quarters. 

They very fehiom feed alone ; the malts feeding 
promikuoufly with the females and their young. They 
rarely lie down all at the fame time : but, by a provi- 
dential inflinCt, fume are always keeping watch ; and 
when they arc tired, they fccmingly give notice to fuch 
a» have taken their reA, who ariic tuAantly, aud 
as it were relieve the centinels of the preceding hours. 
They thus often pteferve themfelves from the attack of 
wolves, and from the furprizcof the huntfmen. They 
are cxceflively fvvift, and will outrun the fleeteft horfe 
or gre-hound ; yet partly through fear (for they ate 
the moA timid of animals), and partly by the ihortnefs 
of their breath, they are vety foon taken. If they are 
but bit by a dog, they ii.Aantly fall down, nor will 
they even oAcr to life. In running they feem to in- 
cline on one fide, and their couifc is fo rapid that their 
feet ft cm fcarcely to touch the ground. In a wild 
itale they feem to have no voice. When brought up 
tame, the young emit a ihort lort of bleating, like 
fhcep. 

The males are moA libidinous animals; the Tartars, 
who have fufficient time to obferve them, report that 
they will copulate twenty times together; and that 
this ability ariic* from their feeding on a certain herb, 
which has moft invigorating poweis. When taken 
Vot. IV. Fart I. 


young, they may eafdy be made tame; but if caught Capm. 
when at full age, are fo wild and fo obflinate as to 
refufe all food. When they die, their noCcs arc quite 
flaccid. 

They are hunted for the fake of their flefir, horns, 
and Hons, which arc excellent for gloves, belts, &c. 

The huntfmen always approach them againA the wind, 
leaA they (hould ftnell their enemy ; they alf'o avoid 
putting on red or white clothes, or any colours which 
might attract their notice. They are cither fhot, or 
taken by dogs ; or by the black eagle, w hich is trained 
to this fpecies of falconry*. Their heft feafon is in Sep- 
tember : at other times, the flcitis are penetrated by 
worms. The fat refemble* that of mutton ; in taftc, 
like that of a buck : the head is reckoned the moft de- 
licate part. 

XI. The AMMOK.has femicircular, plain, white horns, 
and no beard. It is about the flze of a ram, and is a 
native of Siberia. 

XII. The A'Ifgagrus of Pallas, or Caucafan goat, 
has fmooth black horns, iharply ridged on their upper 
parts, and hollowed on their outward fide*. No veftigos 
of knots or rings, but on the upper furface are fome 
wavy ritings; bend much back, and are much hooked at 
the end, approaching a little at the points. On the 
chin is a great beard, dulky, mixed with chcfnut. The 
forepart of the head is black, the fidcs mixed with 
brown ; the reft of the animal grey, or grey mixed with 
ruft- colour. Along the middle of the back, from the 
neck to the tail, is a black lift ; and tbc tail is black. 

The female is either deftitute of horns, or has very 
ftiurt ones. In flze it is luperior to the largcft he- 
goats, but in form and agility refembles a ftag : yet 
Monardus compares it to the he-goat, and lays that it 
has the feet of the goat. They inhabit the lower 
mountains of Caucafus and Taurus, all Afta Minor, 
and perhaps the mountains of India. They abound 
on the inhufpiublc hills of Laar and Khorazan in Per- 
il 3 ; ar.d according to Monardus are alfo found in 
Africa. It is an animal of raft agility*. Monardus 
was witnefs to the manner of its faving itfelf from in- 
jury by falling on its horns; for he faw that which l»e 
dclcribes leap from a high tower, precipitating itfelf on 
its boms; then fpringingon its legs, and leaping about, 
without receiving the leaft harm. This is one of the 
animals which yields the once-valued alexiphaimic, the 
Bczoar-ftcne ; which is a concretion formed of many 
coats, incruitirig a nucleus of fmall pebble, fluncs of 
fruits, bits of llraw, or buds of trees. The incrufting 
coats arc cieated from the vegetable food of the ani- 
mals, cf|>eciaUy the rich, dry, and hot herbs of the Per- 
flan and Indian mountains. Its virLues are now ex- 
ploded, and it is reckoued only an abloibcnt, and that 
of the weakrll kind. 

XIII. TheGxou, with fcabrous horns, andthick atthe 
bate, bending fonvaid clofe to the head, then fuddenly 
reverting upwards. The mouth is fquarc ; the noftrils 
covered with broad flaps, t'rom the nofc, half way 
up the front, is a thick oblong-fquare brufti of long 
ft iff black hairs reflected upwards, on each fide of which 
the oilier hail's are long, and point clofely down the 
cheeks. Round the eyes arc difpofed in a radiated 
form fcvcral ftrong hairs. The neck is Ihort, and a 
little arched. On the top a ftrong and upright mane, 
reaching from the horns beyond the lhouldcn* On 
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the chin is a long white beard ; and on the gullet a 
very long pendulous bunch of hair. On the bread, 
and between the fore-legs, the hairs are very long and 
black. The tail reaches to the firft joint of the legs, 
and is full of hair like that of a horfe, and quite white. 
The body is thick; and covered with fmooth (hort 
hair of a rud brown colour tipt with white. The 
legs are long, elegant, and flender, like thofe of a flag. 
On each foot is only a finglc fpurious or hind hoof. — 
It is a flrange compound of animals : having a vaft 
head like that of an ox ; body and tail, like a horfe ; 
legs like a ilag ; and the finus lacrymilis of an ante- 
lope. The ordinary fize of it is about that of a 
common galloway ; the length of it being forae- 
what above five, and height of it rather more than 
four feet. — Thefe animals inhabit in great numbers the 
fine plains of the great Namacquas, far north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, extending from S. lat. 25. to 28. 
42. where Africa feercs at once to open its vafl trea- 
fures of hoofed quadrupeds. It is an exceedingly fierce 
animal : on the light of any body it ufually drops its 
head, and puts itfelf into an attitude of offence ; and 
will dart with its horns again ff the pales of the inclo- 
fufc towards the ptrfor.s on the outtide ; yet it will 
afterwards take the bread which is offered. It will 
often go upon its knees, run fwiftly in that fingular 
podurc, and furrow the ground with its horns and legs. 
The Hottentots call it Gr.cu from its voice. It has 
two notes, one rcfembling the bellowing of an ox, the 
other more clear. It is called an ox by the Euro- 
peans. 

XIV. The Dorcas, or antelope, has cylindrical an- 
notated horns, bent backward, contorted, and arifing 
from the front between the eyes. It is a native of A- 
frioa and Mexico. Thefe animals are of a moll elegant 
and artive make ; of a redlefsand timid difpofition; ex- 
tremely watchful ; of great vivacity ; remarkably fwift • 
« xccrdingty agile ; and moft of their bounding# fo light, 
fo elallic, as to Rrike the fpeftator with adonifhmcnt. 
What is very fingular, they will flop in the middle of 
their courfe, for a moment gaze at their purfners, and 
then refume their flight. 

At the chace of thefe animals is a favourite diverfirn 
with the eailern nations, from that may be collcded 
proofs of the rapid fpeed of the antelope tribe. The 
gre-hound, the fleeted of dogs, is unequal in the courfe ; 
and the fportfman is obliged to call in the aid of the fal- 
con trained to the woik, to feize on the animal and 
impede its motions, to give the dogs time to overtake 
it. In India and Perfia a fort ofleopard is made ufc of 
in the chace : this is an animal that takes its prey, 
not by fwiftnefs of foot, but by the greatnefs of its 
fprings, by motions fimilar to that of the antelope; 
but fhould the leopard fail in its firff effsy, the game 
e (capes. 

The fleetnefs of this animal was proverbial in the 
country it inhabited even in the carlieff times : the 
fpeed of Afahcl is beautifully compared to that of the 
faebi ; and the Gaditea were faid to be as fwift as the 
roes upon the mountains. The faertd writers took 
their fimiies from fuch objefts as were before the eyes 
of the people they addreffed thcmfelvcs to. There 
is another inftance drawn from the fame fuhjeil : the 
difciple raifed to life at Joppa was fuppofed to have 
been called Tabtiba, i. c. Dorcas, or the AtUclvpt, from 


the beauty of her eyes ; and this is dill a common Cap's, 
comparifon in the rad : Amt tl CxmzA, or, * % You have —“"v— 
eyes of an Antelope,” is the greatefl compliment that 
can be paid to a fine woman. 

Some fpccies of the antelopes form herds of 2000 or 
3 coo, while others keep in fmall troops of five or fix. 

They generally refide in hilly countries ; though fomc 
inhabit plains: they often browfe like the goat, and 
feed on the tender (hoots of trees, which gives their flefh 
an excellent flavour. This is to be umlerdood of thofe 
that are taken in the chafe ; for thofe that are fattened 
in houfes are far left delicious. The flc(h of foine fpe- 
cies arc faid to tade of mu(k, which perhaps depends 
on the qualities of the plants they feed on. 

Mr Pennant makes the antelope a diftinft genus of 
animals, forming a link betweeo the goat and the deer; 
with the fird of which they agree in the texture of the 
horns, which have a core in them, and they never caft 
them ; with the lad, in the elegance of their form, and 
great fwiftnefs. He didinguifhes feveral fpccies, among 
which he ranks the goxtUit, the erruicaflra, the btzoar* 
rise, and the tartnriso of Linn z us, aeferibed above, 
vii. viu. ir. t. with the mtfchvs grmmca of the fame 
author. See Moscitvs. 

The other fpccics of antelopes didinguilhcd by zoolo- 
gifts are : 

t. Kcvclla of Pallas, or flat-homed antelope, has 
boms twelve inches long, flattened on their fide*, in- 
clining fird backwards, bending in the middle, and them 
reverting forwards at their ends, and annulatcd with 
from fourteen to eighteen rings : the upper fide of the 
body is reddifh brown ; lower part and bultocks arc 
white : the fixe equal to a fmall roebuck. They in- 
habit Senegal ; where they live in great flocks, are 
cafily tamed, and are excellent meat. 

2. The corine antelope, with very (lender horns, fix 
inches long, furrounded with circular ntgst : on each 
fide of the face is a white line ; beneath that, is one of 
black : the neck, hody, and flanks are tawny ; belly 
and infide ef the thighs white: on the knees is a tuft of 
hair. It is left than a roebuck, and inhabits Senegal. 

3. The nagor, or red antelope, with horns 5 1- inches 
long | one or two flight rings at the bafe : ears much 
longer than the horns : hair Aiflf and bright ; in all 
parts of a rcddidi colour, paled on the chcd : tail very 
(hort. Inhabits Senegal and the Cape j where it is 
very frequent, and is a common food. 

4. The dama or fwift antelope (It Kanpur, Buff.), 
with round horns, eight inches long, reverting at their 
ends. The general colour is tawny ; but this fpecies 
varies in that particular. It inhabits Senegal ; and is 
cafily tamed. It is very fwift : Ailian compares its 
flight to the rapidity of a whlHwiod. 

5. The elk-antrlopc of Sparman (Indian ar.telope of 
Pennant), has thick draight horn*, marked with two 
prominent fpiral ribs near two thirds of their length, 
fmooth towards their end j fomc above two feet long. 

The head is of a reddifh colour, bounded on the cheek* 
by a dufley line. The forehead is broad; the nofe 
pointed. On the forehead is a ftripe of loug loofe 
hairs ; and on the lower part of the dewlap, a large 
tuft of black hair. Along the neck and back, from 
hrad to tail, is a black fliort manes the red of the body 
is of a bluilh grey, tinged with red. The tail does not 
reach to the fird joint of the leg; « covered with (hort 
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cinereous hair; and the end tufted with long black hair*. 

“ ■ 1 The hoofs arc Jhort, Jut-rounded at their junction with 
the legs by a circle of black hairs. The height to the 
(houldcr* is five feet. It is thick bodied and llrongly 
made; but the legs arc (lender. It wants xhejinut' 
lacbrymalu. The females arc honied like the males. — 
The Caffrea call this fpecies empofos and poffo. The 
Dutch of the Cape call it the eland or eUt. hi. de Buf- 
fon, by /niftake, calls this thi ccndeur, wliich he ought 
to have bellowed on his eondoma. It inlmbits India, 
Congo, and the fouthern part* of Africa. They live 
in herds ; but the old males are often folitary. They 
grow very fat, efpccially about the bread and heart : 
to that they arc cafily caught ; and when puifued, will 
fometimes fall dead in the chace. They are (low run- 
ners: when rou fed, always go again ft the wind, nor can 
the hunters (even if they front the herd) divert them 
from their courfe. The flefti is fine-grained, very de- 
licious, and juicer. The hide is tough : the Hottcntota 
make tobacco-pipes of the horns. 

6. The cervine antelope, or antelope bulafu of Pallas, 
with horns bending outward and backward, almoft clofc 
at their bafe, and diftant at their points; twilled and 
annulated ; very firong and black : the head is large, 
and like that of an ox: the eyes are placed very' high, 
and near to the horns : the form of the body is a mix- 
ture of the Hag and heifer ; height to the top of the 
(boulders four feet : the tail is rather more than a foot 
long, atininc, and terminated with a tuft of hair : the 
colour a reddiih brown ; white about the rump, the 
inner fide of the thighs, and lower part of the belly : a 
dark fpace occupies the top of the hack, the front of 
the upper part of the fore legs, and hinder part of the 
thighs. It inhabits Barbary, and probably other parts 
of Africa, being alfo found towards the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is the belter el Kvajb of the Arabs, accord- 
ing to Dr Shaw ; who fays, that its young quickly 
grow tame, and herd with other cattle. Mr Forikal 
mentions it among the Arabian animals of an uncer- 
tain genus, by the name of kalar uafih, This in the 
bubalus of the ancients ; not the bunalo, as later wri- 
ter* have fuppofed. The Dutch of the Cape call this 
fpecies hartebeejl . They go in great herds ; few only 
arc folitary. They gallop fccmingly with a heavy 
pace, yet go fwiftly. They drop on their knees to 
fight like the while-footed antelope or nil-ghau, and 
the hofeh-bok, aftcr-defonbcd. The flc(h is fine grained, 
but dry. — Mr Sparman informs us, that in this animal 
then- is a pore one line in diameter, an inch or an inch 
and a half below and before the internal angle of the 
eye. From this pore, which is the aperture of a carun- 
cle that lies below, then 1 is fecretcd a matter almoft 
like ear-wax, which he obfened the Hottentots kept 
in a piece /if fivin as a rare and excellent medicine ; 
on the dried (kin of the animal, this pore is fcarecly to 
be difermed* This Mr Sparman fuppofet is the rea- 
fon why fo great and accurate a zoelogiil as M. Pallas 
(who deferibe* it in his Sficileyia under the denomtoa- 
l ion* of AtttUrpe bubabs) make* no mention of this pore, 
asfhr made hisdeferiptions chiefly from the dried (kin* 
of this animal. The ufe of this pore, which is alfo 
found in the deer, is for affording freer rrfpiration, a 

'circcmflance focffcntial to beads of chafe, ScrCravus. 

7. The fpringer, with (lender horns, annulated half 
way, and twice contorted. The ears very' long and 
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The face, checks, nofe, chin, and throat, are Caprs. 
The whole upper fide of the neck, part of the 
lower, the back, fide*, and outfide of the limbs, are of 
a pale yellowifli brown. The cheft, belly, 'and infide 
of the limb*, arc white ; the fide* and belly divided by 
a broad band of chcfnut, which runs down part of the 
Jhoulders. The tail reaches to the firft. joint of the 
leg ; the upper part white ; the lower hlack, and fur- 
nilhcd with long hair. The buttock* are white ; and 
from the tail hall way up the back is a flripe of white, 
expantible at pleafurc. This elegant fpecies weigh# 
about fifty pound*, and is rather leftsthan a roebuck. 

It inhabits the Cape of Good I lope, where it is called 
the Jprmg~boci t from the prodigious leaps it takes on 
the light of any body. When alarmed, it has the 
power of expanding the white fpace about the tail in- 
to the form of a circle, which returns to its linear form 
when the animal is tranquil. Thcfe animals migrate 
annually from the interior parts in fmall herds, and 
continue in the neighbourhood of the Cape for two or 
three months : then join companies, and go oif 14 
troops confiding of many thoufands, covering the 
great plains for Jeveral hours in their pafTage. They 
arc attended in their migrations by numbers of lions, 
hyaenas, and other wild beails, which make great de- 
finition among them. They are excellent eating, and 
with other antelopes are the venifon of the Cape. Mr 
Mafon • informs us, that they alfo make periodical * PA n ’. 
migrations, in feven or eight year*, in herds of 
hundred thoufands, from the north, as he fuppofes from vo *' 
the interior parts of Terra de Nasal. They arc com- 
pelled to it by the cxceflivc drought which happens in 
that region, when fometimes there docs not fall a drop 
of rain for two or three year*. Thefc animal* in their 
courfc dcfolatc Caffraria, fpreading over the whole 
country, and not leaving a blade of graft. Lions at- 
tend them ; where one of thofe beads of prey arc, hi* 
place is known by the vaft void viliblc in the middle of 
the timorous herd. 

8 . The llripcd antelope, has fmooth horns, twitted 
fpirally, and compreflcd fi deways, with a ridge on one 
fide following the wreaths: they confift of three bends; 
and are fometimes font feet and m half long mcafured 
in a ftraight line. They arc naturally of a dufty co- 
lour, and wrinkled ; but arc generally brought over 
highly polifiied. The females are drttitutc of horns. 

In the upper jaw is a hard horny fubftance, difpofed in 
ridges. The length of the animal is nine feet; the legs 
are (lender: the general colour is of a reddiJh catt, mixed 
with grey ; and from the tail, along the top of the 
back, to the (boulders, is a white ftripc ; from which 
are feven others, four pointing towards the thighs, 
and three towards the belly ; but they vary in number 
of ftripes. On the upper part of the neck is a (hort 
mane; beneath the neck, from the throat to the bread, 
arc fotnc long hairs hanging down. It inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it is called roedeer, and if 
faid to leap to a moft aftoniftung height. This fpecies 
wants thrjfnw latrymalis. 

9. The bofeh-bok, or wood-goat of the Cape, a 
fpecies of antelope, according to Mr Sparman, un- 
known to all the cultivators of natural hiftory, whether 
ancient or modern, till he deferibed it in the memoirs 
of the Swedifh academy for the year 1780, quarter 
3d, by the name of antSlope Jylvaiica . This animal 
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Capra, feu obtained the name it goes by, in confequence of 
’■“v— its being the only one among the gazcls in Africa, 
which may be properly faid to live in the woods and 
groves. In fize, the bofeh-bok is fomewhat above two 
feet and a half high. The horns are ten inches and a 
half long ; the ears half the length of the horns, or 
five inches. — The horns are black, in fome mcafure 
triangular, and at the fame time wreathed, fo that 
both the tides and angles have fomewhat of a fpiral 
turn. At bottom they arc rather rough, in confe- 
quence of a fet of almoft innumerable wiry -rings ; 
which, however r arc not elevated much above the fur- 
face. At top they are conical and (harp-pointed, and 
in that part as fmooth as though they had been polilh- 
ed. The teeth of this animal are like thole of other 
antelopes. It has no fore teeth or incifarti except in 
the lower jaw, where it has eight. — There is no porut 
ctrifmu in this, as there is in fome other antelopes. 
The hairs on the head arr very fliort and fine ; after- 
wards they become more rough and rugged, refem- 
bling goats hair more than that of gazcls or harts. 
Forwards on the neck, breaft, tides, and belly, they 
are an inch and a half or two inches long. On the 
ridge of the neck, and fo on all along that of the hack, 
they are three or four inches in length, fo as to form 
a kind of rnanc there, terminating iu a tail about a 
finger's breadth long. On the hind part of the thighs 
and buttocks likewise, the hairs are eight inches long; 
the legs and feet arc (lender, and covered with (hurt 
hairs ; the fetlock-joints are fmall ; the nofe and un- 
der-lip arc decorated with black whiikers about an inch 
long. The predominant colour in this animal is dark- 
brown, which occupies the principal part of the tides, 
the back, the upper part of the tail, the upper part 
of the chcft and fore-ribs, and the fore-part of the 
belly. A ft ill darker brown, bordering upon black., 
is difcovcrable on the outtide of the (boulders, and 
fome part of the fore-libs. The fore-part of the nofe, 
from the eyes to the muzzle, is of a foot colour. The 
ears arc likewifr as black as foot on the outtide, but 
on the intide grey ; and both outwards and inwards 
Covered with hairs Hill (horter than thofc on the head; 
excepting half the fore-part of the lower edge, where 
the hairs are white and half an inch long. Divers 
foul! white fpots, from nine to twelve in all, arc feen 
on < ch of the haunches and on the tides near them. A 
narrow line of long white hairs extends from the neck 
alt along the back and tail, in the midrt of the long 
br vn hairs already deferibed. From the chine of the 
btek to the tides run five white parallel ftreaks, winch, 
however, are only tiifcoverable by a clofc infpe&ion. 

This creature docs much mifehief to the vineyards 
and kitchen-garden* of the Cape colonifh ; and it 
(hows a great deal of craft and”Wtifice in avoiding the 
fnarcj and traps jet for it, as well as the ambufcades 
of the fportfmen. As the bofeb-bak run® hut (lowly, 
it fometimes happens that he is caught by dogs. 
Vs hen he fees there is no other refource, he puts him- 
fclf in a pofture of defence ; and when he is going to 
butt, kneels down, like the white-footed antelope and 
the hartbeert. The colonirts are not very fond of 
hunting him in this manner, as the bead on this occa- 
fion generally fella his life at a very dear rate, by go- 
ring and killing fome of their b ft and moll fpimed 
hounds. This creature's horns, which are iu chief 


defence, fometimes alfo prove its bane, by being en- Capw. 
tangled in the butiics and fmall branches of trees* 
which thus ft op the bead in its flight. In fome mca- 
fure to avoid this, it carries its nofe horizontally and 
ftraighi forward while it runs; fo that its horns lie, as it 
were, directly on its neck: notwithilanding which, 
their horns are generally worn away a little on the 
fore part, and thus acquire fome degree of polilh.— 

Tliis fpccics of antelope is monogamous, or keeps in 
pairs. It is fwifter in woodlands than the dogs, which 
likcwifc fooner lofe (cent of him there. The female, 
which is without horns, and on that account runs 
about in the fore it more free and unimpeded, does not 
fuffer berfelf fo catily to be hunted out of the woods, 
laving there, as well as on the plains, a more certain 
defence again it the dog* in her legs, than the male 
has in lus horns, especially as the is not fo bulky and 
heavy as the male. Her breaft is faid to be very 
plump and fldhy, but the flcih iu genera! is not very 
tender. 

ic. The leucoryx with the nofe thick and broad, 
like that of a cow ; the cars fomewhat douching; 
body clumfy and thick : The horns long, very (light- 
ly incurvated, (lender, anuulated part of the way ; black, 
pointed. The tail reaching to the tirft joint of the 
legs, and tufted. The colour is in all parts a lnowy 
whitenefs, except the middle of die face, tides of the 
cheeks, and limbs, which are tinged with red. — This 
fpccics is about the fize of a Welch runt ; and inha- 
bits Gow Bahrein, an iile in the gulph of Bailor;*. 

1 1. The picia, white-footed antelope, or nyl-ghau ; 
with ihort horns, bending a little forward ; ears large* 
marked with two black itripes; a fmall black mane on 
the neck, and half way down the back : a tuft of 
long black hairs on the fore-part of the neck ; above 
that, a large fpot of white ; another between the fore- 
legs on the cheft : one white fpot on each fore-foot ; 
two on each hind-foot : the tail is long, tufted with 
black hairs. The colour of the male is a dark grey. 

The female is of a pale brown colour ; with a mane, 
tuft, and Uripcd cars, like the male ; on each foot 
three tranfverie bands of black and two of white : It 
is delliliUe of horns. The height to the top of the 
(boulders is four feet and an inch; the length from the 
bottom of the neck to the anus, four feet. The head 
is like that of a Hag; the legs are delicate. — Tbefe ani- 
mals inhabit the diftaiit and interior parts of India, re- 
mote from our fettlements. They are brought down 
as curiolitics to the Europeans, and have of late years 
been frequently imported into England. In the days 
of Aurcnge Zebc, they abounded between Delhi and 
Labor, on the way to Cachcmirc. They were called 
nylghau, or bhu or grey lulls ; and were one of the ob- 
jefts of chace, with that mighty prince, during his 
journey. They were inclofed by his army of hunters 
withiu nets, which being drawn elofer and defer, at 
length formed a fmall precindt : into this the king, 
his umralis, and hunters, entered, and killed the bealls 
with ^rrows, (pears, ormulkcts; and (butetime* in fuch 
numbers, that Aurcnge Zcbe ufed to icud quarters as 
prefeuts to all his great people. They are ufually 
very gentle and tame, will feed readily, and lick the 
hands which give them food. In confinement they 
will eat oats, but prefer grain and hay; are very fond 
of wheaten bread; and when thinly, they will drink 
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Ci,r» tiro g»n<ro» at a time. They are faid to be at 
1 times icry vicioua and fierce. When the males fight, 
Ci f r '- they drop on their knees at a difiancc from one 
" * another, make their approaches in that attitude, and 

when they come near, l'pring and dart at each other. 
They will often, in a date of confinement, fall into that 
poilurc without doing any harm. They will, not- 
withllanding, attack mankiud unprovoked. A la- 
bourer, who was looking over fomc pales which inclo- 
fed a few of them, was alarmed by one of the males 
(lying at him like lightning ; but he was faved by the 
intervention of the woodwork, which it bruke to 
piece*, and at the fame time one of its horns. — They 
have bred in England. They are fuppofed to go nine 
months with young, aul hare fotnetimes two at a 
birth. 

12. The feripta or harneffed antelope ( le gwri, Buff. ), 
has llraight horns nine inches long, pointing back- 
wards, with two fpiml ribu The general colour is a 
deep tawny j but the (ides are moft fingularly marked 
with two tranfverfe bands of white, cruffed by two 
others from the back to the belly ; the rump with 
three white lines pointing downwards on each fide ; 
and the thighs are fpotted with white* The tail is 
ten inches long, covered with long rough hairs. — It 
inhabits the plains and woods of Senegal, living in 
large herds. It is frequent at the Cape, where it is 
called the tente-kok, or /potted goat. 

CArR.t-Salituu, in meteorology, a fiery meteor or 
exhalation fometimes fern in the atmofphtre. It forms 
an inflected line, refcmbling in fame meafure the ca- 
pering of a goat j whence it has its name.’ 

CAPRA 1 -A, an iflc of Italy, in the Tufean fea, to 
the north-call of Corlica, on which it depends. It is 
pretty populous, and has a ftrong caitle fur its defence. 
It is about 15 miles in circumference. E. Long. 11. 
j. N. Lit. 43. ij. 

CAPRA R I A, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfwat *. The calyx is quinquepartitc ; 
the corolla cainpauulated, quinquefid, with acute feg- 
ments ; the capfulc bivalvcd, bilocular, and polyfpcr- 
muus. There is but one fpcdcs, the biflora, which is 
a native of the warm parts of America. Being a 
troublcfomc weed, and without beauty, it is never cul- 
tivated, except in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety. 

CAPRAROLA, one of the moll magnificent pa- 
laces in Italy, fcated on a hill, in Ronciglione, whofe 
foot is watered by the river Tircta* It was built by 
cardinal Farnefc ; and has five fronts, in the middle of 
which is a round court, though all the rooms arc fqtiare, 
and well proportioned. It is 27 miles nurlli-wcU of 
Rome. 

CAPREiE. See Capri. 

C A PREULUS (Elias), an excellent civilian, and 
learned hidorian, bum in Brcfcia in Italy, wrote an 
hillory of Brefcia, and other w orks : died in 1519. 

CAPRI, (anciently Caprrct), a city and ifland at the 
entrance of the gulph of Naples, E. Long. 14. 50. N. 
Lat. 40. 45.— -The ifiand is only four miles long and 
- one broad ; the city is a bifliop’s fee, fituated on a 

high rock at the well end of the ifland- Cnprese was 
anciently famous for the retreat of the emperor Tibe- 


rius for feven years, during which he indulged himfclf Capri 
in the moll fcandalous debaucheries*. Before Tiberius A 
came hither, Capri had attratlcd the notice of Augof- 

tus, as a moll eligible retreat, though in fight of popu- v — — ^ 

lous cities, and almuH in the centre of the empire. HU • See /*- 
fucceffor preferred it to every otlier refidcncc ; and in 
order to vary his pleafurcs, and enjoy the advantages 
as well as avoid the inconveniences of each revolving 
fcafon, built twelve villas in different fituations, dedi- 
cated to the twelve greater gods : the ruins of fome 
of them are Hill to be feen : at Santa Maria are exten- 
five vaults and rclcrvoirs ; and on an adjoining brow 
are the remains of a light-houfe ; two broken columns 
indicate the entrauce of the principal court. Ac- 
cording to Dion Caftiut, this ifland was wild and bar- 
ren before the Caefars took it under their immediate 
prote&ion : at this day a large portion of its furfacc 
is uncultivated and impracticable ; but every fpot that 
will admit the hot is induflriouily tilled, and richly 
laden with the dioiceft productions of agriculture. The 
odium attached to the memory of Tiberius proved fa- 
tal to his favourite abode ; fcarce was his death pro- 
claimed at Rome, when the fenate iflued orders for the 
demolition of every fabric he had raifed on the ifland, 
wluch by way of puniihmcni was thenceforward tle- 
ftioed to l>e a Hate prifoiu The wife and filler o£ 
Commoduo were banifhed to its inhofpitable rocks, 
which were foon tlaincd with their blood. In the middle 
ages Capri became an appendage of the Ainalritan re- 
public, and after the downfall of that Hate, belonged 
to the duchy of Naples- There Hood a pharos on this 
illand, which, a few days before the death of Tiberius, 
was overthrown by an earthquake. 

CAPRI ATA (Peter John), a civilian and htftorian, 
was born at Genoa. He wrote, in Italian, the hillory 
of the wars of Italy ; an Englifh tranflition of which 
was printed in London in 166$. 

CAPRICORN, in allronomy, one of the 12 figns 
of the zodiac, flee Astronomy, n° 404. 

The ancients accounted Capricorn the tenth fign ; 
and when the fun arrived thereat, it made the winter 
folftice with regard to our hcmifphcrc : but the slurs 
having advanced a whole llgn towards the eaft, Capri- 
corn is now rather the 1 ith fign; and it is at the fun’s 
entry into Sagittary that the folllice happens, though 
the ancient manner of lpcaking is Hill retained. 

This fign is reprefeoted on ancient monuments, me- 
dals, &c. as having the forepart of a goat and the hind- 
part of a filh, which is the form of an iEgipan ; fame- 
times limply under the form of a goat. 

"Tropic of Capricorn, a leffer circle of the fphere, 
which is jur.illel to the equinoctial, and at 23 0 3 o' di- 
Hancc from it fouthwards j paffing through the begin- 
ning of Capricorn. 

CAPRI FICAT LON, a method ided to the Levant, 
for ripening the fruit of the domcfiic fig-tree, by means 
of (nfe£t» bred iu that of the wild fig-trcc. 

The moft ample aod fatisfattory accounts of this 
curious operation in gardening are thole of Tourne- 
fort and Pontcdera : the former, in his Voyage to the 
Levant, and in a Memoir delivered to the academy of 
fcicncts at Paris in 1705 ; the latter, in his jiniba/ogia. 

The fubftance of Tournefort’s account follows : 44 Of 
the thirty fpccies or varietie* of the domcfiic fig-trcc 
which are cultivated iu France, Spain, and Italy, tliere. 

are 
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Ciprific*- arc but two cultivated in the Archipelago. The firft 
fpecics it called c moj, from the old Greek erinot, which 
anfwcr* to catnficui in Latin, and fignifics a wild fig* 
tree. The (econd it the domeftic dr garden fig-tree. 
The former bears fucceffivcly, in the fame year, three 
forts of fruit, called fornita, cratihm, and orni ,* which, 
though not good to eat, are found abfolutcly neceflary 
towards ripening thofe of the garden-fig. Thefc fruit* 
have a fieek even fkin ; arc of a deep green colour ; 
and contain in their dry ar.d mealy iniide fcvecal male 
and female flowers placed upon ditlintt foot-ftalks, the 
former above the latter. The Jormtes appear in Auguft, 
and continue to November without ripening : in thefc 
are bred fmsll worms, which turn to a fort of gnats 
tiowhere to be fecn but about thefc trees. In October 
and November, thefe gnats of themfclvcs make a punc- 
ture into the fecond fruit, which is called cratitires. 
Thefc do not (how themfclvcs till towards the end of 
September. The fornita gradually fall away after the 
gnats arc gone ; the cralilira, on the contrary, remain 
on the tree till May, and ir.clofe the eggs depofited by 
the gnats when they pricked them. In May, the third 
fort of fruit, called orni, begins to be produced by the 
wild fig-trees. This is much bigger than the other 
two ; and when it grows to a certain fize, and its bud 
begins to open, it is pricked in that part by the gnats 
of the c rati tires, which are ftrong enough to go from 
one fruit to another to depofit their eggs. It fomc- 
times happens that the gnats of the crathirrs are flow 
to come forth in certain parts, while the orni in thofe 
very parts are difpofed to receive them. In this cafe, 
the hufbandman is obliged to look for the cratitirti in 
another part, and fix them at the ends of the branches 
of thofe fig-trees whofc orni are in a fit difpofitiou to 
be pricked by the gnats. If they mifsthc opportuni- 
ty, the orni fall, and the gnats of the eratitirr/ fly away. 
None but thofe that are well acquainted with the cul- 
ture know the critical moment of doing this ; and in 
order to know it, their eye is perpetually fixed on the 
bud of the fig ; for that part not only indicates the 
time that the prickers arc to ifluc forth, but alfo when 
the fig is to be fuccefsfully pricked : if the bud is too 
hard and compad, the gnat cannot lay its eggs ; and 
the fig drops when the bud is too open. 

« The ufe of all thefc three forts of fruit is to ripen 
the fruit of the garden fig-tree, in the following 
manner. During the months of June and July, the 
peafants take the orni, at the time their gnats are ready 
to break out, and carry them to the garden fig-trees : 
if they do not nick the moment, the orni fall; and the 
fruit of the domcflic fig-tree, not ripening, will in a 
very little time fall in like manner. The peafants arc 
fo well acquainted with thefe precious moments, that, 
every morning, in making their infpedion, they only 
transfer to their garden fig-trees fuch orni as are well 
conditioned, otherwife they lofe their crop. In this 
cafe, however, they have one remedy* though an indif- 
ferent one ; which is, to drew over the garden fig-trees 
another plant in whofc fruit there is alfo a fpecies of 
gnats which anfwcr the purpofe in fcnr.e meafitre.” 

The caprification of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, deferibed by Thcophraftus, Plutarch, Pliny, 
and other authors of antiquity, correfponds in every 
circumftancc with what is pra&ifed at this day in the 
Archipelago and in Italy. Thefc all agree in decla- 
ring, that the wild fig-tree, capri/icus, never ripened its 
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fruit ; but was abfolutcly neceflary for ripening that CapfC**. 
of the garden or domefiic fig, over which the httfband- 
men fufpended its branches. The rrafon of this fuc- ^ 

eels has been fuppo1ed to be, that by the pun&urcs of 
thefc infr&s the vtflVls of the fruit are lacerated, and 
thereby a greater quantity of nutritious juice derived 
thither. Perhaps, too, in depofiting their egga, the 
gnats leave behind them fume fort of liquor proper to 
ferment gently with the milk of the figs, and to make 
their flcfli tender. The figs in Provence, and even at 
Paris, ripen much fooncr for having their buds pricked 
with a Ik raw dipped in olive-oil. Plums and pears 
likewife, pricked by fomc infers, ripen much the fals- 
er for it ; and the flefti round fuch puntfure is better 
talked than the reft. It is not to be difputcd, that 
confiderablc changes happen to the contexture of fruit* 
fo pricked, juft the fame as to parts of animals pierced 
with any lharp inftrument. Others have fuppofed that 
thefe infects penetrated the fruit of the tree to which 
they were brought, and gave a more free admiflion to 
the air, and to the fun. Linneus explained the opc- 
ration, by fuppofing that the infects brought the farina 
from the wild fig, which contained male flowers only, 
to the domeftic fig, which contained the female ones. 
Haflclquilt, from what he faw in Palcitine, feemed to 
doubt of this mode of fructification. M. Bernard, in 
the Memoirs of the Society of Agriculture, oppofe* it 
more decidedly. He could never find the infedt in the 
cultivated fig ; and, in reality, it appeared to leave the 
wild fig, after the ltamina were mature, and their pol- 
len diifi|>atcd : be tides, he adds, what they may have 
brought on their wings mull be rubbed away, in the 
little aperture which they would form for thcmfelvei* 

At Malta, where there are feven or eight varieties of 
the domeftic fig, this operation is only performed on 
thefe which ripen lateft : the fonner arc of a proper 
fize, fine flavour, and in great abundance without it \ 
fo that lie thinks the caprification only haltcns the 
ripening. He examined the parts of fructification of 
the fig ; and he obferves, if this examination be made 
previous to the ripening, that round the eye of the 
fig, and in the fubftance of its covering, may be 
fecn triangular dentated leaves, prefl'cd one again ft an- 
other ; and under thefe leaves arc the ftamina, whofc 
pollen is de llined for the impregnation of tha grains, 
which fill the reft of the fruit. Thefe male organs are 
much more numerous in the wild fig than in tbe do- 
meftic ; and the ftamina arc found to contain a yellow 
dull, which may be collected when it is ripe. The 
wild figs, when ripe, arc not fucculent, and have no 
tafte, though the grains are difpofed in the fame man- 
ner as in the other kind. The pith of the grain of 
the wild fruit ferves as food to a fpecics of the cyntp*, 
whofc larva ri white, till the moment of its transforma- 
tion ; and it is by an opening, in the dire&ion of the 
piftil, that the infc«ft penetrates the grain. From this 
account it is thought probable that the infelt is only 
communicated by accident to the domeftic fig, and 
that the flowers of this genus are fometitnes herma- 
phrodites. But the number of hermaphrodite flowers 
being fewer on the cultivated than on the wild fig, the 
feeds arc fecundated more certainly and quickly by 
the caprification ; and every bot an iff knows, that when 
the impregnation is completed, the flower foon withers; 
while, if by any accident it is delayed, it continues in 
bloom much longer. This view of the fubjetk, there* 

fore^ 
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Ciprimul- fort, explains wry completely the reafoa why. In Malta, 

^ g 1 18 * the caprification is pra£tifed on the late kind of figs, bc- 

^ 1 * caufe it haftens the formation and maturity of the fruit. 

CAPRIMULGUS, Goat-sucxir, or Fen - cwl , 
in ornithology', a genus of birds belonging to the order 
•f pa fit res. The beak is incurvatcd, (mail, tapering, and 
depreffed at the bafe; the mouth opens very wide. 

I. The Euruprus, with the tubes of the noftrils 
hardly vifible. It feeds on moths, gnats, dorrs, or 
chaffers ; from which Charlcton calh it a dorr-batik, 
its food being entirely of that fpecies of beetle du- 
ring the month of July, the period of that infeft’s 
flight in this country. This bird migrates. It makes 
but a fliort flay with us : appears the latter end of 
May ; and disappears, in the northern parts of our 
if) and, the latter end of Augull ; but, in the fouthern, 
ftuvs above a month later. It inhabits all parts of Bri- 
tain from Cornwall to the county of Rofs. Mr Sco- 
poli feems to credit the report of their fucking the 
teatu of goat:*, an error delivered down from the days 
•f Arlftotlc. Its notes are mod Angular. The loud- 
eft lo murk rvfemblcs that of a large fpinning wheel, 
that the Welfh call this bird ailtryn y droett , or the 
wheel-bird. It logins its f'ong moil punftually on the 
clofe of day, fitting ufuallv on a bare bough, with the 
hefid low'er than the tail, the lower jaw quivering with 
the efforts. The noife is fo very violent, as to give a 
fenfible vibration to any little building it chances to a- 
light on and emit this fpecies of note. The other is a 
(harp fqoeak, which it repeats often ; this feems a note 
of love, as it is obferred to reiterate it when in purfuit 
of the female among the trees. It lays its eggs on 
the bare ground ; ufuallv two : they are of a long 
form, of a whitifh hue, prettily marbled w'ith reddifh 
brown. The length of this bird is 10I inches; ex- 
tent 22. Plumage, a beautiful mixture of white, black, 
aih-colour, and ferruginous, difpofed in lines, bars, 
and fpot*. The male is diftinguilhed from the female 
by a great oval white fpot near tbc end of the three 
Aril quill-feathers, and another on tlic outmuft feathers 
of th* tail. This is the only one of the genua which is 
found in Europe. A variety lefs in fixe, being only 
eight inches in length, inhabits Virginia, in fummer: 
arrives there towar<i§ the middle of April, and fre- 
quents the mountainous parts, but will frequently ap- 
proach the houfes in the evening, where it fettles on & 
rail or poft, and cries for fcveral times together very 
loud, fomewhat like the word t vhiperiwhip, or %ubip- 
poor-will, the firft and laft fyllablcs pronounced the 
Ibudeft. After continuing in one place for fome time, 
it flies to another, and docs the fame ; fumctirr.es four 
or five cry all together : this noife it begins juft after 
fun-fet, and continues at intervals till juft before fun- 
rife. It does not catch infetts always on the wdng ; for 
it frequently fits upon a convenient place, and leaps 
up after them as they fly by, and returns to the fame 
fpot again. It roakc9 no neft, but lays the eggs, which 
arc two in number, and of a dull green with du(ky 
fpots and ftreaks, on the hart ground in the open fields. 
Kahn fays that the flefh is good to eat. Another va- 
riety, larger, inhabits Virginia and Carolina ; where it 
is called the rain- bird, be caufe it never appears in the 
day-time, except when the Iky, being obfeured with 
clouds, betokens rain. It is laid to lay the eggs on 
the ground, and that they arc not unlike thofc of the 
l»apwing(. 
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t. The Americanus, has the tubes of the noftrils Csprioks 
very confpicuous. It is a night bird, and is found in - i* 
America. * 

There arc fcveral other fpecies or varieties inhabiting 
different countries, and differently marked, but all 
nearly fimilar in their manners. 

CAPRIOLES, in the manege, leaps that a horfc 
makes in the fame place without advancing, in fuch a 
manner, that, when he is at the height of the leap, he 
jyks out with his hinder legs even and near. It is the 
moft difficult c*f all the high manege. It differs from 
a croupndc, in this, that, in a croupade, a horfc does 
not (how his (hoes ; and from a bdlotade, becaufe in- 
this he does not jerk out. To make a horfc work 
well at caprioles, he mull he put between two pillars, 
and taught to raife firft his fore-quarters, and then liis 
hind-quarters while his fore ones are yet in the air j 
for which end you mull give him the whip and the 
poinfon. 

CAPS A (anc. geog.), a large and ftrong town of 
Numidia, fit uated amidft vaft defarts, wafte, uncultiva- 
ted, and full of frrpents, where Jugurtha kept his trea- 
fure. In his time it was taken and rafed by Marius 
the Roman general, who put to death all the citizens 
capable of bearing arms, and fold the reft for Haves. 

It was, however, afterwards rebuilt by the Romans, 
and ftrongly fortified ; but, on the decline of their em- 
pire, was taken and demolilhed a fccond time, by Oc- 
cuba a famous Arab general. The walls of the cita- 
del are ftiU remaining, and arc monuments of the an- 
cient glory and ftrength of Capfa. They are 24 fa- 
thoms in height, and five in thicknefs, built of Urge 
fquare (tones, and have now acquired the folidity and 
firmnefs of a rock. The walls of the town were re- 
built by the inhabitants fince their firft demolition 5 
but were afterwards deftroyed by Jacob Almanzar, 
who fent a governor and troops into the province. In 
MarmoPf time Capfa was very populous, atid abound- 
ed with (lately mofques and other fttudurcs of fuperb 
and elegant woikmanfliip: but at prelent it is occu- 
pied by a poor and indigent people, ficcccd and op- 
preffed by the Tuncfc go%*ernrnent. In the very centre 
of the city (lands an inclofed fountain, which both 
fupplies the people with drink, and affords them an a- 
grccable bath. The adjacent country is now cultiva- 
ted, and produces fcveral kinds of fruits ; but the cli- 
mate is unhealthy. The inhabitants arc remarkable 
for their pcevifhncfs of temper. Both men and wo- 
men drefs handfomely except their feet, which they 
rover with coarfe (kora of bungling workmanfhip, and 
made of the tough (kins of wild beads, equally incon- 
venient and unbecoming. E. Long. 9. 3. N. Lat. 33. 1 y. 

CAPSA KIUS, from capfa, fatchel, in antiquity, 
a fervanl who attended the Roman youth to fchool, 
carrying a fatchel with their books in it, fometimes 
alfo called librarius. 

Capsarius was alfo an attendant at the baths, to 
whom perfons commit ted the keeping of their clothe*. 

Capsarius (from capfa, 14 a cheft,”), among the 
Roman bankers, was he who had the care of the mo- 
ney-cheft or coffer. 

CAPSICUM, or Guikf a-pepper : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to tlic pentandriaclafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
28th order, Lurid*. The corolla is verlieiilated, as d 
the fruit a faplcfs barry. 
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Specter. I. The annuum, with oblong fruit, is the 
common long-podded capficum commonly cultivated 
in the gardens. Of this there is one kind with red, 
and another with yellow fruit : and of thefe there arc 
^cveral varieties, differing only in the fizc and figure 
of their fruit. 2. The tetragonum, commonly called 
fall-fvfpHr. The fruit of thin ib red, and is the only 
kind proper for pickling, the Ikin being tender ; 
whereas thofe of the other forts arc thin and tough. 
The pods arc from an inch to an inch and half or turn 
inches long ; are very large, fwclling, and wrinkled, 
flatted at the top, where they are angular, and fome- 
times Hand cred, at others grow downward. 3. The 
cerafiformc, with a round fmouth fruit, doth not grow 
fo tall as the other forts, but fpreads near the ground ; 
the leaves corae out in duller*, are of a (billing green, 
and Hand on long footfialks. The fruit is of a beau- 
tiful red, and of the fire of a cherry. 4. The pyra- 
xnidale, is a native of Egypt, and hath much narrower 
leaves than the other forts. The pods always grow 
cred, and arc produced in great plenty, fo that the 
plants roak<- u good appearance for three months in the 
winter. 5. The minimum, commonly called bin 
per, rifes with a fhrubby Italic four or five feet high ; 
the leaves are of a lucid green ; the fruit grows at the 
divition of the branches, Handing eretk : thefe are fmall, 
oval, and of a bright red ; they are much more lharp 
end biting than thofe of the other forts. Bdades thefe 
fpccics, hot -niffs describe as mmy more ; viz. the cor- 
diforme, with heart-fhaped fruit ; the angulofum, with 
angular hcart-flnped fruit ; tlie olivaformc, with oval 
fruit ; the conoidc, commonly called h ert-petpur^ with 
a conical red fruit growing crcd ; and the fruitefeens, 
with fmall pyramidal fruit growing cred ; commonly 
called Barbary pepper. Thefe, however, have no re- 
.markable properties different from the others. 

Culture. The three firft fpccics are annu l! plants, 
and muff be propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed in 
the fpring, and treated in the fame manner with other 
exotics i they will however bear the open air, after 
being inured to it by degrees. The plants of the fc- 
cond fort, whofe fruit is uled for pickling, ihould be 
taken from the hot-bed, and planted in a rich fpot of 
ground in a warm fituation about a foot and an half 
afundcr. The)' mull be (haded till they have taken 
root, and afterwards duly watered in dry weather, which 
will greatly promote their growth and caufe them to 
he more fruitful, and likewife enlarge the fizc of the 
fruit. 15 y this management, three or four crops of 
fruit for pickling may be obtained the fame year. The 
other forts arc more tender; and therefore muff be 
planted hi pots plunged in a moderate hot-bed, and 
flickered under a frame. 

VftJy Uft. The fccond fort, as already obferved, 
produces fruit fit for pickling ; fur which purpofc they 
mull be gathered before they arrive at their full iize, 
while their rind is tender. They muff be flit down on 
one fide to get out the feeds, after which they fhoukl 
be foaktd two or three days in fait and water ; when 
they are taken out of this and drained, boiling vinegar 
mull be poured cm them in a fufficicflt quaoliiy to co- 
ver them, and clofely lhvppcd down for two months ; 
then they fliould be boiled in the vinegar to make them 
green ; hut they want 110 addition of any fpicc, and 
are the wholcfomeft and bell pickle in the world. The 
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tenth fpccics 1*5 ufed for making w'hat is called rayon- Cspfam 
butter, or pepper-pots, by the inhabitants of America, r ^ 
and which they efteem the bell of all thefpices. The ^ _ t 
following is a receipt -for making of a pepper-pot : 

** Take of the ripe feeds of this fort of capficum, and 
dry them well in the fun ; then put them into an 
earthen or Hone pot, mixing flour between every Hra- 
tum of pods j and put them into an oven after the 
baking of bread, that they may be thoroughly dried s 
after which they mull be wcllclcanfcd from the flour; 
mid if any' of the Halks remain adhering to the pods, 
they ihoutd lie taken off, arid the pods reduced to a 
fine powder ; to every ounce of this add a pound of 
wheat -flour, and as much leaven as is fufficient for the 
quantity intended. After this has been properly 
mixed and wrought, it fhould be made into fmall cakes, 
and baked in the fame manner as common cakes of the 
fame fizc : then cut them into fmall parts, and bake 
them again, that they may be as dry and hard as bif- 
cuit ; which being powdered and lifted, is to be kept 
for ufe.” This is prodigioufly hot and acrimonious, 
fetting the mouth as it were on fire. It is by fotne re- 
commended as a medicine for flatulencies ; but it is 
greatly to be doubted whether all thofe hot irritating 
medicines arc not productive of more harm than good, 
in this country at leaH. if the ripe pods of capficum 
are thrown into the fire, they will raife ffrong and 
noifome vapours, which occalion vehement Incizing, 
coughing, and often vomiting, in thofe who are near 
the place, or in the room where they are burnt. 

Some perfons have mixed the powder of the pods with 
fnuff, to give to others for diverfion : but where it ia 
in quantity, there may be danger in uiing it ; for it 
will occasion fuch violent fits of face ling, as may break 
the blood-veffels of the head. 

CAPSQUARES, ftrong plates of iron which come 
over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the car- 
riage. They are fattened by a hinge to the prize- 
plate, that they may lift up and down, and form a 
part of an arch in the middle to receive a third part of 
the thicknels of the trunnions : for two-thirds are let 
into the carriage, and the other end is fattened by two 
iron wedges called the fore-loch and keys. 

CAPSTAN, orCarsTERS, a ftroag niaffy column 
of timber, formed like a truncated cone, and having 
its upper extremity pierced with a number of holes to 
receive the bars or levers. It is let perpendicularly 
down through the decks of a Hup ; and is fixed in fuch 
a manner, that the men, by turning it horizontally 
with their bars, may perform any work which require* 
an extraordinary effort, 

A capltern is compofed of fevcral parts, where A is pj re 
the barrel, b the whelps, c the drum-head, and d the CXXV1L 
fpindle. The whelps rife out from the main body of 
the capllern like buttreffes, to enlarge the fweep, fo 
that a greater quantity of cable, or whatever rope en- 
circles the barrel, may be wound about it at one turn, 
without adding much to the weight of the capftern. 

The whelps reach downwards from the lower part of 
the drum-head to the deck. The drum-head is a broad, 
cylindrical piece of wood refembling a miU-Honr, and 
fixed immediately above the barrel and whelp*. On 
the outiide of this piece are cut a number of fquane 
holes parallel to the dick to receive the bars. The 
ipiudic or pivot d t which is fliod with iron, is the axis 

or 
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Capftem or foot upon which tl»e ctpftcrn reft*, and turns round 
in the faucer, which is a fort of iron fockct let into 
a wooden flock or ftandard called the Jhp, retting upon 
and bolted to the beams. 

llefidc* the different parts of the capftem above ex- 
plained, it is furoiihcd with fevcral appurtenances, as 
the bars, the pira, the parv/t, the fwifter, and the fau- 
ter % already deferibed. Tfie bars are long pieces of 
wood or arms, thruft into a number of fquarc holes in 
the drum-head all round, in which they aic as the radii 
of a circle, or the fpokea hi li»e nave of a wheel. They 
•re ufed to heave the capilcrn round, which is done by 
the men fetiing their breads again ft them, and walking 
about, like the machinery of a horfc-mill, till the opera- 
tion is fiuifhed. — The pins r, arc little bolts of iron 
thruft perpendicularly through the holes of the drum- 
head, and through a correfpondcr.t hole in the end of 
the bar, made to receive the pins when the bars arc 
fixed. They are ufed to confine the bars, and to pre- 
sent them from working out as the men heave, or. when 
the fhip labours. Every pin is fattened to the drum- 
head with a final 1 iron chain ; and that the bars may 
exactly lit their refpeCtive holes they are all numbered. 
— Tlu* pawls /, n® i. are fituated on each fide the cap- 
ftem, being two fhort bars of iron, bolted at one end 
through the deck to the beams dofc to the lower part 
of the whelps; the other end, which occaftonally turns 
round on the deck, being placed in the Interval* of the 
whelps as the capftem turns round, prevents it from 
recoiling or turning back by any fudden jerk of the 
cable, as the fhip riles on the fea, which might greatly 
endanger the men who heave. There arc alfo hanging 
paw Is gg % 3. ufed for the fame purpofes reaching 

from the cli ck above to the drum-head immediately 
below it. The fwiftcr is a rope pafled horizontally 
through boles in the outer end of the bar*, and draw n 
very tight; the intent of this is to keep the men ftcadv 
as they walk round when the ftrio rucks, and to give 
room for 3 greater number to aflitl by pulling upon the 
fwiftcr itfelf. 

The moil frequent ufc of the capftem is to heave in 
the cable, and thereby remove the fhip or draw up the 
anchor. It is alfo ufed to wind up any weighty body, 
39 the mails, artillery', See. In merchant-dupe it is 
likewife fiequcntly employed to difeharge or take in 
the cargo, particularly when confiding of weighty ma- 
tt rials that requite a great exertion of mechanical powers 
to be removed. 


There are commonly two capftermin a man of war, 
the main and the gear capftem ; the former of which 
has two drum-heads, and may be called a tkulle one. 
This is rcprcfcntcd in n° 3. l’hc latter is reprefeutvd 
in n u a. 

Formerly the bars of the capftem went entirely thro* 
the head of it, and confequently were more than double 
the length of the prefent ones ; the holes w ere there- 
fore formed at different heights, as reprefented in n° 1. 
But this machine had fevcral inconveniences, and ha* 
kmg been entirely difufed in the navy. Some of thefe 
fort of capftcrns, however, arc ftill retained in mer- 
chant-ftiipt., and arc ufually denominated erah. The 
filuation of the bars in a crab, as ready for heaving, is 
reprefented in n®4. 

To Rig the CjriTEMf, is to fix the bars in their re- 
fpeftivc holes, and thruft in the pins, in order to con- 
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fine Hacin.’—Surgt tit Camtkmm, is the order to fiacken 
the rope heaved round uj»on it, of which there are ge- 
nerally two turns and a half about the barrel at once, 
and fometimes three turns . — To Heave the Capstkxn, 
is to go round with it heaving on the barn, and draw- 
ing in any rope of which the purchafc is created . — Ta 
C+nr-vp the Cjptrxxrf t is to let go the rope upon which 
they had been heaving.— To Pawl the Cap: re*.v, is to 
fix the pawls to prevent it from recoiling during any 
paufc of heaving. 

CAPSULE, in a general fenfe, denotes a receptacle 
or cover in form of a bag. 

Capsule, among botanifts, a dry' hollow fccd-vef- 
fel or pcricarpiura, that cleaves or fplits in fomc de- 
terminate manner. Sec Psricarpium. 

This fpccics of fccd-veftel is frequently flcfhy and 
fucculent, like a berry, before it has attained maturi- 
ty ; but, in ripening, becomes dry, and often fo claftic 
as to dart the feeds from their departments with confi- 
dcrable velocity. This elafticity is remarkably confpx- 
cuous in wood-ibrrel; balfaxn, impatient; African fpiraea, 
diofma / jraxinella; juJiieia; rue/ha; bar ter la ; Lshrjta / 
and many others.— 'i he general aptii ude or difpofitiofl 
of this fpccics of fecd-veffcl to cleave or feparate for 
the purpofc of difperfing its feeds, diftinguiffics it not 
lefs remarkably than its texture from the pulpy or 
fucculent fruits of the apple, berry', and cherry kind. 
'This opening of the capfulc for difeharging its feeds 
when the fruit is ripe, is either at the top, as in moft 
plants; at the bottom, as in triglochin ; at the fide 
through a pore or fmall hole, as in campanula and 
orchis ; horizontally, a. in plantain, amaranthus, and 
anagallis ; or longitudinally, a 3 in convolvulus. All 
fruit that is jointed opens at every one of the joints, 
each of which contains a Tingle feed. Capfulc** in 
fplitting, arc divided, externally, into one or more 
pieces, called by Linnaeus vaJver. The internal di- 
vi lions of the capfules are called (efts, * loeutamerJa : 
thefe, in point of number, arc exceedingly diverfified ; 
fomc having only one cell, as the prlmrofe ; and 
others many, as the water-lily. Hence a capfulc is 
termed unitoeular, bilocular . , triloeular, Re. according as 
it has one, two, three, &c. Cells or cavities. 

Capivim AtrabiTtarut, called alfo gltnduU renales t and 
renet fwcmtwlatu See Anatomy, n° 100. 

CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are 
fevcral kinds according to their commands. 

Captain cf a Troop or Company^ an inferior officer 
w ho commands a troop ofhurfc or a company of foot, 
under a colonel. The duty of this officer is to be care- 
ful to keep his company full of able-bodied Udders; to 
vifit their tents and lodgings, to fee what is wanting f 
to par them well; to caufc them keep thcmfclvcs neat 
and clt-au in their clothes, and their arms bright. He 
lias power in his own company of making feij cants, 
corporals, and lanfpcfadcs. 

In the horfc and foot guards, the captains have the 
rank of colonels. 

C apt ai s-Cenera/, he who commands in chief. 

Captain- l.ievteiuinf t he who with the rank of cap- 
tain, but the pay cf lieutenant, commands a troop or 
company in the name and place of feme other perfon 
who is difpenfed with on account of his quality from 
performing the functions of liis poll. 

Thus the colonel being ufually captain of the firft 
U company 
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Captain. company of his regiment, that company is commanded 
"—'N “ , ““ J by his deputy under the title of captain-lieutenant. 

So in Engtand, as well as in France, the king, queen, 
dauphin, princes, See. have ufually the title of captain 
of the guards, gem cTarmes , See. the real duty of which 
offices is performed by captain-lieutenants. 

Captain Reformed , one who, upon the redu&ion of 
the forces, has his commiflion and company tupprefied ; 
yet is continued captain, either as fecond to another, 
or without any poll or command at all. 

Captain of a Slip of War, the officer who com- 
mands a (hip of the line of battle* ora frigate carrying 
20 or more cannon. The charge of a captain in his 
majefty’s navy is very comprchcnfive, in as much as 
he is not only anfwcrable for any bad conduit in 
the military government, navigation, and equipment 
of the, (hip he commands, but alfo for any ncgle& of 
duty or ill management in his inferior officers, whole 
fcveral charges he is appointed to fuperintend and re- 
gulate. 

On his firft receiving information of the condition 
and quality of the (hip he is appointed to command, he 
muft attend her conftantly, and hailen the ncccfiary 
preparations to fit her fur fea. So drill, indeed, are 
the injunctions laid on him by the lord high admiral, 
or commiffioners of the admiralty, that he is forbid 
to lie out of his (hip, from his arrival on board to 
the day of his difeharge, unlefs by particular leave 
from the admiralty or from his commander in chief. 
He is enjoined to (how a laudable example of honour 
and virtue to th <3 officers and men; and to difeounte- 
nance all diflblute, immoral, and difordcrly practice*, 
and fuch as are contrary to the rule.* of. fubordi nation 
and difeipline ; as well as to corrcd thofe who arc 
guilty of fuch offences as arc punilhablc according to 
the ufage of the fea. He is ordered particularly to fur- 
vey all the military (lores \v hich arc feat on board, and 
to return whatever is deemed unlit for. fervice. His di- 
ligence and application are required to procure his 
complement of men ; ubferving carefully to enter only 
fuch as are fit for the ncccfiary duty, that the govern- 
ment may not be put to unneceffary expence. When 
his (hip is fully manned, he is expelled to keep the 
eflablimcd number of men complete, and fuperintend 
the mufter himfelf if there is no clerk of the check at 
the port. When his (hip is employed oa a cruizing 
ftation, he is expelled to keep the fea the whole length 
of time previoufly appointed ; but if he is compelled 
by fomc unexpedl^d accident to return to port fooner 
than the time limited, be ought to be very cautious in 
the choice of a good fituution for anchoring, ordering 
the mailer or other careful officers to found anddffco- 
ver the depths of water and dangers of the coal!. Pre- 
vious to any poffibility of an engagement with the 
enemy, he is to quarter the officers and men to the ne- 
ceflary Rations according to their office and abilities, 
and to extreifc them in the management of the artil- 
lery, that they may be more expert in time of battle. 
His Ration iti the time of an engagement is on the 
quarter-deck: at which time he is expelled to take all 
opportunities of annoying his enemy, and improving 
every advantage over him ; to exhibit an example of 
courage and fortitude to his officers and crew ; and to 
place his (hip oppofite to his adverfary in fuch a pofi- 
tion a& that every caunpn (hall do effectual execution. 


At the time of his arrival in port, after his return from Capfvn 
abroad, he is to affeinble his officers, and draw up a 
detail of the obfervations that have been made during ^ 
the voyage, of the qualities of the (hip as to her trim, 
ballad, ftowage, manner of (ailing, for the information 
and direction of thofe who may fucceed him in the 
command : and this account is to be ligned by himfelf 
and officers, and to be returned to the relident cora- 
miflloncr of the navy at the port where the lhip is dif- 
C barged. 

C ait ain of a Mcrchani-Jbipi he who has the direction 
of the (hip, her crew, and lading, 8c c. In fmall (hips 
and fhort voyages,, he is more ordinarily called the 
mafler. In the Mediterranean, he is called the patrvou* 

— The proprietor of the vcffcl appoints the captain oc 
mailer ; and he is to form the crew, . and choofe and 
hire the pilots, mates, and fcamen ; though, when the 
proprietor and mailer re tide on the fame fpot, they ge- 
nerally all in concert together* 

Captain Ji-i/haTv, or Capondan JR ti /ha tv, in the 
polity of the Turks, fignifics the Turkifh high admi- 
ral. He pofleffes the third office of the empire, and 
is inveded with the fame power at fea that the vizis- 
has on (hocc. Soliman II, m'Ktutcd this office in fa- 
vour of the famous Barbarofia, with abfolute author 
rity over the officers of the marine and arfcnal, whom- 
he may puuifh, cafhicr, or put to death, as foon as ha 
is without the Dardanelles. He commands in chief 
in all the maritime countries, cities, cailles, 8cc. and, 
at Conftantinoplc, is the firft raagiftratc of police in 
the villages on the fide of the Porte, and the canal of tha 
Black-Sea. The mark of his authority is a large In-, 
dittn cane, which he carries in his hand, both in the 
arfcnal and with the army. — The captain-haihaw en- 
joys two forts of revenues; the one fixed, the other ca- 
fual. The firft arife from a capitation of the ifland* 
in the Archipelago, and certain governments in Nalo- 
lia and Galipoli. The latter confift in the pay of the 
men who die during a campaign ; in a fifth of all prize* * 
made by the begs ; in the profits accruing from the la- 
bour of the flaves, whom he hires as rowers to the grand 
fignior ; and in the contributions he exaHs in all pla- 
ces where he paffes. 

CAPTION, in Scots law, a writ ifluing under hi* 
majefty’s fignet, in his majeliy’s name, obtained at the. 
inilance of a creditor in a civil debt, commanding mef- 
fengers at arms and other officers of the law to appre- 
hend and imprilon the pcrlon of the debtor until he 
pay the debt.— It is alfo the name of a writ iflued by 
the court of Scftiun agaiuft the agents of the court, to 
return papers belonging to precedes or law-fuits* or 
Othertvife to go to prifou. 

CAPTIVE, a (lave, or a perfon taken from the. 
enemy. 

Formerly captives in war became the (laves of thofe- 
who took, them ; and though flaverv, fuch as obtain-: 
ed among the ancients, is now abolifiied, fume Iha- 
dow of it dill remains in refpcll of prisoners of war, . 
wjio are accounted the property of their captors, and 
have no right to liberty but by conccffion from tbem. 

— The Romans ufed their captives will) great feverity; 
their nteks were expofed to the foldiers to be trampled 
on, and their perfons afterwards fold by public auc- 
tion. Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral 
piles of the ancient warriors* as a facrificc to the in- 
fernal 
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■Captivity fernnl god*. Thofe of royal or noble blood had their 
jj heads {haven, and their hair Cent to Rome to ferve as 
1 > ^ U1 ‘ decorations for female toys &c. They were led in 

triumph loaded with chains through Rome, in the 
emperor's (rain, at lead as far as the foot of the Ca- 
pitoline mount, for they were not permitted to afeend 
the facred hill, but carried thence to prifon. Thofe 
of the prime quality were honoured with golden chains 
on their hands and feet, and golden collars on their 
necks. If they made their efcape, or killed them- 
felves, to avoid the ignominy of being carried in tri- 
umph, their images or effigies were frequently carried 
in their place. 

CAPTIVITY, in a general fenfc, the Hate or con- 
dition of a captive. 

Captivity, in facred hiftory, a punifhment which 
God inflicted upon his people tor their vices and infi- 
delities. The firrt of thefe captivities is that of Egypt, 
from which Mofes delivered them ; after which, are 
reckoned fix during the government of the judges; but 
the greatcll and molt remarkable were thofe of Judah 
and lfracl, which happened under the kings of each of 
thefe kingdoms. It is generally believed, that the ten 
tribes of lfracl never came back again after their dil- 
perfion ; and Joftphus and St Jerom arc of this opi- 
nion : nevertheless, when we examine the writings of 
the prophets, we find the return of Ifrarl from capti- 
vity pointed out in a manner almofi as clear as that of 
the tribes of Benjamin and Judah : Sec Hofra i. 10, 1 1. 
Amos ix. 14. The captivities of Judah are generally 
reckoned four; the fourth and laft of which fdl in the 
year of the world 3416, under Zedekiah: and from 
- this period begins the 70 years captivity foretold by 

Jeremiah. 

Since the definition of the temple by the Romans, 
the Hebrews boaft that they have always had their 
beads or particular princes, whom they call princes of 
tie captivity t in the call and well. The princes of the 
captivity in the call governed the Jews that dwelt in 
Babylon, Affyria, and Periia; and the princes of the 
captivity in the weft governed thofe who dwelt in Ju- 
daa, Egypt, Italy, and in other parts of the Roman 
empire. He who refided in Judaea commonly took up 
his abode at Tiberias, and affumed the name of R r f- 
chaU'Ctbi ** head of the fathers or patriarchs.’* He 
prefided in afiemblics, decided in cafes of confcicnce, 
levied taxes for the expences of his vifits, and had offi- 
cers under him who were difpatchcd through the pro- 
vinces for the execution of his orders. As to the prin- 
ces of the captivity at Babylon, or the cart, we know 
neither the original nor fucceffion of them. It only ap- 
pears that they were not In being before the end of 
the fecond century. 

CAPTURE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of 
a {hip taken at fca. Captures made at fea were for- 
merly held to be the property of the captors after a 
pofTcffion of twenty-four horns ; but the modern au- 
fhorities require, that before the property can be 
changed, the goods muft have been brought into port, 
and have continued a night infra prsrfuiia* in a place of 
fafe cuftody, fo that all hope of recovering them was 
loft. 

Capture alfo denotes an arreft or feizurc of a cri- 
minal, debtor, &c. at land. 

CAPUA, (anc. geog.) a very ancient city of Italy, 


in Campania, and capital of that diftridt. It is fa- Cqms. 
mous for the abode of Hannibal the Carthaginian gc- v 
neral after the battle of Cannue, and inhere Livy ac- 
cuses him, but unjuftly, of haring enervated himfelf 
with nleafurcs*. It dill retains the name, and is the See C«r- 
fee of an archbifhop. It is fcatal on the river \ ultur-^f** 
no, in E. Long, i 5. 5. N. Lat. 41.7. The hiftory of 
Capua is thusmortly deduced by Mr Swinburne. “ It 
was a fettlcment of the Ofci known before the foun- 
dation of Rome ; as the amazing fertility of tiie land 
and a lucrative commerce poured imtnenfc weak h upon 
its inhabitants, it became one of the moll txtcnijve 
and magnificent cities in the world. With riches ex- 
ceftive luxury crept in, and the Capunns grew info- 
lent ; but by their effeminacy' they foon loft the power 
of repelling thofe neighbouring nations which their 
infolcucc had exafperated : For this rcafon Capua was 
continually expofed to the neceflity of calling in fo- 
reign aid, and endangering its fafrty by the uncom- 
mon temptations it offered to needy auxiliaries. The 
Roman foldjcrs fent to defend Capua were on the point 
of making it their prey, and often the voice of the 
Roman people was loud for a removal from the barren 
unwholefome l>ank& of the Tiber to the garden of 
Italy, near thofe of the Voltorno. Through well- 
founded jealoufy of the ambition of Rome, or, as Livy 
and other partial writers term it, natural inconftancy, 
the Capuans warmly cfpoufed the quarrel of Carthage: 

Hannibal made Capua his winter-quarters after the 
campaign of Canme ; and there, if we are to believe 
hiftorians, his rough and hitherto invincible foldiert 
were enervated by plcafure and indolence. 

“ When through a failure offupplies from Carthage 
Hannibal was under a neceflity of remaining in Bru- 
tium, and leaving the Capuans to defend themfelves, 
this city, which had been long invefted, was furren- 
dered at difcrction to the confuls Appius Claudius and 
Q^Fulvius Flaccus. The fenators were put to death, 
the nobles imprifoned for life, and all the citizens fold 
and dilperfcd. Vibius, the chief of Hannibal’s friends, 
avoided this ignominious fate, and cfcaped from the 
cruel vengeance of the Romans by a voluntary death. 

— When the mob infilled upon the gates being th. own 
open to the enemy, Vibius ailcmbled his Heady »ffo- 
ciatcs, and fat down with them to a fuperb bsi.quet, 
after which each of the gueffj 1 wallowed a poilonous 
draught, and expired in full poffcfllon of their free- 
dom. The buildings were fpared by the victor; and 
Capua was left to be merely a harbour for the hulhind- 
men of the plain, a warehoufc for goods, and a gra- 
nary' for corn ; but fo advantageous a fituation cruld 
not long be ncglc&ed ; colonics were lent to inha- 
bit it, and in proccfs of time it regained a degree of 
importance. 

*• Genfcric the Vandal was more cruel than the Roman 
conquerors had been ; for lie maffacrcd the inhabitants, 
and burnt the town to the ground, Narfes rebuilt it ; 
but in 841 it was totally defiroyed by an army of Sa- 
racens, and the inhabitants driven into the mountains. 

Some time after the retreat of thefe favage invaders, 
the Lombards ventured down again into the plain, 
but not deeming their force adequate to the defence of 
fo large a circuit as the old city, they built themfelves 
a fmallcr one on the river, and called it Capua. — They 
chofe the Etc of Cafiliiuun, famous in the fccend Pu- 
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Opjchiiu bIc war for the rcfiftancc made by Its garrifon again ft 
II Hannibal. Since the foundation of the new city, old 

C»| ut I c a j UU | ia8 rcimlned in ruins. 

. ^ . “ In 856 Landulph formed here an independent earl- 

donr difmemberetl from the duchy of Btncvento, and 
in the courfr of a few generations Capua acquired the 
title of a principality. In the 1 ith century, the Nor- 
mans of Avcrfa expelled the Lombard race of princes, 
and Richard their chief became prince of Capua ; the 
grandfon of Tancred of Hautcville drove out the do 
i'cendants of Richard, and united this llale to tbc rcil 
of his poflvflions. 

** Capua is at prefent a neat little city, fortified ac- 
cording to the rules of modem art, and may be confi- 
dered as the key of the kingdom ; though far remo- 
ved from the frontier, it is the only fortification that 
really covers the approach to Naples.” 

CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St Fnmcij 
in its itri&cft obfervaner ; deriving their mme from ca - 
puce, or capuchon , a hull' cap, or cowl, wherewith they 
cover their heads. They arc clothed with brown or 
grey ; always bare-footed ; are never to go in a coach, 
nor ever {have their beard. — The capuchins are a re- 
form made from the order of minors, commonly called 
enrdtherty fet on foot in the 16th century by Mitthew 
Bafchi, a religious ubfervant of the monadcry of Mon- 
tcliafcone ; Vho, being at Rome, was advertifed feve- 
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a Latin name given to fixed aadC*|wtM». 


rul times from heaven, to pradlife the rule of St Fran 
cis to the letter. Upon this he made application to 
pope Clement in 1525; who gave him permiflion to 
retire into a folitude, with as many others as chofe to 
embrace the Uriel obfervance. In 1528, they obtained 
the pope’s bull. In 1529, the order was brought into 
complete form ; Matthew was ele&ed general, and the 
chapter made conftitutions. In 1543, the right of 
preaching was taken from the capuchins by the pope : 
but in 1545 it was redored to them again with ho- 
nour. In 1578, there were already 1 7 general chap- 
ters in the order of capuchins. 

CAPUT, the head. Sec Hi ad. 

C*rvr baroni*, the head of the barony, in ancient 
cuftoms, denotes the ancient'or chief feat cr cafile of 
a nobleman, where he made his ufual refidence, and 
held his court ; fometimes alfo called caput honoris, or 
the head of the honour. The caput baroniz could 
not be fettled in dowry ; nor could it be divided 
among the daughters, in cafe there were no fon to in- 
herit} but was to defeend entire to the elded daughter, 
Cdieru filial us aliunde fat'ufaQ'u, 

C.ltur gollinaginit, in anatomy, is a kind of fcp- 
tum, or fpongious border, at the extremities or 
aperture* of each of the vcficuU femmales ; ferving 
to pievent the feed coming from one fide, from 
milling upon, and fo Hopping, the difeharge of the 
other. 

Cafvt lupinum. Anciently an outlawed felon was 
faid to have caput lupinum t and might be knocked 


Catv r Alorimm, 
cxhdtiiLd refidun ns remaining in retorts after diftrlla- 
tions. As thefe refuhmms are very different, accord- 
ing to*the fublances diddled, and the degree of heat 
employed, they are by the more accurate modern ehe- 
millf particularly fpccified by adding a term denoting 
their qualities ; as earthy rfidaum, charry rsfiduum, fa* 
hue rfiduum, 

CARABINK, a fire-arm Ibnrter than a mulket, car- 
rying a ball of 14 in the pound, borne by the lirht horfe # 
hanging at a belt ovr-r the left Ihouhler- The barrel 
is two feet and an half long ; and is fometimes furrow- 
ed fpirally within, which is fold to add to the rang.* of 
the piece. 

CAR ABINFF.RS, regiments of light horfe, carry- 
ing linger carabines than the relt, and fometimes ufed 
on f< *it. 

CAR ABUS, to zoology, a genus of infa£U be- 
longing to the order of colcoptcra, or the beetle kind. 
The feelers are bridly ; the bread is fliaped like a heart, 
and marginated; and 1 he elytra are like* ife tnarginstrd. 
There arc 34 fpcci^s of this genus, mollly didingutihed 
by their colour. The moll remarkable is the crepitans, 
or bombardier, with the bread, head, and legs, fer- 
ruginous or iron- coloured, and the elytra black. It 
keeps itfelf concealed among Hones, nnd fccrasto make 
little ufe of its wings: when it moves, it is by a fort of 


on the head like a wolf, by any one that Ihauld meet the inhabitants, and applied to the magicians and a'lro- 
him ; beejufe, having renounced all law, he was to be 
dealt with as in a ftatc of nature, when everyone that 
fhould find him might day him : yet now, to avoid 
fuch inhumanity, it is holden that no man is intitleJ to 
kill him wantonly and wilfully ; but in fo doing he it 
guilty of murder, uolefs it is done in the endeavour to 
apprehend him. , 


C*r», il'*. 


Phf* 

exxv. 


jump ; and whenever it i* touched, one is furprifed to 
hear a noife rcfcmbling the difeharge of a mulket, in 
miniature, during which a blue fmnke may be perceived 
to proceed from its anus. The infect may be made 
at any time to play off its artillery, by fcratching its 
back with a needle. If we may believe Rolander, who 
firll made thefe obfervations, it can give 20 difeharge* 
fncccflivcly. A bladder placed near the anus is the ar- 
fcnal whence it derives its (lore, and this is its chief 
defence againil an enemy, although the fmoke emitted 
feems to be altogether inoffenfive, except it be bycauliug 
a fright, or concealing its courfe. Its chief enemy is 
another fpecies of the fame genus, but four times larger : 
when purfued and fatigued, the bombardier has rtcourfe 
to this llratagem, by lying down in the path of the 
large carabus, which advances with open mouth and 
claws to feize it ; but, on this difeharge of the artillery, 
fuddcnly draws back, and remains a while confufed : 
during which the bombardier conceals himfeLf in fome 
neighbouring crevice ; and if not happy enough to find 
one, the large carabus returns to the attack, takes the 
infe& by the head, and tears it off. 

CA RAC ALL A (M. Antoninus Balfianus), em- 
peror after his father Sevcrus in 211, put the phyfi- 
cians to death for not difpatching his father as he would 
have had them. He killed his brother Get*; and put 
Papinianut to death, becaufe he would not defend nor 
excufe his parricide. In Ihort, it is faid that 20,000 
perfons were maflacred by his order. He married Ju- 
lia, his father’s widow. G ring to Alexandria, he flc« 


logers. At lad, going from Eddla to Mcfopotamil, 
one of his captains dew him, by order of Macrinus, who 
fucccedcd him. He died after he had reigned fomc- 
what more than fix years. 

Caracalla, in antiquity, a long garment, having 
a fort of capuchin, or hood a-top, and reaching to the 
heels; worn equally among the Romans by the men 
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Omen, and the women, in the city and the camp. Spartian time. Hannibal, again, never deviated from his pencil. 
*~ aracci , and Xiphilian reprtfent the emperor Caracalla as the in- — Thefe three painters, at length, haring reaped all 

— ~ rentor .of this garment, ar.d hence fuppofe the appel- the advantages they could by contemplation and prac* 

la t ion Caracalla was fir ft. given him. Others, with tier, formed a plan of allocution, continued always to- 
more probability, make the caracalla originally a Gal- gethcr, and hid the foundation of that celebrated 
lie habit, and only brought to Rome by the emperor School which has ever fiacc been known by the name of 
above mentioned, who firft enjoined the foldury to Caracci 1 : academy. Hither all the young lludents, who 
wcat it. The people called it antcnir.ian^ from the had a view of becoming mailers, reforted to be inftruc- 
fame prince, who had borrowed the name of Ant >ni- ted in the rudiment* of painting ; and here the Ca- 
r.u*. The caracalla wis a fort of caffock, or fmtouc* racci taught freely, and without referve, all that came. 
Salmafi'is, Scaliger, and after them Du-Cangc, even Lewis’s charge was to make a colle&ion of antique 
take the name cafaqtu to have been formed from that tiatues and bas-reliefs. They haddtfigns of the belt 
of cjraque, for caracal's. Tnis is certain from St Je- mailers, and a collection of curious books on all fub- 
rom, that the caracalla, with a retrenchment of the j cts relating to their art ; and they had a fkilful ana- 
capuchin, became an ecclcfiaftical garment. It is to .tit always ready to teach what belonged to the 
deferibed as imde of fcvcral pieces, cut and fewed to- knitting and motions of the mufclcs, fcfc. There were 
geiher, and hanging down to the feet ; but it is m rrc often deputations ir. the academy; and not only paint- 
than probable there were fomc made (hortcr, cfpectally cm, but men of learned profcfiiont, propofed quellioni, 
out of Rome, otherwife we do not fee how it could which were always decided by Lewis. Every* body 
have fitted the foldicrs purpofes. ^ was well received ; and though dated hours were al- 

CARACCAS, a di drift of Term Firma in South lotted to treat of different matters, ytt improvements 
America, belonging to the Spaniards. The coaft is might be made at all hours hy the antiquities and the 
rocky and mountainous, interfperfed with fmall fertile defigns which were to be Teen. 

valleys j fubjeftrd at certain fcafons of the year to dry The fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, the cardinal 
notih-wed winds, but kleflcdin general with a clear air Farncfc fent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery 
and wholcfomc climate. A very great illicit trade is of his palace. Hannibal was the more willing to go, be- 
carried on by the Englilh and Dutch with this province, caufe he had a great defire to lee Raphael's works, with 
notwithftanding all the vigilance of the Spaniard*, who the antique llauics and bas-reliefs. The gufto which 
have fcouts perpetually employed, and bread-works rai* he took there from the ancient fculpture, made him 
fed in all the valleys. A valt number of cacao-trees change his Bolognian manner for one more learned but 
are cultivated in this province; and it i* reckoned that lefs natural in the dcfrgn and in the colouring. An- 
the crop of cacao produced here amounts to more than guilin followed Hannibal, to affift him in his underta- 
i oo, poo faneeas of 1 10 pounds each. The country of *ing of the Farnefe gallery; but the brothers not 
Sanu Fe confumcs 20,000 ; Mexico a little more ; the rightly agreeing, Farncfc fent Auguftin to the court 
Car.ai ies a fmall cargo ; and Europe from 50 to 60 000. of the duke of Parma, where he died in the year -v6os. 
The cultivation of the plant employs 10 or 12,000 nc- being only 45 years of age. Hi» mott celebrated piece 
groes. Such of them as have obtained their liberty of painting is that of the communion of St Jcrom, in 
have built a little town called Nirva, into which they Bologna 

will not admit any white people. The chief town is In the mean while, Hannibal continued working ia 
like wife called Citrate as, and is filuated in N. Lat. the Farnefe gallery at Rome ; and, after inconceivable 
10. 10. Dampicr lays it ftands at a considerable dif- pains and care, finiihed the painting* in the perfection 
tance bom the fea ; is large, wealthy, and populous; in which they are now to be feen. He hoped that the 
and extremely difficult nf acccfs, byreafon of thr deep cardinal would have rewarded him in fomc proportion 
aod craggy hills over which an enemy mull take his to the excellence of his work, and the time it took hire 
route. The commerce of this town, to which the bay up, which was eight years; but he was disappointed, 
of Guaira at two leagues diftance ferns for a harbour. The cardinal, influenced by an ignonnt Spaniard Ins 
was for a long time open to all the fubjcdls of the domeftic, gave him but a little above 200I though it 
Spanilh monarchy, and is Hill fo to the Americans; is certain he drferved more than twice as many thou- 
but the Europeans arc not fo well treated. In 1723 fands. When the money was brought him, he was fo. 
a company was formed at Si Sebaftian, which obtained furprifed at the injuftice done him, that he could not 
an cxclufive right of maintaining connections with this fpcak a word to the per Ion who brought it. This con- 
part of the new world. Four or five fhips, which they firmed him in a melancholy to which his temper natu- 
difpatch every year, fail from thence, but they return rally inclined, and made him rcfolvc never more to touch 
to Cadiz. his pencil ; which resolution he had undoubtedly kept, 

CARACCI, (Lewis, Auguftin, and Hannibal), if his needfitirs had not compelled him to break it. It 
three celebrated painters of the Lombard fchool, all of is faid that his melancholy gained fo much upon him, 
Bologna. Lewis was born in 1551$ and was coufin-* that at certain times it deprived him of tire ufe of his 
german to Auguftin and Hannibal who were brothers, fenfet. It did not, however, put a flop to his amours.; 
the fans of a laylor, who was yet careful to give them and hit debauches at Naples, whither he had retired for 
• a liberal education. They were both difciples of the recovery of his health, brought a diltemper upon 
their coufin Lewis. Auguftin gained a knowledge of him of which he died in 1609, when he was 49 years 
mathematics, natural phQofophy, roufic, poetry, and of age. His veneration for Rapharl was to great, that 
irioft of the lilieral arts ; but, though painting was his it was his deathbed requell to be buried in the fame 
principal purfuit, he learned the art of engraving from tomb with him ; which was accordingly done, in the 
Cornelius Curt, and. furpafied ail the mailers of liis pantheon or rotunda at Rome. There tut extant fc* 
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Ciracol vcral print* of the bleffed Virgin, and fome other fub- 
{{ jeds etched by the hand of this incomparable artift. 

CiraA j g fejd t0 have been a friendly, plain, honctl, and 
open-hearted man ; very communicative to his fcho- 
lars ; and fo extremely kind to them, that he general- 
ly kept his money in the fame box with his colours, 
where they might have recourfe to either as they had 
eccafion. 

While Hannibal Caraect worked at Rome, Lewis 
was courted from all parts of Lnmhardy, cfpccially by 
the clergy, to make pidures in their churches ; and we 
may judge of his capacity and facility, by the great 
number of pidure* he made, and by the preference 
that was given him to other painters. In the midfl of 
thefe employments Hannibal folicited him to come and 
•ffift him in the Farncfe gallery ; and fo earned! y, that 
he could not avoid complying with his rtqucft. He 
went to Rome; corrcdcd ievcral things in that gallery; 
painted a figure or two himfelf ; and then returned to 
Bologna, where he died in 1619, aged 64. 

OARACOL, in the manege, the half turn which 
an horfeman makes, either to the right or left — In the 
army, the horfe always makes a caracol after each dif- 
chatgc, in order to pafs the rear of the fquadron. 

Caracol, in architcdurc, denotes a Hair-calc in a 
helix or fpiral form. 

CARACOLI, a kind of metal of which the Carih- 
bees, or natives of the Lefl’er Antilles, make a fort of 
ornament in the form of a crefccnt, which they alfo call 
caracoli. — This metal comes from the main land ; and 
the common opinion is, that it is a compound of filvcr, 
copper, and gold, fomething like the Corinthian bral's 
among the ancients. Thefe metals are fo perfectly 
mixed and incorporated together, that the compound 
which refults from them, it is faid, has a colour that 
never alters, how long foever it remains in the fca or 
under ground. It i» fomewhat brittle ; and they who 
woik at it arc obliged to mix a large proportion of 
.gold with it, to make the compound more tough and 
malleable. 

CARACT, or Carat, the name of that weight 
which exprefles the degree of finenefa that gold is of. 
The word is alfo written, carrad, carrot , karrod, and 
Jtarrflt . Its origin is conttfted : But the moll pro- 
bable opinion is that of Rennet, who derives it from co- 
redo , a term which anciently denoted any weight, and 
came not till of later days to be appropriated to that 
which exprefles the finentfs of gold and the gravity of 
•diamonds. 

Thefe carats are not real determinate weights, but 
only imaginary. The whole mafs, be the weight what 
it will, is conceived to be divided into 24 carats ; and 
as many 241I1 parts as it contains of pure gold, it is 
called gold of fo many carats, or fo many carats fine. 
Thus, gold of 18 carats is a mixt, of which 18 parts is 
pure gold, and the other fix an inferior metal, &c. This 
is the common way of reckoning in Europe, and at the 
gold mines in the Spanish Weft Indies, but with fome 
variation in the fubdivifion of the carat : among us, it 
is divided into four grains ; among the Germans, into 
12 parts; and by the French, according to Mr Helot, 
into 32. The Chinefe reckon by a different divifion 
called touches, of which the highell number, or that 
which denotes pure gold, is too ; fo that 100 touches 
correfpond to our 24 carats, 6cc. 
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CarAct is alfo a certain weight which goldfmith* 
and jewellers ufe wherewith to weigh precious Hones 
and pearls. — In this fenfe, the word is by fome fup- s 

pofed to be derived from the Greek * fruit 

which the Latins call fthqua, and we caroi bean ; each 
of which may weigh about four grains of wheat, 
whence the Latin filiqua has been ufed for a weight of 
four grains. This carad weighs four grains, but they 
are fomething lighter than the grains of other weights. 

Each of thefe grains is fubdivided in \ , T ' T , &c. 

CARACTACUS, a renowned king of the ancient 
Britilh people called Silures , inhabiting South Wales. 

Having valiantly defended his country feven years a- 
gainft the Romans, he was at length defeated ; and 
flying to Cartifmunda, queen of the Brigantes (inha- 
bitants of Yorkfhirc), was by her treachcrouflv deli- 
vered up to the Romans, and led in triumph to the 
emperor Claudius then at York ; where his noble be- 
haviour, and heroic but pathetic fpccch, obtained him 
not only his liberty, but the efteem of the emperor, 

A. D. p. 

CARAGROUTH, in commerce, a filvcr coin of 
the empire, weighing nine drachms. It goes at 
Cunftantinoplc for i2oafpcrs. There are four fort* 
of them, which are all equally current and of the fame 
value. 

CARA ITES, in the ccclcfiaflical hiftory of the 
Jews, a religious fed among that people, whereof there 
are Hill fome fubfiiting in Poland, Ruflia, Conftanti- 
nople, Cairo, and other places of the Levant ; whole 
diftinguilhing tenet and pradicc it is, to adhere clofc- 
ly to the words and letter of the feripture, cxcluftve of 
allegories, traditions, and the like. 

Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obferves, that 
of all the herelies among that people, before the dt> 
ttrudion of the temple, there is none now left but that 
of the Caraim , a name derived from Micro, which fig- 
niftes the pure text of the biblc ; becaufeof their keep- 
ing to the Pentateuch, obferving it to the letter, and 
reje&ing all interpretations, paraphrases, and conftitu- 
t ions of the rabbins. Abcn Ezra, and fome other 
rabbins, treat the Canutes as Sadducecs ; but Leo dc 
Juda calls them, more accurately, Sadducecs reformed; 
bccaufe they believe the immortality of the foul, para- 
dife, hell, refurredion, &c. which the ancient Sadu- 
cees denied. Hr adds, however, that they were doubt- 
Icfs originally real Saducets, and fprung from among 
them. 

M. Simon, with more probability, fuppofes them t® 
have rifen hence ; that the more knowing among the 
Jews oppoling the dreams and reveries of the rabbins, 
and tiling the pure texts of feripture to refute their 
groundlcfs traditions, had the name of Cora'm given 
them ; which fignilics ns much as the barbarous Latin, 

Script urarii ; i. e. people attached to the text of ferip- 
ture. The other Jews give them the odious name Sad- 
•ducccs, from their agreement with thofc fedarics on 
the head of traditions. Scmliger, Voflius, and Span- 
heim, rank the Caraites among the Sabcam, Magi, 
Manichccs, and Muflidmans, but by miftake : Wolf- 
gang, Fabririus, See. fay the Sadducecs and Efleni 
were called Caraites, in oppoftlion to the Phar.fce* ; 
others take them for the dodors of the law fo often 
mentioned in the gofpcl : but thefe arc all conjectures. 
Jofcphtti and Philo make no mention of them ; w hich 
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Giralrt*. /hows them to be more modern than either of thofe 
■ 1 t authors. In all probability, this fe& was not formed 
till after the collection of the fecond part of the Tal- 
mud, or the Gcmara ; perhaps not till after the com- 
piling of the Mifchna iu the third century. The Ca- 
nute* theinfelvts pretend to be the remains of the ten 
tribes led captive by Shaimancfcr. Wolhus, from the 
Memoirs of Mardachcus, a Caraite, refers their origin 
to a maffacre among the Jewrifh doctors, under Alex- 
ander Jannzus, their king, about too years before 
Chrisl : becaufc Simeon, foo of Schetach, and the 
aucen’s brother, making his cfcapc into E^ypt, there 
forged his pretended traditions ; and, at his return to 
Jcrufalcm, publiihcd his vifions ; interpolating the law 
after his own fancy, and fupporting his novelties on 
the notices which God, he laid, had communicated 
by the mouth of Mofes, whole dcpoiitnry he was : he 
gained many followers ; and was oppofed by others, 
who maintained, that all which God had revealed to 
Mofes w*as written. Hence the Jews became divided 
into two fe&s, the Caraite* and Traditionarics : among, 
the firft, Juda, fon of Tabhai, diftinguifhed himfelf i 
among the latter, Hillcl. Wolfitis reckons not only 
the Sadduccen, but alfo the Scribes, in the number of 
Caraites. But the addrefa of the Pharifces prevailed 
again 11 them all ; and the number of Caraites Jccrcafed : 
A nan, indeed, in the eighth century, retrieved their 
credit a little ; and rabbi Schalomon in the ninth. 
They fucc ceded pretty well till the fourteenth ; but 
fince that time they have been declining. 

The Caraites arc but little known ; their works 
coming only into very few hand*, even among the 
grrateft Hcbar.ifts. Buxtorf never faw more than one; 
Selden two ; but Mr Trigland fays, he has recovered 
enough to fpcak of them with aifurancc. He aflerts, 
that luon after tlic prophets h id ecafed,the Jews became 
divided on the fubjecft of works, and fupererogation : 
feme maintaining their nccelfity from tradition ; whilft 
others seeping cwfc to the written law, fet them aiidc} 
and it was from thefe lad that Carahifm commenced. 
He adds, that after the return from the Babylonifli 
captivity, the obfervation of the law being to be rc- 
eftabiifhed, there were fcvcral practices found proper 
for that end ; and thefe once introduced, were looked 
upon as effential, rod appointed by Mofes ; which was 
the origin of Pharifaifm ; as a contrary party, conti- 
nuing to keep dole to the letter, founded Caraitifm. 

The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obferves, have 
tbeir fyuagogues and ceremonies ; they pretend to be 
the foie proper Jews, or obfervers of the laws of Mo- 
fes ; calling the reft by the term Rabbanim , or J>Mow - 
tri of the Rabbifu : thefe hate the Caraites mortally ; 
refufing to ally or even canverfe with them, and treat- 
ing them as mamzerim, or hazards ; becaufc of their 
rejecting tlic conftitutions of the rabbins relating to 
marriages, repudiations, purifications of women, ficc. 
This averiion is to great, that if a Caraite would be- 
come a rabbinift, he would never be received by the 
other Jew's. 

The Caraites, however, do not abfolutcly rejed all 
kind of traditions ; but only fuch as do not appear 
well 'grounded. Srldcn, who is very exprefs on this 
point, in his Uxor Hebraica, obferves, that bcfidcs the 
mere text, they have certain interpretations, which 
they call hereditary, and which are proper traditions. 

3> 


Their theology only feems to differ from that of the Csramani* 
other Jew's, in that it is purer, and clearer of fuperfti- 0 
tion : they give no credit to the explications of the ^ aravin - 
Cabbalifts, chimerical allegories, nor to any conilitu- ’ f 
tions oi the Talmud, but what arc conformable to the 
feripture, and may be drawn from it by juft and nc- 
ccffary confcqucnces. 

Peringer obferves of the Canutes in Lithuania, that 
they arc very different, both in afpeft, language, and 
manners, from the rabbinifts, wherewith that country 
abounds. Their mother tongue is the Turki/h and 
this they' ufe in their fchoob and fynagogues. In vi- 
fage they refcmhlc the Mahometan Tartars. Their 
fttngogues are placed north and fouth ; .and the rca- 
fon they give for it is, that Shaimancfcr brought them 
northward: fo that in praying, to look to Jcrufalem, 
they tmiil turn to the fouth. lie adds, that they ad- 
mit all the books of the Old Tcftamcnt ; contrary to 
the opinion of many of the learned, who lu>ld that they 
reject all but the Pcnlatcudu 

Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them 
and the rabbinifts to thice points: i. In that they de- 
ny the oral law to come from Mofes, and rejeft the 
Cabbala. 2. In that they abhor the Talmud. 3. In 
that they obferve the fcafts, as the fabbaths, &c. much 
more rigoroudy than the rabbins do. To this may 
he added, that they extend the degrees of affinity, 
wherein marrriage is prohibited, almoft to infinity. 

CARAMANIA, a confiderablc province ofTurky, 
in Afia, in the fouth part of Natolia. Bajazct united 
this province to his empire about the year 1488, and. 
ftnee that time it has continued in the pofleffion of the 
Turks. Satalia was the capital city, but is now much 
decayed. 

CARAMANTA, a town of South America, and. 
capital of a province of the fame name in Terra Firma, 
and in the audience of Santa Fc. W. Long. 72. 35. 

N. Lat. 5. 18. The province of Caramanta is ex- 
tended on both Tides the river Cauca ; and is bounded 
on the north by the diftridt of Carthagena, on the 
call by New- Grenada, on .the fouth by Popayan, and 
on the well by Popayan and by the audience of Pana- 
ma. It is a valley furrounded on every fide by very, 
high mountains. 

CARANGA, an inconiiderablc ifland near Bom- 
bay in the Enil Indies. It affords nothing but fomc 
rice, fowls, and goats, for that market. 

CARANNA, or Karamna, a very' fearcc gum 
which comes from New Spain. It is laid to poffeft 
many extraordinary medical virtues, but the prefent 
practice takes no notice of it- 

CARANUS, the firft king of Macedon, and the 
fcvcnth.of the race of the Hcraclidcs. See Macedonia.. 

CARARA, a weight at Leghorn, and in other 
parts of Italy, ufed in the fale of wool and cod-iifh, 
equivalent to 60 pounds of that country. 

CARAT. See Car act. 

CARAVAGGIO (Michael Angelo da). See 
Angrlo. 

CARAVAN, or Karavanne, in the eaft, fignifics 
a company or affcmhly of travellers and pilgrims, and 
more particularly of merchants, who, for their greater 
fecurity, and in order to affift each other, march in a 
body through the deferts, and other dangerous places, 
which arc iufcilcd with Arabs or robbers. 
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There arc four regular caravan; which go yearly to 
Mecca; the 6tt fiom Damn feus, compofcd of the 
pilgrims from Europe and Afla ; the fccond from 
Cairo,* for the Mahometans of Battery ; the third 
from Zibith, a place near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
where thole of Arabia and India meet; the fourth 
from Babylon, where the Perfmns aflcmblc. Moll of 
the inland commerce of the Eaft is carried on bv ca- 
ravans. The late czar Peter the Great eftablifhed a 
trade between RufTia and China by means of a caravan. 
M. Botignon, geographer to the duke of I.orrain, 
has given a treatife of the caravans of merchants in 
Afia ; wherein he Ihows of what they arc composed, 
bow many forts there* are, the fcveral ufes of the dif- 
ferent forts of animats in them ; the prices given for 
them, the officers and men appointed to conduct them, 
and the pay of each, with their manner of marching, 
halting, lighting, retreating, &c. Caravans of this 
kind arc Urge convoys of armed men, merchants, and 
travellers, with divers forts of animals for the carriage 
of their provifmns. There arc commonly four chief 
officers of a caravan, viz. the caravan bachi, or chief; 
the captain-guide ; captain of reft ; and captain of 
distribution. The full has abfolute command over all 
the reft : the fccond is abfolute in the march: the of- 
fice of the third only commences when the caravan 
Hops and makes a ftay : to the fourth it belongs to 
difpufe of ever)' part of the corps, in cafe of an attack 
or battle ; he has alfo the infpeftion over the distribu- 
tion of proviiions, which i» made under him by fcveral 
■diftributors, who give fccurity to the mailer of the 
caravan, and have each of them a certain number of 
perfons, elephants, dromedaries, See. to take care of 
at their own peril. The treafurcr of the caravan makes 
a fifth officer, who has under him fcveral agents and 
interpreters, who keep journals of all that pafles, for 
the fatisfaftion of thofe concerned in fitting out the 
caravan. 

Any dealer is at liberty to form a company, in or- 
der to make a caravan. He in whofe name it is raifed, 
is confidered as the caravan tachirtpr chief of the ca- 
ravan, unlefs he appoint fomc otlitT in his place. If 
there arc fcveral merchants equally concerned, they 
cleft a caravan bachi; after which, the)' appoint offi- 
cers to conduft the caravan and decide all controverfics 
that may arife during the journey. 

There arc alfo fea caravans ; eftabliihed on the fame 
footing, and for the fame purpofes : fuch is the cara- 
van of vcfTcls from Conftantincplc to Alexandria. 

CARAVANSERA, or Karavansera, a place 
appointed for receiving and loading the caravans. 

It is commonly a large fquarc building, in the 
middle of which there is a very fpaciow court ; end 
under the arctics or piazzas that furround it there runs 
a bank, raifed fomc feet above the ground, where the 
merchants, and thofe who travel with them in any ca- 
pacity, take lip their lodgings as well as they can ; 
the beafts of burden being tied to the foot of the bank. 
Over the gates that lead into the court, there arc fome- 
times little rooms, which the keepers of the caravan- 
fcras let out at a very high price to fuch as have a 
mind to he private. 

The caravanfcras in the Eaft arc fomething of the 
nature of the inns in Europe ; only that you meet 
with little accommodation either for man or bcaft, but 
fi 4 . 


arc obliged to carry aim oft every thing with yoo : Caravar fc. 
there is never a caravanfcra without a well, or fpring r»tkt-rr 
of water. Thefe buildings are chiefly owing to the ft 
charity of the Mahometans; they arc eftcemcd facred '~ XTC * ^ 
dwellings, where it is not permitted to infult any per- 
fon, or to pillage any of the effects that arc depofited 
there. There arc alio caravanfcras where moil things 
may be had for money ; and as the profits of thefe arc 
confidcrablc, the magiftrates of the cities to whofe ju- 
rifdiftion they belong, take care to ftorc them well. 

There is an infpeftor, who, at the departure of each 
caravan, fixes die price of the night’* lodging, from 
which there is no appeal. 

CARAVANSERASK 1 ER, the fteward or keeper 
of a Caravansera. He keeps an account of all the 
nierchandifcs that are fold upon truft, and demands 
the payments of the Aims due to the merchants for 
what has been fold in the caravan fera, on the feller's 
paying two per cent. 

CARAVEL; thus they call a finall vcfTel on the 
coait of France, which goes to filh for herring on the 
hanks. They are commonly from 25 to 30 tons bur- 
den. Thofe which arc defigned for the fame fifhery 
in the Biitiffi channel are called by the French irir . - 
quxtrts .• thefe arc from 12 to 15 tons burden. 

CARAWAY, in botany. See Carum. 

CARBONADE, or Carbonado, in cookery ; 
fifth, fowl, or the like, feafoned and broiled on the 
coals. 

CARBUNCLE, in natural hiftory, a very' elegant 
gem, whofe colour is deep red, with an admixture of 
lcarlet. 

This gem was known among the ancient* by the 
name of anthrax . It is ufually found pure and fault- 
lefs, and is of the fame degree of hard ne ft with the 
fapphirc : it is naturally of an angular figure ; and is 
found adhering, by its bafe, to a heavy and ferrugi- 
nous ftone of tne emery kind : its ufual fizc is near a 
quarter of an inch in length, and two thirds cf that in 
diameter in its thickeft parts : when held up againft 
the fun, it lofes its deep tinge, and becomes exaftly 
of the colour of a burning charcoal, whence the pro- 
priety of the name which the ancient* gave it. It bears 
the fire unaltered, not parting with its colour, nor be- 
coming at all the paler by it. It is found only in the 
Eaft Indies, fo far as is yet known ; and there but 
very rarely. 

Carbuncle, or Anthrax , in medicine, an inflam- 
mation which artfes, in time of the plague, with a vc- 
fide or bliftcr almoft like that produced by burning. 

Carbuncle, in heraldry, a charge or bearing, con- 
fiding of eight radii, four whereof make a common 
crofs, and the other four a fattier. 

Some call thftc radiik/wri, orftaves, bectufe round, 
and enriched with buttons, or pearled like pilgrim’s 
ftavea, and frequently tipped or terminated with flower- 
de-luces ; others blazon them, royal feeptres, placed in 
faltier, pale and fefle. 

CARCASSE, or Carcus, in the art of wj r , an 
iron cafe, or hollow capacity, about the btgncfs of a 
bomb, of an oval figure, made of ribs of iron, filled 
with combuftible matters, as mcal-p wder, fall pet re, 
fulphnr, broken glafs, fhavings oF horn, turpentine, 
tallow, &c. It has two or three apertures out of which 
the fire Is to blaze ; and the defign of it is to be thrown 
2 out 
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Carraf- out of a mortar, to fet houfcs on fire, anj do other exe- 
fotmc cution. It lias the name wtajfr % bccaufc the circle* 
„ H which pafi from one ring or plate to the other feem 

.arccrcs. ^ rcprcfcnt the ribs c-f a human carcafe. 

CARCASSONNE, an ancient city of France, in 
Lower Languedoc, with a hiftiop’s fee* It is divided 
into the upper and lower town. They are both fur- 
rounded with walls ; ami though their fituationa are 
different, they arc both watered hy the river AuJe. The 
upper town is Grated on a hill, with a cattle that com- 
mands it, as well as the lower town. It is ftrong, not 
only by its fituation on a craggy rock, but alfo by fe- 
veral large towers which are joined to its wall*, and 
which render it of difficult accefs. The cathedral 
church is remarkable for nothing but it* antiquity. 
The lower town is large, and built after the modern 
tattc. The ftreets are very Anight, and lead to a large 
fquarc in the middle, from whence may be feen the four 
gates of the town. There is here a manufacture of 
doth. The neighbouring country is full of olive-trees; 
and in the mountains there is a fine marble, commonly 
called marble of Languedoc. E. Long. 2. aj. N. Luc. 
43 * **• 

Thia place bore a confiderable (hare in that celebra- 
ted erufsde undertaken againll the Albigenfct in the 
beginning of the 13th century, and which forms one 
of the moll aftonilhing inttancc* of fuperliilion and of 
atrocious barbarity to be found in the annals of the 
world. When the royal power was nearly annihilated, 
during the reigns of the lid kings of the Carlovingiau 
race in France, moll of the cities of I^anguedoc erect- 
ed themfclvcH into little independent dates, governed 
by theii own princes. CircaflTunnc was then under the 
dominion of rifeount*. At the time when Pope Inno- 
cent 1 1 1. patronized and commanded the profecution 
of hoftiiitics againtt the Albigcnfcs for the crime of 
herefy, Raymond the reigning vilcount was included 
in that profeription. Simon dc Montfort, general of 
the army of the church, i nvefttd the city of Carcaflbnne 
hi 1 209 The inhabitants, terrified at the fate of fe- 
deral other places where the mod dreadful mattacres 
had been committed, demanded leave to capitulate ; 
but this aid of mercy was only extended to them under 
a condition equally cruel, incredible, and unparalleled 
in hiftory, if we were not compelled to believe it by 
the unanimous teftimony vf all the cotemporary wri- 
ters. The people found in the place were all obliged, 
without diftin&ion of rank or fex, to evacuate it in a 
ttate of nudity ; and Agnes the vifeountefs was not ex- 
empted, though young and beautiful, from this igno- 
* minions and (hocking punifliment. 44 On les fit (on if 
tout nuds dc la ville de Carcaflbnne (fays an ancient 
author) afin qu’ils receuflent de la honte, en mom rant 
ccs parties du corps que la purclc de la languc n’ex- 
prime point, defqucllcs ils avoient abufe, et s’en etoient 
fervis dans des Crimea execrable*. ” It Teems by this 
imputation that the Albigeois were accufed by their 
enemies of lomc enormities, probably unjutt, and G- 
milar to thofe which religious enmity and prejudice 
have attributed to the followers of Ziozcndoif in the 
prefent century. 

CARCERES, in the ancient CircenGan games, were 
inebfures in the circus, wherein the horfes were rcitraiu- 
ed till tbeTrgnal wa* given for flirting, when, by an 
admirable contrivance, they all at once Hew open. 

Vo 1#. IV. IVt I. 
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CARCHEMISH (anc. geo g.), a town lying upoa CardiemiA 
the Euphrates, and belonging to the Aflyrians. Necho B 
king of Egypt took it from the king of Affyria, 

1 Chr. xxxv. 20. Nccho left a garrifon in it, which 
was taken and cut to pieces, in the fourth year of Je-. 
hoiachan king of Judah, by Nebucliaduczzar king of 
Babylon, 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Ifaiah (x. 9.) fpeaks of 
Carchemiih, and Terms to fay, that Tiglath pilefer 
made a conquell of it, perhaps from the Egyptians. 

This is thought to be the fame city with that called 
Circciium by the Creeks and Latins. 

CARCINOMA, in medicine; the fame with Cam- 

Cut. 

CARD, among artificers, an inttrument confiding 
of a block of wood, bclet with (harp teeth, ferving to 
arrange the hairs of wool, flax, hemp, and the like 1 
there are different kind.* of them, as hand-cards, (lock- 
cards, dec. They arc made as follows: 

A piece of thick leather, of the fixe intended for 
the card, is drained in a frame for tliat purpofc ; and 
then pricked full of holes, into which the teeth or pieces 
of iron wire are inferted. After which the leather is 
nailed by the edges to a flat piece of wood, in the form 
of an oblong fquare, about a foot in length and half 
a foot in breadth, with a handle placed in the middle 
of one of the longer Tides. 

The teeth arc made in the following manner. The 
wire being drawn of the Gxe intended, a (kain or num- 
ber of wires arc cut into proper lengths by means of a 
gauge, and then doubled in a tool contrived for that 
purpofc : after which they are bent into the proper 
direction by means of another tool; and then placed in 
the leather, as mentioned above. 

Cards, among gamefters, little pieces of Gne thin 
padeboard of an oblong figure, of leveral fixes ; but 
moll commonly, in Britain, three inches and an half 
long and two and an half broad, on which arc painted 
fevrisi points and figures. 

The moulds and blocks for making cirdure exactly 
like thofe that were ufed for the tirtt printed books. 

They lay a Ihcct of wet or moitt paper on the block, 
which is full (lightly done over with a fort of ink made 
of lamp-black diluted in water, and mixed with fume 
(larch to give it a body. They aftci wards rub it off 
with a round lift. The court-card* are coloured by 
means of feverai patterns, ftyied Jlxne-jila. Thefe con- 
fift of papers cut through with a penknife ; and in thefe 
apcrtuies they apply feverally the various colours, as 
red, black. See. Thefe patterns arc painted with oil- 
colours, that the bruihes may not wear them out ; 
and when the pattern is Lid on the patteboard, they 
(lightly pals over it a brufli full of colour, which, leav- 
ing it within the opening*, f«rms the face or figure of 
the card. 

Among (harpers, divers forts of falfe and fraudulent 
raids have been contrived; as, 1. Marled cards, where 
the aces, kings, queens, knaves, arc marked on the cor- 
ners of the backs with fpots of different number and 
order, either with clear water cr water tinged with 
pale Indian ink, that thofe in the fccrct may diilinguilh 
them. Accsare marked with Gngle fpots on two cor- 
ners oppohte diagonally ; kings with two fpots at the 
fame corners ; knaves with the fame number tranfver- 
fcd. 2. Breef card*, thofe which are longer or broader 
than the* left ; chielly ufed at whift and piquet. The 
X bkoad 
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Card*, broad card* are ufually for kings, queens, knaves, and 
CardaniiPC. aceg . the long f 0T the reft. Their defign is todircA the 
- ' cutting, to enable him in the fecret to cut the card# dif* 

advantageoudy to his adverfary, and draw the perfon 
unacquainted with the fraud to cut them favourably 
for the (harper. As the pack is placed either endwile 
or fidewife to him that is to cut, the long or broad 
catds naturally lead him to cut to them. Brrcf cards 
are fometimes made thus by the manufacturer ; but, in 
defeat of thefe, (harpers pare all but the breefa with a 
penknife or razor. 3. Corner bind, denotes four card# 
turned down finely at one corner, to ferve as a fignal 
to cut by. * 4. Middle lend, or Kingfton-bridge, is 
where the tricks are bent two different ways, which 
caufes an opening or arch in the middle, to dirc& like- 
wile the cutting. 

Card# were invented about the year 1 390, to divert 
Charles VI. of France, who had fallen into a melan- 
choly difpofition. The inventor propofed, by the fi- 
gures of the four fuits or colours, as the French call 
them, to reprefrnt the four claffcc of men in the king- 
dom. By the enure (hearts) arc meant the gens de cbotur, 
choir- men, or ccclcfiaftica ; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the ufe of cards from the 
French, have copas, or chalices, inffead of heart* The 
nobility, or prt:ne military part of the kingdom, arc 
reprefented by the ends or points of lances or pikes ; 
and our ignorance of the meaning or refcmblancc of the 
figure induced us to call them fpades: The Spaniards 
have efpadas, fwords, in lieu of pikes, which arc of 
fimilar import. By diamonds are defigned the order of 
citizens, merchants, or tradefmen, earream r, (fquare 
ftonea, tiles, or the like): The Spaniards have a coin, 
dmeros, which anfwcrs to it ; and the Dutch call the 
French word earreaux “Jlrrneen” ftones and diamonds, 
from the form. *TreJ!e, the trefoil- leaf, or clover- 
grafs (corruptly called clubs), alludes to the hulband- 
men and peafants. But how this fuit came to be called 
dubs is not eafily explained) unlefs, borrowing the 
game from the Spaniards, who have Mw (ftaves or 
clubs) inftead of the trefoil, we give the Spaniih fig- 
nification to the French figure. 

The hiftory of the four kings, which the French, in 
drollery, form: times cal) the cards, are David, Alex- 
ander, Csefar, and Charles ) which names were then, 
and dill are, on the French card#. Thefe rcfpeAable 
names represent the four celebrated monarchies of the 
Jews, Greeks, Romani, and Franks under Charle- 
magne. By the queens are intended Argine, Efthcr, 
Judith, and Pallas (names retained in the French 
card*), typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and wifdom, 
the qualifications redding in each perfon. sfrgine is an 
anagram for regina, queen by descent. By the knavea 
were defigned the fervants to knights (for Inave ori- 
ginally meant only fervent); but French page# and 
valets, now indifcriminately 11 fed by various orders of 
rfons, were formerly only allowed to perfons of qua- 
y, cfqutret (tfemres), (hield or armour bearers. Q- 
thcr.' fancy that the knights thcmfclvca were defigned 
by thofc cards | bccaufe Hogier and JLahire, two 
names on the French cards, were famous knights at 
the time cards were fuppofed to have been invented. 
Dterttumt it nth Cards. Sec Legerdemain, fc&. i. 
CARD AMINE, in botany: A genu# of the fili- 
quafa order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of 


plants j and in the natural method ranking under the C*rdi* 
39th order, Sittquof*. The filiqua parts afundcr with 
a fpring, and the valves roll fpirally backward ; the r _ f 
fligma is entire, and the calyx a little gaping. Of this 
there are 15 fpccics ; but the mod remarkable is the 
pratenfis, with a large punjlilh flower. This grows 
naturally in many parts of Britain, and is alfo called 
cuckvtv-jhnver. There are four varieties, viz. the (ingle, 

.with purple and white flowers, which arc frequently in- 
termixed in the meadow* ; and the double, of both co- 
lours. The Angle fort* are not admitted into gardens? 
but the double deferve a place, as making a pretty ap- 
pearance during the time they are in flower. They 
will thrive in a moifl fhady border ; and are propagated 
by parting their roots, which is bell performed in au- 
tumn. They delight in a loft loamy foil, not too ftiflb 
By fomc the plant is reckoned antifcorbutic. 

CARDAMOM, in the Materia Medics. See Amo- 
mum. 

CARDAN (Jerom), one of the moil extraordinary 
geniufrs of his age, was born at Pavia on the 24th of 
September 1501. As his mother was not married, (he 
tried every method to procure an abortion, but without 
effect. She was three days in labour, and they were 
at laff obliged to cut the child from her. He waa born 
with his head covered with black curled hair. When 
be was four year# old, he wa§ carried to Milan ; hi* fa- 
ther being an advocate in that city. At the age of 
jo, he went to ffudy in the univerfity of that city; and 
two years afterwards he explained Euclid. In 1524, 
he went to Padua; and the fame year he was admitted 
to the degree of matter of arts : in the end of the fol- 
lowing year, he took the degree of do&or of phyfic* 

He married about the year 1531- For tco years be- 
fore, his impotency had hindered him from having know- 
lfdge of a woman ; which was a great mortification to 
him. He attributed it to the evil influences of the 
planet under which he was bom. When he enume- 
rates, as he frequently does, the greatett misfortunes 
of hi# life, this ten years impotency is always one. At 
the age of 32, he became profeffor of mathematic# at 
Milan. In 1539, he was admitted member of the 
college of phyficum# at Milan; in 1543, he read 
public leAtire* of medicine in that city, and at Pavia 
the year following ; but difeontinued them becanfe he 
could not get payment of his falary, and returned to 
Milan. In 1552, he went into Scotland, having been 
Cent for by the Archbittiop of St Andrew's, who had 
io vain applied to the French king's phyficians, and 
afterwards to thofc of the emperor of Germany. This 
prelate, then ao years old, had for ten years been af- 
fli&cd with a fhortnefs of breath, which returned every 
eight days far the two laft years. He began to reco- 
ver from the moment that Cardaa preferred for him. 

Cardan took his leave of him at the end of fix wreka 
and three days, leaving him preferiptions which in two 
years wrought a complete cure. 

Cardan's journey to Scotland gave him an oppor- 
tunity of vifiting feveral countries. He eroded France 
in going thither; and returned through Germany, and 
the Low Countries, along the banks of the Rhine. It 
was on- this occalion he went to London, and calculated 
king Edward's nativity. This tour took up about 
four months : after which, coming back to Milan, he 
continued there till the beginning of O&obcr 1552 ? 

and 
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and then went to Pavla, from whence he was invited are indebted to me for it. I have compofed a book Cardan 
to Bologna in 156a. He taught in this laft city till on the dialectic art, in which there is neither one fu- - 
the year 1570 ; at which time he was thrown into perfluou* letter nor one deficient. I finilhed it in feven ^ ,■ 

prifon ; but fome months after he was fent home to days, which feems a prodigy. Yet where ia there a 
his own hottfe. He left Bologna in 1571 : and went perfon to be found, that can boaR of bis having become 
to Rome, where he lived for fome time without any matter of its do&rinc in a year ? And he that (hall have 
public employment. He was, however, admitted a comprehended it in that time, mutt appear to have been 
member of the college of phyficians, and received a inftnided by a familiar drmon." 

-penfion from the pope. He died at Romk on the 21ft The fame capridoufnefs obfervable in his outward 
•of September 157$, according to Thuanus. This ac- condoCfc is to be obferved in the cotnpofition of hi« 
count might be fufficicnt to fhow the teader that Car- works. We have a multitude of his treatifes in which 
elan was of a very fickle temper ; but he will have a the reader is flopped almott every moment by the ob- 
much better idea of his Angular and odd turn of mind feurity of his text, or his digreffions from the point is 
*by examining what he himfelf lias written concerning hand. In his arithmetical performances there are feve- 
bis own good and bad qualities. He paid himfelf con- ml difeourfes on the motions of the planets, on the 
.gratulatory compliments for not having a friend in this creation, and on the tower of Babel. In his diale&it 
world { but that, in rcquittal, he was attended by an work, we find his judgment on hiftorians and the wri- 
•oerial fpirit, emaned partly from Saturn and partly tersof epiftlcs. The only apology which he makes for 
from Mercury, who was the conftant guide of his ac- the frequency of his digreffions is, that they were por- 
tions, and teacher of every duty to which he was bound, pofely done for the fooner filling up of bis fhect, his 
He declared, too, that he was fo irregular in his man- bargain with the bookfellcr being at fo much per (beet ; 
ner of walking the ftreets, as induced all beholders to and that he worked as much for his daily fupport as 
point at him as a fool. Sometimes he walked veiy for the acquifition of glory. The Lyons edition of 
ilowly, like a man abforbed in profound meditation; his wotks, printed in 1663, confifts of ten volumes in 
then all on a fudden quickened his fteps, accompanying folio. 

them with very abfurd attitudes. I11 Bologna his de- It was Cardanus who revived in latter timea all the 
light was to be drawn about in a mean vehicle with fccret philofophy of the Cabbala or CabbalifU, which 
three wheels. When natme did not vifit him with any filled the world with fpirits ; a likenefs to whom, he 
pain, he would procure to himfelf that difagrceable alTerted, we might attain by purifying ourfelves with 
fenfation by biting his lips fo wantonly, or pulling his philofophy. He chofe for himfelf, however, notwith- 
fingers to fuch a vehement degree, as fometimes to Handing fuch reveries, this fine device, Teruptu mea pof> 
force the tears from his eyes : and the reafnn he affign- fiJJio t tewput mruj ager: “ Time is my foie potteffioo, 
ed for fo doin£, was to moderate certain impetuous and the only fund I have to improve." 
fallies of the mind, the violence of which was to him In fad, when we confider the tranfeendent qualities 
by far more infupportablc than pain itfelf; and that of Cardan’s mind, we cannot deny his having cultiva- 
te fure confequence of fuch a fevere difeipline was the ted it with every fpecies of knowledge, and his having 
enjoying the plcafurc of health. He fays elfewhcre, made a greater progrrfs in philofophy, in the medical 
that, in his greatett tortures of foul, he ufed to whip art, in attronomy, in mathematics, fee. than the great- 
his legs with rods, and bite his left arm ; that it was a ett part of his cotemporaries who had applied the;r 
great relief to him to weep, but that very often he minds but to one of thofe fciences. 
could not ; that nothing gave him more pleafure than Scaliger affirms, that Cardan, having fixed the time 
to talk of things which made the whole company un- of his death, abttained from food, that liis prediction 
cafy ; that he fpokc on all fubjeds, in feafon and out might be fulfilled, and that his continuance to live 
of fcafon ; and he was fo fond of games of chance, as might notdiferedit his art. Cardan's father, who was 
.to fpend whole days in them, to the great prejudice of a doctor of medicine, and a profeflbr of civil and ca> 
his family and reputation, for he even Raked his furni- non law, died in the fame manner, in the year 1524, 
turc and his wife's jewels. having abttained from all fuAenance for nine days. His 

Cardanus makes no fcruple of owning that he was fon tells us, that he had white eyes, and could fee in 
revengeful, envious, treacherous, a dealer in the black the night-time. 

art, a backbiter, a calumniator, and addi&ed to all the CARDASS, a fort of card, proper for carding 
Joul and dcteftablc cxccfTcs that can be imagined : yet, Rocks of filk, to make cappadine of it. It is alfo the 
not with Handing (as one would think) fo bumbling a name which the French give to thofe flocks of filk. 
declaration, there was never perhaps a vainer mortal, Carcasses, is alfo the name which, in the cloth 
or one that with lefs ceremony exprefTed the high opi- manufactories of Languedoc, they give to a fort of 
niem he had of himfelf, than Cardanos was known to large card, which is ufed for carding the dyed wool, 
do, as will appear by the following proofs. “ I have defigned for making cloth of mixed colours, 
been admirtd by many nations : an infinite number of CARDERS, in the woollen manufactory, are per- 
panegyrics, both in profe and verfe, have been compo- fons who prepare wool, fee. for fpinning, fee. 
fed to celebrate my fame. I was born to rclcafe the Carders, (pinners, weavers, fullers, (heermen, and 
world from the manifold crrois under which it groaned, dyers, not performing their duty in their occupations. 

What I have found out could not be difeovered either (ball yield to the party grieved double damages ; to be 
by my predeceffors or my cot temporaries ; and that is committed until payment. One juilicc to hear and 
the realon why thofe authors who write any thing wor- determine complaints. 

thy of being remembered, fcruplc not to own that they Carders, combers, forters, fpinners, or weavers, 

X 2 con- 
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Caril conveying away, embezzling, or detaining any wool 
or yarn, delivered by the clothier, or any other peifun, 
^.ardigmn. party grieved fuch farisfa&ion, as two 

juftices, mayor, &c. (hall think fit : if not able or will- 
ing to make fatisfaflion, for the firft offence to be 
whipped, or fet in the flocks in i’otuc market-town, or 
an any other town where the offence is committed : the 
fecond offence to incur the like, or fuch further punilh- 
toent by whipping, dec. as juflices fhall think proper. 
Convi&ion by one witnefson oath, or confeflion. 

CARDI (Ludovico). .See Civoli. 

CARD! AC, in a general fenfe, fignifies all medi- 
cines beneficial to the heart, whether internally or ex- 
ternally applied. The word comes from the Greek 
word •«$/«», cor ; the heart being reputed the imme- 
diate feat of their operation. 

Cardiacs, in a more particular fenfe, denote medi- 
cine* which raife the fpirits, and give prcfmt ftrength 
and cheerfulnrfs ; thefe amount to the fame with what 
arc popularly called cordials. Cardiacs arc medicine* 
anciently fiippofcd to exert thcmfclves immediately in 
comforting and ftreogthening the heart : but the mo- 
dern phyficians rather fuppofe them to produce the cf- 
feA by putting the blood into a gentle fci mentation, 
whereby the <p f ings, before decayed, are repaired and 
invigorated, and the tone and clailicity of the fibres of 
the vefTcls reftored ; the confequence of which is a 
more eafy and bride circulation. 

CARDIALGIA, in medicine, a violent fen fat ion 
of heat or acrimony felt towards the upper or left ori- 
fice of the ilomach, though frcmingly at the heart ; 
foractirats accompanied with palpitations of the heart, 
fainting, and a propenfity to vomit : better known by 
the name of cardiac pq/Jion, or bcart-lurn . See (Index 
Jidjoined to ) Mzdicime. 

CARDIFF, a town of Glamorganfturc, in South 
Wales feated on the river Tave, in a rich and ftuitful 
foil. It is a large, enmpaft, wtll built town, having a 
calllc, a wall, and four gates, built by Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, a Norman, about the year 1100. It is go- 
verned by the conftablc of the callle, 1 2 aldermen, 1 2 
buTgcflrs, Sec. and fends one member to parliament. 
Here the affizrs and ft Hums are held, bcfitlcs fcvrral 
courts. There is a handfomc bridge over the river, to 
which fmall veflcls come to take in their lading. It ha* 
now only one church, St Mary’s having been long fince 
thrown down by the undermining of tho river. The 
cattle, though much decayed, make* a grand appear- 
ance even at this time ; and the walls of the town are 
very (Irong and thick. The church has a fine tower- 
fteeple, and the town hall is a good ftiuAwr. The 
nagiftratrs are rleftcd every year bv the majority of 
the burgtffes. W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 51. 30, 
Cardiff gives title of Britifti Baron to the family of 
Bute in Scotland. 

CARDIGAN, the capital town of Cardiganflu’rc, 
in South Wales, is feated near the month of the river 
Tcivy, on the Irifti channel. It is indifferently large 
and well-built, containing three wards, one church, and 
the county-gaol. It is governed by a mayor, t 3 aider- 
men, 13 common-council men, Sic. Here are the mins 
of a cattle which was built by Gilbert de Clare, about 
the year 1 1 60. It fend* one member to Parliament; 
and lias two markets, held 011 Tucfday* and Saturdays. 
W. Long- 4. 38. N. Lat- 52. l Si 


CARDIGANSHIRE, a county of South Wales, CioF**. 
bounded on the north by Merionrthlhirc and Mont- k-rc 
gomeryfhiic, on the raft by Radnorihire and Breck- fl 
nockfiiirc, on the weft by the Irifh Sea, and on the Car dinal, * 
fouth by Cacrmzrthcnfuirc. Its length from north- * * J - 
weft to fouth-eaft is about 44 milts, and its breadth 
near 20, The air, as in other parts of Wales, varies 
with the foil, which in the fouthem and weftern parts 
is more upon .1 level than this principality generally is, 
which renders the air mild and temperate. But a* 
the northern and eaftern pails are mountainous, they 
are confequently more barren and Weak. However, 
there are cattle bred in all parts ; but they have nei- 
ther wood nor coals of their otvn for fuel : they have 
rich lead mines, and fith in plenty, with fowls both 
tame and wild. The principal riven are the Tcivy, 
the Ridol, and the I ft with. This county hath five 
market-towns, vis.. Cardigan, Abcriftwith, IJanbaft- 
arnvawn, Llanbcdar, and Tregaron, with 77 porifhes; 
and was formerly computed to have upward of 3000 
hou£e% and 520,000 acres of land. It fends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; one for the county, and one for 
Cardigan. 

CARDINAL, in a general fenfe* an appellation 
given to things on account of their pre-eminence. The 
word is formed of the Latin card/, a binge ; it being 
on thefe fundamental points that all the reft of the 
fame kind are fiippofcd to tarn. Thus, juftice, ptu- 
dcnce, temperance, and fortitude, are called the four 
cardinal virtues, as being the baits of all the reft. 

Cakdinal Flower* in botany. See Lobflia. 

Cazdimal Points, in cofmography, are the four-in- 
terfections of the horizon with the meridian, and the 
prime vertical circle. Of thefe, two, viz. the inter- 
A ft ions of the horizon and meridian, are called North 
and South, with regard to the poles they are directed 
to. The other two, tvs* the inter ft Ct ion* of tire ho- 
rizon, arid fir ft vertical, are called Fuji and Wcjl. 

The cardinal points, therefore, coincide with the 
ibur cardinal regions of the heavens; and arc 90° di- 
rt ant from each other. The inter ok di-ie points are 
called collateral {visits. 

Caudiua 1 Points, in aftrology, are tire rifing and 
fettii.g of the fun, the zenith, and nadir. 

Cakdssal Sign, in aftronomy, are z\rks, Libra, 

Cancer, and Capricorn. 

Cazoshal Winds , are thole that blow from the car- 
dinal points. 

Cazosmal Namiers, in grammar, are the numbers 
one, two, three. Sec. whii h are indeclinable j in oppo- 
fitiou to the ordinal u umbers, firft, fccotul, third, 
fourth, See. 

Cardinal, an ecclefiaftical prince in the Romtfh 
church, l»cing one who has a voice in the conclave at 
the election of a pope. Some fay the cardinals were 
fo called fiom tlie Latin hxantituvio, which fignifies 
the adoption in any church made of a prieft of a fo- 
reign church, driven tbcoce by misfortune ; and add, 
that the ule of the word commenced at Rome and 
Ravenna ; the revenues of the churches of which cities 
being very great, they became the common refuge of 
the unhappv prierts of all other churches. 

The cardinal* compofe tlie pope’s council orfenate; 
in the Vatican is a conflituticn of pope Jolin, which 
regulates the tights and titles of the cardinals; and 
4 \ which 
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Cmiioal which declares, that as the pope reprefents Moles, fo 
*“ * the cardinals reprefent the ieventy elders, who, under 
the pontifical authority, decide private and particular 
differences. 

Cardinals, in their firft inftitution, were only the 
principal priefta, or incumbents of the pari (bet of Rome. 

In tlic primitive church, the chief priril of a parith, 
who immediately followed the biihop, was called pref- 
hytrr cardtrelis , to diftinguilh him from the other petiy 
priefts, who had no church nor preferment ; the term 
was firft applied to them in the year 150 ; others fay, 
under pope Silvefter, in the year too* Thefe cardi- 
nal pi iefts were alone allowed to baptize, and udinini- 
fter the cucharift. When the cardinal priefts became 
biihops, their cardinalatc became* vacant ; they being 
then fuppofed to be raifed to a higher dignity. — Un- 
der pope Gregory, cardinal prices, and cardinal dea- 
cons, were only iuch priefts or deacons as had a church 
or c ha pel uuder their particular care : and this was the 
original ufe of the word. Leo IV. in the council of 
Rome, held in 853, calls them prt/lyttroj Jut cardir.u ; 
and their churches, parechiat car Hit ales. 

The cardinals continued on tbia footing till the 
eleventh century : but as the grandeur and ftate of his 
hoiinefs became then exceedingly augmented, he would 
have his council of cardinals make a better figure than 
the ancient priefts had done. It is true, they ftill 
preferved their ancient title ; but the thing eaeprefTed 
by it was no more. It was a good while, however, 
before they had tl*c precedence over biihops, or got 
the de&ion of the pope into their hands ; but when 
they were once pofieffed of thofc privileges, they icon 
had the red hat and purple ; and growing ftill in autho- 
rity, they became at length fuperior to the biihops, by 
the foie quality of being cardinals. 

Du-Cange obferves, that originally there were three 
kinds of churches : the firft or genuine churches were 
properly called pari/ba ; the fecund, dcncottrirs, which 
were chapels joined to hofpitah, and ferved by dea- 
cons ; the third we're fimple oratories, where private 
mafic* were faid, and were dife! urged by local and re- 
sident chaplains. He adds, that, to diftinguilh the 
principal or parith churches from the chapels and ora- 
tories, the name carSmakt was given to them. Ac- 
cordingly, parilh churches gave titles to cardinal priefts; 
and fome chapels alfo, at length, gave the title of car - 
1 tea/ deacons. 

Others obfervr, that the term cardinal was given rot 
only to prhfts, but alfo to biihops and deacon* who 
were attached to certain churches, to diftinguilh them 
from thofc who only fcivcd them cn pijfastt, and by 
rommiflion. Titular churches, or benefices, were a 
kind of panlhes, i. e< .churches afligned each to a cardi- 
nal prieft ; with fome Hated di lritl depending on it, 
and a font for adminiftcring of baptifm, in cafes w here 
the biihop himfclf could not adiniuifter it. Thefe 
cardinals were fubordinatc to the biihops ; and ac- 
cordingly, in councils, particularly that .held at Rome 
in 86H, fubferibed after them. 

It was not, however, only at Rome, that priefts 
bore this name ; for we find there were cardinal priefts 
in France : thus, the curate of the partlh of St John 
tk Vignes is calk'd in old charter s the cardinal pr.-Jl of 
that parifh. . 
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The title of rardnnl is al/o given to fome bifheps, Cardimi 
quattnui biihops ; e. g. to thofe of Mentz and Milan : 1 

the archbiftu/p of Bourget is alfo, in ancient writings, 
called cardinal ; and the church of Bourges, a cardinal 
church* The abbot of Vendome call* himfclf cardtnaBs 
Mias. 

The card i nils arc divided into three claffts or orders; 
containing fix biihops, fifty priefts, and fourteen dea- 
cons ; making in all frrenty : which conilitute what 
they call the /acred college. The cardinal biihops, who 
are, as it were, the pope's vicars, bear the titles of the 
biihoprick* afligned to them ; the reft take fuch titles 
as are given them : the number of cardinal biftiops 
bss been fixed ; but that of cardinal priefts and dea- 
cons, and consequently the facrcd college itfelf, is al- 
ways fluctuating. Till die year 1125, the college on- 
ly Cun lifted of fifty-two or fifty-three : the council of 
Conftanct reduced them to twenty-four ; but Sixtus 
IV. without any regard to that reftrittion, raifed diem 
again to fifty-three, and Leo to fixty-fivc. Thus, as 
the number of cardinal priclh was anciently fixed to 
twenty-eight, new titles were to be eflabliihcd, in pro- 
portion as new cardinals were created. As for the 
cardinal deacons, they were originally no more than 
feven fur the fourteen quarters of Koine ; but they 
were afterwards incrcafcd to nineteen, and after that 
were again diminilhrei. 

According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who 
firft cnacled, in 1562, that the pope mould be chofen 
only by the fenate of cardinals; w hereas till that timr, 
die dedion was by all the clergy of Rome. Some 
fay, the ekftion of the pope relied in the cardinals, 
exclufive of the clergy, iu the time of Alexander III. 
in 1160. Others gc higher ftill, and fay, that Nicho- 
las II. baring been elected at Sienna, in 1058, by the 
cardinals alone, occalioncd the right of election to be 
taken from the clergy and people of Rome ; only lea- 
ving them that of confirming him by their content ; 
which was at length, however, taken from them. See 
bis decree for this purpofc, ilfiicd in the Roman coun- 
cil of 1059, in Hardouin’s Ada ConeiJiorum, tom. vi. 
pt. i. p. 1165. Whence it appears, that the cardinals 
who had the right of fuffrage in the election of his 
fucceffors, were divided by this pontiff into cartlinal 
hi/lops and cardinal clerks : meaning by the former the 
feven biihops who belonged to the city and territory 
of Rome ; and by the latter, the asrdnial prcjbjters or 
miuiftirs of the twenty-eight Roman parishes, orprin- 
dpal churches. To thefe were added, in proccw of 
time, under Alexander III. and other pontiffs, new 
members, in order to appeafe the tumults occaliuued 
by the edid of Nicholas IL 

At the creation of a new cardinal, the pope per- 
forms the ceremony of opening and (hutting his mouth ; 
which is done in a private ccnfiftory. The ihutting 
his mouth implies the depriving him of the liberty of 
giving his opinion in congregations ; and the opening 
his mouth, which is perfbimed 15 day* after, fignifie* , 
the taking off this rtftraint. However, if the pope 
happens to die during the time a cardinal ’a mouth is - 
(hut, he can neither give his voice in the eledion of a 
new pope, nor be himfclf advanced to that dignity. 

The drefs of a cardinal is a red (out a rule, a rocket, , 
a fhort purple miuulc, and a red hat. 

Tbc 
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Cardinal The cardinals began to wear the red hat at the 

r . council of Lyons, in 124a. The decree of pope Ur- 

■ nan V 111 . whereby it is appointed, that the cardinals 

be addrefled under the title of eminence* is of the year 
1630 ; till then, they were called iilufiriJJimL 

When cardinals arc fent to the courts of Princes, it 
is in quality of legates a latore ; and when they arc ap- 
pointed governors of towns, their government is call- 
ed by the name of legation. 

Cardinal has alfo been applied to fccular officers. 
Thus, the prime miniftera in the court of the emperor 
Thcodofius, arc called cardinal?!. Caffimloms, lib. vii. 
formal. 31. makes mention of the cardinal prince of 
the city of Rome ; and in the lilt of officers of the 
duke of Bretagne, in 1447, we meet with one Raoul 
i!c Thorel, cardinal of Quiilart, chancellor, and fervant 
of the vifeount de Rohan: which (hows it to have been 
an inferior quality. 

CARDIOID, in the higher geometry, an algebrai- 
cal curve, fo called from its rcfcmblance to an heart. 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the o&andiia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39th order, Trikilat*. The calyx is tetraphy lions, the 
petals four, the nc&arium tetraphyllous and unequal ; 
the capfules three, grown together, and inflated. There 
arc two fpecies, both natives of the Lift and Wed in- 
dies ; but have 110 great beauty, or any other remark- 
able property. 

CARDIUM, or Cockle, in zoology, a genus of 
infe&s belonging to the order of vermes tedacca:. The 
(hell confiila of two equal valves, and the (ides are c- 
qual. There arc 2 1 fpecies of this genus. Common 
on all Tandy toads, lodged a little beneath the fand $ 
their place marked by a deprefled (pot. They arc 
wholelotne and delicious food. 

CARDONA, a handfomc town of Spain, in Cata- 
lonia, with a ftrong cattle, and the title of a duchy. 
Near it is an inexhauftiblc mountain of fait of fevcral 
colours, as red, white, carnation, and green : but when 
waflied, it becomes white. There arc alfo vineyards 
which produce excellent wine, and very lofty pine- 
trees. It is feated on an eminence, near the river Car- 
denero. E. Long. 1. art. N. Lat. 41. 42. 

CARDUUS, in botany: A genus of the polyga- 
mic arqualis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofita. The calyx is ovate, imbricated 
with prickly fcalcs, and the receptacle hairy. Of this 
genus there arc 26 fpecies, ten of which arc natives of 
Britain, and being troublcfome weeds require no de- 
feription. Sumc few of the exotic kind* are propaga- 
ted in gatdens for the fake of variety ; but even theft 
have neither beauty nor any other property to recom- 
mend them. 

C/tKiH'Vi Benedinut, See C n 1 c u s . 
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trimmed, Teams caulked, or any thing that is faulty 
under water mended. Hence, when a (hip lies on one 
fide when (he fails, (he is faid to fail on the careen. 

CAREER, in the manege, a place indofed with a 
barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

The word is alfo ufod for -the race or courfe of the 
horfe it felt, provided it do not exceed SCO paces. 

In the ancient circus, the caieer was the fpace the 
big*, or quadrigae, were to run at full fpeed, to gain 
the price. See Circus. 

Career, in falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, 
about 1 20 yards. It (he mount more, it is called a 
dtuUe career ; if left, a femi-eareer. 

CARELIA, the caflcm province of Finland ; di- 
vided into Swedifh Carclia, and Mufcovite Carclia. 
The capital of thq latter is Povcnza, and of the for- 
mer Wt'iburg. 

CARELSCROON, a fea-port town of Sweden, in 
Blckingta, or Bleking, on the Baltic Sea, with a very 
good harbour defended by two forts. It was built 
in 1679; and is very populous, with arfenals for the 
marine : the houfe of the director-general of the admi- 
ralty is in this town, and here the Swedes lay up their 
royal navy. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 56. 15. 

CARENTAN, a town of France in Lower Nor- 
mandy, and in the Conteutin, with an aucicut cal tic. 
W. Long. 1. 14. N. Lat. 49 20. 

CARET, among grammariaus, a character marked 
thus a, flgnifying that fomrthing is added on the 
margin, or intcrliacd, which ought to come in where 
the caret (lands. 

CAREW (George), born in Devonlhire in 1557* 
an eminent commander in Ireland, was made prclident 
of Munfler by queen Elizabeth ; when, joining his 
forces with the earl of Thomond, he reduced the Iri(U 
infurgents, and brought the carl of Defmond to his 
trial. King James made him governor of Guernfcy, 
and crested him a baron. As he was a valiant com- 
mander, he was no lefs a polite fcholar ; and wrote 
Pacata Hibernia , a hiilory of the late wars in Ireland, 
printed after his death, in 1633. He made fcveral 
collections for a hiitory of Henry V. which are digeft- 
ci into Speed’s Hiitory of Great Britain. Bcftdes 
thefe, he colle&cd materials of Iiifh hiilory in four 
large MSS. volumes, now in the Bodleian library, Ox- 
ford. 

Carew (Thomas), dc Trended from the family of 
Carew in Glouceitcrflmc, was gentleman of the privy 
chamber to Charles I. who always rilcemed him one 
of the moll celebrated wits of his court. He was much 
refpe£led by the poets of hiV time, particularly by Ben 
Johnfon and Sir William Davcnant ; and left behind 
him fcveral poems, and a mafque called C*lum Britan - 
ttictiM, performed at Whitehall on Shrove Tuefday 
might, 1633, by the king, and fcveral of his nobles 
with their Tons. Carew was affillcd in the contrivance 



CAREENING, in the fea-language, the bringing by Inigo Jones, and the mufic was fet by Mr Henry 

Kin to Ilf rltiwn on nri** lirlf. in iirdrr to trim snrl I iin.t of ik. Linir*. i-l.in.l H. rli.rl in n.Im. ..f 


a (hip to lie down on one flde, in order to trim and 
caulk the other fide. 

A (hip is faid to be brought to the careen, when, the 
mod of her lading being taken out ; (he is hulled down 
on one fide, by a fmall vcffel, asl ow as ncccflary ; and 
there kept by the weight of the ballad, ordnance, Sic, 
as well as by ropes, led her malls (hould be (trained 
too much ; in Older that her flies and bottom may be 


Lawes of the king's chapel. He died in the prime of 
life, about the year 1639. 

Carew ( Richard), author of the “ Survey of Corn- 
wall/' was the elded fon of Thomas Carew of Ead 
Anthony, and was born in 155?. When very young, 
he became a gentleman commoner of Quid-church 
college, Oxford ; and at 1 4 years of age had the ho- 
nour of difputing, extempore, with the afterwards fa* 
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mous Sir Philip Sydney, in the prefence of the eirls 
of Leiceftcr, Warwick, and other nobility. After 
fpending three ycara at the univerfity, he removed to 
the Middle Temple, where he refilled the fame length 
of time, and then travelled into foreign parts. Not 
long after his return to England, he married, in 1577, 
Juliana Arundel, of Trerice. In 1581, Mr Carew was 
made {office of the peace, and in 1586 was appointed 
high-fheriff of the county of Cornwall about which 
time he was likewife queen's deputy for the militia. 
In 1 589, he wa* clefted a member of the college of 
Antiquaries, a diilinfiion to which he was intit led by 
his literary abilities and purfuits. What particularly 
engaged his attention was his native county, his 44 Sur- 
vey” of which was publifhed, in 4to, at London, in 
lf>02. It hath been twice reprinted, full in 1723, 
and next in 1769. Of this work Cambdcn hath fpo- 
ken in high terms, and acknowledges his obligations 
to the author. In the prefent improved flate of topo- 
graphical knowledge, and fince Dr Borlafe’s excellent 
publications relative to the county of Cornwall, the 
value of Carew's “ Survey” muft have been greatly di- 
minifhed. Mr Gough remarks, that the hiftory and 
monuments of this county were faintly tourhed by 
Carew ; but it is added, that he was a perfon extreme- 
ly capable of deferibing them, if the infancy of thofe 
ftudies at that time had afforded light and materials. 
Another work of our author was a tranfiation from the 
Italian, intituled, 44 The Examination of Men’s Wits. 
In which, by difeovering the variety of natures, is 
fhowed for what proftlfion each one is apt, and how 
far he fliall profit therein.” This was publifhed at 
London in 1594, and afterwards in 1604; and tho* 
Richard Carew’s name is prefixed to it, hath been 
principally aferibed by fomc perfons to his father. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Carew wrote alfo, “ The true and 
ready Way to learn the Latin Tongue,” in anfwer to 
a query, whether the ordinal y method of teaching the 
Latin by the rules of grammar be the beft mode of 
inftrufiing youths in that language ? This trafi is in- 
volved in Mr Hartlib’s book upon the fame fubjefi, 
and with the fame title. It is certain that Carew was 
a gentleman of confidet able abilities and literature, and 
that he was held in great cflimation by fome of the 
mod eminent fcholars of his time- He was particu- 
larly intimate with Sir Henry Spelman, who extols 
him for his ingenuity, virtue, and learning. 

Carew (George), brother to the fubieft of the iaft 
article, was educated in the imiverfity of Oxford, after 
which he fludied the law in the inns of court, and then 
travelled to foreign countries for farther improvement. 
On his return to his native country, he was called to 
the bar, and after fome time was appointed fccrctary 
to Sir Chriftopher Hatton lord chancellor of England. 
This was by the cfpccial recommendation of queen 
Elizabeth herfclf, who gave him a ptothonotarylhip in 
the chancery, and conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood In 1597, Sir George Carew, who was 
then a reader in chancery, was ft nt ambafiador to the 
king of Poland. In the next reign, he was one of the 
Commiflioners for treating with the Scotch concerning 
an union between the two kingdoms ; after which he 
was appointed ambafiador to the court of France, where 
kc continued from the latter cud of the year 1605 till 


1609. During his refidence in that country, he form- 
ed an intimacy with Thuanus, to whom he commu- 
nicated an account of the tranfafiions in Poland whilfl 
he was employed there, which was of great fcrvice to 
that admirable author in drawing up the 12 id book 
of his hidory. After Sir George Carew’s return from 
France, he was advanced to the important pod of ma- 
der of the court of Wards, which honourable fituation 
he did not long lire to enjoy ; for it appears fiora a 
letter written by Thuanus to Cambdcn in the fpring 
of 1613, that he was then lately deccafed. Sir George 
Carew married Thomafine, daughter of Sir Francis- 
Godolphin, great grandfather of the lord treafurer Go- 
dulphin, and had by her two Tons and three daughters. 
When Sir George Carew returned, in 1609, from his 
French embafiy, he drew up, and addrefied to James I. 
44 A Relation of the State of France, with the cha- 
rafiers of Henry IV. and the principal Perfouj of that 
Court.” The charafiers arc drawn from perfonal 
knowledge and clofe obfeivation, and might be of fcr- 
vice to a general hillorian of that period. The com- 
petition is perfpicuou* and manly, and entirely free 
from the pedantry which prevailed in the reign of 
J.imes I. but this is the left furpriling, as Sir George 
Carew’s tafle had been formed in a better aera, that of 
qureu Elizabeth. The valuable trafi we arc fpcaking 
of lay for a long time in MS. till happily falling into 
the hands of the earl of Hardwicke, it was communi- 
cated by him to Dr Birch, who publifhed it, in 1 749, 
at the end of his 44 Htftorical View of the Negocia- 
tions between the Courts of England, France, and* 
BrulTels, from 1592 to 1617.” That intelligent and 
indutbious writer jufltly obferves, that it is a mqdcL- 
upon which ambafladors may form and digeft their no- 
tions and reprefentations ; and the late celebrated poet 
Mr Gray hath fpoken of it as an excellent perform- 
ance. 

CAREY (Harry), a man diftinguifhed by both- 
poetry and mufic, but perhaps more fo by a certain, 
facctioufnrft, which made him agreeable to every bo- 
dy. He publifhed in 1 720 a little colle&ion of poems v 
and in 1731, fix cantatas, written and compofed by. 
himfclf. He alfo compofcd fundry fongs for modem 
comedies, particularly thofe in the 44 Piovoked Huf- 
band he wrote a farce ‘called 44 The Contrivances,’* 
in which were feveral little fongs to very pretty ain. of 
his own compofitiou : he alfo made two or three ltttta 
dramas for Goodman’s fields theatre, which were very 
favourably received. In 1729, he publifhed by fub- 
feription his poems much enlarged: with the addition 
of one intituled 44 Namby Pamby,” in which Am- 
brofe Philips is ridiculed. Carey’s talent, lays his hi- 
ftorian, lay in humour and unmalcvoleot fatirc : to ri- 
dicule the rant and bombaft of modern tragedies he 
wrote one, to which he gave the ft range title of 
44 Chrononhotonthologos*” afted in 1734. He alfo 
wrote a farce called 44 The Honcft Yorkfhireman.”' 
Carey was a thorough Engltfhmaa, and had an unfur- 
mouoiable averfion to the Italian opera and the fingers 
in it : he wrote a burlefquc opera on the fubjefi of 
the 44 Dragon of Wantley and afterwards a fcquel 
to it, intituled, 44 The Dragoncfs both which were 
eflt-emed a true burlefque upon the Italian opera. His 
qualities being of the cateiuining kind, he was led in* 
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C&rgador* to more expences than his finances could bear, and 
CariWwre l ^ U3 WM ^ rw l uc,1 ^y ' n diftrefs. His friend* however 
l fir. t uli. w<rc always ready to aflilt him by their little fubferip* 

« r — t — -» tions to his works: and encouraged by thefe, he re- 
published, in 1740, all the fon^s he h^d ever compo- 
sed, in a collection, intituled, 41 The Mufical Century, 
in 100 English Ballads, See/* and, in 1 743, his drama- 
tic works, in a fmall volume, 410. With all his mirth 
and good-humour, he feems to have been at times deep* 
ly afleCled with the malevolence of fomc of his own 
profcfiion, who, for reafons that no one can griefs at, 
were his enemies : and this, with the preflurc of his 
circumllanccs, 19 fuppofed to hare occafmned his un- 
timely end; for, about 1744, in a fit of defperhuon, 
he laid violent hands on himfrlf, and, at his houfe in 
Warner- ft rcet, Cold-bath Fields, pot a period to a 
life, which, fays Sir John Hawkins, had been led with- 
% out reprcach. It is to be noted, and it is fomewhnt 
Angular in fuch a character, that in all his fongs and 
poems on wine, love, and fuch kind of fubjcCH, he 
feems to have manifefted an inviolable regard for de- 
cency and good manners. 

CARGADORS, a name which the Dutch give to 
thofe brokers whole bu fine fa is to find freight for fliips 
outward bound, and to give notice to the merchants, 
who have commodities to fend by fea, of the ftiip^ that 
are ready to fail, and of the place* for which they arc 
bound. 

CARGAPOL, or KARGArot, the capital of a ter- 
ritory of the fame name, in the province of Dwina, in 
Mufcovy : E- Long. 36°. N. Lat. 63°. 

CARGO denotes all the merchandifes and eflc&s 
which are laden on board a (hip. 

Suprr-CARGO, a perfon employed by merchants to go 
a voyage, ever fee the cargo, and difpofc of it to the 
befl advantage. 

CARIA (anc. geog.), a country of the Hither A- 
fia ; whofe limits are extended by fomc, while they are 
COOtra&ed by others. M. la, Pliny, extend the mari- 
time Caria from Jafus and Halicamaffus, to Calynda, 
and the borders of Lycta. The inland Caria Ptolemy 
extends to the Meander and beyond. Cdr t Cariatety 
Cariath , Carjfla, and Cant, and Ceira , are the genti- 
litious names ; Ceriuj and Carkvt the epithets, in 
Cart terieulum, was a proverbial faying on a thing expo- 
fed to danger, but of no great value. The Carrs being 
the Swift of thofe'days, were hired andplarcdin the front 
of the battle, (Cicero. ) Cum Csrt CartjpXy denoted the 
behaviour of clowns. The Carts came originally from 
the iflands to the continent, being formerly fubjeft to 
Minos, and called Lrlrget : this the Cretans affirm, and 
the Cares deny, making themfclvts aborigines. They 
arc of a common original with the Myfi ar.d Lydi, 
having a common temple, of a very ancient (landing, 
at Mclafla, a town of Caria, called Jovts Carii 7 )elu- 
hum, (Herodotus.) Homer calls tire Carians, baiba- 
rians in language. 

CART ATI, a town of Italy, In the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Hither Calabria, with a bi- 
(hop’s fee, and the title of a principality. It is two 
miles from the gulf of Taranto, and 37 north-caft of 
Cofcnza. E. Long. 17. 19. N. Lat. 30. 38. 

CARIBBEE islands, a duller of iflands fituoted 
in the Atlantic ocean between 59 and 63 degrees of 
N*. 65. 


weft longitude, and between 1 1 and 1 8 degrees of north CsriMw* 
latitude. They lie in the form of a bow or femicirclc, ^ mQ *~ 
ilretching almoft from the coaft of Florida north, to T 
near the river Oroonoque. Thofe th»t lie neared the 
call have been called the Windward iJIanJs , the others 
the leeward, on account of the winds blowing gene- 
rally from the eatLrn point in thofe quarters. Abbe 
Raynal conjectures them to be the tops of very high 
mountains formerly belonging to the continent, which 
have been changed into iflands by fomc revolution that 
has laid the flat country under water. The direction 
of the Caribhce iflands, beginning from Tobago, is 
nearly north and N. N. W. This direction is conti- 
nued forming a line fomewhat curved towards the 
north-weft, and ending at Antigua. In this place the 
line becomes at once curved ; and extending itself in a 
ftraight direction to the well and north- well, meets in 
its courfe with Poito-Rico, St Domingo, and Cuba, 
known by the name of the Leeward IJlands t which are 
feparated from each other by channels of various 
breadths. Some of thefc arc fix, others if or 20 leagues 
broad ; but io all of them the foundings are from ICO 
to 1 20 or 1 50 fathoms. Between Grenada and St Vin- 
cent's therein alfo a fmall archipelago of 3c leagues, in 
which the foundings are not above ten fathom. The 
mountains in the Caribbee iflands run in the fame direc- 
tion as the iflands thcmfelvcs. The direction is fo re- 
gular, that if we were to confider the tops of thefc 
mountains only, independent of their bafes, they might 
be looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to the 
continent, of which Martinico would be the mofl north- 
wcftcrly promontory. The fprings of water which flow 
from the mountains in the Windward Iflands, run all 
in the wellcrn parts of thefe iflands. The whole caftan 
Coaft is without any running water. No fprings come 
down there from the mountains : and indeed they would 
have there been ufelefs j for after having run over a very 
fhort trad of land, and with great rapidity, they would 
have fallen into the fea. In Porto Rico, St Domingo, 
and Cuba, there arc a few' rivers that difeharge thcm- 
felvcs on the northern fide, and whofe fources rife in the 
mountains running from call to weft, that is, thro' the 
whole length of thefc iflaudi. From the other fide of 
the mountains facing the fouth, where the fea, flowing 
with great irrpetuofity, leaves behind it mark* of it* 
inundations, feveral rivers flow down, the mouths of 
which are capable of receiving tire larged (hips. The 
foil of the Caribbee* confills moftly of a layer of clay 
or gravel of different thickritfs; under which is a bed 
of ilone or rock. The nature of fome of thofe foils is 
better adapted to vegetables than others. In thofe 
places where the clay is drier and mere friable, and 
mixes with the leaves and remains of plants, a layer of 
earth is formed of greater depth than where the clay 
ii moifler. The find or gravel li2s different properties 
according to its peculiar nature; whertver it is lefs 
hard, left compact, and left porous, fmall pieces fepa- 
ratc thcmfelvcs from it, which, though diy, preferve 
a certain degree of coolncfs ufeful to vegetation. This 
foil is called in America a pumtce-Jlonc foil. Where* 
ever the clay and gravel do not go through fuch modi- 
fications, the foil becomes barren, as foon as the layer 
formed by the decompofitioii of the original plants is 
deftroyed.— By a treaty concluded in January 1660, 
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Cnrflvbee. between the French and Englilh, the Caribs were 
“ v ■“ confined to the iflands of St Vincent’* and Domi- 
nica, where all the fcaitered body of this people 
were united, and at that time did not exceed in num- 
ber 6000 men. See St Vincint’s and Dominica, 

A* the Caribbee iflands arc all between the tropics, 
their inhabitants arc expofrd, allowing for the varieties 
refnlting from difference offituation and foil, to a per- 
petual heat, which generally incrcafes from tlie rifing 
of the fun till an hour after noon, and then declines in 
proportion as the fun declines. The variations of the 
temperature of the air feem to depend rather on the 
wind than on the changes of the feafons. In thofc 
places where the wind dots not blow, the air is cxcef- 
iively hot, and none but the cafterly winds contribute 
to temper and rcfrelh it: thofc that blow from the 
fouth aud weft afford little relief ; but they are much 
lefs frequent and lefs regular than that which blows 
from the eaft. The branches of the trees expofed to 
the influence of the latter are forced round towards the 
weft : but their roots arc ftronger, and more extended 
under the ground, towards the cell than towards the 
weft ; and hcncc they arc caiily thrown down by ftrong 
weft winds or hurricanes from that quarter. The eall- 
erly wind is fcarcc felt in the Caribbee iftartds before 
9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, incrcafes in proportion 
ns the fun rifes above the horizon, and decreafes as it 
declines. Towards the evening it ccafcs catircly to 
blow on the coafts, but cot on the open fea. It has 
alfo been obferved, that it blows with more force, 
and more regularity, in the dog-days than at any other 
time of the year. 

The rain alfo contributes to the temperature of the 
Caribbee iflands, though not equally in them all. In 
tliofe places where the cafterly wind meet* with no- 
thing to oppofc its progrefs it difpds the clouds as 
they begin to rife, and caofes them to break either in 
the woods or upon the mountains. But whenever the 
fWms are too violent, or the blowing of the cafterly 
wind is interrupted by the changeable and temporary 
effeft of the fontherly and wcfterly ones, it then be- 
gins to rain. In the other Caribbee iflands, where 
this wind doc* not generally blow, the rains are fo fre- 
quent and plentiful, cfpec tally in the winter feafon, 
which Jails from the middle of July to the middle of 
October, that, according to the mod accurate obfer- 
vations, as much rain falls in one week a« in our cli- 
mates in a year. Inftead of thofc mild refreflung 
(hewers which fall in the European climates, the rains 
of the Carilibee iflands arc torrents, the found of which 
might be miftaken for hail, were not that almoft total- 
ly unknown under fo burning a Iky. Thcfc Ihowcrs 
indeed refrefh the air ; but they occalson a dampnefs, 
the cffc&s of which are not lefs difagrecable than fatal. 
The dead mull be interred within a few hours after 
they have expired. Meat will not keep fweet above 
04 hours. The fruits decay, w hether they we gather- 
ed lipt or before thrir maturity, lire bread muft be 
made up into bifcuits, to prevent its growing mouldy, 
i-’ommon wines turn four, and iron turns rufty, in a 
day’s time. The feeds can only be preferred by con- 
stant attention and care, till the proper fealou returns 
for lowing them. When the Caribbee iflands were 
firfl difeovered, the corn that was conveyed there for the 
fuppoit of the Europeans, was fo foon damaged, that it 
Vol. IV. Part. I. 


became neceffary to fend it out in the ear*. This ne- CariKhee 
ccffaiy precaution fo much enhanced the price of it, 
that few were able to purchafe it. Hour was then ' 

fubftituted in lieu of corn ; which lowered indeed the 
expcncesof tranfport, but had this inconvenience, that 
it was fooncr damaged* It was imagined by a mer- 
chant, that if the flour were entirely feparated from 
the bran, it would have the double advantage of being 
cheaper and keeping longer. He caufed it therefore 
to be lifted, and put the fineft flour into ftrong calks, 
and beat it clofc together with iron hammers, till it 
became fo clofc a body that the air could fearedy pe- 
netrate it. This method w*as found to anfwer the pur* 
pofc ; and if, by it, the flour cannot be preferred as 
long as in our dry and temperate climates, it may be 
kept for fix months, a year, or longer, according to the 
dcgTce of care taken in the preparation. 

However troublefome thcfc eft cels of the rain may * 
be, it is attended with fomc others ftill more formi- 
dable ; namely, frequent and dreadful earthquakes, 

Thcfc happening gcntrally during die time or towards 
the end of the rainy feafon, and when the tides are 
higheft, fomc ingenious naturalifts have fuppofed that 
there might be a connexion between them. The wa- 
ters of the Iky and of the Tea undermine, dig up, and 
ravage the earth in feveral different ways. Among 
the various (hocks to which the Caribbee iflands arecx* 
pofed from the fury of the boifterou* ocean, there is 
one diftinguilhed by the name of raids mam, or whirl* 
pool. It conftantly happens once, twice, or thrice, 
from July Vb October, and always on the weftern coafts, 
became it takes place after the time of the wcfterly or 
foutherly winds, or while they blow. The waves, 
which at a dillance frrrn to advance gently within 400 
or yoo yards, fuddcnly fwell again ft the (horc, as if 
atted upon in an oblique direction by fome fuperior 
force, and break with the greateft impetuoiity. The 
Ihips which are theu upon the coaft, or in the ruads 
beyond it, unable cither to keep their anchors or to 
put out to fea, are dalhed to pieces againfl the land, 
ar.d all on board moll commonly perilh. The hurri- 
cane is another terrible phenomenon in thcfc iflands, 
by which incredible damage is occasioned; but happily 
it occurs not often. 

The produce of the Caribbee iflands is exceedingly 
valuable to the Europeans, confiding of fugar, rum, 
molaffes, indigo, dec. a particular account of which is 
given under the names of the refpedtive iflands as thty 
occur in the order of the alphabet. 

CARIBBIANA, or Cariiuaka, the north call 
coaft of Terra Firma, in South America, other wife 
called Nr tv jftrpAiottA. 

CARICA, the fapaw ; A genus of the dccandria 
order, belonging to the diircia clafs of plants ; Mid in 
the natural method ranking under the 38th order, 7 W- 
eorex. The calyx of the male almoft none ; the corol- 
la is quinquefid and funnel-fhapcd ; the filaments in the 
tube of the corolla, a longer and fhorter one alternate- 
ly. The calyx of the female quinquedentated ; the co- 
rolla is pentapctalous, with five ftigmata; the fruit an 
unilocular and polyfpermous berry. 

Species. 1. The papaya riles with a thick, foft, her- 
baceous ftem, to the height of 18 or 20 feet, naked 
till within two or three feet of the top. The leaves 
come out on every fide, upon very long footftalk*. 
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Carfc*. Thofe which arc fituated undermoft arc almoft hori- 
* zontal, but tbofe on the top arc cre& : thefe leaves in 
full grown plants are very large, and divided into many 
lobes deeply fmuated. The ttcin of the plant, and alfo 
the footftalks of the leaves, are hollow. The flowers 
of the male plant are produced from between the leaves 
on tlie upper part of the plant. They have footftalks 
near two feet long ; at the end of which the flowers 
ftand in loofe clutters, each having a iV pa rate (hort 
footttalk : thefe arc of a pure white, and have an a- 
greeahle odour. The flowers of the female papaya al- 
fo come out from between the leaves towards the up- 
per part of the plant, upon very (hort footftalks, fit- 
ting dofc to the llem: they are large, and bdl-fhaped, 
compofed of fix petals, and arc commonly yellow j 
when thefe fall away, the germcn fwells to a Urge 
flefhy fruit, of the fixe of a (mail melon. Thefe fruits 
arc of different forms : fomc angular, and eomprefled 
at both ends ; others oval, or globular ; and fume py- 
ramidal. The fruit, and all the other parts of the 
tree abound with a milky acrid juice, which is applied 
for killing of ring-worms. When the roundilh fruit are 
nearly ripe, the inhabitants of India boil and cat them 
with their meat as we do turnips. They have Come- 
what the flavour of a pompion. Previous to boiling 
they foak them for fomc time in fait and water, to ex- 
tract the corrofivc juice ; unlefs the meat they arc to 
be boiled with Ihould be very fait and old, and then 
this juice being in iliem will make it as tender as a 
chicken. But they moiUy pickle the long fruit, and 
thus they make no bad fuccedancum for mango. The 
buds of the female flow ers are gathered, and made into 
a fwcct-mcat ; and the inhabitants are fucli good ma- 
nagers of the produce of this tree, that they boil the 
Adb of the ripe fruit into a repalk, and the inlides are 
eaten with ftigar in the manner of melons. — The ttcin 
being hollow, has given birth to a proverb in the 
Wet India iflands ; where, in fpeaking of a diffem- 
bling perfon, they fay he is as hollow as a Popo. 

2. The profopofa, differs from the other in having 
a branching ttalk, the lobes of the leaves entire, the 
flower of a rofc colour, and the fruit fhaped like a pear, 
and of a fweeter flavour than the papaya. 

Culture, &c. Thefe plants being natives of hot coun- 
tries, cannot be preferved tit Britain unlcfs conftantly 
kept in a warm ftovc, which fhould be of a proper 
height to contain them. They are eafily propagated 
by feeds, which are annually brought in plenty from 
the Weft Indies, though the feeds of the European 
plants ripen well. The feeds fliould be fown in a hot- 
bed early in the fpring : when the plants arc near tw'o 
inches high, they fhould be removed into feparate 
{mall pots, and each plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, carefully (hading them from the fun till they 
have taken root ; after which, they arc to be treated 
in the fame manner as other tender exotics. "When 
they arc removed into other pots, care mutt be taken 
as much as pofliblc to preferve the ball of earth about 
them, becaufe wherever their roots are laid bare they 
fcl • .om funrivc. When they arc grown to a large fixe, 
they make a noble appearance with their llrong up- 
right Hems, garnilhed on every fide near the top with 
Im^gc finning leaves, fpreading out near three feet all 
round the ftern : the flowers of the male fort coming 
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out in clutters on cyerv fide, and the fruit of the female Caiintn 
growing round the ftalks between the leaves, are fo # 
different from any thing of European production, as 
well to intitk thefe plants to a place in the gardens of 
the curious. The fruit of the firtt fpecies is by the 
inhabitants of the Caribbcc iflands eaten with pepper 
and fugar as melons, but is much inferior to a melon 
in its native country ; but tbofe which have ripened in 
Britain were deteftable: the only ufe to which Mr Mil- 
ler fays he has know-n them put was, when they were 
about half grow n, to foak them in fait water to get 
out the acrid juice, and then pickle them for onangos, 
to which they are a good fubititute. 

CARICATURA, in painting, denotes the conceal- 
ment of real beauties, and the exaggeration of ble- 
mifhes, but ftill fo as to preferve a refemblancc of the 
objeft. The word is Italian ; formed of carica , a 
load, burden, or the like. 

CARICOUS, an epithet given to fuch tumor* as 
rcfemble the figure of a fig. They are frequently found 
in the piles. 

CAR IER, the corruption or mortification of a bone. 

See Medicine and Surgery, Index, 

CARIGNAN, a fortified town of Piedmont, (hun- 
ted on the river Po, about feven miles fouth of Turin. 

E. Ixuig. 7. 25. N. Eat. 44. 30. It was taken in 1 544 
by the French ; who dcmoliihed the fortifications, but 
{pared the cattle. It was alfo taken, and retaken, in 
1691. 

CARILLONS, a fpecies of chimes frequent in the 
low countries, particularly at Ghent and Antwerp* 
and played on a number of bells in a belfrev, forming 
a complete (cries or fade of tones and femitoRcs, like 
thofe on the harp G chord and organ. There are petals 
communicating wuth the great bells, upon which the 
cariUoneur with his feet plays the bale to fprigiktly airs, 
performed with the two hands upon the upper ipecies 
of keys. Thefe keys arc projc^ling flicks, wide enough 
afunder to be ftruck with violence and velocity by 
either of the hands edgeways, without the danger 
of hitting the neighbouring key. The player is 
provided with a thick leather covering for the little 
finger of each hand, to guard again ft the violence of 
the ttrokc. Thefe carillons arc heard through a large 
town. 

CARINA, a Latin term, properly fignifying the ietl 
of a (hip ; or that long piece 01 timber running along 
the bottom of the (hip from head to item, upon which 
the whole ftru&ure is built or framed. 

Carina is alfo frequently ufed for the whole caps* 
city or bulk of a (hip ; containing the hull or all the 
fpacc below the deck. Hence the word is alfo fomc- 
timcs ufed by a figure for the whole (hip. 

Carina is alfo ufed in the ancient architcfrure. The 
Romans gave the name carina to all buildings in form 
of a (hip, as we ftill give tiic name nave to the middle 
or principal vault of our Gothic churches ; becaufe it 
has that figure. 

Carina, among anaiomifts, is ufed to denote the 
fpitux dttrfi ; as likewife for the fibrous rudiments or 
embryo of a chick appearing in an incubated egg. 

The carina confide of the entire vertebr* % as they appear 
after ten or twelve days incubation. It is thus called, 
becaufe crooked in form of the keel of a (hip— Bou- 
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CartnoU nifts alfo, for the like reafon, ufe the word forma, to CARKE, denotes the 30th part of a sarplar of 
Ij exprcfs the lower pctalum of a papilionaceous flower. wool. 

CxriQo. Carinjc were alfo weepers 01 women hired among CARLE. See Churl. 

* * the ancient Romans to weep at funerals: they were CARI.ETON (Sir Dudley), was horn in Oxford- 

th us called from Carta, the country whence moll of (hire, 1573, and bred in Chrill-church college. He 
them came. . went as fecrctary to Sir Ralph Winwood into the Love 

CARINOLA, an cpifcopal town of Italy, in the Countries, when king James rcfigned the cautionary 
kingdom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro. E. Long, towns to the States ; and was afterwards employed for 
15. 5. N. Lat. 41. 13. 20 years as ambaflador to Venice, Savoy, ami the U- 

CAR 1 NTHI A, a duchy of Germany, in the circle nited Provinces. King Charles created him vifcour.t 
of Auflria, bounded by the archbifhopric of Salt/burg Dorcheilcr, and appointed him one of his principal fe- 
on the north, and by Camiola and the Venetian terri- Cretan cs of Hate ; in which office he died in 1631. He 
torics on the fouth, on the weft by Tyrol, -and on the was efteemed a good ftaleftnan, though an lioncllman; 
call by Stiria. A part of this country was anciently and publilhed feveral political works, 
called Carnia, and the inhabitants Corns ; but the for- CARLINA, the carline thistle: A genus of 
mcr afterwards obtained the name of Carintbii, and the the polygamia tcqualis order, belonging to the fynge- 
latter Cnrantar.i or Carmthi . The air of this country ncfia clats of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
is cold, and the foil in general mountainous and bar- ing under the 49th order, Compofit*. The calyx is 
ren ; but there arc fome fruitful dales and valleys in it, radiated with long coloured marginal fcalcs. There 
which pioducc wheat and other grain. The lakes, are feven fpecies, only one of which i» a native of Bri- 
brooks, and rivers, which are very numerous, abound tain, viz. the vulgaris. The others are natives of the 
with tiih ; and the mountains yield lead and iron, and fouth of France or Italy ; and are very eafily propa- 
in many places arc covered with woods. The river gated in this country by feeds, which mull be fown on 
Drave, which runs acrofs the country, is the mod con- a bed of frefti undunged earth, where they are to re- 
iidcrablc in Carinthia. The inhabitants are partly dc- main, as they do not bear tranfplanting. When the 
feendants of the ancient Germans, and partly of the plants appear above ground, they ihuuld be carefully 
/iclavonians or Wends. The Hates arc conftitutcd as weeded, and afterwards thinned, leaving them about 
in Auftria, and their affemblics are held at Clagenfurt. ten inches or a foot afuuder. The fecund year moil 
The archbiftiop of Saltzburg and the bilhop of Bam- of them wiU flower: but, unlcfs the feafon proves dry, 
berg have confiderable territories in this country. Chri- they rarely produce good feeds in this country, and 
ilianity was planted here in the 7th century. The fome of the plants decay foon after they have flowered, 
only profeflion tolerated at prefent is the Roman Ca- fo that it is pretty difficult to maintain them here, 
tholic. The bilhops arc thofe of Gurk and Lavant, The roots are ufed in medicine, and for that purpofe 
who arc fubjed to the archbiihop of Saltzburgh. This arc imported from thofe countries where the plants 
duchy was formerly a part of Bavaria. In the year grow naturally. As we receive them, they are about 
1282, the emperor Rodolph I. gave it to Maynad an inch thick, externally of a rufty brown colour, cor* 
count of Tyrol, on condition that when his male iffuc roded as it were on the furface, and perforated with 
failed, it (hould revert to the houfe of Auftria; which numerous fmall holes, appearing on the furface as if 
happened in 1331. Carinthia has its particular go- worm-eaten. They have a llrong fmell, and a fub- 
vernor or land-captain , as he is called ; and contributes acrid, bittcrifli, weakly, aromatic tafte. They arc 
annually towards the expence of the military citablifh- looked upon to be warm alexiphannics and diapho- 
ment 637,695 florins. Only one regiment of foot is reties. Frederic Hoffman the Elder relates that he 
ufually quartered in it. has obferved a decoction of them in broth to occalion 

CAR 1 PI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkish army, vomiting. They have been for fome time greatly 
The caripi, to the number of about 1000, arc not flaves, cftccraea among foreign phyficians ; but never weie 
nor bred up in the feraglio, like the reft; but are gene- much in ufe in this country. The prefent practice 
rally Moors or renegado Chriilians, who having follow- has entirely rcjc&cd them, nor are they often to be 
ed adventures, being poor, and having their fortune to met with in the (hops. 

• feck by their dexterity (and courage, have arrived at CARLINE, or Caroline thistle. See Carli- 
the rank of horfe-guards to the Grand Signior. ha. It is faid to have been difeovered by an angel to 

CARISSA, in botany: A genus of the monogyma Charlemagne, to cure his army of the plague ; whence 
order r belonging to the pentandria dafs of plants ; and its denomination. 

in the natural method ranking under the 30th order, Car line, or Caroline , a hirer coin current in the 

Contort*. It has two many-feeded berries. Neapolitan dominions, and worth about 41L of our 

CARITAS. — The pacvlum car if arts, or grace-cup, money, 
xvas an extraordinary allowance of wine or other liquors, Caklines, or Carlings, in a (hip, two pieces 
wherein the religious at feftivals drank in cummcmo- of timber lying fore and aft, along from one beam to 
ration of their founder and benefadors. another, directly over the keel ; terving as a founda- 

CARISBROOK-castle, a caftlc fituated in the tion for the whole body of the (hip. On thefc the 
middle of the iffc of Wight, where king Charles I. was ledges reft, whereon the planks of the deck and other 
imprifoued. W. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 50. 40. matters of carpentry arc made fall. The carlines 

CAR ISTO, an cpiicopal city of Greece, in the call- have their ends let into the beams called culver-tail- 
cm part of the iffand of Ncgropont, near Cape I.oro. wife. 

E. Loug. 24. 15. N. Lat. 3H. 6. C.inu si- Knees, are timbers going athwart the fhip, 

Y 2 from 
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Cirtifiv ford from the fides to the hatch-way, (erring to fudain the 
Caritfle. ,£eck on 

’ CARLINGFORD, a port-town of Ireland, fcated 
on Carlingford bay, in the county of I^ouht, and pro- 
vince of Lcinfter, 22 miles north of Drogheda. W. 
Long. 6. 24. N. Lat. 24. j. 

CARLISLE, the capital city of the county of Cum- 
berland, fcated on the fouth of the river Eden, and be- 
tween the Pettcrcl on the cad, and the Caude on the 
weft. It is furrounded by a ftrong ilone-wall, and has 
a pretty large caftk* in the weftern part of it, as alfo a 
citadel in the calleni part, built by Henry VIII. It 
flouriihed in the time of the Romans, as appears from 
the antiquities that are to be met with here, and the 
Roman coins that have been dug up. At the departure 
of the Romans this city was ruined by the Scots ar.d 
Fitts* and was not rebuilt till the year 680, by Eg- 
frid, who eneampuffed it with a wall, ar.d repaired the 
church. In the 8th and 9th centime*, the whole coun- 
try was again ruined, and the city laid defnlate by the 
incurfions of the Norwegians and Danes. In this con- 
dition it remained till the time of William Ruins; who 
repaired the walls and the ctftle, and caufed the hotifet 
lo be rebuilt. It was fortified by Henry I. as a bar- 
rier againft Scotland ; he* alfo placed a garrifon in it, 
and made it un epifcopal fee. It was twice taken by 
the Scots, and afterwards burnt accidentally in the 
reign of Richard II. The cathedral, the fuburbs, and 
1 500 houfes, were deftroyed at that time. It is at 
prvfent in a good condition ; and ha« three gales, the 
KngbOl on the fouth, the Scotch cn the north, and 
Irith on the weft. It has two parities, and as many 
churches, St Cutbbert and St Mary’s, the lull of 
which is the cathedral, and is fi parated from the town 
by a wall of it* own. The eaftem part, which is the 
neweft, is a curious piece of wurkmanfhip. The choir 
with the aides is 7 1 feet broad ; and has a ftately caft 
window 48 feet high and 30 broad, adorned with cu- 
rious pillars. The roof is elegantly vaulted with wood; 
and is embclltflied with the arms of England and 
France quartered ; as alfo with Piercv's, Lucy’s, War- 
ren's, Mowbray’*, and many other*. In the choir are 
the monuments of three biroopft who arc buried there. 
The fee was eretted in 1133 by king Henry 1 . and 
made fuffragnn to the archbifhop of York. The ca- 
thedral church here had been founded a ihort time be- 
fore by Walter, deputy in thefe parts for king William 
Rufus, and by him dedicated to the Virgin Mar)*. He 
Ekewiie built a monaftcry, and filled it with canons 
regular of St Auguflinc. This foundation continued 
till the diffolution of mooafterie.s, when its lands were 
added to the fee, and the maintenance of a dean, &c. 
placed here in their room. The church was almoft 
ruined by the ufurper Cromwelband his foldters ; and 
has never fmee recovered its former beauty, although 
repaired after the reiteration. This dioccfc contains 
the gixateft part of the counties of Cumberland and 
Wcftrr.orcbmd, in which arc only ^3 parifhes ; but 
thefe (as all the northern are) exceeding large; and of 
them 1 8 are impropriations. Here is one archdeacon, 
we. of Carlifle. The fee is valued in the king’s books 
at L. 330 : 4 : 1 1?, but is computed to be worth annu- 
ally L. 2800. The clergy's tenth amounts only to 
L. tfii : 1 : 7i. To this cathedral belong a bifhop, 
a dean, a chancellor, an archdeacon, four prebendaries. 
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eight minor canons, flee. and other inferior officers and Carkxk 
fervants. K 

The Pitts wall, which was built acrofs the country 
from Newcaftle, terminates near this place. Carlifle 
was a fortified place, and ftill has its governor and 
lieutenant-governor, hut nogarrifon. It was taken by 
the rebels, Nov. 15. 1 745; and was retaken by the 
duke of Cumberland on the 10th of December follow- 
ing, and deprived of its gates. It is governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, bcc. and has a 
confidcrable market on Saturdays. The manufattures 
of Carlifle are chiefly of printed linens, for whiih near 
3000/. per annum is paid in duties. It is alfo noted 
for a great manufatture of whips, in which a great 
number of children are employed. — Salmons appear ia 
the Eden in number*, fo early as the month* of De- 
cember and January; and the London and even New- 
caftle markets are (applied with early full from this 
river : but it is remarkable, that they do not vifit the 
Efk in any quantity till April ; notwithftanding the 
mouths of the two rivers are at a fmall diftaucc from 
each other.-— ChrliOe fends two members to parliament, 
and gives title of Earl to a branch of the Howard 
family. 

OARLOCK, in commerce, a fort ofifinglnfs, made 
with the flurgcon's -bladder, imported from Archangel. 

The chief ufe of it is for clarifying wine, but il is alfa 
ufed by the dyers. The heft car lock cones from Aftnt- 
can, where a great quantity of fturgeon is caught. 

CARLOS FAD, or CaaisTAn, a town of Sweden 
in Wermcland, feated on the lake Warmer, in E. Long*. 

14. 4. N. Lat. 59. 16. 

Carlostap, or CarffiaJt, a town of Hungary, ca- 
pital of Croatia, and the ufual refidence of the gover- 
nors of the province. It is fated on the liver kuiph, 
in E. Long. 16. 5. N. Lat. 45. 34. 

CARLOWITZ, a fmall town of Hungary, in Scla- 
vonia, remarkable for a peace concluded here between 
the Turks and Clirifttans in (669. It is feated on the 
weft fide of tke Danube, in E. Long. 19. 5. N. Lat. 

45 - * 5 * . 

CARLSCRONA. or CA»urc:itoow,afea-port town 
in the Baltic, belonging to Sweden. It derives its 
origin and name from Charles XI. who full laid the 
foundation* of a new town in 1680, and removed the 
fleet from Stockholm to this place, on account of its 
advantageous fit nation in the centre of the Swcdifl! 
feas, and the fuperiot fecurity of its harbotrr. The 
greatefl part of Carifcrofu Hands upon a fmall rocky 
riland, which rifes gently in a bay of the Baltic ; the 
fuburbs extend over another fmall rock, and along the 
mole clofc to the baton where the fleet is moored. The 
way into the town from the main land is carried over 
a dyke to an ifland, and from thence along two long 
wooden bridges joined by a barren rock. The town 
is fpacious, and contain* about 18,000 inhabitants. 

It is adorned with one or two handfoinr churches, and 
a few tolerable houfes of brick ; but the generality of 
buildings are of wood. The fuburbs are fortified to- 
wards the land by a Hone-wall. The entrance into 
the harbour, which by nature is extremely difficult 
from a number of ihoals and rocky ifland*, is ftill fur- 
ther fecured from the attack of an enemy's fleet by 
two ftrong forts built on two iftands, under the batte- 
ries of which all vdTels mult pafs. 

Formerly 
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CarMhflt Formerly re (Tela in this port, when careened and 
II repaired, were laid upon their Tides in the open har- 

* rtT,t hour, until a dock, according to a plan given by Pol- 

hcim, was hollowed in the folid rock : it was begun 
in 1714, and tinifhed in 1724; but as* it was too 
fmall for the adniiifion of men of war, it has lately 
been enlarged, and is now capable of receiving a (hip 
of the firft rate. But new ducks have been begun 
upon a llupendous plan worthy of the ancient Romans. 
According to the original fcheine, it was intended to 
COftHruft 30 docks, for building and laying up the 
largeft (Trips, at the extremity of the harbour. A 
large bafon, capable of admitting two men of war, is 
designed to communicate, by fl dices, with two fmaller 
bafons, from each of which are to extend, like the 
radii of a circle, five rows of covered docks : each row 
is to be feparated by walls of done ; and each duck to 
be provided with fiuice-gatrs, fo us to be filled or 
emptied by means of pumps* Clofe to the docks, 
magazines for naval (lores are to be conilructcd, and 
the whole to be inclolcd with a done-wall. The pro- 
ject was begun in 1757; but was much neglcfled until 
the acceffioa of his prefent majctly, wiio warmly pa- 
tronized the arduous undertaking. At the commence- 
ment of the works, I*, ay, coo were annually expended 
upon them ; which fum has been lefletied to abogt 
L. 6000 per annum, and the number of docks reduced 
to 20. The firil dock was finished in 1 779, and it 
was computed that the whole number would be exe- 
cuted in 20 years. 

CARLSTADT, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Franconia, and bilhopric of Wurtlburg, feated on 
the river Mains, in E. l^ong. 9. yr. N. l*at. 50. o* 

CARLTON, a town in Norfolk held by this te- 
nure, that they (hall prelent 1000 herrings baked in 
14 pits to the king, wherever he (hall be when they 
firil come in feolon. 

CARMAGNIOI.A, a fortified town of Italy, in 
Piedmont, with a good cattle. It was taken hy the 
French in 1691, and retaken by prince Eugene the 
fame year. It is feated in a country abounding in 
corn, flax, and filk, near the river Po, in E. Long. 
7. 31. N. Lat 44. 43. 

CARMANIA (anc. geog.), a country of Afia, to 
the eai\ of Pcrfia, having Part h la to the north, Gc- 
drofi.a to the caft, to the fouth the Pcrfian Gulf or 
Sea in part, and in part the Indian, called the Carma • 
4*24 Sea, diftinguifhed into C.irmania Dcfrrta , and Car- 
mania Propria ; the former lying to the fouth of Pkr- 
thia ; and to the fouth of that, the Propria , quite to 
the Tea. Its name is from the Syriac, Carma, figni- 
fying a M vine,” for which that country was famous, 
yielding clutters three feet long. Now Kerma*, or 
Carimania, a province of modern Pcrfia. 

CARMEL, a high mountain of Pale (line, (landing 
on the fltirts of the fea, and forming the mod re- 
markable head-land on all that coatt. It extends caft- 
ward from the fea as far as the plain of Jcareel, and 
from the city of that name quite to Car (area on the 
fouth. It feems to have had the name of Carmel from 
its great fertility ; this word, according to the He- 
brew import, fignifying the vine of God , and is ufed 
in feripture to denote any fruitful fpot, or any place 
planted with fruit trees. This mountain, we are af- 
fured, was very fertile. Mr Sandys acquaints u$, that. 


when well cultivated, it abounds with olives, vines, Carmelites. 

and variety of fruits and herbs both medicinal and aro- J { 

matic. Others, however, reprefent it as rather dry 

and barren ; which perhaps may have happened from 

the negleiT of agriculture fo common in all parti of 

thq TurkKh empire, efpecially where they arc expo fed 

to the incurfions of the Arabs. Carmel is the name 

of the mountain, and of a city built on it ; as well as 

of a heathen deity worflupped in it, but without either 

temple or ttatue : though anciently there mud have 

been a temple, as we are laid that this mountain was 

a favourite retreat of Pythagoras, who fpent a good 

deal of thne in the temple, without any perfon with 

him. But what hath rendered mount Carmel mod 

celebrated and revered both hy Jews and Chrittiaas, 

is its having been the refidencc of the prophet Elijah, 

who is fuppofed to have lived there in a cave (which 

is there (hown ) , before he was taken up into heaven. 

CARMELITES, an order of religious, making 
one of the four tribes of mendicants or begging friars ; 
and taking its name from mount Carmel, formerly in- 
habited by Eliao, Elifln, and the children of the pro- 
phets ; from whom this older pretends to defeend in 
an uninterrupted fuccrfiion. The manner in which they 
make out their antiquity has fiimething in it too ridi- 
culous to be rehearfed. Some among them pretend 
they arc defendants of Jcfus Chrill ; others go further, 
and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the ancient 
druids regular branches of their order. Phocas, a Qreec 
monk, fpcaks the mod re&fonably. He fays, that in hi» 
time, ufly, Elias’s cave was dill extant on the moun- 
tain ; near which were the remains of a building which 
intimated that there had been anciently a monadcry ; 
that, Tome years before, an old monk, a pried of Ca- 
labria, by revelation, as he pretended, from the pto- 
phet Elias, fixed there, and affcmbled ten brothers. — Its 
H09, Albert, patriarch of Jerufalem, gave the loli- 
caries a rigid rule, which Papebroch has iince printed. 

In 12 1 7,0 r, according to others, 122**, pope Hooo- 
riui III. approved and confirmed it. This rule con- 
tained 16 articles ; one of which confined them to their 
cells, and enjoined them to continue day and night in 
prayer ; another prohibited the brethren having any 
property ; another enjoined fading from the featt of the 
holy.crofs till Rader, except on Sundays; abdiuer.ee at 
all times from flelh was enjoined by another article ; 
one obliged them to manual labour ; another impofed a 
drift filence on them from vefpcrs till the tierce the 
next day. 

The peace concluded by the emperor Frederic IL 
with the Saracens, in the year 1229, fo disadvantage- 
ous to Chriftcndom, and fo beneficial to the infidels, 
occafioned the CarmcKtes to quit the Holy Iomd, un- 
der Alan the fifth general of the order. He firft lent 
(ome of the religious to Cyprus, who landed there ia 
the year 1238, and founded a monadcry iu the forett 
of Fortania. Some Sicilians, at the (ame time, leaving 
mount Carmel, returned to their own country, where 
they founded a monastery in the fuburbs of Medina. 

Some Englilh departed out of Syiia, in the year 1:4a, 
to found others in England. Others of Provence, in the 
year 1244, founded a monafiery in the defart of At- 
gualatcs, a league from Marfeiltcs : and thus, the num- 
ber of their monafterics incrcaling, they held their Eu- 
ropean general chapter in the year 1245, at their mo- 
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nailery of Aylcsford in England. — Thi« order is fo 
much incrcafcd, that it has, at prefent, 38 provinces, 
befides the congregation of Mantua, in which arc 54 
mnnafteries, under a vicar- general ; and the congrega- 
tions of Barefooted Carmelites in Italy and Spain, which 
have their peculiar generals. 

After the eftablifhment of the Carmelites in Europe, 
their rule was in fomc rcfpc£U altered ; the firil time, 
by pope Innocent IV. who added to the firft article a 
precept of chaftity, and relaxed the 1 ith which enjoins 
abftinencc at all times from flcfli, permitting them, 
when they traveled, to eat boiltd flcfli : this pope like- 
wife gave them leave to eat in a common rcfcAory, and 
to keep allies or mules for their life. Their rule was 
again mitigated by the popes Eugenius IV. and Pius II. 
.Hence the order is divided into two branches, vis. 


the Carmelites of tie ancient ol/fervance t called the moderate 
or mitigated ; and thofc of the Jlrifl obfervance , who are 
the iarefocted Carmelites ; a reform fet on foot in >540, 
by S. There fa, a nun of the convent of Avila, in 
Caftilc : thefe lail arc divided into two congregations, 
that of Spain and that of Italy. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at firft white, and 
the cloak laced at the bottom with fevcral lids. But 
pope Honorius IV. commanded them to change it for 
that of the Minims. Their fcapulaty is a fmall woollen 
habit of a brown colour, thrown over their (boulders. 
They wear no linen fhirts ; hut inftcad of them linfey- 
wolfey, which they change twice a- week in the fura- 
imr, and once a-week in the winter. 

If a monk of this orderlies with a woman, he is pro- 
hibited faying mafs for three or four yeais, is declared 
infamous, and obliged to difeipline himfelf publicly 
or.ee a-week. If he is again guilty of the fame fault, 
his penance is doubled $ and if a third time, he is ex- 
pelled the order. 

CARMEN, an ancient term among the Latins, ufed 
in a general fenfe to fignify a verfc ; but more particu- 
larly to fignify a fpcll, charm, form of expiation or exe- 
cration, couched in a few words placed in a my (lie or- 
der, on which its efficacy depended. Pczron derives 
the word carmen from the Celtic earm , the (hout of 
joy, or the verfes which the ancient bards fung to en- 
courage the foldiers before the combat.— Carmen was 
anciently a denomination given alfo to precepts, laws, 
prayers, imprecations, and all folemn formulae couched 
in a few words placed in a certain order, though writ- 
ten in profe. In which fenfe it was that the elder Cato 
wrote a Carmen de moriius , which was not in verfe, but 
in profe. 

CARMENTALIA, afeaflamong the ancient Ro 
mans, celebrated annually upon the 1 ith of January, in 
honour of Carmenta, or Carmentis, a prophetefa of 
Arcadia, mother of Evandcr, with whom (he came in- 
to Italy 60 years before the Trojan war. The folem- 
nity was alfo repeated on the 15th of January, which 
is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia relata . 
This feall was eftablifhed on occafton of a great fecun- 
dity amog the Roman dames, after a general reconci- 
liation with their hulbands, with whom they had been 
at variance, in regard of the ufeof coaches being prohi- 
bited them by an c<li& of the fenate. This fcaft was ce- 
lebrated by the women : he who offered the facrifice* 
was called facerdos carmentaJis. 

CARMINATIVES, medicines ufed in colics, or 
other flatulent diforders, to difpcl the wind. 
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The word comes from the Latin carmbare, to card 
or teaze wool, and figuratively to attenuate and difeufs 
wind or vapours, and promote their difeharge by perfpi- 
ration. Though Dr Quincy makes it more myflerious : 
He fays it- comes from the word carmen , taking it in 
the fenl'e of an invocation or charm ; and makes it to 
have been a general name for all medicines which ope- 
rated like charms, 1. e. in an extraordinary manner. 
Hence, as the moll violent pains were frequently thofc 
arifing from pent-up wind, which immediately ceafe 
upon difperlion ; the term carminative became in a pe- 
culiar fenfe applied to medicines which gave relief in 
windy cafes, as if they cured by inchantmcnt : but this 
interpretation feems a little too far flrained. 

CARMINE, a powder of a very beautiful red co- 
lour, bordering upon purple ; and ufed by painters in 
miniature, though rarely on account of its great price. 
The manner of preparing it 1*9 kept a fccrct by the co- 
lour-makers ; neither do any of thofc receipts which 
have for a long time been publilhcd concerning the pre- 
paration of this and other colours at all anfwer the 
purpofe. See CoLort- Making. 

CARMONA, a town of Italy in Frioli, and in the 
county of Goritz, feated on a mountain near the river 
Indri. It belongs to the houfc of Aufiria. E. Long. 
5. 37. N. L»t. 46. 1 y. 

Carmona, an ancient town of Spain in Andalufia. 
The gate towards Seville is one of the molt extraor- 
dinary pieces of antiquity in all Spain. It is Tested in 
a fertile country, 1 5 miles caft of Seville. W. Long. 5. 
37. N. Lat. 37. 24. 

CARNATION, in botany. Sec Diakthus. 

CjKKJTios-Co/our, among painters, is underfiood 
of all the parts of a picture, in general, which represent 
fielh, or which are naked and without drapery. Titian 
and Corregio in Italy, and Rubens and Vandyke in 
Flanders, excelled in carnations.— In colouring for flclfi,^ 
there is fo great a variety, that it is hard to lay down 
any general rules for inftru&ion therein } neither anc 
there any regarded by thofe who have acquired a (kill 
this way : the various colouring for carnations may be 
cafily produced, by taking more or lefs red, blue, yel- 
low, or biilrr, whether for the firil colouring, or for 
the finifhing : the colour for women Ihould be bluilh, 
for children a little red, both fVelh and gay ; and for 
the men it Ihould incline to yellow, cfpccially if they 
arc old. 

Carnation, among dyers. To dye a carnation, or 
red rufe colour, it is directed to take liquor of wheat 
bran a fufficient quantity, alum three pounds, tartar 
two ounces ; boil them and enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth ; after it has boiled three hours, cool and 
walh it : take frclh clear bran liquor a fufficient quan- 
tity, madder five pounds ; boil and fodden according 
to art. — The Bow dyers know that the folution of ju- 
pitcr, or delved tin, being put in a kettle to the aluxn 
and tartar, in another procefs, makes the cloth, See. 
attra£l the colour into it, fo that none of the cochineal 
is left, but the whole is abforbed by the cloth. 

CARNEAJDES, a celebrated Greek philofophcr, 
was a native of Cvrene in Africa, and founder of the 
third academy. He was fo fond of tludy, that he not 
only avoided all entertainments, but forgot even to eat 
at his own table ; his r iaid-fervant Melilfa was obliged 
to put the victuals into his hand. He was an antago- 
111ft of the Stoics ; and applied himfelf with great ca- 
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Cimetdes gcmcfs to refute the works of Cbryfippus, one of the 
Carom tn0 ^ Cc kkratcd philofophers of their led. The power 
■ of his eloquence was dreaded even by a Roman feuate. 

The Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay 
a fine of 500 talents for plundering the city of Oropug, 
fent ambaiTadors to Rome, who got the fine mitigated 
to ioa talents. Carneades the academic, Diogenes 
the Stoic, and Crilolaus the Peripatetic, were charged 
with this embaiTy. Before they had an audience of 
the fenate, they harangued to gTtat multitudes in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Carncadcs’s eloquence was di- 
fiinguilhcd from that of the others by its Axength and 
rapidity. Cato the elder made a motion in the fenate, 
tint thefe ambafiadors fliould be immediately fent back, 
becuufe it was very difficult to difeetn the truth thro* 
the arguments of Carneades. The Athenian arnbaf- 
fadors (faid many of the fenators) were fent rather to 
force ua to comply with their demands, than to folicit 
them by perfuaiion; meaning, that it was impoflible 
to refill the power of that eloquence with which Car- 
neades addrefled himfelf to thun. According to Plu- 
tarch, the youth at Rome were fo charmed by the fme 
orations of this philofopher, that they forfook their cx- 
creifes and other dtverfioua, and were carried with a kind 
of madnefs to philofophy ; the humour of nhilofophifing 
fpreading like enthufiafm. This grieved Cato, w’ho was 
particularly afraid of the fubtilty of wit and Arength of 
argument with which Carneades maintained cither fide 
of a qucAion. Carneades harangued in favour of juf- 
tice one day, and the next day againA it, to the admi- 
ration of all who heard him, among whom were Galba 
and Cato, the greatefi orators ot Rome. This was 
his element; he delighted in demolilhing his own work; 
becaufe it ferved in the end to confirm his grand prin- 
ciple, that there art* only probabilities or rei’coiblances 
of truth in the mind of man ; fo that of two things 
^ dircftly oppofite, either may be chofcn indifferently. 

Quintilian remarks, that though Carneades argued in 
favour of injuAice, yet he himiclf aited according to 
the firidl rules of juAice. The following was a maxim 
of Carneades : 44 If a man privately knew that his ene- 
my, or any other perfon whofe death might be of ad- 
vantage to him, would come to fit down on grafs in 
which there lurked an afp, he ought to give him no- 
tice of it, though it were in the power of no perfon 
whatever to blame him for being filcat.” Carneades, 
according to fomc, lived to be 85 years old; others make 
him to be 90 : his death is placed in the 4th year of 
the 1 62d Olympiad. 

CARNEDDE, in Britilh antiquity, denote heaps 
of Aoncs fuppofed to be druidical remains, and thrown 
together on occaiion of confirming and commemora- 
ting a covenant. Gen. xxxi. 46. They are very com- 
mon in the ifle of Anglcfcy, and were alfo ufvd as 
(cpulchral monuments, in the manner of tumuli ; for 
Mr Rowland found a curious urn in one of thefe car- 
nedde. Whence it may be inferred, that the Britons 
had the cuAom of throwing Aoncs on the deccafcd. 
From this euAoin is derived the Welch proverb, Earn 
afdybaty 14 ill betide thee.” 

CARNEIA, in antiquity, a fcAiva] in honour of 
Apollo, fumamed Canieus, held in mo A citits of 
Greece, but cfpcciaUy at Sparta, where it was firll fh- 
ftituted. 

The reafon of the name, as well as the occafion of 
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the inAitution, is controverted. It laAcd nine days, Came? 
beginning on the 13th of the month Carncus. The ^ lL 
ceremonies were an imitation of the method of living * 

and difciplinc ufed in camps. 

CARNEL. — The building of ftiips firff witli their 
timber and beams, and after bringing on their planks, 
is called carnd-mark, to diffioguifii it from clinch- 
work. 

Vcffels alfo which go with mizzcn-fails in Acad of 
main-fails arc by fome called camels. 

CARNELLA^J, in natural hi Aorv, a precious Aone, 
of which there are three kinds, diAinguifited by three 
colours, a red, a yellow, and a white. The red is very 
well known, among us ; is found in roundilh or oval 
maffes, much like our common pebbles ; and is gene- 
rally met with between an inch and two or three inches 
in diameter : it is of a fine, compa&, and clofc tex- 
ture; of a gloffy furface; and, in the fcVtral fpceimeus, 
is of all the degrees of red, from the puldl flcfii-co- 
lour to the deepcA blood-red. It is generally free 
from fpots, clouds, or variegations ; but fometimes 
it is veined very beautifully witli an extremely pale 
red, or with white ; the veins forming concentric cir- 
cles, or other lefs regular figures, about a nucleus, in 
the manner of thofe of agates. The pieces of carnc- 
lian which are all of one colour, and perfcdly free from 
veins, are tliofe which our jewellers generally make 
ufc of for feals, though the variegated ones are much 
more beautiful. The carneliau is tolerably hard, and 
capable of a very good polifti ; it is not at all affected 
by acid menfiruums : the fire divefis it of a part v of 
its colour, and leaves it of a pale red ; and a Aroug 
and long continued heat will reduce it to a pale dirty 
gray. 

The fine A cornelians arc thofe of the Eaft Indies 
but there are very beautiful ones found in the rivers of 
hilciia and Bohemia ; and we have fome not dcfpicablc 
ones in England. 

Though the ancients have recommended the came- 
lian as aAringent, and attributed a number of fanciful 
virtues to it, we know of no other ufe of the Aone than 
the cutting feals on it ; to w*hich purpofc it is excel- 
lently adapted, as being not too hard for cutting, and 
yet hard enough not to be liable to accidents, to take 
a good poliih, and to feparate cafdy from the w*ax. 

CARNERO, in geography, a name given to that 
part of the gulpb of Venice which extends from the 
wctlcrn coal! of IAria to the iAand of Groffa and thu. 
coalt of Moriachia. 

Carsero is likewife the name of the cape to the 
well of the mouth of the bay of Gibraltar. 

CARNIFEX, among the Romans, the commou- 
execut toner. By reafon of the odioufnefi* of his of- 
fice, the carnifcx was exprefidy prohibited by the laws 
from having his dw*elling-houfc withiu the city, lu 
middle age writers carnifcx alfo denotes a butcher. 

Under the Anglo-Daniih kings, the carnifcx was an 
officer of great dignity; being ranked with the archbi- 
fliop of York, earl Goodwin, and the lord fie ward. Flor. 

Wigorn. ann. 1040. Rex fiardreanutus Alfnatm Elat. 

Aribup. Gcodtuiuum ccmutem, EJrieum difpenfatortm 9 
Tbrena fuun camificem, (5* triias magne dignitatis •cirot 
JLondinum nti/it. 

CARNIOLA, a duchy of Germany bounded on 
tlic fouth by the Adriatic fca, and that pait of IAria 
* poffeflcd 
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, Camilla, pofTelTcd by the republic of Venice ; on the north, by 
Carnival Carinthia and Stiria ; on the call, by Sclavonia and 
' Croatia ; on the weft, by Friuli, the county of Gorz or 
Gorin, and a part of the gulph of Venice ; extending 
in length about t ro mile*, and in breadth about 50. 
It had it* ancient name Garnia, as well a* the modem 
one Ct*rnif>h» t from it* ancient inhabitants the Garni, a 
tribe of Scythians, otherwife called Japitlrt, whence 
this and the adjacent countries were alio called Japirfm, 

Carntola is full of mountains, fume of which arc cul- 
tivated and inhabited, fome covered with wood, othcit 
naked and barren, and others continually buried in 
liiovr. The valleys are very fruitful. Here are like- 
wife mines of iron, lead, and copper ; but fait muil be 
had from the fovercign’s magazine*. There are fe* 
veral rivers, befides many medicinal fprings and in- 
land lakes. The common people are very hardy, 
going barefooted in winter through the fnow, with 
open hrrafta, and ftteping on a hatd bench without 
bed or bolftcr. Their food is alfo very coarfe and 
mean. In winter, when the fnow lies deep cm the 
ground, the mountaineers bind either ftnall baskets, or 
long thin narrow boards, like the Laplanders, to their 
feet, on which, with the help of a ltout llatf or pole, 
they defccr.d with great velocity from the mountains. 
When the fnow is frozen, they make ufe of a Sort of 
irons or Ikaits. In different parts of the country the 
inhabitants, cfpecially the common fort, differ greatly 
in their drefs, language, and manner of living. In Up. 
per and Lower Carniula they wear long beards. The 
languages chiefly in ufe are the Sclavonian or Wendifti, 
»nd German ; the fir if by the commonalty, and the 
latter by people of fafhioti. The duchy is divided in- 
to the Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner, Carniola. 
The principal commodities exported hence are, iron, 
fteel, lead, quickfilver, white and red wine, oil of olives, 
cattle, (hcep, cheefe, linen, and a kind of woollen 
fluff called mabalan, Spanifh leather, honey, walnuts, 
and timber; together with all manner of wood- wot k, 
as boxes, diOies, &c.— Chriftianity vras firtl planted 
here in the eighth century. — LuthcTanifm made a con- 
fiderablc progrefi in it ; but, excepting the Walachians 
or Ufkokes, who are of the Greek chuich, and ftyle 
themfelvcs Staraivrxi, i. e. old believers, all the inha- 
bitants at prefent are Roman Catholics. Carniola was 
long a marquifatc or margravate ; but in the year 123 1 
wa« cre&ed into a duchy. As its proportion towards the 
maintenance of the army, it pays annually 363,1 71 flo- 
rins; hut only two regiments of foot aic quartered in it. 

CARNIVAL, or Carnavai., a time of rejoicing, 
a fcafon of mirth, obferved with great folemnity by 
the Italians, particularly at Venice, holding from the 
twelfth day till Lent. 

The word is formed from the Italian G'.arnavalle ; 
which Mr D11 Cange derives from by rca- 

fon the flefh then goes to pot, to make amends for the 
fcafon of abftinence then enfuing. Accordingly, in the 
corrupt Latin, hcobfcrves, it was called Carnelcvamen , 
and Carnifprtvium ; as the Spaniards ftili denominate it 
earner tollcmfas. 

Feafts, balls, operas, concerts of mufic, intrigues, 
marriages, flee, are chiefly held in carnival time. The 
carnival begins at Venice the fecond holiday in Chrift- 
mas : Then it is they begin to wear maiks, and open 
N J 65. 5 
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their play-lmufet and gaming honfes ; the place of C*ri 
St Mark is filled with mountebanks, jack-puddings ^ 

pedlars, whores and luch like mob, who flock thi- lfT> 
thcT from all parts. There bate been no lef* than 
feven fovereign princes and 30,000 foreigners here to 
partake of thefe diverfions. 

CARNIVOROUS, an epithet applied to thofc a- 
nimals which naturally feck and feed on flefh. 

It has been a difpute among naturalilli, whether 
man is naturally carnivorous. Thofe who take the 
negative fide of the queftion, infill chiefly on the 
ftru&ure of our teeth, which arc rooftly incifores or 
molares ; not fuch as carnivorous animals are fur- 
nifhed with, and which arc proper to nar flrfh in 
pieces : to which it may be added, that, even when 
we do feed on flefh, it is not without a prrpan- 
tory alteration by boiling, roaiting, &c. and even then 
that it is the hardeft of digeftion of all food*. To 
thefe arguments Di Wallis fubjoin* another, which is 
that all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants 
have a long colon, with a caecum at the upper eri 
of it, or fomiwvhst equivalent, which conveys the 
food by a long and large progrefs, from the ftoroach 
downwards, in order to its flower pafTage and longer 
flay in the intcftinc* ; but that, in carnivorous ani- 
mals, fuch caecum is wanting, and ioflead thereof 
tbnc is a more fhort and llcnder gut, and a quicker 
paiT.tge through the iuteftines. Now, in man, the 
ccrcum is very vifible : a ftrong prefumption that na- 
ture, who is ftili confident with herfelf, did not in- 
tend him for a carnivorous animal. — It is true, the 
ccrcum i* but fmall in adults, and fee ms of little or no 
ufe ; but in a foetus it is much larger in proportion : 

And it is probable, our cuftotnary change of diet, as 
we grow up, may occafion this fhrinking. But to 
thefe arguments, l)r Tyfon replica, that if man had 
been by nature defigned not to be carnivorous , there 
would doubtlefs liavc been found, fomewhere on the 
globe, people who do not feed on flclh ; which is not 
the cafe. Neither are carnivorous animals always 
without a colon and ccrcum ; nor are all animals car- 
nivorous which have thofe parts : the opofl’um, fur 
inflancc, hath both a colon and eacum, and yet feeds 
on poultry and other flefh ; whereas the hedge hog, 
which has neither colon nor ccrcum, and fo oueht to 
be carnivorous, feeds only on vegetable*. Add to 
this, that hogs, which have both, will feed upon flefh 
when they can get it ; and rats and mice, which have 
large ctxcums, will feed on bacon as well as bread and 
cheele. Laftly, the human race are furnifhrd with 
teeth ncccflary for the preparation of all kinds of foods; 
fiom whence it would feem, that nature intended we 
rtiould live on all. And as the alimentary du£l in the 
human body is fitted for digclling all kinds of food, 
ought we not rather to conclude, that nature did not 
intend to deny us any? 

It is no lefs difputcd whether mankind were carni- 
vorous before the flood. St Jerom, Chryfoftom, The- 
odorct, and other ancients, maintain, that all animal 
food was then forbidden ; which opinion is alfo ftre- 
nuoufly fupported among the moderns by Curcclltrus, 
and refuted by Heidegger, Danxius, Bock hart, flee. 

Sec AliTEniLUVlANS. 

CARNOSITY is ufed by fome authors for a little 

flcftiy 
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Ca-t>, flelhy excrefccnce, tubercle, or wen, formed in the 
larolinx. n rc thni, the neck of the bladder, or yard, which flops 
v the paflage of the urine. — Carnofities are very difficult 
of cure : they are not eafily known but by introducing 
a probe into the paffage, which there meets with re- 
ff fiance. They ufually arife from feme venereal ma- 
lady ill managed. 

CARO (Annibal), a celebrated Italian poet, was 
born at Civita Nuovo in 1507. He became fecretary 
to the Duke of Parma, and afterwards to Cardinal 
Farnefe. He was alfo made a knight of Malta. He 
tranflated Virgil’s ASncid into bis own language with 
fuch propriety and elegance of expreffion, that he was 
allowed by the bell judges to have equalled the origi- 
nal. He alfo tranfUtca Ariilotlc’s rhetoric, two ora- 
torios of Gregory Nar.ianzcn, with a difeourfe of Cy- 
prian. He wrote a cocnedy ; and a mifccllany of his 
poems was printed at Venice in 1584. He died at 
Rome in 1 j66> 

CAROLINA, a province of North America, com- 
prehending the mofl wcfterly part of Florida, and 
lying between 29 and 36 degrees of N. Lat. It is 
bounded on the eafl by the Atlantic, and on the weft 
by the river Miffifipi, on the north by Virginia, on 
the fouth by Georgia, and to the fouth of Georgia by 
the Floridan. 

This country is fcated between the extremities of 
heat and cold, though the heat is more tfoublefomc in 
fummer than the cold in winter ; their winters being 
very fhort, and the frofty mornings frequently fuc- 
ceeded by warm days. The air is generally ferene 
and clear the grcatefl part of the year ; but in Fe- 
bruary and March the inhabitants liave a cuflom of 
burning the woods, which caufes fuch a fmokc as to 
flran^ert would feem to proceed from a fog or thick- 
nefs in the air. The fmoke of the tar-kilns like wife 
deceives ft rangers, and gives them an ill opinion of the 
air of Carolina ; to which alfo conduces a cullom of 
the Indians of fetting fire to the woods in their hunt- 
ings, for many milts round. The great rains arc in 
winter, though they are not without heavy fhowers at 
midfummer ; add to thefe the conilant dews that fall 
in the night, which refrelh the ground and fiipply the 
plants with moiilurc. In North Carolina, the north- 
weft winds in the winter occafion very pinching wea- 
ther ; but they are not of long continuance. Wcftcr- 
ly winds bring very plcafant weather } but the fouth- 
erly are hot and un whole fome, occafioning fevers and 
other diford era. But this muff be underftood of fum- 
mtr, for in winter they are very comfortable. The 
depth of winter is towards the latter end of February, 
and then the icc is not ftrong enough to bear a man's 
weight. -In Auguil and September there arc fome- 
times great ftorms and fqualls of wind, which are fo 
violent as to make lanes of too feet wide, more or lefts 
thro’ the woods, tearing up the trees by the roots. Thefe 
ftorms generally happen once in about feven years ; 
and are attended with dreadful thunder, lightning, and 
heavy rains. They commonly happen about the lime 
of the 'hurricanes w hich rage fo faLally among the 
titan ds between the tropics; and feem to be occasioned 
by them, or to proceed from the fame caufe : but by 
the time they reach Carolina, their force is much a- 
bated ; and the farther north they proceed, fo much the 
more do they dccrcafe in fury. The foil 00 the coaft 
Vol.IV. I’artl. 


is fandy ; but farther up, the country is fo fruitful Caro lina. 
that they have not yet been at the trouble to manure y * 
their land. The grains moll cultivated are Indian corn 
and rice, though any forf will thrive well enough; they 
have alfo pulfe of fevcral forts, little known in England. 

All kinds of garden Huff ufual in England are cultiva- 
ted here, and may be had in great plenty. They 
export large quantities yearly of rice, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, deer- Ik ins, and timber for building ; cyprcfi, 
cedar, faflafras, oak, walnut, and pine. Betides thefe 
they alfo fc.T.l out beef, pork, tallow, hides, fora, 
wheat, peas, potatoes, honey, becs-wax, myrtle-wax, 
tobacco, fnake-root, cotton, feveral forts of gums and 
medicinal drugs. Indigo is alfo cultivated in this pro- 
vince, but of an inferior quality to that which ctftnes 
from the Caribbec iflands. It hath been attempted 
in vain to cultivate vines, and produce filk, in this 
country ; for though the frofts here do not continue 
long without intervals of warmer weather, they are 
fufficient to check the growth of the vine, as well as 
olives, dates, oranges. See. The furs arc bought of l r n ITifi. 
the Indians with vermilion, lead, gunpowder, coarfe*****^* 
cloth, iron, and fpirituou* liquors. As yet they have 
not a fufficient number of handicraftfmcn ; which ren- 
ders labour very dear, and a fupply of clothes from 
Europe neceffary. The afpe& of the country is very 
fine, being adorned with beautiful rivers and creeks, 
and the woods with lofty timber, which afford delight- 
ful and plcafant feats for the planters, and render the 
fencing their lands very eafy. And as they have plenty 
of fiih, wild fowl, and venifon, befides other neceffariet 
which tin’s country produces naturally, they live eafy 
and luxurioufiy. 

Their rivers arc Urge, and navigable a great many 
miles up the country. They rife near the mountains, 
and abound with delicate fob, bcfidcs water-fowl of 
different kinds. In fomc there are iflaads which yield 
good p&fturc, without the annoyance of wild beads. 

The chief mountains arc the Cherokee or Allegany 
mountains, which are fituated north and north-weft, 
five or fix hundred miles diftant from the fea. They 
arc very high ; and abound with trees, plants, Hones, 
and minerals, of different kinds. 

This country is divided into North and South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia ; each of which, before the late 
revolution, was under a particular governor. The 
North is fubdivided into four counties, Granville, Col- 
liton, Berkley, and Craven ; and South Carolina into 
two. Clarendon and Albemarle. This lafl is alfo di- 
vided into 14 pari(hcs or townflitps, each of which has 
a brick or timber church. The former likewife has 
the fame number of parilhes. Charleftown is the capi- 
tal of the whole country. 

Carolina was difeovered by Scbaftian Cabot, about 
the year 1 500, in the reign of Henry VI I. but the 
fettling of it being negledted by the Englifh, a colony 
of French Proteilants, by the encouragement of Ad- 
miral Cobgni, were tranfported thither; and named 
the place of their firft fcttlcmcnt Arx Caro/in <j t in ho- 
nour of their prince, Charles IX. of France: but iu 
a Ihort time that colony was deftroyed by the Spa- 
niards ; and no other attempt was made by any Euro- 
pean power to fettle there till the year 1664, when 
800 Englifii landed at Cape-Fear irt North Carolina, 
and took poftcllion of the country. In 1670 Cha. II. 
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Carolina^ of Britain granted Carolina to the Lords Berkley, 
■““Y— ' Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven, and Alhley, Sir George 
Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and Sir John ColHton. 
The plan of government for this new colony was drawn 
up by the famous Mr Locke, who very wifely pro- 
pofed an univerfal toleration in religious matters. The 
only reftri&ion in this rrfpfft was, that every perfon 
claiming the prote&ion of that fettlement, Ihould, at 
the age of 17, regifter himfelf in fome particular com- 
munion. To civil liberty, however, our philofophcr 
was not fo favourable ; the code of Carolina gave to 
the eight pmprietors who founded the colony, and to 
their heirs, not only all the rights of a monarch, but 
all the powers of a legiflation. The cowt, which was 
compofed of this fovercign body, and called the P, da- 
ting Courts was inverted with the right of nominating 
to all employments and dignities, and even of confer- 
ring nobility; but with new and unprecedented titles. 
They were, for inftance, to create in each county two 
tactqtte: , each of whom was to be pofftfled of 24,000 
acres of land; and a latuigra tv, who was to have 
80,000. The perfons on whom thefe honours fhould 
be bellowed were to compofc the upper houfe, and 
their pofltfiions were made unalienable. Tltcy had 
only the right of farming or letting out a third part of 
them at the mod for three lives. The lower honfc 
was compofed of the deputies from the fcveral counties 
and towns. The number of this reprefentarive body 
was to be incrcafvd as the colony grew more populous. 
No tenant was to pay more than about a Ihifltngper acre, 
and even this rent was redeemable. All the inhabitants, 
however, both (laves and freemen, were under an ob- 
ligation to take up arms upon the firrt order from the 
Palatine court. 

It was not long before the defefts of this conftittt- 
tion became apparent. The proprietary lords ufed 
every endeavour to eftablifli an arbitrary government ; 
and, on the other hand, the colonirts exerted them- 
fwlvcs with great zeal*to avoid fervitude. In confc- 
qucnce of this (truggle, the whole province, dillradled 
with tumults and difTentions, became incapable of 
making any progrefs, though great things had been 
expected from its particular advantages of fituntion. 
Though a toleration in religious matters was a part of 
the original conrtitution, diflentions arofc likewife on 
that account. In 170J, Carteret, now Lord Gran- 
ville, who, as the oldcil of the proprietors, was folc 
governor of the colony, funned a delign of obliging 
all the non -con for mills to embrace the ceremonies of 
the Church of England ; and this a£l of violence, 
though difavowed and rejected by the mother-country, 
inflamed the minds of the people. In 1 720, while this 
animefity was (till fubfiiling, the province was attacked 
by fcveral bands of favages, driven to dtfpair by a 
continued courfc of the moft atrocious violence and 
injuftice. Thefe unfurtunate wretches were all put to 
the fword: but, in 1728, the lord', proprietors having 
refufed to contribute towards the cxpcnces of an ex- 
edition, of which they were to (hare the immediate 
cncfits, were deprived of their prerogative, except 
Lord Granville, who rtill retained his eighth part. 
The nil received a ncompencc of about 24,00c]. The 
colony was tak?n under the immediate protcdlion of 
the crown, ar.d from that time began to floarifh. The 
divifioa into North. and South Carolina now took place, 


and the fettlement of Georgia commenced in 1733. C rotas 
See Georgia. (I 

CAROLINE, Sec Carline. c ^ 

CjKOLiNt-EpJf, the name of fourbooks, compofed " 

by order of Charlemagne, to refute the fecotid council 
of Nice. Thefe books are couched in very hard) and 
feverc terms, containing 1 20 heads of accufation againfl 
the council of Nice, and condemning the worlhip of 
images. 

CARO LOST ADIANS, or Carlostadians, an 
ancient (c€k or branch of Lutherans, who denied the 
real prcfencc of Chrift in the eucharill. 

They were thus denominated from their leader An- 
drew Carololladiut, who having originally been arch- 
deacon of YVittemberg, was converted by Luther, and 
was the firft of all the reformed clergy who took a 
wife ; but difagreeing afterwards with Luther, chiefly 
in the point of the facrament, founded a fed apart. 

The Carolortadians arc the fame with what arc other- 
wife denominated Sacramcntarians, and agree in moft 
things with the Ztiinglians. 

CA ROLUS, an ancient Englifh broad piece of gold 
ftruck under Charles I. Its value has of late been at 
23 (hillings Sterling, though at the time it was coined, 
it is faid to have been rated at 20 Ihillings. 

Caroi-its, a fmall copper coin, with a little filver 
mixed with it, ftruck under Charles VIII. of France. 

The carolus was worth 12 deniers when it ceafed to 
be current. Thofe which arc ftill current in trade in 
Lorrain, or in fomc neighbouring provinces, go under 
the name of French fols. 

CAROTIDS, in anatomy', two arteries of the 
neck, which convey the blood from the aorta to the 
brain ; one called the right, and the other the left, 
carotid. 

CA RP, in ichthyology, the Englifti name of a fpe- 
cies of cyprinus. See CrpRivus ; alfo C. 4 *r-FttnntG. 

The carp is the moft valuable of all kinds of fiih for 
(locking of pot ids. It is very quick in its growth, 
and brings forth the fpawn three times a-ycar, fo tint 
the inercafe is very great. The female docs not begin 
to breed till eight or nine years old ; fo that in breed- 
ing-poiuh a fupply mull be kept of carp of that age. 

The beft judges allow, that, in docking a breeding- 
pond, four males Ihould be allowed to twelve females. 

The ufual growth of a carp is two or three inches in 
length in a year; but, in ponds which receive the fat- 
tening of common fewers, they have been known to 
grow from five inches to 18 in one year. A feeding- 
pond of one acre extent will very well feed 300 carp 
of three years old, 300 of two years, and 400 of 
one year old. Carp defght greatly' in ponds that have 
marlcy ftdts ; they love alfo day-poods well flickered 
from the wind*, and grown with weeds and long grafs 
at the edges, which they feed on in the hot months. 

Carp and tench thrive very fail in ponds and rivm near 
the fen, whciv the water is a little brackifh ; but they 
are not fo well tailed as thofe which live in frcfli wa- 
ter. Grains, blood, chicken-guts, and the like, may at 
times be thrown into carp-ponds, to help to fatten the 
fi;h. To make them grow large and fat, the growth 
of grafs unde r the water Ihould by all means polkble 
be encouraged For this purport*, as the water de- 
cmifcs in tnc fummer, live fidcs of the pond left naked 
and dry Ihould be well raked with an iron rake, to dc- 
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Cirpatet ftroy all the weedl, and cut up the furface of the 
II earth : hay-feed fhould then be fovm plentifully in 
^Carpentry . |fa c f c pl accg . tnd more ground prepared in the tame 
manner, a* the water falls more and more away. By 
this means there will be a line and plentiful growth of 
young grafi along the fides of the pond to the water's 
edge ; and when the rains fill rip the pond again, t* s 
will be all buried under the water, and will make a 
fccding-place for the fifli, where they Will come early 
in the morning, and will fatten greatly upon what they 
find there. 

CAR PATES, OrAtfFsBASTARKICAE,( anc. geog. ) 
a range of mountains, running out between Poland, 
Hungary, nnd Tran fyl vania. Now called the Carpa- 
thian Mountains. 

CAR PATH I UM (Marf, Horace, Ovid) ; thefea 
that wafbes the ifland Carpathus. 

CARPATHUS, an ifland on the coafl of Afia, two 
hundred fladia in compafa, and an hundred in length. Its 
name is faid to be from its fltualion on the coaft of 
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It is one of the arts fubfervient to architc&ure, and is C 
divided into lioufc-carpentry and (hip-carpcntry : the 
firit is employed in railing roofing, (looting of huufes, 
& 5 V. and the fecund in the building of (hips *, barges, « 
ttfe. The rules in carpentry arc much the fame with 4 
tliofe of Joimeiy j the only difference is, that car- 
pentry is ufed in the larger and coarfcr work, and 
joinery in the (mailer and curious. 

CARPKNTUM, in antiquity, a name common to 
divers forts of vehicles, anfwcring to cuaches a» well 
a® waggons, or even carts, among us. The c&rpcntum 
was originally a kind of car or vehicle in which the 
Roman ladies were carried ; though in aftci times it 
was alfo ufed in war. Some derive the word from 
earro ; others from Carmen: a the mother of Dvar.der, 
by a con ve r lion of the « into />. 

CARPET, a fort of covering of duff, or other ma- 
terials, wrought with the ueedle or un a loom, which 
is part of the furniture of a houfe, and commonly 
fpread over tables, or laid upon the floor. 


Caria. It lies between Rhodes and Crete, in the £ca 
which, from this ifland, is called the Carpathian Sea, 
and has to the north the Ionian, to the fouth the 
Egyptian, to die well the Cretan and African feas. 
It is two hundred furlongs in compafs, and a hundred 
in length. It had anciently, according to Strabo, four 
cities ; according to Scylax only time. Ptolemy 
mentions but one, which he calls Poiidium. This 


Pcrfian and Turkey carpets arc thofc moil efteem- 
cd ; though at Paris there is a manuindory .after the 
manner of Perfia, where they make them little inferior, 
not to fay finer than the true Perfiau carpets. They 
are velvety, and perfectly imitate the carpets which 
come from the Levant. There are alio carpets of 
Germany, fame of which arc made of woollen fluffs, 
aj fergts, Cjffr. and called fqitarc carpets : others are 


ifland is now called Scarpanto. 

CARPiEA, a kind of dance anciently in ufe among 
the Athenians and Magncfians, performed by two 
perfons, the one aching a labourer, the other a robber. 
The labourer, laying by his anna, goes to ploughing 
and fuwing, (kill looking warily about him as if afraid 
of being (urprifed ; the robber at length appears, and 
the labourer, quitting his plough, betakes himfilf to 
Lis arms, and fights in defence of his oxen. The 
whole was performed to the found of flutes, and in 
cadence. Sometimes the robber was overcome and 


made of wool alfo, but wrought with the needle, and 
pretty often cmbcllifbed with (ilk ; and, lallly, there 
are fomc made of dogs hair. We have likewife car- 
pets made in Britain, w hich are ufed either as floor- 
carpets, or to cover chair*, &c. It is true, wc arc 
not arrived at the like perfection in this manufacture 
with our neighbours the French ; but may not this be 
owing to the want of a like public encouragement ? 

Knights* a denomination given to gown-men 
and others, of peaceable profeflions, who, on account 
of their birth, office, or merits to the public, 01 the 


fometimes the labourer ; the viiloris reward being the 
oxen and plough. The defign of the cxercifc was to 
teach and accultom the pcauuits to defend thcmfclves 
againfl the attacks of ruffians. 

CARPENTER, a perfon who praCtifrs C/rpln- 
trv. The word is formed from the French eharpen- 
tier , which fignifies the fame, formed of eharjmtfe, 
which dt notes timber ; or rather from the Latin ear- 
pen: anus , a maker of earptnta, or carriages. 

CsUPf ST** of a Ship , an officer appointed to exa- 
mine and keep in order the frame of a (hip, together 
with her mails, yards, boats, and all other wooden 
machinery. It is his duty in particular to keep the 
(hip tight ; for which purpofc he ought frequently to 
review the decks and fides, and to cauik them when 


like, are, by the prince, raifed to the dignity of knight- 
hood. 

They take the appellation carpet , becaufe they ufually 
receive their honours from the king’s hands in the 
court, kneeling on a carpet. By which they are di- 
flinguiflicd from knights created in the camp, or field 
of battle, on account of their military proweft. Car- 
pet-knights poffcfs a medium between thofc called 
true or thtngkill-hughts* u ho only pure hnfe or merit 
the honour hy their wealth, and Knights -htuhelo r: , who 
arc created for their ferviecs in the war. 

CARPI, a principality of Modena in Italy', ly ing 
about four leagues from that city. It former * be- 
longed to the houfe of Pio ; the elder font of which 
bore the title of Princes of St Gregory ♦ In the be- 


it is neceffary. In the time of battle, he is to exa- 
mine up and down, with all pofliblc attention, in the 
lower apartments of the (hip, to flop any holes that 
may have been made by (hot, with wooden plugs pro- 
vided of feveral fixes. 

CARPENTRAS, an rpifcopal 'town of Provence 
in France, and capital of Vend (fin. It is fubjc£t to 
the pope \ and is feated on the river Aufon, at the 
foot of a mountain. E. Long. y. 6. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, framing, and 
joining large pieces of wood, for the ufes of building. 


ginning of the 14th century Manfroj was the nr ft 
prince of Carpi ; but in the i6tb, the emperor Cha. V. 
gave the principality to Alfouxo duke of Ferrara* 
This nobleman, in rccompcncc, gave to Albert Pio, 
to whom the principality of Carpi belonged of right, 
the town of Saffuolo and fomc other lands. Albert 
was, however, at lail obliged to retire to Paris : where, 
being dripped of all his eflates, he died in 1 53S, with 
the reputation of being one of the bell and braved men 
of his age. The family of Pio 15 yet in being, and 
continues attached to the French court. Some of 
Z 2 them 
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Car, », them have even been raifed to the purple, and Hill 
Carprnu* juake a figure in Europe. 

'"• Carpi, a town of Italy in the duchy of Modena, 

and capital of the lad mentioned principality. It has 
a flrong caflle, and is foliated in E. Long. 1 1. 12. 
N. Lat. 44. 45. 

Carpi, a town of the Veroncfc in Italy, memorable 
for a victor)’ gained by the Imperialifls over the French 
in 1701. It is fubjed to the Venetians j and is fi- 
tuated on the river Adige, in E. Long. it. 39. N. 
Lat. 45. to. 

CARPI (Ugo da), an Italian painter, of no very con- 
fiderablc talents in that art, but remarkable for being the 
inventorofthatfpeciesof engraving on wood, diftinguilh- 
cd by the name of chiaro-fcuro, in imitation of drawing. 
This is performed by uOng more blocks than one ; 
and Ugo da Carpi usually had three ; the firfl for the 
outline and dark (barlows, the fccond for the lighter 
fliadows, and the third for the half tint. In that 
manner he flruck ofT prints after fevcral defigns, and 
cartons of Raphael ; particularly one of the Sybil, a 
Defeent from the Crofa, and the Hiilory of Simon 
the Sorcerer. He died in 1 500. This art was brought 
to a Hill higher degree of perfedion by Balthafar Pc- 
razzi of Siena, and Parmigiano, who pubiilhed fcveral 
excellent defigns in that manner. 

Carpi (Girolamo da), hiftory and portrait painter, 
was born at Ferrara in 1501, and became a difciple of 
Garofalo. When he quitted that mailer, he devoted 
bis whole time, thoughts, and attention, to lludy the 
works of Correggio, and to copy them with a moll 
critical care and obfervation ; in which labour he fpent 
fcveral years at Parma, Modena, and other cities of 
Italy, where the bell works of that exquifite painter 
were preferred. He acquired fuch an excellence in 
the imitation of Correggio** ftyle, and copying his 
i&urea, that many paintings finilhed by him were ta- 
en for originals, and not only admired, but were ea- 
gerly purchafed by the connoiireurs of that time. Nor 
is it improbable that feveral of the paintings of Giro- 
lamo da Carpi pafs at this day for the genuine work 
©f Correggio himfclf. He died in 1556. 

CARP 1 NUS, the horn-beam, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the polyandria order, belonging to the monce- 
cia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 50th order, Jlmtntace*. The calyx of the 
male is monophyllous and ciliated ; there is no corolla, 
but 20 flamma The calyx of the female is monophyl- 
tous and ciliated ; no corolla ; two gtrmens, with two 
ftyles on each. The fruit is an egg-lhapcd nut. There 
are two fpccies, viz. 

1; The betulus, or common hornbeam; a deciduous 
tree, native of Europe and America. Its leaves are of 
a darkilh green, and about the the fize of thofe of the 
beech, but more pointed and deeply ferrated. Itsbranch- 
cs are long, flexible, and crooked ; yet in thcii general 
appearance very much rcfemblc thofe of the beech : in- 
deed there is fo great a likenefs between thofe two 
trees, efpeeially in the (hrubby and underwood Hate, 
that it would be difficult to diilinguifti them at the firfl 
glance, were it not for that glofly varnifh with which 
the leaves of the beech are ftrongly marked. In the 
days of Evelyn, when topiary work was the garden- 
er's idol, the hornbeam might be confidcred as defending 
of thole endearing exprewon* which^ that cnthuiiaftk 


writer has been pleated to lavifh upon it : neverthelefs, Cirpirm. 
as an ornamental in modern gardening it Hands low ; ’ 

and its prefent ufea are few. As an underwood it af- 
fords Hakes and edders, fuel and charcoT. Its timber 
ranks with that of the beech and the fy cam ore; and the 
inner bark is faid to be much uiied in Scandinavia to 
d/e yellow. The only fuperior excellency of the horn- 
beam l;cs in its fitnefs for (kreen fences for ffieltering 
gardens, nurferics, and young plantations from the fc- 
verities of the winter fcafon. It may be trained to 
almoit any height, and by keeping it trimmed on the 
Tides it becomes thick ot branches, and consequently 
thick of leaves ; which being by the r nature retained 
upon the plant after they wither, a hornbeam hedge 
occaiions a degree of Ihcltcr nearly equal to that given 
by a brick wall. Indeed, being lets reflective than 
that expcniive fkreen, it a (Turds a more uniform tem- 
perature of air to the plants winch Hand near it. In 
this point of view, too, the hornbeam is ufeful to be 
planted prom ifcuou fly, or in alternate rows, amongll 
more tender plants in expofed situations, in the fame 
manner as the birch ; to which it lias more than one 
preference : namely, it is warmer in winter, — and 
Han bury fays, the hornbeam is peculiarly grateful to 
hares and rabbits ; confequcntly it may prevent their 
injuring its more valuable neighbours : ytt, like Eve- 
lyn, he Teems to be of opinion that it is dt (affected by 
deer. If this be really the cafe, the hornbeam may 
upon many occafions be introduced into deer-parks 
with fingular propriety. 

Of this fpecies there are three varieties: The 
Eaffcm Hornbeam, Flowering Hornbeam, American 
Hornbeam. The caflern hornbeam arrives to the 
leaH height of all the forts : about ten feet is the far- 
thest of its growth, and it looks pretty enough with 
trees of the fame growth. The leaves are by no means 
fo large as the common fort ; and as the branches arc 
always elofer in proportion to the fmallnefs of the 
leaves, where a low hedge is wanted of the deciduous 
kind, this would not be an improper tree for the pur- 
pofc, either to be kept (hccred, or fullered to grow in 
its natural Hate. The bark of this fort is more fpotted 
than that of the common. The flowering horn- 
beam is the mofl free (hooter of any of the forts ; and 
will arrive to be the highefl, the common hornbeam 
only excepted. It will grow to be thirty or forty 
feet high. The branches of this tree arc lefs fpotted 
with greyilh fpots than any of the other forts. The 
leaves are very rough, of a dark-green colour, and are 
longer than the common fort. The property which 
the common hornbeam is poffcffcd of, of retaining its 
leaves all winter, does not belong to this fort, the leaves 
of which conftantly fall off in the autumn with other 
deciduous trees. American hornbeam is a more elegant 
tree than any of the former forts. The branches are 
fleuder, covered with a hrownilh fpeckled bark, and 
are more fparingly lent forth than from any of the 
others. The leaves arc oblong, pointed, and of a 
paJith green, and arc not nearly fo rough as the com- 
mon hornbeam, though the flowers and fruit are pro- 
duced in the Came manner. 

2. The odrya, or !>op-hornbcam, a native of Italy 
and of Virginia. This is of taller growth than the 
caflern kind. It will arrive to the height of twenty 
feet, or more. The leaves are nearly the fize of the 

common 
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Carpinu* common fort, and fome people admire this tret on ac- 
count of the fingular appearance it makes with its 
feeds, before they begin to fall. There is a variety 
* which grows to thirty feet high, fhoot* freely, has 

long rough leaves like thofe of the elm, and longith 
yellow-coloured flowers, called the Virginian flowering 
bop-hornbeam . 

Propagation. The common hornbeam may be pro- 
pagated either by layering (at almoll any time of the 
year), or from feeds in the following manner : In the 
autumn the feeds will be ripe ; when, having gathered 
a fuificicnt quantity for the purpofc, let them be fpread 
upon a mat a few days to dry. After this, they fhould 
be Town in the feminary-ground, in beds four feet wide, 
wiii» an alley of about two feet, and from one to two 
inches deep. In this bed they mull remain till the 
fccond fpring before they make their appearance ; and 
all the fummer they lie concealed, the weeds Arnold 
eontlantly be plucked up as foon a> they peep ; for if 
they ate neglected, they will get fo ftrong, and the 
fibres of thetr roots will be fo far flruck down among 
the feeds, as to endanger the drawing many feeds out 
with them, on weeding the ground. After the young 
plants appear, they fhould constantly be kept clear of 
weeds during the next fummer ; and if they were to 
be now and then gently refrefhed with water in dry 
weather, it would prove ferviceable to them. In the 
fpring following they may be taken out of thefe beds, 
and planted in the nurfery, jn which lituation they 
rnay remain till they are of a fufficieut iiae to plant 
out for ilandards. 

The other forts are to be propagated by layers ; 
for which purpofc a few plants for Hooto mult be pro- 
cured. The IlooU of the caitern hornbeam fhould be 
planted a yard, and the other forts a yard and a half 
or two yards afundcr. After thefe plants have made 
fome young (hoots, they fliould be layered in the au- 
tumn, and by that time twelvemonth they will have 
ftruck root ; at which time, or any time in the winter, 
or early in the fpring, they fliould be taken off, and 
planted in the nurfery- way, obfcrvlng always to brulh 
up the ftool, that it may afford line young (hoot* for 
frefh layering by the autumn following. The dillance 
the plants fhould be allowed in the nurfery need be no 
more than one foot, in raws that arc two feet afundcr; 
and here they may itand, with the ufual nurfery care 
of weeding and digging the rows in winter, until they 
are to be finally planted out ; though the Virginian 
hornbeam will frequently fend forth two (hoots, which 
will feem to drive for mallery in the lead. When this 
is obferved, the wcakdl fhould always be taken away, 
otherwifo-the tree will grow forked. 

CARPO BALSAM, in the Materia Medica, the 
fruit of the tree which yields the true oriental balfam. 
The carpobalfam is ufra in Egypt, according to Prof- 
ptr Alpinus, in all the intentious in which the balfam 
Ufclf is applied : but the only ufe the Europeans make 
of it is in Venice treacle and mithridatc; and in thefe 
not a great deal, for cubebs and juniper-berries are 
generally fubllituted in its place. 

CARPOCRATIANS, a branch of the ancient 
Gnollics, fo called from Corpotratet, who in the fc- 
cond century revived and improved upon the errors of 
Simon Magus, Menander, Saturnian 1 *, and other 
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Gnollics. He owned, with them, one foie principle Carpehthi 
and father of all things, whofc name as well as nature n A 
was unknown. The world, he taught, was created by ar ™ r ** . 

angels, vailly inferior to the firll principle. He op- 
pokd the divinity of Jefus Chritt ; making him a mere 
man, begotten carnally on the body of Mary by Jo. 
fcpli, though poffcffcd of uncommon gifts which fet 
him above other creatures. He inculcated a commu- 
nity of women ; and taught, that the foul could not 
be purified, till it had committed all kinds of abomi- 
nations, making that a neceffary condition of pcrfcc- 
fetrion. 

CARPOLITHI, or Fruit-stone Rocks of the 
Germans, arc compofcd of a kind of jafper, of the na- 
ture of the amygdaloides, or almond-lloncs. Bertrand 
afferts that the latter are thofe which appear to be 
compofod of elliptical pieces like petrified almonds, 
though in truth they are only (mall oblong pieces of 
calcarcou£ (lone rounded by attrition, and fometitnes 
(mall mufcle-lhella connected by a llony concretion. 

The name of carpolithi, however, is given in general 
by writer* on foflils to all forts of llony concretions 
that have any rclcmblance to fruit of whatever kind. 

CARPUS, the wrift. See Anatomy, N* 53. 

CARR, a kind of rolling throne, ufed in triumphs, 
and at the fplcndid entries of princes. See Chariot. 

The word is from the ancient Gaulifh, or Celtic, 

Carr ; mentioned by Cxfar, in his commentaries, un- 
der the name Cornu. Plutaich relates, that Camillus 
having entered Rome in triumph, mounted on a carr 
drawn by four white horfes, it was looked on as too 
haughty an innovation. 

Carr is alio ufed for a kind of light open chariot. 

The carr, on medals, drawn either by horfes, lions, 
or elephants, ufually fignifics either a triumph or an 
apothcofi* ; fometitnes a procclfion of the images of 
the gods at a folemn implication, and fome times of 
thofe of fome illullrious family at a funeral. The carr 
covered, and drawn by mules, only lignifics a coop- 
eration, and the honour done any one of having his 
image carried at the games of the circus. See Cox 

SEC RATION, StC. 

CARRAC, or Carraca, a uamc given by the Por- 
tuguese to the veffels they lend to Bralil and the Eail- 
Indics ; being very' large, round built, and fitted for 
fight as well as burden. Their capacity lies in their 
depth, which is very* extraordinary. They are nar- 
rower above than underneath, and luve fomcliracs fc- 
vtu or eight floors ; they carry about 2000 tons, and 
arc capable of lodging acoo men ; but of late they are 
little ufed. Formerly they were alfo in ufe among 
the knights of Rhodes, as well as among the Ge- 
noefe, and other Italians. It is a cuflom among the 
Portuguefe, when the carracs returned from » India, 
not to bring any boat or floop for the fervice of the 
fhip beyond the ifland of St Helena ; at which place 
they link them on puipofe, in order to take from the 
crew all hopes or poflibility of laving thcmfclvcs, in 
calc of Ih ip wreck. 

CARRARA marble, among our artificers, the 
name of a fpccics of white marble, which is called mar- 
rr.or Itutenf , aud hguflrivm by the ancients ; it is dif- 
tinguiflicd from the Parian, now called the flatuary 
marble, bv being harder and lefs bright. 

CAR 
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CiTJ»rf| CAHRAVEIRA, «t town of Turkey in Europe, 
Carfick a ® rec ^ ardibilhop's fee. E. Long. 22. ay. N. 

« Lat. 40. 27. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle ferring to convey perfona, 
good*, merchandizes, and other things, from one 
place to another. 

For the conftrti&ion and mechanical principles of 
wheel-carriages, fee Me cm an res. 

C.-tRM.iCt of a cannon , the frame or timber work on 
which it is mounted, ferving to point it for (hooting, 
or to carry it from one place to another. It is made 
of two planks of wood, commonly of one-half the 
length of the gun, called the checks, and joined by 
thrte wooden tranfums, (lengthened with three bolts 
of iron. It is mounted on two wheels, but on a 
inarch has two fore-whccU with limbers added. Tire 
principal parts of a carriage are the cheeks, tranfums, 
bolts, plates, train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, trun- 
nion holes, and capfquarc. 

jB/ock-C.iKRi.u7£ t a cart made on purpofc for carry- 
ing mortars and their beds from place to place. 

’Truci-C.iRkiacf, two fliort planks of wood, fup- 
ported on two axle-trees, having four trucks of folid 
wood fur carrying mortars or guns upon battery, where 
their own carriages cannot go. They arc drawn by 
men. 

CAR RICK, the fouthern divifion of the (hire of 
Ayr in Scotland. It borders on Galloway ; ft retches 
32 miles in length ; and is a hilly country fit for paf- 
turage. The chief rivers are the Stencher and Gir- 
ven, both abounding with falmon ; here arc alfo feve- 
ral lakes and forefts ; and the people on the coaft em- 
ploy themfclvcs in the hcrring-filhcry, though they 
have no harbour of any confequenee. The only towns 
of this diftrid arc Bargeny and Maybolc, two incon- 
fidcrable villages, yet the firft gave the title (now ex- 
tinft) of baron to a branch of the Hamilton family. 
The prince of Wales, as prince of Scotland, is carl of 
Carrick. 

Garrick on the Sure, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Tipperary and province of Munftcr. W. Long. 7. 
14. N. Lat. 52. 16. 

CsiRRtCK-Fcrgut, a town of Ireland, in the county 
oF Antrim and province of Ulftcr. It is a town and 
county iu itfclf, and fends two members to parliament. 
It is very rich and populous, with a good harbour; 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, and fhcriffs. — It 
has, however, been of far greater confequenee than at 
prefent, as appears from the mayor having been admi- 
ral of a confiderable extent of coaft in the counties of 
Down and Antrim, ami the corporation enjoying the 
cuftom* paid by all vcftcls within thefe bounds, the 
creeks of Belfaft and Bangor excepted. This grant 
war repurchafcd, and the cuftom-houfe transferred to 
Belfaft. — Here is the (kcleton of a fine houfe built by 
Lord Chichcftcr in the reign of James I. an old Go- 
thic church with m.*»ny family monument#, and a very 
large old caftlc. The town was formerly walled round, 
and fomc part of the walls is ft ill remaining entire — 
Catrick-fergus is felted on a bay of the fame name in 
the Irifli channel ; and is noted for being the landing 
place of king William in 1 69 o. Here alfo Thurot made 
a defeent in 1 759, took poffcflfion of the caftlc, and car- 
ried away boftages for the ranfom of the town ; but 
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being foon after purfued by commodore Elliot, his three 
fhips were taken, and he himfelf was killed. 

CARRIER, is a perfon that carries goods for other* 
for hire. A common carrier, having the charge and 
carriage of goods, is to anfwcr for the fame, or 
the value, to the owner. And where goods arc de- 
livered to a carrier, and he is robbed of them, he 
(hall be charged and anfwcr for them, becaufc of the 
hire. If a common carrier who is offered his hire, 
and who has convenience, refufes to carry goods, 
he is liable to an a&ion, in the fame manner as an 
iiin-kerper who refufes to entertain a gueft. See 
Assumpsit. 

One brought a box to a carrier, with a large fum of 
money, and the carrier demanded of the owner wbat ^~ JW 
was in it ; he anfwtred, that it was filled with filks, 
and Rich like goods : upon which the carrier took it, 
and was robbed, and adjudged to make it good ; but 
a fpecial acceptance, a^s, provided tfjere u no charge of 
money, would have excufed the carrier. — A perfon de- 
livered to a carrier's book-keeper two bags of money 
fcalcd up, to be carried from London to Exeter, and 
told him that it was L. 200, and took his receipt fur 
the fime, with promife of delivery for 10 s per cent, 
carriage and rifle : though it be proved that there was 
L. 400 in the bags, if tnc carrier be robbed, he fhall 
anfwcr only for L. 200, becaufe there was a particu- 
lar undertaking for that fum and no more ; and his re- 
ward, which makes him anl'wcrable, extends no farther. 

If a common carrier lofes goods which be is intruded 
to carry, a fpecial action on the cafe lies againft him, 
on the cuftom of the realm, and not trover ; and fo of 
a common carrier by boat An action will lie agaiuti 
a porter, carrier, or barge-man, upon his bare receipt of 
the goods, if they are loft through negligence. Alfo 
a lighter-man fpoiling goods he is lo carry, by letting 
water come to them, action of the cafe lies agaiuil him, 
on the common cuftom. 

C a RR itR- Pigeon, or courier -pigeon, a fort of pigeon 
ufed, when properly trained, to be fent with letters 
from one place to another. See Colvmba. 

Though you carry thefe birds hood-winked, 20, 

30, nay, 60 or 100 miles, they will find their way in 
a very little time to the place where they were bred. 
They arc trained to this fcrvicc in Turkey and Pci fia j 
and are canied full, while young, thou (lights of half 
a mile, afterwards more, till at length* they will re- 
turn from the farthcJt part of the kingdom. Every 
Bafhaw has a bafleet of thefe pigeons bred in the fera- 
glio, which, upon any emergent occafion, as an infur- 
icdion, or the like, he difpatchcs, with Utters braced 
under their w ings, to the fcraglto ; which prove* a more 
(peedy method, as well as a more fafe one, than any 
other ; he fends out more than one pigeon, however, 
for fear of accidents. Lithgow affures us, that one of 
thefe birds will carry a letter from Babylon to Aleppo, 
which is 30 days journey, in 4B hours. This is alio a 
very ancient practice ; Hirtius and Brutus, at the fiege 
of Modena, ht Id a correfpondencc with one another by 
means of pigeons. And Ovid tells us, that Tauro- 
fther.es, by a pigeon ftained with purple, gave notice to 
his father of his victory at the Olympic Games, fend- 
ing it to him at JEgina. 

In modern times, the mod noted w ere the pigeons of 

Aleppo* 
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**rr»cr, Aleppo, which fcrvcd as couriers at Alexandretta and 
. Bagdad. But this life of them has been laid afide for 

’ the laft 30 or 40 yrars, becaufc the Curd robbers kill- 
ed the pigeons. The manner of fending advice by 
them vras this: they took pair.* which hid young ones, 
and carried them on hoifcback to the place from whence 
they wifhed them to return, taking care to let them 
hare a full view. When the news arrived, the cor- 
refpondent tied a billet to the pigeon** foot, and let 
her loofc. The bird, impatient to fee its young, flew 
eff like lightning, and arrived at Aleppo in ten hours 
from Alexandretta, and in two days from Bagdad. It 
was not difficult for them to find their way back, fmee 
Aleppo may be difeovered at an immenfe diflance. 
This pigeon has nothing peculiar in its form, except its 
noftrils, which, inftead of being fmooth and even, are 
{welled and rough. 

CARRON, a fmall but remarkable river in Scot- 
land, rifing about the middle of the ifthmus between 
the friths of Foith and Clyde. Both its fourec, and 
the place where it emptieth itfelf into the fea, are 
within the (hire of Stirling, which it divides into two 
nearly equal parts. The whole length of its courfe, 
which is from well to eaft, is not above 14 miles. 
Tt falls into the frith of Forth about three miles to the 
north-caft of Falkirk. The ftreatn thereof is hut 
fmall, and fcarce deferred the notice of a traveller ; 
yet there is no river in Scotland, and few in the 
whole iiland of Britain, whofe banks have been the 
fccne of fo many memorable tranfa&ions. When 
the Roman empire %vas in all its glory, and had its 
cittern frontiers upon the Euphrates, the banks of 
Carron were its boundaries upon the north-weft ; for 
» s„ e yf^the wall of Antoninus *, which was raifed to mark the 
wmut'etVaU. limits of that mighty empire, flood in the neighbour- 
hood of this river, and ran parallel to it. foi fcveral 
miles. 

Near the middle of its courfe, in a pleafant valley. 
Hand two beautiful mounts, called the IfiUi of Duni- 
pare, which arc taken notice of by mod of the Scot- 
tifh hillorians as monuments of great antiquity. The 
whole flru&ure of thefc mounts is of earth ; but they 
arc not both of the fame form and diroenfiems. The 
more eaflerly one is perfectly round, rcfcmbling an 
oven, and about fifty feet in height : And that this is 
an artificial work does not admit of the Icaft doubt ; 
but wc cannot affirm the fame, with equal certainty, 
of the other, though it has been generally fuppofed 
to be fo too. It bears no reftmbiance to the eattern 
one either in (hape or fize. At the foundation it is 
nearly of a triangular form; but the fuperftrutture is 
quite irregular; nor does the height thereof bear any 
proportion to the extent of its bafe. Thefc mounts 
arc now planted with firs, which, with the parifti- 
church of Dunipace Handing in the middle between 
them, and the river running hard by, give this valley 
a very romantic appearance. The common accrunt 
given of thefc mounts is, that they were credled as 
monuments of a peace concluded in that place be- 
tween the Romans and the Caledonians, and that their 
name partakes of the language of both people ; Dun 
fignifying a hill in the old language of this iiland, and 
Pax u peace** in the Ianguag* of Rome. The com- 
pound word, Dunipace, fignifies “ the hills of peace.” 
Aud we find in hillory, iliat no lefs than three treaties 


of peace were, at different periods, entered into between Carron. 
the Romans and Caledonians; the firft, by Scverus, 
about the year 2 10 ; the fccond, foon after, by his fon 
Carncalla ; and the third, by the ufurper Caruufiua, 
about the year 280 ; but of which of thofe treaties 
Dunipace is a monument, wc do not pretend to deter- 
mine. If the concurring teftimony of hittoriang and 
antiquaries did n^t agree in giving this original to thefe 
mounts, we would be tempted to conje&ure that they 
are (tpulchral monuments. Human bones and urns 
have been difeovered in earthen fabrics of this kind 
in many parts of this ifland, and the little mounts or 
barrows, which are feat tc red in great numbers about 
Stonhenge in Stlilbury plain arc generally fuppofed to 
have been the fcpulchres of the ancient Britous. See 
Barrows. 

From the valley of Dunipace, the river runs for 
fome time in a deep* and hollow channel, with deep- 
banks on both fide*: here it pafles by the foundations 
of the ancient Roman bridge ; not far from which, 
as is generally thought, was the feene of the memo- 
rable conference betwixt the Scottifh patriot William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce, father to the king of that 
name, which firft opened the eyes of the latter to a- 
juft view, both of his own true intered and that of 
his country. 

After the river has left the village and bridge of 
Lubert, it foon comes up to another fmall valley, 
through the midft of which it has now worn out to 
itfelf a llraight channel ; whereas, in former ages,, 
it had taken a confideiable compaffe, as appears by 
the tra£ of the old bed, which is ft ill vifible. The 
hijjh and circling banks upon the fouth-fide, give to 
this valley the appearance of a fpacious bay ; and, 
according to the tradition of the country, there was 
once an harbour here : nor does the tradition feem 
altogether groundlefs ; pieces of broken anchors having 
been found here, and fome of them within the me- 
mory of people yet alive. The dream-tides would 
ftill flow near the place, if they were not kept back 
by the dam-head built acrofa the river at Stcnhoufe ; 
and there is reafon to believe, that the frith flowed 
considerably higher in former ages than it doc6 at 
prefent. In the near neighbourhood of this valley, 
upon the fouih, dand the ruins of ancient Camelon ; 
which, after it was abandoned by the Romans, was 
probably inhabited, for forae ages, by the natives of 
the country. 

Another ancient monument, called Arthur' s Own,, 
once flood upon the hanks of Carron ; but was, with 
a fpirit truly Gothic, entirely demolished about 40 
years ago. The ccarier of a fmall inclofurc between 
Stenhoufc and the Carron iron-works, is pointed out 
as the place of its fituation. This is generally fuppo- 
fed to have been a Roman work ; though it is not 
eafy to conceive what could be their motive for etch- 
ing fuch a fabric, at fo great a didance from any other 
of their works, and in a fpot which, at that time, mud. 
have been very remote and unfrequented. The form 
of it is faid to have been pcrfc&ly round, and riling 
perpendicular for fome yards at firfl, but afterwards 
gradually contrafted, till it terminated in a narrow ori- 
fice at the top. Antiquaries arc not agreed whether 
it had been a temple, or a trophy, or a maufoleuin ; but 
the moil common opinion is, that it had been a temple. 
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Carron. and, Buchanau thinks, a temple of Terminus. He&or 
-- y - ‘ Boetius fay*, that there were benches of Hone all around 
it, upon the infide ; and that there had been a large 
Hone for facritking upon, or an altar, upon the fouth 
fide. 

A* Canon extends over the half of the ifthmus, 
and runs fo near the ancient boundaries of the Ro- 
man empire, the adjacent country fell naturally to 
* he the feene of many battles and rencounters. Hif- 
toiians mention a bloody hattle fought near this river 
between the Romans and the confederate army of the 
Scots and Pi&3 in the beginning of the yth century. 
The feene » of fomc of Oflian’s poems were, in the opi- 
nion of the tranflator, upon the banks of this river. 
Here Fin£al fought with Caracal, the fon of the king 
of the world, fuppofed to have been the fame with 
Caracalla the fon of the Roman emperor Severus. 
Here alfo young Ofcar, the fon of Oflian, performed 
fome of his heroic exploits. Hereabout was the 
flream of Crona, celebrated in the ancient compo- 
fitions of the Gaelic bard ; polTibly that now called 
the water of Bonny, which runs in the neighbour- 
hood of the Roman wall, and difehargeth itldf into 
Carron at Dunipace. In thofe poems, mention is 
made of a green vale upon the banks of this river, 
with a tomb Handing in the middle of it, where 
young Ofcar *8 party and the warriors of Caros met. 
We only take notice of this as it Hrenglhcns the 
conjc&urc hazarded above, that the mounts of Du- 
oipace, cfpecially the more earterly of them, were 
fepulchral monuments. — About the diflancc of half a 
mile from the river, and near the town of Falkirk, 
lies the field of that battle which was fought by Wil- 
Jiam Wallace and the Englilh in the beginning of the 
14th century. It goes by the name of Graham's muir, 
from the valiant John Graham, who fell there, and 
whofc gravc-Hooc is Hill to be fecn in the church-yard 
of Falkirk. 

The river Carron, though it hath long fince ccafed 
to roll its flream amidtl the din of arms. Hill preferves 
its fame, by lending its aid to trade and manufa&ures ; 
(fee the next article.) — The river is navigable for fome 
miles near its mouth, and a confiderablc trade is carried 
on upon it by fmall craft ; for the convenience of which, 
its channel has of late years been Heightened and 
* See the mud* fhortened, and the great Canal * has its entrance 
article Cd“ from it. 

CARKON-Worli,* large irOn-fout:dery,two miles north 
from Falkirk in Scotland. They arc conveniently fitu- 
ated on the banks of the Carron, three miles above its 
entry into the frith of Forth. Above too acres of 
land have been converted into refer voirs and pools, for 
water diverted fiom the river, by magnificent dams built 
about two miles above the works, which, after turning 
1 8 Urge wheels for the feveral purpofes of the manu- 
faAnre, fall* into a tide-navigation that conveys their 
callings to the fea. 

Thcfe works are the greateft of the kind in Europe, 
and were cHablilhcd in 1760. At prefent, the build* 
ings are of vaft extent; and the machinery, cor.ft rue- 
ted by Mr Smeaton, is the firH in Britain, both in 
cltg 3 nce and corrc&nefs : there are i6co men em- 
ployed, to whom ia paid weekly above 650 l. Sterling ; 
which has greatly enriched the adjoining country : 
C5C0 tons of iron arc fmcltcd annually from the 
N* 65. 2 
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mineral with pit-coal, and caff into cannon, cylin- C«tc! 
ders, Csfr.— In the founding of cannon, thcfe works K 
have lately arrived at fuch perfection, that they make C* fruot * > 
above 5000 pieces a-ycar, many of which are ex- ’ J 
ported to foreign (laces ; and their guns of new rwi- 
JlruSion are the lighted and neateft now in ufc, not 
excepting brafs guns; the 3a pounder (hip-gun 
weighing 42 hundred-weight, the 6 pounder 8 hun- 
dred-weight and one half, and the other calibers in 
proportion. 

The prefent proprietors are a chartered company, 
with a capital of 150,000 b Sterling, a common fea!, 
life, but their Hock is confined to a very few indivi. 
duals. 

CARRONADE, a (hort kind of ordnance, capa- 
ble of carrying a large ball, and ufcful in dofc engage- 
ments at fea. It takes its name from Carron, the 
place where this fort of ordnance was firH made, or 
the principle applied to an improved conHruction. See 
the article Gunnery, n’ 45, 46. 

CARROT, in Botany. Sec Davcus. 

Deasfly - CAkkOT . See Thapsia. 

CARROUSAL, a courfe of horfes and chariots* 
or a magnificent entertainment exhibited by princes 
on fome public rejoicing. It confifU in a cavalcade of 
feveral gentlemen, richly drefTcd and equipped after 
the manner of ancient cavaliers, divided into fqua. 
drons, meeting in fome public place, and pradifiog 
juffs, tournaments, &c. The lait carroufals were in 
the reign of Louis XIV.— The word comes from the 
Italian word earofeUo , a diminutive of rarro, “chariot.’* 
Tertullian aferibes the invention of carroufals to Circe; 
and will have them infiituted in honour of the Sun, her 
father ; whence fomc derive the word from carrus or 
currus foTis. The Moors introduced cyphers, liveries, 
and other ornaments of their arms, with trappings, 

See. for their horfes. The Goths added crcHs, plumes, 

&c. 

CARRUCA, in antiquity, a fplendid kind of carr, 
or chariot, mounted on four wheels, richly decorated 
with gold, filver, ivory, & c. in which the emperors, 
fenators, and people of condition, w'erc carried. The 
word comes from the Latin carrus f or Britifh carr, 
which is Hill the Irifh name for any wheel-carriage. 

Carruca, or Caruca, is alfo ufed in middle-age 
writers for a plough. 

Carruca was alfo fomelimes ufed for carrucata. See 
Carrucati. 

CARUCAGE, (caruca^ium, ) a kind of tax anciently 
impofed on every plough, for the public fervice. See 
Cakxucatf. and Hidage. 

Carrucage, Carucagf., or Cartage, in huf- 
bandry, denotes the ploughing of ground, either ordi- 
nary', as for grain, hemp, and flax ; or extraordinary, 
as for woad, dyers weed, rape, and the like. 

CARRUCATE, (carrucata,) in our ancient laws 
and hillory, denotes a plough-land, or as much arable 
ground as can be tilled in one year with one plough. 

In Doomfday Inquiiition, the arable land is cflima- 
ted in carrucates, the pafturc in hides, and meadow in 
acres. Skene makes the carrucata the fame with hilda , 
or hida terra ; Littleton the fame with foe. 

The mcafure of a carrucnfe appears to have differ- 
ed in refpeet of place as well as time. In the reign 
of Richard 1 . it was eftimated at 60 acres, and in a- 

nother 
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Carrying umber charter of the fame reign at foa seres t in the 
c J . time of Edward I. at 180 acres : and in the 23d of 
^.ar L «tn £ ( j vrJr( j ||j^ * carnicatc of land ia Buredter contain- 
ed 1 1 2 acre&, and in Middleton 1 30 acres. 

By a ftatute under William ill. for charging per- 
fons to the irpair of the highways, a plough-land is 
rated at a fifty pounds p<r annum, and may contain 
houfes, mills, wood, paftute, dec. 

CARRYING, in falconry, fignifies a hawk’s fly- 
ing away with the quarry. Carrying is one of the ill 
qualities of a hank, which fix acqtr'rrs cither by a 
diflike of the falconer, or not being fufftciently broke 
to the lure* 

Carrying, among huntfmen. When a hare runs 
on rotten ground (or even fometimes in a frofl), and 
it Hicks to her feet, they fay (he carries* 

Carrying, among riding-matter*. A horfe n faid 
to carry low, when having naturally an ill-(haj>ed neck, 
he lower* his head too much. All horfes that arm 
them lei ves cany low, but a horfe nuy carry low with- 
out arming. A French branch, or gigot, is preferibed 
as a remedy apiinft carrying low. 

A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is rai- 
frd, or arched, and he holds his h. ad high and firm, 
without conlliAint. 

C. 4 **rixc Wind, a term ufed by our dealers in bor- 
fr» to eitprcfs fuch a one a* frequently toffee his nofc 
as high as his eats, and does not carry handfotmly. 
This is called tarrying mind; and the difference be- 
tween carrying in the wind, and beating upon the 
hand, is this : that the horfe who beats upon the 
hand, (hakes the bridle and refills it, while he (hakes 
his head ; but the horfe that carries in the wind puts 
up his head without lhaking, and fometimes brats up- 
on the hand. The oppolite to carrying in the wind, 
is arming and carrying low ; and even between thefc 
two there is a difference in wind. 

CARS, or Kars, « confiderahle altd flrong town of 
Aft?, in Armenia, featrd on a river of the fame name, 
'with a caffle almoil impregnable. E. Long. 43. 50. 
N. Lit. 41. 30. 

CAUSE, or Carfr of Cowry, ? dillrjA of Perth (hire 
in Scotland. It lies on the noith fide of the Thv, and 
extends 14 miles in length from Dundee to Perth, and 
is irem two to four ill breadth* It is a rich plain 
country, cultivated like a garden, and producing as 
good harveftt of wheat as any iu Great Britain. It 
abounds with all the neccfiarics of life ; but from its 
low damp fituation, the inhabitant* arc fubjcX to a- 
gues, and the commonalty arc in great want of filing. 
In this diflriX, not far from the Tay, (lands thchoufe 
of Errol, which formerly belonged to the Earl* of that 
name, the chiefs of die ancient family of Hay, here- 
ditary conftablesof Scotland. 

CARSTA 1 RS (William’, an eminent Scot* Divine, 
whofe merit- and good fortune called him to ad in 
great fcencs, and to affociate with men to whofe fo- 
cicty and intcrcourfc his birth gave him few preten- 
(ions to afpin*. A fnsall village, in the neighbourhood 
of Glafgow, was the place of his nativity. His fa- 
ther, of whom little is known, exi t tiled tlx fund ion* 
of a clergyman. 

Young Car flairs turned his thoughts to the profef- 
fion of theology ; and the pet fee ut ions and oppref- 
fions of government, both in regard to civil and rdi- 
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pious liberty, having excited hit-ftrongeft indignation, Carfljir*. 
it became a matter of prudence that he fliould prof:- — " v~ ' 
cute his Audits in a foreign university* He went ac- 
cordingly to Utrecht ; atid his indutuy and attention 
being directed with (kill, opened up and unfolded thsfc 
faculties which he was about to employ with equal 
honour to his country aud hienfeif. 

During his rdidcuce abroad, he became acquainted 
with Pcnfionary 1 ‘agel, and entered with warmth in- 
to the intend! of the Prince of Grange. On his re- 
turn to Scotl iid to procure a liccnfe to teach doc- 
trines which he had fludied with the gTcatcfl care, he 
became difguiled with the proud and infolent conduct 
of Arcbbifaop .Sharp, and prepared to revifit Holland; 
where he knew that religious liberty was refpeded, 
and where he hoped he might better his condition by 
the connexions he had formed. 

His expectations were not vain. His prudence, his 
referve, and his political add refs, were flrong recom- 
mendation* of him to the Prince of Orange; and he was 
employed in peifonal negociat iorv. in Holland, England, 
and Scotland. Upon the elevation of his mafler to the 
Englilh throne, he was appointed the King’s chap- 
lain for Scotland, and employed in fettling the affaixs 
of that kingdom. William, who carried politics into 
religion, was felicitous tliat cptfcopacy (hould prevail 
there as univetfally as in England. Card airs, more 
vcriaiit in the affairs of his native country, faw all the 
impropriety of this project, and the danger that would 
aurife from the enforciug of it. His rcaionings, his re- 
montlranccs. Ins intreaties, overcame the hnnncf* of 
king William. He yiildtd to confiderations founded 
alike in policy and in prudence; and toCarflairs, Scot- 
land is indebted for the full dlabliiluncnt of its church 
in the Prcfhytcrian form of government. 

The death of King William was a fevers affliction 
to him ; and it happened before that Prince had pro- 
vided for him with the liberality he deferred. He 
was continued, however, iu the office of chaplain for 
Scotland by Queen Anne; and he nu invited to ac- 
cept the Principality of the Univerlity of Edinburgh. 

He was one of the tainiflert of the city, and four times 
moderator of the general affembly. Placed at the 
head of the church, he profecuted its intercfl with 
real and with integrity. Nor were his influence and 
activity confined to matters of religion. They were 
exerted with fuccefs in promoting the culture of the 
art* and fetences. The univeriitics of Scotland owe 
lum obligations of the highefl kind. He procured, in 
particular, an augmentation of the fitlaries of their 
profeffors ; a circuin ft alice to which may be aferibed 
their reputation, as it cr.ahlcd them to cultivate with * 
fpirit the different branches of knowledge. 

A zeal for truth, a love of moderation and order, 
prudence and humanity, diflinguilhed Principal Car- 
dan* in an uncommon degree. His religion had no 
mixture of auflerity; his fecular tranlaXion* were at- 
tended with no imputation of artifice; and the verfa- 
tllity of hi* talent* made him paf* with cafe from a 
court to a toHcge. He was among the lall who fuf- 
fered torture before the privy-council, in order to make 
make him divulge the berets intruded to him, which 
he firmly refilled ; and after the revolution, that in- 
human iiiflrumcut the thumb-ferew was given to him 
in a prefent by the council. — This excellent perfou 
A a died 
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Carfughl died in 1715; and in 1774 his State-pipers and Letters, 
l» with an account of his life, were publilhed in one vol. 
a ^ e ' . 4to, by the Ret. Dr M'Cormick. 

CARSUGHI (Rainier), a Jefuit, born at Citerna 
in Tufcany, in 1647, was the author of a Latin poem, 
entitled, Arx hne JenbensB ’, w'hich is efteemed both for 
the elegance of the ft vie and for the excellent precepts 
it contains. He alfo wrote fomc good epigrams, lie 
died in 1709. 

CART AM A, a town of Spain in the kingdom of 
Grenada, formerly very confiderablf. It is tcated at 
the foot of a mountain, near the river Guadala-Mc- 
dina, in W. Long. 4. a 8. N. Lat. 36. 40. 

CART, a land-carriage with two wheels, drawn 
commonly by horfes, to carry heavy goods, &c. from 
one place to another. The word kerns formed from 
the French r barrette , which fignitksthe fame, or rather 
the Latin e arret a, a diminutive of carrux . See Carr. 

In London and Weftminfter carts fhall not carry 
more than twelve facks of meal, feven hundred and 
fifty bricks, one chaldron of coals, 3cc. on pain of for- 
feiting one of the horfes, (6 Geo. I. cap. 6.) By the 
laws of the city, carr-men are forbidden to ride cither on 
their carta or horks. They arc to lead or drive them 
on foot through the ftreets on the forfeiture of ten 
(hillings, (Stat. x Geo. I. cap. 57.) Criminals ufed 
to be drawn to execution in a cart. Bawds and other 
makftftors are whipped at the cart's tail. 

Scripture makes mention of a fort of carts or drags 
ufed by the Jews to do the office of threlhing. They 
were fupported on low thick wheels, bound w ith iron, 
which were rolled up and down on the (heaves, to 
break them, at*l force out the corn. Something of 
the like kind alfo obtained among the Romans, under 
the denomination of pLtuJira , of which Virgil makes 
mention, (Georg. I.) 

Tardaepu Etnjina matrix vo Iventia plau/tra , 

7» ibulaqut, trahctqsu . — — 

On which Servius obferves, that trabea denotes a cart 
without wheels, and trilula a fort of cart armed on all 
fidca with teeth, ufed chiefly in Africa for threlhing 
ccm. The Scptuagint and St Jerome reprefen t tliefe 
carts a & furouhed with faws, infomucb that their furfacc 
was befet with teeth. David having taken Rabbah, 
the capital of the Ammonites, ordered all the inhabi- 
tants to be crufhcd to pieces under fuch carts, moving 
on wheels fet with* iron teeth ; and the king of Da- 
mascus is find to have treated the Ifraelitcs of the land 
of Gilead in the fame manner. 

Cm nr -Bate, in law, fignifics wood to be employed 
in making and repairing lnftruraents of hufbandry. 

Cjtkts of War, a peculiar kind of artillery anciently 
in ufe among the Scots. They are thus deferibed in 
an aft of parliament, A.D. 1456: " It is'thocht 
fee id full, that the King mak requeift to certain of the 
great butrous. of the land that are of OUy myght, to 
mak carts of weir, and in ilk cart twa guonis, and ilk 
aae to have twa chalmcra, with the remanent of the 
raith that effeirs thereto, and an cunnand man to 
rut thamc.** By another aft, A. D. 1471, the pre- 
lates and barons are commanded to provide fuch carts 
©f war againft their old enemies the Englifli. 

CARTE (Thomas), the hiftorian, was the fon of 
Mr Samuel Carte prebendary of Litchfield, and boru 


in 1686. When he was reader in the abbey-church Ctrte, 
at Bath, he took occafion, in a 30th of January fer- CnmL 
mon, 1714, to vindicate Charles I. with refpeft to W “V'— 
the Irifli maffacre, which drew him into a controvcr- 
fy with Mr Chandler the diflenting minifter ; and on 
the acceflion of the prefent royal family he refufed 
to take the oaths to government, and put on a lay 
habit. He is find to have afted as a kind of fccrc- 
tary to Bifhop Atterbtiry before his troubles ; and in 
the year 1722, being accufed of high treafon, a re- 
ward of tOOoL was offered tor apprehending him: 
but Queen Caroline, the great patrunds of learned 
men, obtained leave for him to return home in fccu- 
rity. He publilhed, I. An edition c.f Thuauus, in 
feven volumes folio. 2. The Life of the firft Duke of 
Ormond, three volumes, folio. 3. The Hiftory of 
England, four volumes, folio. 4. A CoHeftionof Ori- 
ginal Letters and Papers concerning the affairs of Eng- 
land, two volumes oftavo ; and fome other works. 

He died in April 1754. — Ilts hiftory of England ends 
m» *654. His defign was to have brought it down 
to the Revolution; for which purpofc he had taken 
great pains in copying every thing valuable that could 
be met with iii England, -Scotland, France, Ireland, 

& c. — He had (as hchimfelf fays, p. 43. of his Vindi- 
cation of a full anfwcr to a letter from a byftandcr), 

44 read abundance of collections relating to the time of 
King Charles II. and had in his power a forks of me- 
moirs from the beginning to the end of that reign ; in 
which all thofe intrigues and turns at court, at the 
latter end of that king's life, which bilhop Burnet, 
with all his gout for tides of fccrct hiftory, and all his 
genius for conjeftures, docs not pretend to account fur, 
are laid open in the cleared and moll convincing man- 
ner; by the perfon who was molt afftfted by them, 
and had the bell rcafon to know them." — At his 
death, all his papers came into the hands of his widow, 
who afterwards married Mr Jernegan, a member of the 
church of Rome. They arc now depofited in the Bod- 
leian library, having been delivered by Mr Jernegan to 
the univerfity, 1778, for a valuablcconfideratiun. Whilft 
they were in this gentleman’s pofTcflion, the earl of 
Hardwu kc paid 200/. for the perufal of them. For 
a conlideration of 300A Mr Macpherfon had the ufe of 
them ; and from tliefe and other materials compiled 
his hiftory and Hate-papers. Mr Carte was a man of 
a ftrong conflitution and indefatigable application. 

When the lludies of the day were over, he would eat 
heartily ; and in conveifation was chcciful and enter- 
taining. 

C.ikTF-BKwhs, a fort of white paper, figned at 
the bottom with a perfon's name, aod fbmetimes alfo 
fealed with bis fcal, giving another perfon power to 
fuperferibe whai conditions he plcales. Much like 
this is the French Mane Jigne, a paper without wri- 
ting, except a fignature at the bottom, given by con- 
tending parties to arbitrators or friends, to fill up 
with the conditions they judge rcafonablc, in order to 
end the difference. 

CARTEL, an agreement between two dates for 
the exdiangc of their prisoners of war. 

Cartel fignifiei alfo a letter of defiance or a chal- 
lenge to decide a contmverfy either in a tournament ox 
in a Angle combat. See Duel. 

Cant iL-Shp, a (hip commilLonui in time of war to 

exchange 
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Carte*, exchange the prifonersof any two hoflile powers; alfo 
” * to carry any particular requeft or propofal from one to 
another ; for this reafon, the officer who commands 
her is particularly ordered to carry no cargo, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war, except a Jingle gun for the 
purpofe of firing fignals. 

CARTES (Rene de*), defeended of an ancient fa- 
mily in Toumine in France, was one of the moft 
eminent philofophcrs and mathematicians in the 17th 
century. At the Jefuits College at la Fleehe, he 
made a very great progrefs in the learned languages 
and polite literature, and became acquainted with 
Father Madeline. His father defigned him for the 
army ; hut his tender conftitution then not permitting 
him to expofe himfelf to fuch fatigues, he was fent 
to PariB, where he launched into gaming, in which he 
had prodigious fucccfs. Here Maritime perfuaded 
him to return to (ludy ; which he purfued till he went 
to Holland, in May 1616, where he engaged as a vo- 
lunteer among the prince of Orange's troops. While 
he by in garrifon at Breda, he wrote a treat iff on mti/ic, 
and bid the foundation of feveral of his works. He 
was at the liege of Rochelle in 1628; returned to 
Paris ; and, a few days after his return, at an alTembly 
of men of learning in the houfe of Monfignor Baffin 
the Pope’s Nuncio, was prevailed upon to explain his 
fentiments with regard to philofophy, when the nuncio 
urged him to publilh his fyftein. Upon this he went 
to Amilerdam, and from thence to Franeker, where 
he began his mctaphyfical merfitaiiont, and drew up His 
difeourfe on meteors. He made a Ihort tour to Kngbnd ; 
and not far from London, made fume obfervations 
concerning the declination of the magnet. He re- 
turned to Holland, where he finiAicd his treaiife on the 
et'cr/r/. 

His books made a great noife in France ; and Hol- 
land thought of nothing but difearding the old philo- 
fophy, aud following his. Voctius being chofen rec- 
tor of the univerfity of Utrecht, procured his philo- 
fophy to be prohibited, and wrote againfl him ; but 
lie immediately publifhid a vindication of himfelf. In 
1 647, he took a journey into France, where the king 
fettled a petition of 3000 livres upon him. Chrillina, 
queen of Sweden, haring invited him into that king- 
dom, he went thither, where he was received with the 
greateft civility by her majclty, who engaged him to 
attend her every morning at five o’chick, to inflru& 
her in philofophy, and defired him to revife and digeil. 
all his writings which were unpublished, and to form 
a complete Ixwly of philofophy from them. She like- 
wife propofed to allow him a revenue, and to form an 
academy of which he was to be the director. But 
thefe defigns were broken off by his death in lfiyc*. 
His body was interred at Stockholm, and 17 years af- 
terwards removed to Paris, where a magnificent monu- 
ment w as ere&ed to him in the church of St Gene- 
vieve du Mont. The great Dr Halley, in a paper 
concerning optics, obferves, that though fume of the 
ancients mention refrafliou as an c(k& of tranfpa- 
rent mediums De* Cartes was the firil who difeovervd 
the laws of refraction, and reduced dioptrics to a fei- 
ence. As to his philofophy, Dr Keil, in his introduc- 
tion to his examination of Dr Burnet’s theory of the 
earth, fays, that Des Cartes was fo far from applying 


geometry to natural philofophy, that his whole fyflem CarteTunl, 
is one continued blunder on account of his negligence < ^* rt ha g g t 
in that point ; the laws obferved by the planets in their * 
revolutions round the fun, not agreeing with his theory 
of vortices. His philofophy has accordingly given way 
to the more accurate dilcoverics and dcinonflrations of 
the Newtonian fyflem. 

CARTESIANS, a fe& of philofophers, who ad- 
hered to the fyflem of Des Cartes, founded on the 
two following principles, the one mctaphyfica), the 
other physical. The mctaphyfical one is, / think, 
therefore / amt the phyfical principle is, that nothing 
extfit but fubflance. Subflance he makes of two kinds ; 
the one a fubflance that thinks, the other a fubftanee 
extended; whence actual thought, and actual exten- 
fion, are the cffence of fubitancc. 

The cffence of matter being thus fixed in exten- 
fion, the Cartcfians conclude that there is no vacuum, 
nor any gullibility thereof in nature ; but that the 
univerfe is abfolutcly full : mere fpace is excluded 
by this principle; bccaufc extenfion being implied in 
the idea of fpacc, matter is fo too. Upon thefe prin- 
ciples, the Cartdians explained mechanically how the 
world was formed, and how the prefeat celeflial phe- 
nomena came to take place. See A str oxo my, n a 252. 

CARTHAGE, a famed city of antiquity, the capi- 
tal of Africa Propria ; and which, fur many year*, 
difputcd with Rome the fovereignty of the world. 
According to Velleius PatercUlus, this city was built 
65, according to Judin and Trogus 72, according to founded, 
others too or 140 years before the foundations of 
Rome were laid. It is on all hands agreed that the 
Phnrnicians were the founders. 

The beginning of the Carthaginian hiftory, like 
that of all other nations, is obfeure and uncertain. 

In the 7th year of Pygmalion king of Tyre, his filler % 
Elifa, or Dido, is faid to have fled, with fome of her Elifa, or Di- 
companions and vaffal*, from the cruelty and avarice dra, efesyes 
of her brothcr^ichncus. f'O® 

She firft touched at the ifland of Cyprus, where Ihc !lfU ^ er * 
met with a prieft of Jupiter, who was defirous of 
attending her ; to which Die readily confented, and 
fixed the prieflhood in his family. At that time, it 
was a cuitom in the ifland of Cyprus, for the young 
women to go on certain fluted days, before marriage, 
to the fea-fide, there to look for flrangers, that might 
poflibty arrive on their coafls, in order to proflit ute 
thank Ives for gain, that they might thereby acquire a 
dowry. Out of thefe, the Tyrians fetched Ho, whom* 
they carried along with them. From Cyprus they 
failed direttly for the coalt of Africa ; and at hit 
fafely landed in the province culled Africa Propria, not 
far from Utica, a Phoenician city of great antiquity. 

The inhabitants received their countrymen with great 
demon Arations of joy, anJ invited them to fettle among 
them. The common fable is, that the Phoenicians im- 
peded upon the Africans in the following manner: 

They defired, for their intended fettlcment, only as 
much ground as an ox’s hide would cncompaf*. Tin's 
requefl the African* laughed at ; but were furprifed, 
when, upon their granting it, they faw Elifa cut the 
hide into the fmallelt I h reds, by which means it fur- 
rounded a large territory ; in which flic built the cita- 3 
del called Byrfa . The learned, however, arc now un- 
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€ 9 rth»ft. animoos in exploding this fable ; and it is certain that 
- the Carthaginians for many year* paid an annual tri- 
bute to the Afi leans for the ground they pofiefTed. 

l*hc new city icon became populous and flourifhtng, 
by the acceihon of the neighbouring Africans, who 
came thither at firft with a view of traffic. In a ihort 
time it became fo confidenblc, that Jarbiis, d, neigh- 
bouring prince, thought of malting himfclf matter of 
it without any efiufion of blood. In order to this, he 
drfired that an embaily of ten of the mod noble Car- 
thaginians might be fent him; and, upon their arrival, 
propofed to them a marriage with Dido, threatening 
war in cafe of a retufal. The ambaftadors, being 
afraid to deliver this mtflage, told the qu«*cn that 
J tubas defirvd fomc pcrfiyi might be fent him who 
was capable of civilizing his Africans ; but that there 
was no poffihility of finding any of her fubjecis who 
would leave his relation-, for the converfation of fuch 


Carthaginians entered into a treaty with the Romans. Carthage. 
It related chiefly to matters of navigation and com- v— ■ 

merce. From it we learn, that the whole ifland of * 

Sardinia, and part of Sicily, were then fubjedt to ^tween**^ 
Carthage; that they were very well acquainted with Carthage 
the coalts of Italy, and had made fume attempts up • a id Rutae. 
on them before this time ; and that, even at this early 


period, a fpirit of jealouly had taken place between 
the two republics. Some time near this period, tin: 
Carthaginians had a mind to difcoi.Lnue the tribute 
they had hitherto paid the Africans for the ground on 


which their city flood. But, notwit hfta riding all their 
power, they wire at prefent unfucccfst'ul ; and at 
hill were obliged to coodudc a peace, one of the ar- 
ticles of which was, that the tribute fhould be conti- 


nued. 

By degrees the Carthaginians extended their power siribv invw 
overall the iflands in the Mediterranean, Sicily ex- 4 ci bv rh* 


baibarlaits. For this they were reprimanded by the ceptcd ; ami for the entire conqurit of this, they made G^rihagiai— 
queen ; who told them that they ought to be ath&mtxl vaft preparations, about 480 years before Chrul. Their Mi * 
of refufmg to live in any manner for the benefit of anny confided of 300,000 men ; their fleet was com- 
their country. Upon thi*, they informed her of the poftd of upwards of 2000 men of war, and 3000 trauf- 
tiue naiure of their melTage fiom jarbas; and that, ports; and with fuch an imincnl’c armament, they 


according- to her own decifion, fhc ought to facrifioc 
She kills ^erfelf * or l ^ lc good of her country. The unhappy 
brrfclf. queen, rather than fubmit to be the wife of fuch a 
barbarian, caufcd a funeral {die to be erecled, and put 
an end to her life with a dagger. 

This is Juftiti’s acconnt of the death of Queen Di- 
do, and is the molt pruhahk ; Virgil’s ftory of her 
amour with Aeneas, being looked upon as fi.bulous, 
even in the days of Macrobius, as we are iufonned 
by that hiftorian. Flow long monarchical government 
continued in Carthage, or wnat happened to this Hate 
in its infancy, we are altogether ignorant, by rrafon 
of the Punic Ai chives being deftroyed by the Romans; 
fo that there is a chafer in the Carthaginian hi ftory 
for above 300 years. It, however, appears, that from 
the very beginning, the Carthaginians applied them- 
^ ftlves to maritime affairs, and were formidable by fea 
Fpsnilh in the time of Cyrus and Cambyfcs. From Diodorus 
Siculus and Juflia, it appears, that the principal fup- 
to thcCsr* l * ,c Carthaginians were the mines of Spain, in 

Uugiuiaju. which country they feem to liave eftablithcd theinfelvcs 
very early. By means of the riches drawn from thefe 
mints, they were enabled to equip fuch formidable 


made no doubt of conquering the whole iiland in a 
fmgle campaign. In this, however, they found them 
fclves miferably deceived. Ham dear their general 
having landed his numerous forces, in veiled Himcra, 
a city of confldcrable importance. He carried on Lis 
attacks with the great c it afliduity ; but was at loft at- 
tacked in his trendies by Gelon and Thcrun, the ty- 
rants of Syracufc and Agrigcntum, who gave the 
Carthaginians one of the greateft overthrows mention- g 
ed in hi ftory. An hundred and fifty thoufand were They i^e 
killed in the battle and purfuit, and all the rdf taken utterly de- 
prifoners ; to that of fo mighty an army, not a linglc ft*®, 
perfon cleaned. Of the 2000 (hips of war and 3000 
traiifports, of which the Carthagiuian fleet conliitcd, 
eight fhips only, which then happened to be out at 
fea, made their clcape : thefe immediately fet fail for 
Carthage; but were all call away, arul every foul 
pmflied, except a few who were faved ia a fmnll boat, 
and at laft reached Cartilage with the difmal news of 
the total lofs of the fleet ar.d army. Nu word.; can 
exprefs the cuuftcrnation of the Curthagiaioas upon 
receiving the news of fo terrible a di Taller. Ainbaf- 
fadors were immediately dit'patchcd to Sicily, with 


fleets as we are told they fitted out in the time of 
Cyrus or Cambyfrt. juft in infinuates, that the firtt 
Carthaginian fcttlcrocnt in Spain happened when the 
city of Gadt s, now Cadis, was but of late (landing, or 
even in its infancy. The Spaniards finding this new 
colony begin to flourish, attacked it with a numerous 
army, infoinuch that the inhabitants were obliged to 
call in the Carthaginians to their aid. The latter 
very readily granted their rrqueft, and not only repul- 
fed the Spaniards, but made theinfelvcs matters of al- 
moil the whole province in which their new city flood. 
By this fuccrfs, they were encouraged to attempt the 
conqucfl of the whole country : but having to do with 
very warlike nations, they could not pufh their con- 
quefls to ary great length at firft; and it appears from 
the accounts of Uvr and Polybins, that the greateft 
part of Spidn reruined unfubdued till the times of 
Hamilcar, Afdrubal, and Hannibal. 

About 503 years before ttte birth of CLri.l, the 


otders to conclude a peace upon any terms. They 
put to fea without delay ; aud landing at Syracufc, 
threw thcmfclves at the conqueror’s feet. They beg- p cXC £ L- 
fed Gdon, with many tears, to receive thoir city into eluded, 
favour, aud grant them a peace on whatever- terms he 
fhould choofe to prtferibe. He granted their requeft 
ujx>n condition that Carthage fhotiki pay him 2000 
talents of filver to defray the expcnces of die war ; that 
they fhould build two temples, where the articles of 
the treaty fhould he lodged and kept as Ltcrcd ; and 
that for the future they thouM abftain from human fi- 
eri flees. This was not thought a dear purchafc of a 
peace for which there was fuch occaficn ; and tolhow 
their gratitude for Gelon’ a moderation, the Cartha- 
ginians complimented his wife Dcmarota with a crown 
of gold worth 100 talents. 

From this time we find little mention of the Car- 
thaginians for 70 years. Some time during this pea- 
rled, however, they bud greatly extended their do- 
minium 
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Cartl.sg* minions in Africa, and like wife fluke* off the tribute 

* - which gave them fo much uneafmefs. They had 

I>*f .ute warm difputes with the inhabitants of Cyrene the ca- 
^ ith the pital of Cyrenaica, about a regulation of the limits 
Cyrcaciui of their rrfpedlive territories. The confeqaence of 
thefe dtfpates was a war, which reduced both nations 
. fo low, that they agreed firll to a cclT.uion of arms, 

and then to a peace. At lart it was agreed, that 
each ftate ihould appoint two commiflarics, who 
Ihould fet otit from their refpc&ive cities on the fame 
1 j day, and tltat the lpot on which they met Ihould be 

9t<n~y 0 f the boundary of both dates. In con feq ucncc of this, 

the * a/ 4 - two brothers called PoiUni were fent out from Car- 

***** thage, who advanced with great celerity, while thofe 

from Cyrcne were much more flow in their motions. 
Whether this proceeded from accident or defign, or 
perfidy, we are not certainly informed ; but, be this 
as it will, the Cyrcneans finding themfclves greatly 
ouiltripped by the Philxni, accufcd them of breach 
of faith, aflVrtiiig that they had fet out before the 
time appointed, and confequcn'ly that the convention 
between their principals was broken. The Piiilami 
dr tired them to propofe fome expedient whereby 
their differences might be accommodated ; promising, 
to fubmit to it, whatever it might be. The Cyrencans 
then projvofcd, cither that the Philami ihould retire 
from the place where they were, or that they fhould be 
buried alive upon the fpot. With this lull condition 
the brothers immediately complied, and by their death 
gained a large extent of territory to their country. 
The Carthaginians ever after celebrated this as a moil 
brave and heroic a&ioti ; paid them divine honours ; 
and endeavoured to immortalize their names by crr&v 
ing two altars there, with luitablc. inferiptions upon 
them. 

JK«y a ^nva- About the year before Chrift 41 2, fome difputes 
Jolswtv. happening between the EgcUines and Sclinunthies, 
inhabitants of two cities in Sicily, the former called 
in ihe Carthaginians to their affiftance ; and this occa- 
fioiud a new mv?fion of Sicily by that nation. Great 
preparations were made for this war; Hannibal, 
whom they had appointed general, was empowered to 
raife an army'equal to the undertaking, and equip a 
foitablr fleet. 'Huy alto appointed certain funds for 1 
defraying all the expeoers of the war, intending to ci^ 
rrt their whole force to reduce the ifland under their 
fubje&ion. 

Emporium Carthitginian general having landed his forces, 

anti sdiflus immediately ntarchcd for Selinus. In his way he took 
**hra. Emporium, a town fitnatrd on-thc river Hazara ; and 
having arrived at Selinus, he immediately inverted it. 
The bcfifged made a very vigorous defence ; but at 
Lift the city was taken by ftorm, and the inhabitants 
were treated with the utinoll cruelty. All were maf* 
facred by the favage conquetors, except the women who 
fled to the temples ; and thefe draped, not through the 
merciful difpofition of the -Carthaginians, hot becaufe 
they were afraid, that f driven to deffiair they would 
fct firr to the temples, and by that means confumethe 
treafure they expeded to find in thofe places. Six- 
teen thoufand were maflacred ; 2250 cfcaped to Agri- 
gentum ; and the women and children, about 5000 in 
number, were carried away captives. At the fame time 
the temples were plundered, aud the city rafed to the 
ground. 


After the redu&ion of Selinus, Hannibal laid fiege Carthage, 
to Himera ; that city he defired above all things to be- '~*v— 1 
come matter of, that he might revenge the death of M 
his grandfather Hamilcar, who had hern (lain before 
it by Gctan. His troops, flufhed with their Lite fuc- 
cefs, behaved with undaunted courage ; but finding his 
battering engines not to anfwcr his purpofe i’ufficicnt- 
ly, he undermined the wall, fupuorting it with large 
beams of timber, to which he afterwards fet fire, and 
thus hid part of it flat on the giound. Notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, however, the Carthaginians were 
fevcral times repul'cd with great daughter ; but at bit 
they became mailers of the place, aud- treated it in the 
fame manner as they had done Selinus. Alter thi«, . 
Hannibal, ciilm.tiiug hrs Sicilian and iulian allies, re- 
turned to Africa. 

The Carthaginians were now fo much elated, that 
they meditated the mluflion of the whole ifland. 

But as the age and infirmities of Hannibal rendered 
him incapable of commanding the forces alone, they 
joined ia cummiflinn with him Imilcar the Tun of 
Hamm, one of the fame family. On the landing of 
the Carthaginian at my, all Sicily was alarmed, and 
tire principal cities put themfclves into the bed flate f ^ 
of defence they were able. The Carthaginians im- Aprven- 
mediately marched to Agrigentum, aud began to bat- tutu betio- 
ter the walls with great fury. The befieged, how-K^* 
ever, defended themfclves with incredible refutation, 
in a lally burnt all the machines raifed againft their 
city, and rtpulfed the enemy with great daughter. 

The Syraculians in the mean time, being alarmed at 
the danger of Agrigentum, fent an army to Us re- 
lief. On their approach they were immediately at- 
tacked by the Carthaginians ; but after a Curp dif- 
putc the latter were defeated, and forced to fly to the 
very walls of Agrigentum, with the Jolt of 60 00 men. - 
Had the Agrigentine commanders now failicd out, nod 
fallen upon the fugitives, iu all probability the Car- 
thaginian army mull have been dellroycd ; but either 
through fear or corruption, they refufed to Hir nut of ^ 
the place, and this occifioned the lofj of it. Immeufe And 
booty was found iu the city; and the Carthaginians 
behaved with their ufual cruelty, putting all the inha- 
bitants to the fword, not excepting even thofe who had. 
fled to the temples. 

The next attempt of the Carthaginians was defin- 
ed again rt the city of Gela': but the Grlrans, being . 
greatly alarmed, implored the protection of Syracufc ; 
and, at their tequeft, Dtonyfius was fent to aftift them 
with 2000 foot and 400 horfe. The Gtleans were 
fo well fatisfied with bit conduit, that they treated l 
him with the highclt marks of diftin&ion ; they even • 
fent amboffadors to Syracufe to ret urn thanks for the 
important fet vices done them by fording him thi- 
ther ; and fuon after he was appointed generaliffimo 
of the SyracuGao forces and thole of thrir allies againii . 
the Carthaginians, in the mean time Imilcar, having 
rafed the city of Agrigeclom, made an incurfion • 
into the territories of Gela and Comarina; which 
having ravaged in a dreadful manner, he carried off 
fuch rmmenTe quantity of plunder, & filled his whole 
camp. He then marched againft the city : but though OeUbefi#* 
it was but indifferently fortified, he met with a very £*-4 
vigorous refiilahce ; and the place held out for a long 
time without receiving any aflrilance from its allies. 

4, At: 
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Carthage. At Iaft Dionyfius carac to it* afQllance with an army 
‘‘"-'v - — ' 0 f jo,ooo foot and 1000 horfe. With thefe he at- 
tacked the Carthaginian camp, but was repulfcd with 
great lof»; after which, he called a council of war, the 
rcfult of whofe deliberation* was, that finer thecnemy was 
fo much fnperior to them in ftrength, it would be high- 
ly imprudent to put atl to the iffuc of a battle ; and 
therefore, that the inhabitants fhould be perfuaded to 
abandon the country, as the only meant of faving their 
lives. In confequcnce of this, a trumpet was lent to 
Imilcar to defire a (reflation of arms till the next day, 
in order, as wu pretended, to bury the dead, but in 
,5j reality to give the people of Gcla an opportunity of 
AharwJonel making their cfcapc. Towards, the beginning of the 
by it« u.lu- night the bulk of the citizen* left the plate; and he 
(Mums himfclf with the army followed them about midnight. ' 
To amufe the enemy, he left 20CO of his light arm- 
ed troops behind him, commanding them to make 
fires all night, and fet up loud (hoots as though the 
army dill remained in town. At day-break thefe 
took the fame route as their companions, and purfued 
their march with great celerity. The Carthaginians 
finding the city deferted by the greateft part of its 
inhabitants, immediately entered it, putting to death 
all who had remained ; after which, Imilcar having 
thoroughly plundered it, moved towards ,Camarina. 
The inhabitants of this city had been like wife drawn 
off by Dionyfius, and it underwcuL the fame fate with 
io Gcla. 

Tcacc con- Notwithftanding thefe fucceffef, however, Imilcar 
eluded. finding his army greatly weakened, partly by the ea- 
fuahics of war, and partly by a plague which broke 
out iu it, fern a herald to Syracufe to offer terms of 
peace. His unexpected arrival was very agreeable 
to the Syraculians, and a peace was immediately con- 
cluded upon the following terms, vr&. That the Car- 
thaginians, btlides their ancient acquifuions in Sicily, 
fhould dill poffcfe the countries of the Silicani, the Sc- 
linuntines, the Himereans, and Agrigcntines ; that 
the people of Gela and Camarina (hould be permitted 
to rcfule in their rcfpc&ive cities, which yet fhould 
be difmantlcd, upon their paying an annual tribute to 
the Carthaginians ; that all the other Sicilians fhould 
.preferve their independency except the Syracufians, 
who fhould continue in fubjc&ion to Dionyfius. 
Dionsfius T *hc tyraut of Syracufe, however, had concluded 

break* the this peace w ith no other view than to gain time, and 
treaty. to put himfelf in a condition to attack the Cartha- 
ginian territories with greater force. Having ac- 
corapltfiicd this, he acquainted the Syarcufiaus with 
his defign, and they immediately approved of it; upon 
which he gave- up to the fury of the populace* the per- 
fons and polfeflions of the Carthaginians who refilled 
in Syracufe, and traded there on the faith of treaties. 
As there were many of their Ihips at that time in the 
harbour, laden with cargoes of great value, the people 
immediately plundered them ; and, not content with 
this, ranfacked all their hotifes in a moil outrageous 
manner. This example w r a» followed throughout the 
whole iOand ; and in the mean time Dionyfius dif- 
paiched a herald to Carthage with a letter to the fc- 
ratc and people, telling them, that if they did not iin 
mediately withdraw their garrifons from all the Greek 
cities in Sicily, the people of Syracufe would treat them 
enemies. With this demand, however, he did not al- 
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low them to comply ; for without waiting for any an- Carton*, 
fwer from Carthage, he advanced with his army to ""Y— ■* 
Mount Kryx, near which iluod the city of Mntya, a 
Carthaginian colony of great importance, and this he 
immediately invefted. But footi after, leaving his bro- 
ther Leptine* to carry on the attacks, he himlclf went 
with the greatefl part of hi# forces to reduce the cities 
in alliance with the Carthaginians. He deilroyed 
their territories with fire and (word, cut down all their 
trees; and then he fat down before Egeflaand Entcila, 
molt of the other towns having opened their gates at 
his approach ; but thefe baffling his utmofi efforts, he 
returned to Mbtya, and pufiied on the fiege of that 
plate with the utmofi vigour. 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though alarm- 
ed at the melTage lent them by Dionyfius, and though 
reduced to a mifcrablc lituation by the plague which 
had broke out in their city, did not defpond, but fent 
officers to Europe, with confiderablc luma, to raile troops 
with the utmofi diligence. Ten gallics were alfo fent **. 
from Caithage to dcflruy all the mips that wive rouud^ff 
in the harbour of Syracufe. The admiral, according 
to his orders, entered the harbour in the night, with- 
out being dilccrncd by the enemy ; and Having funk 
moll of the (hips he found there, returned without the 
lofs of a man. 

All this while the Motyxu* defended thcmfclvcs with ^ 
incredible vigour; while their enemies, defiroui of^ CJ1 b yI i< 
revenging the cruelties extreifed upon their country- Gndu. 
men by the Carthaginian*, fought like lions. Al lad 
the plaee was taken by flcrm, and the Greek fohlier* 
began n general maffacre. For fume time Dionyfius 
was not able to rcilrain their fury : but at la.ll he 
proclaimed that the Moryans fhould fly to the Greek 
temples ; which they accordingly did, and a flop was 
put to the daughter ; but the (oldicre took care tho- 
roughly to pi under the town, iu which they found a great 
treafure. 

The following fpring, Dionyfius invaded the Cartha- 
ginian territories, and made an attempt upon Egcflc ; 
but here he was again difappointed. The Caithagi- 
nians were greatly alarmed at his pregrefs ; but, next 
year, notwithftanding a confiderablc lofi fuftained in 
a lea-fight with Lepiinefi, iiimilco their general land- 
ed a powerful army at Pa norm us, feized upon Eryx, 
and then advancing tow ards Molya, made himfclf ma- 
tter of it, before Dionyfius could fend any forces to its 
relief. He next advanced to Mcffaua, which he likc- 
wilc befieged and look , after which moll of the Situli 
revelled from Dionyfius. 

Notwithftanding this defcdlun, Dionyfius, finding Crr i,d|. 
bis forces Hill amount to 30,000 foot and 3000 boric, f ca ted et* 
advanced again ft the enemy. At the fame time, JLcp-b; 
tines was lent with the Syraculiati fleet agair.ll that of 
the Carthaginians, but with poJitive orders not to 
break the line of battle upon any account whatever. 

But, nuLwilh Handing thefe orders, he thought proper 
to divide his fleet, and the confequcnce of this was a 
total defeat; above too of the Syracuiian galkysbei.jg 
funk or taken, and 20,000 of their men killed in the 
battle or in the purfuit. Dionyfius diihcartcncd by this . 
misfortune, returned with his army to Syracufe, being bcfcynf 
afraid that the Carthaginian fleet might become ma- cheC*tJw 
Jiers of that city, if he (hould advance to fight the land gin* 3 *- 
aimy. ilimiko did not fail immediately to invett the 
6 capital ; 
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capital; and had certainly become mailer of it, and 
’ consequently of the whole ifland, had not a moft ma- 
lignant peftilcnce obliged him to defid from all farther 
operations. Thi* dreadful malady made great havock 
among his forces both by fca and land t and to com- 
plete his misfortune?, Dionyfius attacked him unexpec- 
tedly, totally ruined his fleet, and made hicnfclf mafter 
of hi* camp. 

Himilco finding himftlf altogether unable to fudain 
another attack, was obliged to come to a private 
agreement with Dionyfius; who for 3 CO talents con- 
fented to let him efcape to Africa, with the fliattcred 
remains of his fleet and army. The unfortunate ge- 
neral arrived at Carthage, clad in mean and fordid 
attire, where he was met by a great number of peo- 
ple bewailing their fad and imufpiciuut fortune. Hi* 
vnitro joined them in their lamentations; and being 
unable to furvivc his' misfortunes, pat an end to his 
own life, lie had left Migo in Sicily, to take care 
of the Carthaginian intertill in the heft manner he 
could. In order to this, Mago treated all the Sicilians 
fiibjedt to Carthage with the greateft humanity ; and 
having received a confidcrable number of foldiers 
from Africa, he at lift formed an army with which 
he ventured a battle : in this he was defeated, and 
driven out of the field, with the lofa of 800 men ; 
which obliged him to dcfiil from farther attempts of 
that nature. 

Notwithflanding all thefe terrible dif.iftcrs, the Car- 
thaginians could not forbear making new attempts up- 
on the ifland of Sicily ; and about the year before 
thrift 392, Mago landed in it with an army of 80, coo 
men. This attempt, however, was attended with no 
better fucccfs than before; Dionyfius found means to 
reduce him to fuch ftraiu for want of provifions, that 
he was obliged to fuc for peace. This continued for 
nine years, at the end of which the war was renewed 
w ith vinous fucccfs. It continued with little interrup- 
tion till the year before Chriii 367, when, the Syra- 
cufian date being rent by civil difientions, the Car- 
thaginians thought it a proper rime to exert them- 
fttrea, in order to become mafters of the whole ifland. 
They fitted out a great fleet, and entered into alliance 
with locus, tyrant of Leor.tini, who pretended to have 
taken Svracufc urdt r his protection. By this treaty, 
the two powers engaged to affift each other, in order to 
expel Dionyfius II. after which they were to divide 
ithe {fluid between them. The Syracufians applied for 
fuccours to the Corinthians ; and they readily lent 
them a body of troops under the command of Timo- 
leon an experienced general. By a ftiatagem, he got 
his forces landed at Tauromir.iutn. The whole of 
them did not exceed 1200 in number: yet with 
thefe he marched again ft Icetas, who was at the 
head of 50&0 men ; his army he furprifed at flip- 
per, put 300 of them to the fword, and took 600 
prifoncr». He then marchrd to Syrecafe, and broke 
into one part of the town before the enemy had any 
notice of his approach : here he took poft, and defend- 
ed himfclf with fuch rcfolution, that he could not be 
diflodged by the united power of lccias and the Car- 
thaginians. 

In this place he remained for fomc time, in expec- 
tation of a reinforcement from Corinth ; till the arri- 
. vol of which, he did tot judge it practicable to extend 
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his conquefta.— -The Carthaginians being appiifed that Carthsge* 
the Corinthian fuccours were detained by tempeftuous — 
weather at Thurium, potted a ftrong fquadron, under 
Hanno their admiral, to intercept them in their paf- 
fage to Sicily. But that commander, not imagining 
the Corinthians would attempt a pafiage to Sicily in 
fuch a ftormy fcafon, left his ftation at Thurium, and 
ordering his fcamen to crown them (elves with garlands, 
and adorn their vcffcls with buckler* both of the Greek 
aud Carthaginian form, (ailed toSyracufe in a triumph- 
ant manner. Upon his arrival there, he gave the troopi 
in the citadel to uudeHland, that he lud taken the fuc- 
cours Timolcon expected, thinking by this meaus to 
intimidate them to furrender But, while he thus 
trifled away hia time, the Corinthians marched with 
great expedition to Khcgium, and, taking the advan- 
tage of a gentle breeze, were ealily wafted over into 
Sicily. Mago, the Carthaginian general, was no fount r Cowardica 
informed of the arrival of this reinforcement, than he of Mago. 
was struck with terror, though the whole Corinthian 
army did not exceed 4C00 men ; and, foon after, fear- 
ing a revolt of his mercenaries, he weighed anchor, in 
fpite of all the remon II ranees of Icctas, aud fet fail for 
Africa. Here he no fooner arrived, than, overcome 
with grief and flume for his unparalleled cowardice, he 
laid violent hands on himftlf. His body was hung up- 
on a gallows or crofs, in order to deter fucceeding ge- 
nerals from forfeiting their honour iu fo flagrant a mao- 
uer. 30 

After the flight of Mago, Timolcon carried all be- Jhq ««* of' 
fore him. He obliged Icetas to renounce his alliance 1 mu, k ua * 
with the Hate of Cartilage, and even depofed him, and 
continued hi# military preparations with the greateil 
vigour. On the other hand, the Carthaginians pre- 
pared for the enfuing campaign with the greateil ala- 
crity. An army of 70,000 men was fetit over, with a 
fleet of 200 (hips of war, and tooo tmnfports laden 
with warlike engines, armed chariots, horfes, and all 
other forts of provifions. This immenfe multitude, 
however, was overthrown on the banks of the Crime- 
fua by Timolcon: 10,000 were left dead on the field 
of battle ; and of thefe, above 3000 were native Car- 
thaginians of the bed families in the city. Above 

1 5.000 were taken prifoncr* ; all their baggage and 
provifions, with 200 chariots, 1000 coat# of mail, and 

10.000 fhields fell into Timoleon's hands.* The fpojl, 
which confided chiefly of gold and filver, was fo iin- 
menfc, that the whole Sicilian army was three days in 
collecting it and dripping the flain. After this fignal 
viftory, lie left hi# mercenary force* upon the frontiers 
of the enemy, to plunder and ravage the country' ; 
while he himftlf returned to Syractife with the red of 
his army, where he was received with the greateil dc- 
mondratioBS of joy. Soon after, Icetas, grown weary 
of his private ftation, concluded a new peace with the 
Carthaginians ; and, having a fir n, bled an army, ven- 
tured an engagement with Timolcon : but in this he 
was utterly defeated ; and himfclf, with Eupotcmus 
his fon, and Eutbymu* general of his horfc, were 
brought bound to Timolcon by their own foldiers. 

The two firft were immediately executed as tyrants 
ar.d traitors, and the lad murdered in cold blood ; Ice- 
tas’s wives and daughters were likewife cruelly put to ■ 
death after a public trial. In a fhort lime after, Ma- 
mcrcus, another of the Carthaginian confederate;, was 
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Cart hipf. overthrown by Timoleon, with the lots of 20C0 m tn. 

' lliefe misfortunes induced the Carthaginians to cou- 
ple con* elude a peace on the fallowing terms : That all the 
eluded. Greek cities ihould be fet free ; that the river Halycus 
fhould be the boundary between the territories of both 
' parties ; that the natives of the cities fubjcA to the 
Carthaginians Ihould be allowed to withdraw, if they 
pleafed, to Syracufe, or its dependencies, with their 
families and cffctfU ; and laiUy, that Carthage ihould 
not, for the future, give any afiiltance to the remain- 
ing tyrants againft Syracufe. 

"War re- About 316 years before Chriff, we find the Car- 
newed. thaginians engaged in anotlier bloody war with the 
Sicilians, on the following occafion. Sofiiiratus, who 
had ufurptd the fiipreme authority at Syracufe, having 
been forced by Agathocies to raile the fiegc of Rbe» 
gium, returned with hit fhattered troops to Sicily. 
But food after this unfticccfsful expedition, he wait ob- 
ligcd to abdicate the fovcreignly and quit Syracufe. 
With him were expelled above 600 of the principal 
citizens, who were fufpefled of having formed a de- 
fign to overturn the plan of government which then 
prevailed in the city. As Sofiiiratus and the exiles 
thought themfclves ill treated, they had rccovrfc to 
the Carthaginians, who readily efpoufed their cuife. 
Hereupon the Syracufians having rrcailed Agathcdcs, 
who had before been banilhed by Sofiiiratus, uppointed 
him commander in chief of all their forces, principally 
on account of the known averfion he bore that tyrant. 
The war, however, did not then continue long ; for 
Sofiiiratus and the exiles were quickly received again 
into the city, and peace was concluded with Carthage: 
the people of Syracufe, however, finding that Aga- 
thoclea wanted to make himfelf abfolutd, exadlcd an 
^ oath from him, that he would do nothing to the pre- 
Artthcieks judice of the democracy. But, notwithstanding this 
raifc* him- oath, Agathocies purfued bis purpofc, am! by a ge- 
thrwVof n<ra ^ mafia ere of the principal citizens of Syracufe 
Syracufe. himfelf to the throne. For fomc time he was 

obliged to keep the peace lie had concluded with Car- 
thage ; but nt laft finding his authority rfiablilhed, 
and that hts fubje&s were ready to fccond his an.liti- 
Otis defigns, he paid no regard to his treaties, but im- 
mediately made war on the neighbouring Hates, which 
hr had cxprefdy agreed not to do, and then carried 
his arms into the very heart of the ifiand. In thefe 
expeditions hr was attended with fuch fucccfs, that in 
two years time he brought into fubjeftion all the 
Greek part of Sicilv. l^iis being accomplished, he 
committed great devastations in the Carthaginian ter* 
ritorics, their general Ham Hear not offering to give 
him the leaft dtfiurbance. This perfidious conduel 
rcatly inccnlVd the people of tbofe driftri&s againll 
familcar, whom they accufed before the fcr.atc. He 
died, however, in Sicily ; and Hamilcar the fan of 
Gifco was appointed to fuccced him in the command 
of the forces. The laft place that held out againft 
Agathoch* wax Mcffana, whither all the Syracuilan 
exiles had retired. Pafiphilui, Agathoclet’s general, 
found means to cajole the inhabitants into a treaty ; 
tvhich Ag|t bodes, according to cuftom, paid no re- 
gard to, but, as foon as he wax in polfeflion of the 
town, cut off all thofe who had oppokd his govern- 
ment. For, aa he intended to profccutc the war with 
the utmoft vigour ag.-ir.ll Carthage, he thought it a 
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point of good policy to detboy as many of his Sicilian C*ib|?, 
enemies as polfible. e—* 

The Carthagioiins in the mean time having landed 
a powerful army in Sicily, an engagement foon enfued, 
in which Agathoelcs was defeated with the Iu 4 s of 
7000 men. After this defeat he wm obliged to final »dxff- 
himfclf up in Syracufe, which the Carthaginians im- 
mediately in veiled, and moil of the Greek Hates in the *"”* * 
ifiand fubmitted to them. 

Agathoelcs feeing himfelf ftripped of lkr.oft all hia 
dominions, and his capital fcfdr in danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy, formed a defign which, 
were it not attefied by writers of undoubted authority, 
would feem abfolutely incredible. This was no 1 c£sh^ i0 ,j, 
tlian to transfer tiie war into Africa, and by fiegc to .uitct. 
the enemy’s capital, at a time wlien he himfelf was 
befieged, and only one city left to him in all Sicily. 

Before he departed, however, he made all the necef- 
fary preparations for the defence of the place, and ap- 
pointed his brother A ntandrus governor of it. He alfo 
gave permifSof? to all who were not willing to Hand 
the fatigues of a fiege to retire out of the city. Many 
of the principal citizens, Jullin fays t6oo, accepted 
of thin offer ; but they were no fooner got out of the 
place, than -they were cut off by parties polled on the 
road for that purpofc. Having fuzed upon their 
eftates, Agathocies railed a contidcrahlc fum, which 
was intended in fome mcafure to dtfray the expcrce 
of the expedition ; however, he carried with him only 
50 talents to fupply his prtfent wants, being well afi- 
furrd that he Ihould find in the enemy’s country what- 
ever was neceflary for his fubliftence. As the Cartha- 
ginians had a much fuperior fleet, they for feme time 
kept the mouth of the harbour blocked up ; but at 
lalt a fair opportunity offered 1 and Agathorics hciil- 
ing fail, by the aflivity of his rowers loon got clear 
both of the port and city of .Syracufe. The Cartha- 
ginian? purfued him with all pofliblc expedition ; but, 
notwithstanding their utmoil efforts, Agathoclen got 
his troops landed with very little oppofitiun. 

Soon after his forces v'rre landed, Agathocies burnt He bars 
his fleet, probably tlrat his foldicrs might behave with h»i Acs*, 
the greater rrfolution, as they faw no poffibility of 
flying from their danger. He firfl advanced to a place 
called the Great City. This, after a feeble refill asce, 
he took ar.d plundered. From hence he marched to 
Tunis, which furrendered on the firil fummons ; and 
Agathocies levelled both places with the ground. 

The Carthaginian* were at firil thrown into the 
greateft confirmation ; but foon recovering themfclves, 
the citizens took up arms with fo much alacrity, that 
in a few days they had on foot- an army of 40,000 
foot and loco horfc, with 2000 armed chariots. The J* 
command of this army they entnifted to Hanno and 
Bomilcar, two generals between whom there fubfifted 
a great animality, litis occafumed the defeat of their 
whole army with the lob of their camp, though all 
the forces of Agathocies did uot exceed 1 4,000 in 
number. Among other rich fpoils the conqueror found 
many chariots of curious workmanship, which carried 
20,000 paii of fetters and manacles that the enemy ^ 
had provided for the Sicilian prifor.ers. After this de- TSrii .ve* 
feat, the Carthaginians, fuppofing themfdvcs to have -h*d ri 
fallen under the difpleafure of their deities on account 
of their ncglefFng to facrifice children cf noble fami-\^ 
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lii* to them, refolvcd to expiate this guilt. Accord- 
ingly 200 children of the hr it rank were fieri heed to 
their Moody gods, be Tides 300 other perfons who vo- 
luntarily offered thcrafelves to pacify the wrath of thefe 
deities. 

After thefe expiations, Hamilcar was recalled from 
Sicily. When the meflengers arrived, Hamilcar com- 
manded them not once to mention the victory of A- 
gathocks ; but, on the contrary', to give out among 
the troops that he had been entirely defeated, his forces 
all cut off, and his fleet dellroycd by the Carthagini- 
ans. This threw the Syracufians into the utmoft dc- 
fpair ; however, one Eurymnon, an Etolmn, prevailed 
upon Antandrus, not to confent to a capitulation, but 
to Hand a general alTault. Hamilcar being informed 
of this, prepared his battering engines, and made all 
the ncccffary preparations to llorm the town without 
delay. But while matters remained in this fituation, 
a galley, w hich Agathoclcs had caufed to be built im- 
mediately after the battle, got into the harbour of Sy- 
racufe, and acquainted tlic inhabitants with the cer- 
tainty of Agathocles's victory. Hamilcar obfervtog 
that the garrifon flocked down to the port on this oc- 
calion, and expetting to find the walls unguarded, or- 
dered his foldicis to cre& fcaling-laddcrs, and begin 
the intended afTauIt. The enemy having left the ram- 
parts quite expofed, the Carthaginians mounted them 
without being difeemed, and hadalmoll poffcffcd thejn- 
fclvcs of an entire part lying between two towers, when 
the patrol difeovered them. Upon this a warm difputc 
enfued ; but at lail the Carthaginians were repulfed 
with lofs. Hamilcar, therefore, finding it in vain to 
continue the ficgc after fuch glad tidings had reftored 
life and foul to the Syraculians, drew off his forced, 
and fent a detachment of cooo men to reinforce the 
troops in Africa. He ftiil entertained hopes, how- 
ever, that lie might oblige Agathucles to quit Africa, 
and return to the defence of his own dominions. He 
fpent fume time in making himfclf mailer of fuch ci- 
ties as Tided with the Syraculians ; and after having 
brought all their allies under fubjc&ion, returned again 
to .Syracufe, hoping to furprife it by an attack in the 
night-time. But bein^ attacked while advancing thro' 
narrow paiTes, where his numerous army had not room 
to ad* he was defeated with great (laughter, and him- 
fclf taken prifouer, carried into Syracufe, and put to 
death. 

In the mean time the Agrigentines, finding that 
the Carthaginians and Syraculians bad greatly weak- 
ened each other by this war, thought it a proper op- 
portunity to attempt the fovereignty of the whole 
tfland. They therefore commenced a war againfl 
both parties ; and profecuted it with fuch fucccfs, that 
in a Ihort time they wrefted many places of note both 
out of the hands of the Syracufiaus and Carthagi- 
nians. 

In Africa the tyrant carried every thing before 
him. He reduced moll of the places of any note in 
the territory of Carthage; and hearing that Ely mas 
king of Libya had declared agaitifi him, he immedi- 
ately entered Libya Superior, and in a great battle 
overthrew that prince, putting to the fword a good 
part of his troop:., and the general who commanded 
them; after which he advanced againfl the Carthagi- 
nians with fuch expedition, that he furprifed and de- 
Voir. IV. Part I. 
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fcated them, with the lofs of 2000 killed, and a great Catifcajis 
number taken prifoners. He next prepared for the 
ficgc of Carthage itfelf; and in order thereto advanced 
to a pofl within five miles of that city. On the other 
hand, notwit hllanding the great Ioffes they had al- 
ready fuilaintd, the Carthaginians, with a powerful 
army, encamped between him and their capital, lu 
this fituation Agathoclcs received advice of the defeat 
of the Carthaginian forces before Syracufe, and the 
head of Hamilcar their general. Upon this he imme- 
diately rode up to the enemy's camp, and (howing them 
the head, gave them an account of the total defini- 
tion of their army before Syracuse. This threw them 
into fuch conllemation, that in all human probability 
Agat bodes would have made himfclf matter of Car- 
thage, had not an unexpected mutiny arifen in his 
camp, which gave the Carthaginians an opportunity 
of recovering from their terror. ^ 

The year following an engagement happened, in He makes 
which neither party gained any great advantage : but*", 
foon after, the tyrant, notwitlutnnding all his vifto-^f 1 ^ *" 
rics, found himfclf unable to carry on the war alone ; ' 

and therefore endeavoured to gain over to his intcrcft 
Ophelias, one of the captains of Alexander the Great. 

In this he perfc&ly fucceeded ; and, to fuccour his 
new ally the more cffc&ually, Ophelias fent to Athens 
for a body of troops. . Having fin i Hied his military 
preparations, Ophelias found his army to confifi of 
10,000 foot and 600 horfe, all regular troops, bc- 
fidcs 100 chariots, and a body of toiooo men, at- 
tended by their wives and children, as though he had 
been going to plant a new colony. At the head of 
thefe forces lie continued his march towards Agatho- 
clcs for id days; and then encamped at Automolae, 
a city about 3000 ftadia difiant from the capital of his 
dominions. From thence he advanced through the 
Regio Syrtica ; but found himfclf reduced to fuch ex- 
tremities, that his army was in danger of pcrifliing for 
want of bread, water, and other provisions. They 
were alfo greatly annoyed by ferpents and wild bcafti, 
with which that defert region abounded. The ferpents 
made the greateft havock among the troops ; for, be- 
ing of the fame colour with the earth, and extremely 
venomous, many foldiers, who trod upon them with- 
out feeing than, were (lung to death. At lad, after 
a very fatiguing march of two months, he approached 
Agathucles, and encamped at a fmall diitance from 
him, to the no finall terror of the Carthaginians, who 
apprehended the moll fatal confcqucnccs from this ^ 
junftion. Agathoclcs at firft carefled him, and ad- Whom he 
vifed him to take all poffible care of bis troops that treacher- 
had undergone fo many fatigues ; but foon after Cttt®^ 3 rmur% 
him off by treachery, and then by fair words and pro- a **' 
mifes perfuaded bis troops to ferve under hiinfelf. 

Agathoclcs now finding himfclf at the head of a 
numerous army, affumed the tide of King of Africa, 
intending foon to complete his conquefts by the re- 
duction of Carthage. He began with the fiegc of 
Utica, which was taken by affault. After this he 
marched againfi Hippo Diarrhytus, the Bifertu of the 
moderns, which was alfo taken by florm ; and after 
this mod of the people bordering upon the fea-coafts, 
and even thofe who inhabited the inland parts of the ^ 
country, fubmitted to him. But in the midft of this 1, obliged 
career of fucccfs, die Sicilians formed an affociation in ro return 
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favour of liberty ; which obliged the tyrant to return 
' home, leaving his fon Archagathus to carry on the 
war in Africa. 

Archagathus, after his father’s departure, greatly 


be fwaUowed up by the numerous forces which fur* < 
rounded him. In this deplorable fit cation Agathoe'cs * 
received an exprefs from Archagathus, acquainting 
him of the Ioffes he had fuftained and the fearerty of 


extended the African conqucfts. He fent Eumaebus provifions he laboured under. Upon this the tyrant, 
at the head of a large detachment to invade fotne of leaving the care of the Sicilian war to one Lcptines, 
.1 - t i • • i i t • c n* ■.» i Vi . . . a t** r a.;.. 


the neighbouring provinces, while he himfelf, with 
the giratcfl part of his army, obferved the motions 


by a ftratagem got 18 Etrufean fhips that came to 
hi a afllftance out of the harbour ; and then engaging 


of the Carthaginians. Eumachus failing into Numi- the Carthaginian fquadrou which lay in its neighbour- 
dva, firft took the great city of Tocas, and conquer- hood, took five of their fhips, and made all their 
cd feveral of the Numidian cantons. Afterwards he men prifoners. By this means he became mailer of 
befieged and took Phtllina ; which was attended with 


the port, and fccurcd a paffnge into it for the mcr- 


the fubmiff.on of the Afphodclodians, a nation, accor- chants of all nations, which foon rcilored plenty to 
ding to Diodoru3, as black as the Ethiopians, lie that city, where the famine before hid begun to make 
then reduced feveral cities ; and being at lall elated great havock. Supplying himfelf, therefore*, with a 
with fuch a run of good fortune, rcfolved to penetrate fufficient quantity of ncccflarics for the voyage he 
into the more remote parts of Africa. Here he at was going to undertake, he immediately fet fail for 
firft met with fucccfs; but hearing that the barbarous Africa. 

nations were advancing in a formidable body to give Upon his arrival in this country, Apathocles re- / 
him battle, he abandoned his conqutfts, and retreated viewed his forces, aud found them to confift of 6ooo» 


with the utmoft precipitation towards the fea-ccatU, 
after having loft abundance of men. 


Greeks, as many 8amnite.s, Ccltes, and Etrufeans ; * 
beiides 10,000 Africans, and ijco boric. As he 


- This unfortunate expedition made a great altera- found his troops alrnoft in a rtate of dcfpair, he thought 
tion for the worfc in the affairs of Archagathus. The this a proper time fur offering the enemy battle. The 
Carthaginians bciag informed of Eutnachas’s bad fuc- Carthaginians, however, did not think proper to ac- 
ccfs, rcfolved to exert ihemfilvea in au extraordinary cqit the challenge ; efpecially as by keeping dofe in 
manner to repair their former Ioffes. They divided their camp, where they had plenty of every thing, 
their forces intr» three bodies: one of thefe they fent they could ftarve the Greeks to a furrendcr without 
to the fca-ccafts, to keep the towns there in awe; ftriking a ftrokc. Upon this Agathocles attacked the / 
another they difpatchrd into the Mediterranean parts, Carthaginian camp with great bravery, made a con - e 
to preferve the allegiance of the inhabitants there; fiderable imprelfion upon it, and might pet haps have ^ 
and the lall body they ordered to the Upper Africa, carried it, had not his mercenaries deferted him ahnoftf 


to fupport their confederates in that country. Archa- 
gathus being apprifed of the motions of the Cartha- 
ginians, divided his forces like wife into three bodies. 
One of thefe he fent to obferve the Carthaginian 
troops on the fea-coails, with orders to advance af- 
terwards into the t T ppcr Africa ; another, under thr 
command of TEfehrioB, one of his generals, he polled 
at a proper diftance in the heart of the country, to 
have an eye both on the enemy there and the barba- 
rous nations; and with the lall, which he led in per- 
fon, he kept nearer Carthage, preferving a commu- 
nication with the other two, in order to fend them 
fuccours, or recal them, as the ‘exigency of affairs 
fttould require. — The Carthaginian troops fent into 
the heart of the country, were commanded by Han- 
no, a general of great experience, who being inform- 
ed of the approach of iEfehrion, laid an ambufeade 
for him, into which he was drawn and cut off with 4000 
foo£ and 200 horfe. Himilco, who commanded the 
Carthaginian forces in Upper Africa, having advice 
of Eumachus’s march, immediately advanced againd 
him. An engagement enfued, in which the Greeks 


at the firtt onfet. By this piece of cowardice he was 
forced to retire with precipitation to his camp, w hither 
the Carthaginians puriiied him very clofely, doing 
great execution in the purfuit. 5t 

The next night, the Carthaginians facrificcd all the DifeJUr 
prifoners of diflinflton as a gratefuf acknowledgment in the Ot- 
to the gods for the vi&ory they had gained. whflc^ - P“ i 
they were employed in this inhuman work, the wind, c4n, l*’ 
fuddenly riling, carried the flames to the (acred ta- 
bernacle near the altar, which was entirely confumcd, 
as well as the general's tent, and thofc of the princi- 
pal officers adjoining to it. A dreadful alarm took 
place through the whole camp, which was heightened 
by the great progrefs the fire made. -For the foldicrs 
tents confiding of very combuftible materials, and the 
wind blowing in a mofl violent manner, the whole 
camp was altnoft entirely laid in allies ; and many of 
the foldicrs endeavouring to carry off their arras, and 
the rich baggage of their officers, perifhed in the 
flames. Some of thofe who made their rfcape met 
with a fate equally unhappy: For, after Agathoclea 
had received the lull blow, the Africans deferted him. 


were almoft totally cut off, or perifhed with third af- and were in that indant coming over in a body to the 
ter the battle, out of 8000 foot only 30, and of 800 Carthaginians. Thefe, the perfons who were flying 
horfe only 40, having the good fortune to make their from the flames took to he the whole Syracufian ar- 
cfcapc. my advancing in order of battle to attack their camp. 

Archagathus receiving the melancholy news of Upqn this a dreadful confufion enfued. Some took 
thefe two defeats, immediately called in the detach- to their heels ; others fell down in heaps one upon 
ments he had fent out to harafs the enemy, which another; and others engaged their comrades, mif- 
would otherwife have been inflantly cut off. 1 Ic was, taking them for the enemy. Five thoufand men loft 
however, in a fhort time hemmed in on all fidrs in their lives in this tumult, and the red thought proper 
fuch a manner as to be reduced to the laft extremity to take refuge within the walls of Carthage ; nor 
for want provifions, and ready every moment to could the appearance of day-light, for forae time, dif- 
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CsrtJnjre. fipate their terrible apprehenfions. In the mean 
y time, the African deferters, obfemng tlie great con- 
Anvher fufiorT^the Carthaginians were in, and not knowing 
that of A- the meaning of it, were fo terrified, that they thought 
g^thoclc*. proper to return to the place from whence they came. 

The Syracufians feeing a body of troops advancing 
towards them in good order, concluded that the ene- 
my were marching to attack them, and therefore im- 
mediately cried out “To arms.” The flames afeend- 
ing out of the Carthaginian camp iuto the air, and 
the lamentable outcries proceeding from thence, con- 
firmed them in this opinion, and greatly heightened 
their confufion. The confequcncc was much the 
fame as in the Carthaginian camp ; for coining to 
hlow^ with one another inftead of the enemy, they 
fcarcc recovered their fenfes upon the return of light, 
and the inteftine fray was fo bloody, that it coll Aga- 
thoelcs 40C0 men. 

He efcapea This lafi difafter fo difiieartened the tyrant, that he 
private]), immediately fet about contriving means for making 
his efcape privately ; and this he at lall, though with 
gTcat difficulty, effeded. After his departure, his 
two fons were immediately put to death by the fol- 
diers, who, choofmg a leader from among thcmfelvcs, 
made peace with the Carthaginians upon the following 
conditions : 1. That the Greeks fhould deliver up all 
the places they held in Africa, receiving from them 
1 00 talents ; 2. That fuch of them as were willing to 
lerve in the Carthaginian army fhould be kindly treat- 
ed, and receive the ufual pay; and, 3. That the reft 
fhould be - tranfported to Sicily, and have the city of 
Sclinus for their habitation. 

Cnfe! uf From this t me, to that of their firft war with the 
the firft Romans, we find nothing remarkable in the hiflory 
Panic Wax. of the Carthaginians. The firft Punic war, as it 13 
commonly called, happened about 256 years before 
Chrift. At that time, the Carthaginians were poffef- 
fed of estenfivc dominions in Africa ; they had made 
confidcralilc progrefs in Spain ; were mailers of Sar- 
dinia, Corlica, and all the iflands on the coaft of Italy; 
and had extended their conqnefts to a great part of 
Sicily. The occafion of the firft rupture between the 
two republics was as follows. The Mam crimes be- 
ing vanquished in battle, and reduced to great ftrails 
by Hiero king of Syracufe, had rvfulvrd to deliver up 
Medina, the only city they now pofleffed, to that 
prince, with whofe mild government .and ftricl pro- 
bity they were well acquainted. Accordingly, Hiero 
was advancing at the head of his troops to take pof- 
feflion of the city, when Hannibal, who at that time 
commanded tire Carthaginian army in Sicily, prevent- 
ed him by a ftratagem. He came to meet Hiero, 
ns it were to congratulate him on his victory $ and 
amufed him, while fome of the Carthaginian troops 
filed off towards Medina. Hereupon the Mainer- 
tines, feeing their city fupported by a new reinforce- 
ment, were divided into fevend opinions. Some 
were for accepting the protection of Carthage; others 
were for ftnrcndcring to the king of Syracufe ; but 
the greater part were for calling in the Romans to 
their affiftancc. Deputies were accordingly difpatch- 
ed to Rome, offering the poffeflion of the city to the 
Romans, and in the moll moving terms imploring 
prfctc&ion. Tins, after fome debate, was agreed to ; 
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and the conful Appius Claudius received orders to at- Carthige. 

tempt a paffage to Sicily, at the head of a powerful ^ 

army. Being obliged to flay fome time at Rome, 
however, one Cains Claudius, a perfon of great intre- 
pidity and refolution, was difpatched with a few vef- 
fels to Rhcgium. On his arrival there, he ubferved 
the Carthaginian fquadron to l>e fo much fuperior to 
his own, that he thought it would be little better than 
madnefs to attempt at that time to tranfport forces to 
Sicily. He eroded the ftrait?, however, fend had a 
conference with the Mamertincs, in which he prevail- 
ed upon them all to accept of the protection of Rome; 
and on this he made the nccedary preparations for 
tranfporting his forces- The Carthaginians being in- 
formed of the refolutions of tlie Romans, fent a ftnmg 
fquadron of gallies under the command of Hanno, to Hanno in- 
intercept the Roman fleet ; and accordingly the Car- die 

thagioian admiral, coming up with them near the 
coaft of Sicily, attacked them with great fury. Du- 
ring the engagement, a violent Harm arofe, which 
dafhed many of Uic Roman veffels againtl the rocks, 
and did a vaft deal of damage to their fquadron ; by 
which means Claudius was forced to retire to Rhcgium, 
and this he accomplilhed with great difficulty. Han- 
no reftored all the veffels he had taken ; but ordered 
the deputies fent with them, to expoftulatc with the 
Roman general upon the infraction of the treaties ful- 
filling between the t wo republics. This expoll ulation, 
however juft, produced an open rupture j Claudius 
foou after poffcffing himftlf of Mcffina. ^ 


54 - 
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the firft 


Such was the beginning of the firft Punic war, Cartha«i?ii» 
which is faid to have lifted 24 years. The firft year,*"" * n * s >'" 
the Carthaginians and Syracufians laid fiege to Meffina; 

Kilt. n>il artimr an (Ilk .v. ... 1.-. • .. « 


but, not a&ing in concert as they ought to have done, the Ro- 1 
were overthrown by the Conful Appius Claudius; and mans, 
this defeat fo much difgufted Hiero with the Cartha- 
ginians, that he foon after concluded an alliance with 
the Homans. After this treaty, having no enemy to 
contend with but the Carthaginians, the Romans made 
thcrcfclvcs mailers of all the cit'es on the weftern coaft 
of Sicily, and at the end of the campaign carried back 
moll of their troops with them to take up their win- 
ter-quarters in Italy. 57 

The fccond year, Hanno the Carthaginian general A *rigen- 
fixed his principal magazine at Agrigentum. This^^ 1 *^? 
place was very ftrong by nature, had been rendered uLL». °* 
almoft impregnable by the new fortifications railed by 
the Carthaginians during the preceding winter, and 
was defended by a numerous garrifon commanded by 
otic Hannibal, a general of great experience in war. 

For five months tlie Romans attempted to reduce the 
place by famine, and had actually brought the inhabi- 
tants to great dill refs, when a Carthaginian army of 
co,cco foot, 6000 horfe, and Go elephants, landed at 
Dilybfum, and from thence marched to Hera cl ea, 
within 20 miles of Agrigentum. There the general 
received a deputation from fome of the inhabitants of 
lirbeffa, where the Romans had their magazines, offer- 
ing to put the town into his hauds. It was according- 
ly delivered up; and by this means the Romans be- 
came fo much di ft refied ; that they had certainly been 
obliged to abandon their enterprize, had not Hiero 
fupplied them with provifions. But all the aflillamre 
he was able to give could not long have fupportrd 
B b 2 them. 
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Carthigf. them, as their army was fo much weakened by difor- 
ders occafioned by famine, that, out of 100,000 men of 
whom it originally confided, fcarcc a fourth part re- 
mained fit for fcrvicc, and could no longer fuhfid on 
fuch parfimoiiiotis ftipplicn. But in the mean time 
Hannibal acquainted Hanno that the city was reduced 
to the utmoil dill refs j upon which he refolved to ven- 
ture an engagement, which he had before declined. 
In this the Romans were victorious, and the city fur- 
rendered at diferetion, though Hannibal with the 
greatdl part of the garrifon made their efcape. This 
ended the campaign ; and the Carthaginians being’ 
greatly chagrined at their bad fucccfs, fined Hanno 
of an immenfe fum of money, and deprived him of his 
command, appointing -Hamilcar to fuccccd him in the 
command ot the land army, and Hannibal in that of 
the fleet. 

The third year, Hannihal received orders to ravage 
the coi»fts of Italy ; but the Romans had taken care 
to poll detachments in fuch places as were mod pro- 
per to prevent his landing, fo that the Carthaginian 
They build found it impofiiblc to execute his orders. At the fame 
a fleet, time, the Romans, perceiving the advantages of being 
mailers of the fea, fet about building 1 20 galleys. 
While this was doing, they made themfelves mailers of 
moll of the inland cities, but the Carthaginians redu- 
ced or kept Heady in their intcrcft moftapf the mari- 
time ones ; fo that both parties were cx^ally fuecefs- 
ful during this campaign. 

The fourth year, Hannibal by a ftratagem made 
himfclf mailer of 17 Roman galleys ; after which he 
committed great ravages on the coall of Italy, whither 
j- he had advanced to take a view of the Roman fleet. 
And defeat But he was afterwards attacked in his turn, loft the 
the Carths- greateft part of his (hips, and with great difficulty 
guiians *c mju i c his own efcape. Soon after he was totally de- 
feated by the conful Duillius, with the lofs of 80 fhips 
taken, thirteen funk, 7000 men killed, and as many 
taken prifoners. After this viftonr Duillius landed 
in Sicily, put himfelf at the head of the land forces, 
relieved Scgefla bclieged by Hamilcar, and made him- 
fclf mailer of Macella, though defended by a numc- 
6 0 rous garrifon. 

Sicilian* dc- The fifth year, a difference arofe between the Ro- 
feated by mans and their Sicilian allies, which came to fuch an 
height, that they encamped fcparatcly. Of this Ha- 
gitusaa. milcar availed himfelf, and attacking the Sicilians in 
their entrenchments, put 4000 of them to the fword. 
He then drove the Romans from their polls* took fe- 
deral cities from them, and over-ran the greateft part 
of the country. In the mean time, Hannibal, after 
his defeat, failed with the {battered remains of his fleet 
to Carthage : but in order to fccurc himfclf from pu- 
nilhment, he fent one of his friends with all fpeed, be- 
fore the event of the battle was known there, to ac- 
quaint the fenate, that the Romans had put to fea 
with a good number of heavy ill-built veffels, each 
of them carrying fome machine, the ufc of which 
the Carthaginians did not underftand ; and alk- 
ed whether it was the opinion of the fenate that 
Hannibal fhould attack them. Thefe machines were 
the corvi 9 which were then newly invented, and 
by means of which, chiefly, Duillius had gained the 
viftory. The fenate were unanimous in their opinion, 
that the Romans fhould be attacked ; upon which the 


Tneftenger acquainted them with the unfortunate event CirfHtft. 
of the battle. As the fenators had already declared 
themfelves for the engagement, they (pared their ge- 
neral *s life, and, according to Polybius, even continued 
him in the command of the fleet. In a (hurt time, 
being reinforced by a good number of galleys, and at - 
tended by fume officers of great merit, he failed for the 
coall of Sardinia. He had not been long here, before 
he was furprifed by the Romans, who carried off many 
of his {hip*, and took great numbers of bis men pri- 
fonens. This fo incenfed the reft, that the) fci/.cd 
their unfortunate admiral, and crucified him ; but who 
was his immediate fueceftbr does not appear. 6r 

The fix th year, the Romans made themfelves ma- Cortes 
fieri of the illand* of Corfica and Sardinia. Hanno,^ 1 ™*^ 
who commanded the Carthaginian forces in the latter, 
defended himfelf at a city calk'd Olhia with incredible mtu* 
bravery ; but being at lail killed in one of the attacks, 
the place was turrcndcrcd, and the Romans foon be- 
came mafias of the whole ifland. (1 

The feventh year, the Romans took the town of The Ro- 
Mytcllratum, in Sicily, from whence they marched rn4n *”"7 
towards Camarina, but in their way were furrounded ^ rat 
in a deep valley, and in the molt imminent danger of 
being cut off by the Carthaginian army, la this ex- Dt ^^t ^ 
tremity, a legionary tribune, by name M. Cafpurtxiut r h c bravery 
Ffamma t defiled the general to give him 300 chofen n| a bow- 
men ; promifing, with this ftnall company, to find 1 *"* 
the enemy fuch employment as Ihould oblige them to bunc * 
leave a pafTage open for the Roman army. He per- 
formed his promife with a bravery truly heroic ; for, 
having fei/ed, in fpite of all opposition, an eminence, 
and entrenched himfclf on it, the Carthaginians, jea- 
lous of his defign, flocked from all quarters to drive 
him from his poll. But the brave tribune kept their 
whole army in play, till the conful, taking advantage 
of the diverfion, drew his army out of the bad Ti- 
tuation in which he had imprudently brought it. 

The legions were no fooncr out of danger, than they 
haftened to the relief of their brave companions : but 
all they could do was to favc their bodies from the in- 
fults of their enemies ; for they fouud them all dead 
on the fpot, except Calpurnius, who lay under an heap 
of dead bodies all covered with wounds but Hill 
breathing. His wounds were immediately dreffed, 
and it fortunately happened that none of them proved 
mortal ; and for this glorious enterprife he received a 
crown of grume*. After this the Romans reduced fe- 
veral cities, and drove the enemy quite out of the 
territory of the Agrigcntincs j but were repulfcd with 
great lofs before Lipara. 

The eighth year, Rcgulus, who commanded the Cmh*- 
Roman fleet, obferving that of the Carthaginians lying •n* 
along the coall in dilorder, failed with a fquadron of^y^ 
ten galleys to obferve their number and ftreogth, or- ul ^ n *. C 
derinjjj the reft of the fleet to follow him with all ex- 
pedition. But as he drew too near the enemy, he 
was furrounded by a great number of Carthaginian 
galleys. The Romans lough t with their ufual bravery ; 
but, being overpowered with numbers, were obliged to 
yield. The conful, however, found means to make 
his efcape, and join the reft of the fleet ; and then 
had his full revenge of the enemy, 1 8 of their (hips 
being taken, and eight funk. 

The ninth year, the Romans made preparations for 

invading 
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Cattle, invading Africa. Their fleet for this purpofe confift- 

' cd of 330 galleys, each of them having on board 1 20 

&S- foldiers and 300 rowers. The Carthaginian fleet eon- 
▼ade^Afd- fitted of 360 fail, and was much better manned than 
CUm that of the Romans. The two fleets met near Ecno- 

mus, a promontory in Sicily ; where, after a bloody 
engagement which laded the greater part of the day, 
the Carthaginians were entirely defeated, with the 
lufs of 30 galleys funk, and 63 taken w ith all their 
men. Hie Romans loll only 24 galleys, which were 
all funk.— After this viftory, the Romans having re- 
fitted their fleet, fet fail for the coall of Africa with 
pJl expedition. The firft land they got fight of was 
Cape Hcrmca, where the fleet Ihv at anchor for foine 
time waiting till the galleys and tranfpnrts came up. 
From thence they courted along till they arrived be- 
fore Clupca, a city to the cart of Carthage, where 
they made their firft defeent. 

Canhipni- No w ords can exprefs the ponftemation of the Car- 
an« in great thaj^inians, on the arrival of the Romans in Africa, 
tioif CTtU ^ inhabitants of Clupca were fo terrified, that, ac- 
cording to Zonaras, they abandoned the place, which 
the Romans immediately took pofleflion of. Haring 
left there a ftrong garrifon to fccurc their flopping, 
and keep the adjacent territory in awe, they moved 
nearer Carthage, taking a great number of towns ; 
they likewife plundered a prodigious number of vil- 
lages, laid vaft numbers of noblemens feats in allies, 
and took above 20,000 prifoners. In Ihort, having 
plundered and ravaged the whole country, almoft to 
the gates of Carthage, they returned to Clupca loadcn 
with the iramenfc booty they had acquired in the cx- 
, pedition. 

Succtf* of The tenth year, Rcgulus pulhed on his conquers 
Jtcgulus. with great rapidity. To oppofc his progrefs, Hamil- 
car was recalled from Sicily, and with him Boftar and 
A fdniba! were joined in command. Hamilcar com- 
manded an army juft equal to that of Regulus. The 
* other two commanded feparatc bodies, which were 

to join him or act apart as occafion required. But, 
before they were in a condition to take the field, Re- 
gulus, purfuing his conquefts, urived on the banks of. 
the Brngnda, a river which empties itfelf into the fea 
He kills * >t a fmall diftance from Carthage. Here he had a 
monftrous. monftrous ferpent to contend with, which, according 
ferp* 11 ** to the accounts of thofe days, infc&cd the waters of 
the river, poifoned the air, and killed all other ani- 
mals with its breath alone. When the Romans went 
to draw water, this huge dragon attacked them ; and, 
twilling itfelf round their bodies, either fqueezed thedi 
to death, or fwallowcd them alive. As its hard and 
thick feales were proof again 11 their darts and arrows, 
they were forced to have recourfe to the baliftx, which 
they made life of in fieges to throw great lloncs, and 
to beat down the walls of befieged cities. With thefe 
they difchargtd Ihowers of huge ftones again!! this 
new enemy, and had the good luck, with one of them, 
to break his back-bone ; which difabkd him from 
twilling and winding his immenfe body, and by that 
means gave the Romans an opportunity of approach- 
ing and difpatching him with their darts. But his 
dead body corrupted the air and the water of the ri- 
ver ; and fpread fo great an infection over the whole 
country, that the Romans were obliged to decamp. 
Wc are told that Regulus feat to Rome the flein of 
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this monfler, which was 120 feet long; and that it Csrthage. 
was hung up in a temple, where it was preferred to 
the time of the Numantinc war. 69 

Having parted thri river, he befieged Mu, or Mda, *he 

not far from Carthage, which tftc enemy attempted ^ rttu R a3 ** 
to relieve ; but as they lay encamped among hills and * 
rocks, where their elephants, in which the mam llrength- 
of their army confiftcd, could be of no ufe, Rcgulus 
attacked them in their camp, killed 1 7,000 of them, 
and took 5COO prifoners, and 18 elephants. Upon 
the fame of this victory, deputations came from all 
quarters, iufumtich that the conqueror in a few days 
became mafter of 80 towns ; among which were the 70 
city and port of Utica. This inerrafed the alarm at And redu- 
Carthagc ; which tva§ reduced to defpair, when 
gulus laid iie^c to Tunis, a great city abont nine miles jJpjwr. 
from the capital. The place was taken in fight of the 
Carthaginians, who, from their walls, beheld all tha 
operations of the liege, without making the leaft at- 
tempt to relieve it. And to complete their misfor- 
tunes, the Numidians, their neighbours, and impla- 
cable enemies, entered their territories, committing 
every where the molt dreadful deviations, which foon 
occalioncd a great fcarcity of provifions in the city. 

The public magazines were foon cxbauftcd : and, as 
the city was full of felfilh merchants, who took ad- 
vantage of the public ditlrcfs, to fell provifions at an 
exorbitant price, a famine enfued, with all the evils 
which attend it. 71 

In this extremity Regulus advanced to the very His proro- 
gates of Carthage ; and having encamped under the ^ 
walls, fent deputies to treat of a peace with the fe- jc&edJ 0 
natc. The deputies were received with incxpreffible 
joy ; but the conditions they propofed were fuch that 
the fenate could not hear them without the grcatcil 
indignation. They were, 1. That the Carthaginians 
Ihould relinquilh all claims to Sardinia, Corfica, and 
Sicily. 2. That they Ihould rcftorc to the Romans 
all the prifoners they had taken from them fmcc the 
beginning of the war. 3. That if they cared to re- 
deem any of their own prifoners, they Ihould pay fo- 
much a-hcad for them as Rome Ihould judge reason- 
able. 4. That they ihould for ever pay the Romans 
an annual tribute. 5. That for the future they Ihould 
fit out but one man of war for their own ufe, and 50 
triremes to ferve in the Roman fleet, at the expence 
of Carthage, when required by any of the future con- 
full. Thefe extravagant demands provoked the fe- 
nators, who loudly and unanimoufly rejctlcd them; 
the Roman deputies, however, told them that Rcgu- 
lus would not alter a fmglc letter of the propofaJs, 
and that they mull either conquer the Romans or 
obey them. 71 

In this extreme diftrefs, fome mercenaries arrived Xat thippas 
from Greece, among whom was a Lacedemonian, by appointed 
name Xanthippus, a man of great valour and expen- 
dice in war. This man, having informed himfclf ofJUthagini- 
the eircumftanccs of the late battle, declared publicly, arn y. 
that their overthrow was more owing to their own 
mifeonduft than to the fuperiority of the enemy. This 
difeourfe being fpread abroad, came at lail to tlic 
knowledge of the fenate ; and by them, and even by 
the defire of the Carthaginian generals tlumiclvcs, 
Xanthippus was appointed commander in chief of their 
forces. His firft care was to difciplinc his troops in a 

proper 
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Carthage* proper manner. He taught them how to march, cn» 
“ camp, widen and elofc their ranks, and rally after the 
Lacedemonian manner under their proper colours. 
He then took the field with 12,000 foot, 4000 horfe, 
and 100 elephants. The Romans were furprifed at 
the fudden alteration they obferved in the enemy’# 
conduct ; but Regulus, elated with his lall fucccfi, 
came and encamped at a fmall diilancc from the Car- 
thaginian army in a vaft plain, where their elephants 
and horfe had room to ad. The two armies were 
parted by a river, which Regulus boldly paffed, by 
73 which means he left no room for a retreat in cafe of 
The Ro- any misfortune. The engagement began with great 
L dricatc L ^ ,r ^ r ’ cn( lcd * n the total defeat of the Romans, 
Mid Rcuu- w ^ lo » cxcc ‘P t 2000 that efcaped to Clupea, were all 
iu, uken. killed or taken prilbncrs, and among the latter was 
Regulus htmfelf. The lofs of the Carthaginians fcarcc 
exceeded 800 men. 

The Carthaginians remained on the field of battle 
till they bad dripped the (lain ; and then entered their 
metropolis, which was almoli the only place left them, 
He t* crue!- > n K™* triumph. They treated all their prifoners 
ly ufed. with great humanity, except Regulus ; but as for him, 
he had fo infulted them in his profperity, that they 
could not forbear filewing the higheft marks of their 
refentment. According to Zonaras and others, he 
was thrown into a dungeon, where he had only fuftc- 
nancc allowed him barely fufiicicnt to keep him alive. 
Nay, his cruel mailers, to heighten his other torments, 
ordered an huge elephant (at the light of which ani- 
mal, it feerns, he was greatly terrified) to bcconftantly 
placed near him ; which prevented him from enjoying 
7j any tranquillity or repofe. 

Orthagini- The eleventh year of this war, the Carthaginians, e- 
V* C f C4t * lated with their vidory over Rrgulus, began to talk in 
Mnd had. a VC1 T ftrain* threatening Italy itfelf with an in- 
vafion. To prevent this, the Romans took care to 
garrifon all their maritime towns, and fitted out a new 
fleet. In the mean time, the Carthaginians helicged 
Clupea and Utica in vain, being obliged to abandon 
their enterprise, upon hearing that the Romans were 
equipping a fleet of 350 fail. The Carthaginians ha- 
ring with incredible expedition refitted their old vcf- 
fcls, and built a good number of new ones, met the 
Roman fleet off Cape Hermca. An engagement en- 
fued, in which the Carthaginians were utterly defeated ; 
104 of their (hips being funk, 30 taken, and 15,000 
of their foldiers and rowers killed in the altion. The 
Romans purfued their courfe to Clupea, where they 
were no [boner landed, than they found thcmfclvcs at- 
tacked by the Carthaginian army, under the two 
Ilanno’s, father and fon. But, as the brave Kanthip- 
pus no longer commanded their army, notwithllanding 
the Lacedemonian difciplinc he had introduced among 
them, they were routed at the very firll onfet, with 
the lofs of 9000 men, and among them many of their 
chief lords. 

Notwithllanding all their vidorics, however, the 
oblTelTto R oman8 themfelve# now obliged, for want of 

abamlun provifions, to evacuate both Clupea and Utica, and 
Africa. abandon Africa altogether. Being dclirous of figna- 
liiing the end of their confulatc by fume important 
conquelt on Sicily, the confuls fleered for that ifland, 
contrary to the advice of their pilots, who reprefented 
iheir danger, on account of the fcafoii being fo far ad- 


vanced. Their obftinacy proved the deftrudion of CarvV^fe. 
the whole fleet; for a violent llorm arifing, out of * ~~~* 

370 vcffcls, only 80 efcaped Ihijnvreck., the reft being feet 
fwallowcd up by the fca, or da/hed againft the rock*. { . la Uy a*. 
Tliiii was by far the greateft lofs that Rome had ever rtf ‘V«i by 
fuilaincd ; for bolides the Ihipg that were call 
with their crewa, a numerous army was deftroyed, 
with all the riches of Africa, which had been by Re- 
gulus amafled and depofited in Clupea, and were now 
Irom thence tranfporting to Rome. The whole coatl 
from Pachinum to Camerina was covered with dead 
bodies and wrecks of (hips ; fo that hiilory can fcarcc 
afford an example of fuch a dreadful difalier. 

The twelfth year, the Carthaginians hearing of this 
misfortune of the Romans, renewed the war in Sicily 
with frdh fury, hoping the whole ifiand, which was 
now left defencelefs, would fall into their hands. Car- 
thalo, a Carthaginian commander, befieged and took yg 
Agrigentum. The town he laid in aftie* and demo- Agruien- 
lilhed the walls, obliging trie inhabitants to fly to O- ,Uwi 
lympium. Upon the news of this fuccefs, Afdrubal 
wan fent to Sicily with a large reinforcement of troops, the Care}.*, 
and 150 elephants. They likewife fitted out a fqua-gioiuu. 
dron, with which they retook the iiland of Cofvra, 
and marched a ftrong body of forces into Mauritania 
and Numidia, to punilh the people of thofc countries 
for (hewing a difpoitiion to join the Romans. In Si- 
cily the Romans poffcffcd themfclves of Ccphahxlium 
and Panormus, but were obliged by Carthalo to ntii’c 
the fiegc of Drepanum w ith great lofs. 

The 13th year, the Romans fent out a fleet of 263 The , R<- 
galleys, which appeared off Lilybseum in Sicily ; but man * 1:1 
finding this place too lining, they fleered from thence *“ ew 
to the caftcm coaft of Africa, where they made fevc- 
ral defeen t s, furprifed feme cities, and plundered feve- 
ral towns and villages. They arrived fafe at Panormus, 
and in a few* day* fet fail for Italy, having a fair wind g 9 
till they came oft’ Cape Palinurus, where fo violent awhkhis 
ftorm overtcuk them, that 160 of their galleys and a again de- 
great number of their tranfports were loft; upon which ^ n, J c ^ 
the ^oman fcaatc made a decree, that, lor the future, 
no more than 50 vcffcls lliould be equipped ; and that 
thefe (hould be employed only in guarding the coait 
of Italy, and tranfporting the troops into Sicily. 

The 14th year, the Romans made themfelves ma- 
ilers of Himera and Li para in Sicily ; and the Car- 
thaginians conceiving new hopes of conquering that 
iiland, began to make frefh levies in Gaul and Spain, 
and to equip a new fleet. But their trcafurcs being 
exhaufted, they applied to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
intreating him to lend them 2000 talents : but he be- 
ing rtf lived to (land neuter, refufed to comply with 
their rrqueft ; telling them, that lie could not with* 

«»ut breach of fidelity afiift one friend againft another. 

However, the republic of Carthage making an effort, 
equipped a fleet of 200 fail, ar.d raifed an army of 
30,000 men, horfe and foot, and 140 elephants, ap- 
pointing Afdrubal commander in chief both of the g r 
fleet and army. The Romans then finding the great rhey tit 
advantages of a fleet, rcfolvcd to equip one notwith- oul ***>’ 
Handing ail former difailers ; and while the vcffela tllc:r ’ 
were building, two confuls were chofen, men of va- 
lour and experience, to fuperfede the ading ones in 
Sicily. Mctcllua, however, one of the former con- 
fuls, being contiuucd with the title of proconful, found 

means 
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Carthage. meant to draw A fd rubai into a battle on difadvan- 
1 ■— v — * tageous term* near Panormus, and then Tallying out 
* 4 . . £P° n h>™» K avc bin* a n>oft terrible overthrow. 
~l* Tt i .^[’Twenty thoufind of the enemy were killed, and 
defeated, many elephants. An hundred and Jour clrphantt 
were taken with their leaders, and Tent to Rome, 
where they were hunted and put to death in the 
circus 

Ulylium The 15th year, the Romarg befieged I.ilyhaenm ; 
bcticRcdby and the liege continued dining the reft of the farll 
the^ Ro* Punic war> and was the only thing remarkable that 
* D * ,1 * > happened during that time*. The Carthaginians, 
•See Ltly on t }j C news of its being befieged, Cent Regulus 
"*** with fome deputies to Rome to treat of a peace : but 
inftcad of forwarding the nrgociation, he hindered it i 
and not with (landing he knew the torments prepared 
for him at Carthage, could not be prevailed upon to 
84 Itiiy at Rome, but returning to his energies country. 
They arc was put to a mod cruel death. During this liege, 
defeated at Roman fleet under Claudius Pulcher was utterly de- 
CarthaLi- feated by Adherbal the Carthaginian admiral. Ninety 
uiiti*. of the Roman galleys were loft in the aftion, 8000 of 
their men either killed or drowned, and 20,000 taken 
and f«*nt prifoners to Carthage ; and the Carthaginians 
gained this fignal victory without the lofs of a Angle 
A Roman (Kip, or even a (ingle man. Another Roman fleet met 
fleet utterly with a ftill feverer fate. It confided of 1 20 galleys, 
br'iftoroi Ago ^ ran fp or ^ 8 * an d was laden with all fortB of military 
(lores and provifions. Every one of thefc veflels were 
loft by a llorm, with all they contained, not a Angle 
plank being fared that could be ufctl again ; fo that 
the Romans found themlclves once more deprived of 
their whole naval force. 

HmWlcar the mean time, the Carthaginian foldicry having 

B xca» fetit (hown a difpofition to mutiny, the fenate lent over 
into Sicily. Hamilcar Barcas, father of the famous Hannibal, to 
Sicily. He received a charte blanche from the fenate 
to at£l as he thought proper ; and by his excellent 
conduft and refolution, (bowed himfelf the grated 
general of his age. He defended Eryx, which he had 
taken by furprife, with fuch vigour, that the Romans 
would never have been able to make themfrlvet mailers 
of it, had they not fitted out a new fleet at the ex- 
pence of private citizens, which, having utterly defeat- 
ed that of the Carthaginians, Hamilcar', notwithftand- 
ty ing all his valour, was obliged to yield up the place 
Peace with which he had fo long and fo bravely defended. The 
the Ro- following articles of a peace were immediately drawn 
up between the two commanders. 1. The Carthagi- 
nians (hall evacuate all the places which they have in 
Sicily, and entirely quit that ifland. 2. They (hall, 
in 20 years, pay the Romans, at equal payments every 
rear, 2200 talents of filver, that is, L. 437,250 Ster- 
ling. 3. They (hall reftore the Roman captives and 
deferters without random, and redeem their own pri- 
fjner* with money. 4 They (hall not make war up- 
on Hiero king of Syracufc, or his allies. Thrfe ar- 
ticles being agreed to, Hamilcar fur rendered Eryx u- 
pon condition that all his foldiers (hould march out with 
him upon his paying for each of them 1 8 Roman <ienani. 
Hoftages were given on both (ides, and deputies were 
fent to Rome to procure a ratification of the treaty 
by the fenate. After the fcnatoi6 had thoroughly 
informed thcmfelvcs of the ftate of affairs, two more 
articles were added, viz. 1. That 1000 talents (hould 


be paid immediately, and the 2200 in the fpace of 10 Carthage, 
years at equal payments. 2. That the Carthaginians v— — • 

(hould quit all the little iflands about Italy and Sicily, 
and never more come near them with (hips of war, or 
rarfe mercenaries in thofe places, Neccflity obliged 
Hamilcar to confcnt to thefe terms ; but he returned 
to Carthage with an hatred to the Romans, which lie 
did not even fuffer to die with him, but tranfmitted 
to his Ton the great Hannibal. 88 

The Carthaginians were no fooncr got out of this Cvufe* of 
bloody and expenfive war, than they found themfelves 
engaged in another which was like to have proved fa- mercena* 
ul to them. It is called by ancient hiftorians theZi-rics. 
by an war, or the war with the mercenaries. The prin- 
cipal occafion of it was, that when Hamilcar returned 
to Carthage, he fount! the republic fo much inipovcr- 
ifhed, that, far from being able to give thefc troops 
the largcflcs ami rewards promifed them, it could not 
pay them their arrears. lie had committed the care 
of tranfporting them to one Cifco , who, being an of- 
ficer of great penetration, as though he had forefeen 
what would happen, did not (hip them off all at once, 
but in (mall and frparate parties, that thofe who came 
firlt might be paid off and lent home before the arrival 
of the reft. The Carthaginians at home, however, did 
not aCl with the fame prudence. As the date was al- 
moll entirely exhaufted by the laft war, and the im- 
rocnfcfutn of money, in coufequertce of the peace, paid 
to the Roman*, they judged it would be a laudable ac- 
tion to fave fomething to the public. They did not 
therefore pay off the mercenaries in proportion as they 
arrived, thinking it more proper to wait till they 
all came together, with a view of obtaining fome 
remiflion of their arrears. But being foon made fen- 
fible of their wrong conduct on this occafion, by 
the frequent difordert thefc barbarians committed in 
the city, they' with fome difficulty prevailed upon 
the officers to take up their quartos at Sicca, and 
canton tbrir troops in that neighbourhood. • To in- 
duce them to this, however, they gave them a fum 
of money for their prefect fubfiftence, and promifed 
to comply with their pretenfions when the remainder 
of their troop* arrived from Sicily. Here, being whol- 
ly immerfed in idlencfj, to which they had long been 
ftrangers, a ncglcCt of difeipline cn fued, and of courfb 
a petulant and licentious fpirit immediately took place. 

They were now determined not to aequiefee in recei- 
ving their bare pay, but to infill upon the rewards Ha* 
milcar had promifed them, and even to compel the 
ftatc of Carthage to comply with their demands by _ 
force of arms. l*hc fenate being informed of thc| mpnj j <;nr 
mutinous difpofition of the foldicry, difpatched Han- conduct of 
no, one of the fu (Fetes, to pacify them. Upon his H aano. 
arrival at Sicca, he expatiated largely upon the po- 
verty of the (late, and the heavy taxes- with which 
the citizens of Carthage were loaded ; and therefore, 
inftcad of anfwcring their high expetiations, lie de- 
filed them to be fatisfied with receiving part of their 
pay, and remit the remainder to feme the prefling 
exigencies of the republic. The mercenaries being 
highly provoked, that neither Hamilcar, nor any 
other of the principal officers who commanded them 
in Sicily, and were the heft judges of their merit, 
made their appearance on this occafion, but only 
Hanno, a perion utterly unknown, and above all 

other* 
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others utterly difagreeable to them, immediately had 
tecourfe. to arm?. Affcmbling therefore in a body 
to the number of 20,000, they advanced to Tunis, 
and immediately encamped before that city. 

The Carthaginians being greatly alarmed at the 
approach of fo formidable a body to Tunis, made 
large concdfions to the mercenaries, io order to bring 
them back to their duty : but, far from being foften- 
ed, they gtew more infolcnt upon thefe conccffions, 
taking them for the effe&s of fear } and therefore 
were altogether averfe to thoughts of accommoda- 
tion. Hie Carthaginians, making a virtue of ne- 
ccffity, (bowed a difpofition to fatisfy them in all 
points, and agreed to refer themfclves to the opinion 
of fomc general in Sicily, which they had all along 
defired ; leaving the choice of fuch commander entire- 
ly to them. Gifco was accordingly pitched upon to 
mediate this affair, the mercenaries believing Hamilcar 
to have been a principal caufc of the ill treatment they 
met with, fince he never appeared among them, and, 
according to the general opinion, had voluntarily re- 
signed his commifiion. Gifco foon arrived at Tunis 
with money to pay the troops ; and after conferring 
with the officers of the feveral nations apart, he ha- 
rangued them in fuch a manner, that a treaty was 
upon the point of being concluded, when Spendius and 
Mathos, two of the principal mutineers, occaGoncd a 
tumult in every part of the camp. Spendius was by 
nation a Campanian, who had been a (lave at Rome, 
and had fled to the Carthaginians. The apprehen- 
sions he was under of being delivered to his old mailer, 
by whom he was fare to be hanged or crucified, 
prompted him to break off the accommodation. Ma- 
thos was an African, and free born ; but as he had 
been active in raifing the rebellion, and was well ac- 
quainted with the implacable difpofition of the Car- 
thaginians, he knew that a peace mull infallibly prove 
bis ruin. He therefore joined with Spendius, and in- 
finuated to the Africans the danger of concluding a 
treaty at that jun&urc, but which could not leave them 
lingly expofed to the rage of the Carthaginians. This 
fo inc&nfcd the Africans, who were much mote nu- 
merous than the troops of any other nation, that they 
immediately aflrrohlcd in a tumultuous manner. The 
foreigners foon joined them, being infpired by Spen- 
dius with an equal degree of fury. Nothing was now 
to be heard but the mod horrid oaths and impre- 
cations againft Gifco and the Carthaginians. Who- 
ever offered to make any remonft ranee, or lend an ear 
to temperate counfck, was Honed to death by the -en- 
raged multitude. Nay, many perfons loll their fives 
barely for attempting to (peak, before it could be 
known whether they were in the intciell of Spendius 
or the Carthaginians. 

In the midil of thefe commotions, Gifco behaved 
with great firmoefs and intrepidity. He left no me- 
thods untried to fofteu the officers and calm the 
minds of the foldiery ; but the torrent of fedition was 
now fo ilrong, that there was no poffibiiity of keeping 
it within bounds. They therefore feized upon the 
military cheft, dividing the money among thcmfelvcs 
in part of their arrears, put the perfon of Gifco un- 
der an arreil, and treated him as well as his attend- 
ants with the utmoll indignity. Mathos and Spen- 
dius, to deflrov the remoteft hopes of an accommo- 
65. 2 


dation with Carthage, applauded the courage and re- Cutfagt 
folutiou of their men, loaded the unhappy Gifco and ■ -* 
his followers with irons, and formally declared war Thc ^ f . 
againft the Carthaginians. AU the cities of Africa 
to whom they had lent deputies to exhort them tOcUrcw 
recover their liberty, foon came over to them, ex- 
cept Utica and Hippo Diarhytus. By this means 
their army being gtcaily increafcd, they divided it 
into two parts, with one of which they moved to- 
wards Utica, whilll the other marched to Hippo, in 
order to befiege both places. The Carthaginians, hi 
the mean time, found thcmfelvcs ready to link under 
the preffure of their misfortunes. After they had 
been baraffed 24 years by a moll cruel and deftruc- 
tive foreign war, they entertained fome hopes of en- 
joying repofe. The citizens of Carthage drew their 
particular fubfillencc from the rents or revenues of 
their lands, and the public expcnccs from the tribute 
paid from Africa ; all which they were net only de- 
prived of at once, but, what was worfe, bad it dirc&lf 
turned againft them. They were deftitutc of arms 
and forces either by fca or land ; bad made no pre- 
parations for lire fuftaining of a ftege, or the equip- 
ping of a fleet. They fuffered all the calamities in- 
cident to the moR ruinous civil war | and, to com- 
plete their mifery, had not the lcaft profpeft of re- 
ceiving affiftance from any foreign friend or ally- 
Nut with (landing their deplorable fituation, however, 
they did not defpond, but purfued all the meafurcs 
neceflary to put thcmfelvcs into a pofturc of defence- 
Hanno was appointed commander in chief of all their 
forces ; and the moll ftrenuous efforts were made, not 
only to repel all the attempts of the mutineers, but e- 
veo to reduce them by force of arms. 

In the meaQ time Mathos and Spendius Laid fiege 
to Utica and Hippacra at once ; but as they were 
carried on by detachments drawn from the army for 
that purpofe, they remained with the main body of 
their forces at Tunis, and thereby cut off all commu- 
nication betwhrt Carthage and the continent of Afri- 
ca. By this means the capital was kept in a kind of 
blockade. The Africans likewife baraffed them by 
perpetual alarms, advancing to the very walls of Car- 
thage by day at well as by night, and treating with 
the utmoll cruelty every Carthaginian that fell into 
their hands. 91 

Hanno was difpatched to the relief of Utica with a The, ire 
good body of forces, 100 elephants, and a large hj 
train of battering engines. Having taken a view of ** inD *' 
the enemy, he immediately attacked their intrcnch- 
mcnt8, and, after an obtlinate difputc, forced them. 

The mercenaries loft a vail number of men ; and coa- 
fequcntly the advantages gained by Hanno were fo 
great, that they might have proved decifivc, had he 9I 
made a proper ufe of them: But becoming fecurc af- He w is k i 
ter his vidory, and his troops being every where oflf'” rn 
their duty, the mercenaries, having rallied their for- ed * 
ccs, fell upon him, cut off many of nis men, forced the 
reft to fly into the town, retook and plundered the 
camp, and feized all the proviftons, military (lores, &c. 
brought to the relief of the befieged. Nor was this 
the only inftance of Hanno's military incapacity. 
Notwithstanding he lay encamped in the moll advanta- 
geous manner near a town called Gcrxa , at which 
place he twice overthrew the enemy, and had it in his 
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power to hare totally ruined them, be yet neglerted to 
improve thofe advantage*, and even fuffered the mer- 
cenaries to poffefs tbcmfclves of the ifthmus which 
joined the pcninfula on which Cartimgc ltoud, to the 
continent of Africa. 

Thefe repeated miflaket induced the Carthaginians 
once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the head of 
their force*. He inarched againft the enemy with 
10,000 men, horfe and foot ; being all the troops the 
Carthaginians could then aflcmble for their defence ; a 
full proof of the low Hate to which they were at that 
time reduced. A* Mathos, after he had poffefled 
himfelf of the ifthmus, had polled proper detachments 
in two pafle* on two hill* facing the continent, and 
guarded the bridge over the Bagrada, which through 
Hanno’s neglert he had taken, Hamilcar law little 
probability of engaging him upon equal terms, or in- 
deed of coming at him. Obferving, however, that 
on the blowing of certain winds the mouth of the ri- 
ver was choakcd up with fand, fo as to become jp af- 
fable, though with no fmall difficulty, a* long a* thefe 
wind* continued ; he halted for fome time at the 
river’s mouth, without communicating hi* defign to 
any perfon. As foon as the wind favoured his intend- 
ed project, he palTcd the river privately by night, and 
immediately after his paffage he drew up the troop* 
in order of battle, and advancing into the plain where 
his elephants were capable of arting, moved towards 
Mathos, who was polled at the village near the 
bridge. This daring action greatly furprifed and in- 
timidated the Africans. However, Spcndius recei- 
ving intelligence of the enemy’s motions, drew a bo- 
dy of 10,000 men out of Mathos’s camp, with which 
he attended Hamilcar on one fide, and ordered 1 5,000 
from Utica to obferve him on the other, thinking by 
this means to f unround the Carthaginians, and cut 
them all off at one ftroke. By feigning a retreat, 
Hamilcar found means to engage them at a difadvan- 
tagej and gave them a total overthrow, with the lofs. 
of 6oco killed and 2000 taken prifoners. The reft 
fled, fome to the town at the bridge, and others to 
the camp at Utica. He did not give them time to 
recover from tlicir defeat, hut purfued them to the 
town near the bridge before mentioned ; which he 
entered without oppofition, the mercenaries dying in 
great confuiion to Tunis ; and upon thi* many towns 
fubraitted of their own accord to the Carthaginians, 
•w hi lft others were reduced by force. 

Notwithftanding thefe di falters, Mathos pufhed on 
the fic^e of Hippo with great vigour, and appointed 
Spcndius and Autarituc, commanders of the Gauls, with 
a ftrong body, to obferve the motion* of Hamilcar. 
Thefe two commanders, therefore, at the head of a 
■choice detachment of 6000 men drawn out of the 
camp at Tunis, and 2000 Gallic horfe, attended the 
Carthaginian general, approaching him as near as 
they could with fafety, and keeping clofe to the Ikirt* 
of the mountains. At Lift Spcndius, haring received 
a ftrong reinforcement of Africans and Numidiads, 
and pofTciling himfelf of all the heights furrounding 
the plain hi which Hamilcar lay encamped, rdolvcd 
not to let flip fo favourable an opportunity of attack- 
ing him. Had a battle now enfued, Hamilcar and 
hi* army mu ft in all probability have been cut off* 
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but by the defertion of one Naravafus, a young No- Carthage, 
midi an nobleman, with 2000 men, he found himfelf 
enabled to offer his enemies battle. The fi^ht was 
obfti note and bloody ; but at hft the mercenaries were ^ 
entirely overthrown, with the lofs of 10,000 men kill- defeated, 
ed and 4000 taken prifoners. All the prifoners that 
were willing to inlift in the Carthaginian fervicc, Ha- 
mikar received among his troops, fupplying them with 
the arms of the foldicrs who had fallen in the engage- 
ment. To the reft he gave full liberty to go where 
they plcafed ; upon condition that they ftiouhl never 
for the future bear arms againft the Carthaginians; in- 
forming them at the fame time, however, that a* 
many violator* of this agreement a* fell into hi* hand* 
muft expert to find no mercy. 96 

Mathos and his allocates, fearing that this afferted pat 
lenity of Hamilcar might occafioti a defertion among *? 
the troops, thought that the beft expedient would be * 
to put them upon fome artion fo execrable in it* na- (oners. ^ 
ture that no hopes of reconciliation might remain. By 
their advice, therefore, Gifco and all the Carthagi- 
nian prifoners were put to death ; and when Hamil- 
car fent to demand the remains of his countrymen, he 
received for anfwer, that whoever prefumed hereafter 
to come upon that errand, (hould meet with Gifco’s 
fate : after which they came to a refolution to treat 
with the fame barbarity all fuch Carthaginians as 
fhould fall into their iiands. In return for this enor- 
mity, Hamilcar threw all the prifoners that fell into 
his hands to lie devoured by wild beafta ; being con- 
vinced that compaffion ferred only to make his ene- 
mies more fierce and untrartahlc. 

The war was bow carried on generally to the ad- 
vantage of the Carthaginians; neveithclcfs the male- 
contents ftill found themfelves in a capacity to take 
the field with an army of 50,000 men. They watch- 
ed Hamilcar’* motions ; but kept on the bill*, care- 
fully avoiding to come down into the plains, on ac- 
count of ti»e Numidian horfe and Carthaginian ele- 
phants. Hamilcar, hting much fuperior in (kill to 
aay of their generals, at laft (hut them up in a poft 
fo iituated that it was impollible to get out of it. Here 
he kept them ftrirtiy befieged : and the mercenaries, 
not daring to venture a battle, began to fortify thdr 
camp, and furround it with ditches and intncnchmeuta. 

They were foon prrffcd by famine fo forely, that they They are 
were obliged to eat one another: but they were driven bedded by 
defperate by the confcioufnefa of their guilt, and there- 
fore did not delirc any terms of accommodation. At 
Lift, being reduced to the utmoft extremity of mifery, 
they infilled that Spcndius, Autaritus, and Zara as, 
thar leaders, fhould iu perfon have a conference with 
Hamilcar, and make propofals to him. Peace wa« 
accordingly concluded upon the following term*, wa. 

That ten of the ringleaders of the malecontcnta fhould 
be left entirely to the mercy of the Carthaginians; and 
that the troop* (hould *11 be difarmed, every man re- 
tiring only in afingle coat. The treaty tva* no fooner 
concluded, than Hamilcar, by virtue of the firft article, 
feixed upon the negotiator* thcmfelve*, and the army 
being informed that their chief* were under arrtft, had 
immediately rccourfe to arm*, a* fufperting they were « 
betrayed ; but Hamilcar, drawing Out hi* army in or- 4 o/xx> of 
der of battle, furroundtd them, and either cut them t« them d«- 
C c pieces, ft^oyed. 



Carthage, pieces, or trod them to death with hia elephants. The rations, Hamilcar, after having greatly enlarged the C*itJ»*|f«. 


number of wretches who perilhed on this occaiion a- 
mounted to above 40,000. 

After the deft million of this army, Hamilcar in 


Carthaginian dominions in Africa, entered Spain, 
where he commanded nine years, during which time 
he fubdued many warlike nations, and amafted an im- 


veiled Tunis, whither Mathos had retired with all menfe quantity of treafure, which he didributed partly 
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his remaining forces. Hamilcar had another general, amongfi his troops, and partly amongil the great men 
named Hannibal, joined in the command with him. at Cartilage \ by which means he fupported his interest 

Hannibal’s quarter was on the road leading to Car- with thefe two powerful bodies. At loll, he was loa 

thage, and Hamilcar* s on the oppolitc lidc. The killed in a battle, and was fuccccdcd by his fon-in-Uw Hi* deaUu 

army was no fooncr encamped, than Hamilcar caufcd Afdrubal. This general fully anfwered the cxpecta- 

Spend im, and the reft of the piifoncrs, to be led out tioos of his countrymen ; greatly enlarged their do- 

in the view of the befieged, and crucified near the minions in Spain ; and built the city of New Carthage, 

walls. Mathos, however, obferving that Hannibal did now Carthagena. He made fuch progrcfs in his con- 

not keep fo good a guard as he ought to have done, quells, that the Romans began to grow jealous. They 

made a Tally, attacked his quarters, killed many of his did not, however, choofe at prefent to come to an open 

Hannibil men, took fevcral prifoners, among whom was Hanni- rupture, on account of the apprehenfions they were 

taken and bal himfclf, and plundered his camp. Taking the under of an invafion from the Gauls. They judged 

cnicificd by body of Spend i us from the crofs, Mathos immediately it moft proper, therefore, to have recourfe to milder 10 j 

au;°s. fubftituted Hannibal in its room ; and 30 Carthagi- methods ; aud prevailed upon Afdrubal to conclude a VtlrubaT* 

nian prifoners of diftin&ion were crucified around him. new treaty with them. The articles of it were, trt * r y wah 
Upon this difafter, Hamilcar immediately decamped, 1. Tliat the Carthaginians Ihould not pafs the Iberu*. tfiC K ‘ u ’ 

and polled himfclf along the fea-coaft, near the muuth 2. Tliat the Saguntines, a colony of Zacynthians, and 


« it f the river Bagrada. 

The fenate, though greatly terrified by this unex- 
pected blow, omitted no means neceflary for their 
prefervation. They fiat 30 fenators, with Han no 
at their head, to confult with Hamilcar about the 
proper mcafurea for putting an end to this unnatural 
war, conjuring, in the moft prefling manner, Hanno 
to be reconciled to Hamilcar, and to facrificc his pri- 
vate refentment to the public benefit. This, with 
fume difficulty, was effc&cd : and the two generals 
came to a full rcfulution to a& In concert for the 
good of the public. The fenate, at the fame time, 
ordered all the youth capable of bearing arms to be 
prefled into the fen ice: by which means a ftrong rein- 
700 forcement being fent to hiamilcar, he foou found him- 
Machr,? er.fclf in a condition to aH offenfively. He now defeat- 
k red and ed the enemy in all rencounters, drew Mathos into fns 
nken pri- ft 1 * 0111 ambufeades and jjave him one notable over- 
iincr. throw near Leptis. This reduced the rebels to the 
neceflity of haaarding a decifivc battle, which proved 
fatal to them. The mercenaries fled almoft at the firil 
onfet j moft of their army fell in the field of battle, 
and in the purfuit. Mathos, with a few, efcaped to a 
neighbouring town, where he was taken alive, carried 
to Carthage, and executed ; aud then, by the reduc- 
tion of the revolted cities, an end was put to tliis war, 
which, from the excefles of cruelty committed in it, 


a city fituated between the Iberus and that part of 
Spain fubje& to the Carthaginians, as well as the other 
Greek colonics there, ihould enjoy their ancient rights 
and privileges. TC4 

A id rubai, after having governed the Carthaginian He i* mar- 
dominions in Spain for eight years, was trcacbcroufly dcrei. 
murdered by a Gaul whofc mailer he had put to death. 

Three years before this happened, he bad written to 
Carthage, to defire tliat young Hannibal, then twenty- 
two years of age, might be font to him. This requeft 
was complied whin, notwilhftanding the oppoiition of 
Hanno : and from the firft arrival of the young man 
in the camp, he became the darling of the whole army. 

The great refcmblance he bore to Hamilcar, rendered 
him extremely agreeable to the troops. Every talent 
and qualification he feemed to poflefs that can con- 
tribute towards forming a great mao. After the 
death of Afdrubal, he was falutcd general by the l£3 y 
army with the bi^heft demonftrations of joy. He imr Sue cecie-l 
mediately put himfclf in motion: and, in the firil by Hwju- 
campajgn, conquered the Olcadca, a nation fated 
the Iberus. The next year he fubdued the VacciEi,^^ 
another nation in that neighbourhood. Soon after, in 
the Carpactani, one of the moft powerful nations in 
Spain, declared againft the Carthaginians. Their ar- 
ray .-confided of 100,000 men, with which they pro 
poled to attack Hannibal on his return from the 


according to Polybius, went among the Greeks by the 
same of the inexpiable war. 

During the I.ybian war, the Romans, upon fume 
abfurd pretences, wrefted the Hland of Sardinia from 
ToT the Carthaginians ; which the latter, not being able to 
ffrmilcar’t refill, were obliged to fubmit to. Hamilcar finding 
ftheme to his country not in a condition to enter into an imme- 
Car- gjate war w ith Rome, formed a feheme to put it on a 
Ronuj Vr,t * 1 with that haughty republic. This wsu by making 
an entire conqucil of Spain, by which means the Car- 
thaginians might have troops capable of coping with 
the Romans, (n order to facilitate the execution of 
this feheme, he infpired both his fon-in-law Afdrubal, 
and his fon Hannibal, with an implacable averfion to 
the Romans, as the great oppofers of his country’s 
grandeur. Having completed all the ncccflavy prepa- 


Vaccaei ; but by a ftratagem they were utterly defeat- 
ed, and the whole nation obliged to fubmit. 

Nothing now remained to oppofe the progrefs of 
the Carthaginian arms but the city of Saguntura. 
Hannibal, however, for foine time, did not think pro- 
per to come to a rupture with the Romans by attack* 
ang that place. At lull he found means to embroil 
fome of the neighbouring cantons, efpecially the Tur- Jc ^ 
drtani,. or, as Appian calls them, the TorboUta, with He attacks 
the Soguotines, and thus fumiihed himfclf with a pre Saguetu®, 
tence to attack their city. Upon the commencement 
of the fiege, the Roman fenate difpatched two am- 
balfadors to Hannibal, with orders to proceed to Car- 
thage in cafe the general refufed to give them fatisfac* 
tion. They were fcarcc landed, when Hannibal, who 
was carrying on the fiege of Saguotum with great 
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Gtrrtagd. vigour, Cent them word that he had fomething elfe to prifoner*, horfe#, &c. that hid before fallen into the Carthage. 

' ■ » do than to give audience to ambaffadors. At lait, hands of the enemy, and likewife corn fuffieient to — “’>»* ■ J * 
however, he admitted them ; and, in anfwer to their ferve the army for three days. At lad, after a moil 


remonftranee*, told them, that the Saguntincs had 
drawn their misfortunes upon themfelvcn, by commit- 
ting hoflilitics againd the allies of Carthage ; and at 
the fame time de fired the deputies, if they had any 
complaints to make of him, to carry them to the fc- 
nate of Carthage. On their arrival in that capital, 
they demanded that Hannibal might be delivered up 
to the Romans to be punched according to hii dcfcrU; 
and this not being complied with, war was immedi- 
ately declared between the two nations. 

The Saguutine* are faid to have defended them- 
107 fclvei for eight months with incredible bravery. At 
And lakes lift* however, the city was taken, and the inhabitants 
ic. were treated with the utmofi cruelty. After this con- 

qttefl, Hannibal put his African troops into winter- 
quarters at New Carthage ; but in order to gain their 
affedion, he permitted the Spaniards to retire to their 
rcfpe&ive homes. 

The next campaign, having taken the nereflury 
meafurcs for fecuring Africa and Spain, he palled the 
I berus, fubdtted atl the nations betwixt that river and 
lc g the Pyrenees, appointed Hanno commander of all the 
He fetiottnew conquered clilbiel, and immediately began bis 
for Italy. march for Italy* Upon muttering his forces, after 
they had been weakened byfieges, defertion, moiia- 
lity, and a detachment of io,cco foot and IOOO horfe 
left with Hanno to fupport him in his new poll, he 
found them to amount to 50,000 foot and 90CO horfe, 
all veteran troops, and the bed in the world. As 
they had left their heavy baggage with Hanno, and 
were all light armed, Hannibal eafily eroded the Py- 
renees ; palled by Rufcino, a frontier town of the 
Gauls; and arrived on the banks of the Rhone with- 
out oppofition. This river he palled, notwithstand- 
ing of fomc oppofition from the Gauls ; and was for 
fome time in doubt whether he fhould advance to en- 
gage the Romans, who, under Scipio, were bending 
their march that way, or continue his march for Italy. 
But to the latter he was fooa determined by the ar- 
rival of Magilus prince of the Boii, who brought rich 
prefents with him, and offered to conduct the Cartha- 
ginian army over the Alps. Nothing could have hap- 
pened more favourable to Hannibal's affairs than the 


fatiguing march of nine days, he arrived at the top of 
the mountains. Here he encamped, and halted two 
days, to give hii wearied troops lumj repofe, aud to 
wait for the llragglers. As the fnow was lately fallen 
in great plenty, aud covered the ground, this light ter- 
rified the Africans and Spaniards, who were much af- 
fected with the cold. In order therefore to encourage 
them, the Carthaginian general led them to the top of 
the liighcd rock on the fide of Italy, and thence gave 
them a view of the large and fruitful plains of Infu- 
bria, acquaint ing them that the Gaub, wliofc country 
they faw, were ready to join them. He alfo pointed 
out to them the place whereabout Rome flood, telling 
them, that by climbing the Alps, they had faded the 
walls of that rich metropolis ; and having thus anima- 
ted his troops, he decamped, and began to defeend the 
mountains. The difficulties they met with in their 
diTccnt were much greater than thofe that had occur- 
red while they afeended. They had indeed no enemy 
to contend w ith, cxccptfomc fcattered parties that came 
to ileal rather than to fight ; but the deep fnuws, the 
mountains of ice, craggy rocks, and frightful preci- 
pices, proved more terrible than any enemy. After they 
had for fome days marched through narrow, deep, and 
flippcny ways, they came at lalt to a place which nei- 
ther elephants, horfes, nor men, could pafs. The way 
which lay between two precipices was exceeding nar- 
row ; and the declivity, which was very iletp, had be- 
come more dangerous by tLe falling away of the 
earth. Here the guides Hopped ; and the whole ar- 
my being terrified, Hannibal propoftd at lirft to march 
round about, and attempt fome other way : but all 
places round him being covered with fnow, he found 
himfclf reduced to tiic ncceflity of cutting a way into 
the rock itfclf, through which his men, horfes, and 
elephants, might defeend. This work was accorn- 
plifhcd with incredible labour; and then Hannibal* 
having fpent nine days in afeending, and fix in de- 
fending, the Alps, gained at length Infubria ; and, 
notwithllanding all the di falters he had met with by 
the way, entered the country with all the boldncfs of 
a conqueror. 

Hannibal, on his entry into Infubria, reviewed his 


arrival of this prince, fince there was no room to doubt army, when he found that of the 50,000 foot with 
the finccrity of his intention*. For the Boii bore an whom he fit out from New Carthage five months and 
implacable enmity to the Romans, and had even come 15 days before, he had now but 20,000, and that hia 


to an open rupture with them upon the tirft news that 
Italy was threatened with an invafion from the Car- 
thaginians. . 

He erodes ^ is not known with certainty where Hannibal 
the Alp*, began to afeend the Alp*. As foon as lie began his 
march, the petty kings of the country affembled their 
forces in great numbers ; and taking poffeflion of the 
eminences over which the Carthaginians mull neceffa- 
rily pafs, they continued handling them, and were no 
fooner driven from one eminence than they fazed on 


9000 horfe were reduced to 6000. His firil care, 
after he entered Italy, was to rcfrcfli his troops; who 
after fo long a march, and fuch incxprcffihle hard- 
fhips, looked like as many Ikclctons raifed from the 
dead, or favages Ixrni in a defert. He did not, how- 
ever, fuffer them to latiguilh long in idlencfs ; but, 
joining the Infubrians, who were at war with the Tsarina* 
Taurinians, laid fiege to Taurinum, the only city iaukeu. 
the country, and in three days time became mailer of 
it, putting all who refilled to the fword. This A ruck 


another, dtfputing every foot of land with the enemy, the neighbouring barbarians with fuch terror, that of 
and deftroying great numbers of them lqr the advan- their own accord they fubmitted to the conqueror, and 
tage they had of the ground. Hannibal, however, fupplied his army with all forts of provifiona. 
having found means to poffefs himfclf of an advanta- Scipio, the Roman general, in the mean time, who 
geous poll, defeated and difperfed the enemy ; and had gone in quell of Hannibal on the banks of the 
foon after took their capital city, where he found the Rhone, was fuiprifcd to find his antagonist had crof- 
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He therefore return- vi&orv. 


Cwd uge. fed the Alps and entered Italy. 

*" ed with the utmoft expedition. An engagement cn- 

Th/kb « near the river Ticinus, in which the Romans 
mans de- wcrc defeated. The immediate confrquence was, that 
near Scipio repafled that river, and Hanniha! continued his 
the Ticinai. march to the hanks of the Po. Here he ftaid two 
days, before he could crofs that river over a bridge of 
boats. He then fent Mago in p-.jrfuit of the enemy, 
who having rallied their fcattered forces, and repaired 
the Po, were encamped at Placentia. Afterwards 
having concluded a treaty with feveral of the Gallic 
, cantons, he joined his brother with the reft of the 
army, and again offered battle to the Romans : but 
t-his they thought proper to decline ; and at laft the 
conful, being intimidated by the defertion of a body 
of Gauls, abandoned his camp, palled the Trebia, and 
polled himfclf on an eminence near that river. Here 
he drew lines round his camp, and waited the arrival 
of his colleague with the forces from Sicily. 

Hannibal being apprifed of the conful's departure, 
feat out the Nuttn'dian horfe to harafs him on hi? 
march ; himfelf moving with the main body to flip- 
port them in cafe of need. The Numidians arriving 
before the rear of the Roman anny had quite pai- 
fed the Trebia, put to the fword or made prifoners 
all the ftragglers they found there. Soon after, Han- 
na nibal coming up, encamped in fight of the Roman 
They area- army, on the oppofite bank. Here having Icartud 
K*' a defeat- the character of the conful ikmpronius lately arrived, 
he foon brought him to an engagement, and entirely 
defeated him. Ten thoufand of the tnerny retired 
to Placentia ; but the reft were cither killed or taken 
prifoners. The Carthaginians purfued the flying Ro- 
mans as far as tire Trebia, but did not think pio- 
per to repafs that river on account of the cxccflive cold. 

Hannibal, after this aflion upon the Trebia, or- 
dered the Numidians, Cclriberiaus, and I.ufitanians, 
to make incurfiom into the Roman territories, where 
they committed great deviations. During his ftate 
of inaction, he endca\ourrd to win the affections of 
the Gauls, and like wife of the allies of rite Romans ; 
declaring to the Gallic and Italian prifoners, that he 
had no intention of making war upon them, being 
determined to rtftore them to their liberty, and pro- 
tect them againfl the Romans : and to confirm them 
in their good opinion of him, he difinifi'ed them all 
without ranfom. 

Next year, having cmflVd the Apennines, and pe- 
netrated into Etruria, Hannibal received intelligence 
the'akc' 41 l ^at n<w con ^ Flaminius lay encamped with 
Thrafymc- the R oman anny under the walls of Arrctiurn. Ha- 
nus. ving learned the true chara&cr of this general, that 
he was of an haughty, fierce, and ralh dilpofition, he 
doubted not of being foon able to bring him to a 
battle. To inflame the impetuous fpirit of Flami- 
nius, the Carthaginian general took the road to Rome, 
and, leaving the Roman army behind him, deftroyed 
all the country through which he paffed with fire and 
fword ; and as that part of Italy abounded with all 
the elegancies as well as nccefi'aric* of life, the Ro- 
mans and their allies fullered au incredible lofs on 
th<s occafion. The ralh conful was inflamed with 
the utmoft rage on feeing the ravages committed by 
the Carthaginians ; and therefore immediately ap- 
proached them with great temerity, as if certain of 
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Hannibal in the mean time kept on, ftill Cardrtgt. 

advancing towards Rome, having Cortona on the 

left hand, and the lake Thrafymcnus on the right ; 
and at laft, having drawn FUmmius into an ambu- 
fcadc, entirely defeated him. The general himfelf, 
with 15,000 of his men, fell on the field of battle. 

A great number were likewife taken prifoners, and 
a body of 6000 men, who had fled to a town in Etru- 
ria, furrcndcrcd to Mahcrbal the next day. Hanni- 
bal loll only 1500 men on this occafion, moft of 
whom were Caub ; though great numbers, both of 
his foldicrs and of the Romans, died of their wounds. T , 4 
Iking foon after informed that the conful Strvilius had a Roau* 
detached a body of 4000, or, according to Appian, dcu,: iaec * 
8cao horfe from Arimimim, to reinforce his colleague c ,£ c to 
in Etruria, Hannibal fent out Maherbal, with all the^ten. 
cavalry, and foine of the infantry, to attack him. 

The Roman dctaclimcnt coofiilcd of chofen men, and 
was commanded by Centenius a Patrician. Maher- 
bal had the good fortune to meet with him, and after 
a fliort difputc entirely defeated him. Two thoufend. 
of the Romans were laid dead on the fpot ; the rell, . 
retiring to a neighbouring eminence, were furrourrd- 
cd by Maberbal’s forces, and obliged next day to fur- 
render at diferetion j and this difafter, happening* 
within a few days after the defeat at the lake Thrafy- 
niouis, abnoit gave the finiihing ftrokc to tlie Roman 
atl a ins. 

The Carthaginian army was now fe> much troubled 
with a fcorbutic difordcr, owing to the unwholcfome 
encampments tlicy had been obliged to make, and 
the moralfes they had paffed through, that Hannibal; 
found it abfolutcly occciTary to repofe them for fomc 
time in the territory of Adria, a moft plcafant and- 
fertile country. In his various engagements with the 
Romans, he had taken a great number of their amis,, 
with which he now armed his men after the Roman - 
manner. * Being now likewife mailer of that part of 
the country bordering on the fea^ he found mean* to 
fend an exptvfe to Carthage with the news of the glo- 
rious piogrefa of his arms. The citizens received 
this news with the moft joyful acclamations, at the 
fame time coming to a ufol.it ion to reinforce their ar- 
mies both in Italy and Spain w ith a proper number of 
troops. # try 

The Roman i being now in the utmoft confterna- FaSiu* Mo- 
tion, named a dictator, as was their cuftom in times ****■ ■£ , 
of great danger. The perfon they choic to this of- ^ 
ficc was Fabius Maximus, lurnsuned Vtrrucyfuj ; a 
man as cool and cautious as Sempronius and f laminins 
were warm and impetuous. He fet out with a delign 
not to engage Hannibal, but only to' watch his motions,, 
and cut off his provifions, which he knew was the moft 
proper way to deftroy him. in a country fo far from 
hr6 own. Accordingly he followed him through Um- 
bria and Piccnum, into the territory of Adria, and 
then through the territories of the Marrucini and Frcn- 
tani into Apulia. When the enemy marched, he fol- 
lowed them j when they encamped, he did the fame ; 
but for the moft part on eminences, and at fomc dif- 
tance from their camp, watching all their motions, 
cutting off their ftragglers, and keeping them in a con- 
tinual alarm. This cautious method of proceeding 
greatly diftreffed the Carthaginians, but at the Came 
time railed (lifcootcuts in his own anny. But neither 

thefe 
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tlitfe difcontent'% nor the ravages committed by Han- him. Then the two armies uniting, advanced in good Cartage- 

" tubal, could prevail upon Fabius to alter his mcalurcs. order to renew the tight : but Hannibal, not caring * ’ 1 ^ 

The former, therefore, entered Campania, one of the to venture a fccond action, founded 3 retreat, and re- 
fined countries of Italy. The ravages he committed tired to his camp ; and Mtnucius, being afhazned of 

there, raifed fuch complaints in the Roman army, that his raihnefs, refigued the command of the army to 

the di£Utor, for fear of irritating his foldiers, was Fabius. 1T 3 

obliged to pretend a defire of coming to an engage- The year following, the Romans augmented their Phc Rc- 
ment. Accordingly he followed Hannibal with more army to 87,030 men, horfe and foot; and Hannibal ut>c|W 
expedition than ufual ; but at the fame time avoided, being reduced to the greateft Unfits for want of pro- 
under various pretences, an engagement with more yilior.s, relolvcd to leave Samnium, and penetrate 
care than the enemy fought it. Hannibal finding he into the heart ot Apulia. Accordingly he decamped 
could not by any means bring the dictator to a battle, w the night ; and by leaving fires burning, and tents 
rcfolvcd to quit Campania, which he found abound- Handing in his camp, made the Romans believe for 
ing more with fruit and wine than corn, and to rc- foinc time that ins retreat was only feigned. When 
turn to Samnium through the pafs called Eribanua. the truth was diicovered, iimiliiu was againft 
Fabiua concluding from his march that this was his fuing him : but Terentius, contrary to the opinion of 
dcftgn, got there before him, and encamped on Mount all the officers in the army, except the procoaful Sci- 
Cdlicula, which commanded the pafs, after having vilius, was ohftinately bent on following the enemy ; 
placed fcveral bodies iu all the avenues leading to a^d overtook thtin at Canuar, till this lime an obfeure 
it. village in Apulia*. A battle enfued in. this place, as * Sec £»■-- 

Haunibal was for fume time at a lofs what to do ; memorable as any mentioned in hiitory ; in which the 
but at lift contrived the following flratagcm, which Romans, though aliuoit double in number to the Car- * 

Fabius could not forefee nor guard agaiuil. Being thagunans, were put to flight with moll terrible ilaugh- 
encamped at the foot of Mount Callicula, he ordered ht » at lealt 45,000 of them being left dead on the 
Afdrub.il to pick out of the cattle taken in the coun- field of battle, and 10,000 taken priloncrs in the action 
try, 2CCO of the ftrongeii and nimblefl oxen, to tie pr purluit. The uight was fpent in Hannibal's camp 
faggots to their horns, and to have them and the »» leading and rcioiciugs, and next day in dripping 
herdfmen ready without the camp. After tapper, the dead bodies of the unhappy Romans; after which 
when all was quiet, the cattle were brought in good the victorious general invefted their two camps, where 
order to tlie hill, where Fabius had placed tame Ro- he found 4000 men. 

man parties in ambnfh to flop up the pafs. Upon a I l |C immediate conicqucnce of this viAory, as Han- Confcq« , *«- 
fignal given, the faggots on the horns of the oxen ntbal had forefeen, was a difpofition of that part of I- «* of this 
were fet on fire; and the herdfmen, tapporled by taly called the Oid province, Magna Grccra, Taren- 
tame battalions armed with finall javelins, drove them turn, and part of the territory of Capua, to fubmit to 
on quietly. The Romans feeing the light of the him. The neighbouring provinces like wile diicovered 
fires, imagined that the Carl hagi nians were marching an inclination to lhakc off the Roman yoke, but wani- 
by torch light. However, Fabius kept clofc in his cd hrft to fee whether . Hannibal was able to prote& 
catfip, depending on the troops he had placed in am- them. His firll match was into Samnium, btiug in- 
bufeade ; but when the oxen, feeling the fire on their formed that the Hirpini and other neighbouring ua- 
hcads, began to run up and down the hills, the Ko- tion* weie difpofed to enter into an alliance with the 
numb in ambufu thinking themfclves furruunded on all Carthaginians. He advanced toCump'a, which opened' 
fides, and climbing the ways where they faw lealt its g**Cl to liim. In this place he left iiis heavy bagr 
light, returned to thiir camp leaving the pafs open to a * well as the imincr.fc plunder he had ae. 

Hannibal. Fabius, though rallied by his foldiers tar qutred. After which he ordered his brother 

t ? L .. .1 j 1... .1 t* AH. - ^ knl., ..r J.ft* *1 f. .1 . .■ e ’- 


bt ing thus over-reached by the Carthaginian, flili con- W|t “ a body of troops deli 
tinued to purtae the fame plan, marched direftly after ^f* himlcll of all the fort: 
Hannibal, and encamped on fame eminences near delicious province of Italy 
him- had all along fhown the 


with a body of troops dcUined for that purpofc to pof- 
ftis himlcll of all the fortreflis iu Campania, the rood 
delicious province of Italy. The humanity Hannibal 
had all along fhown the Italian priloncrs, a* well as 


isoon after this,. the dictator was recalled to Rome j the fame of tbe complex victory he liad lately obtain- 
ed as Hannibal, notwit hftanding the terrible ravages C *I» wrought io powerfully upon the Lucani, Brtitii, 
he had committed, hail all along fpared the lands of an d Apulians, that they exprefled an eager defire of 
Fabius, the Utter wo* Jufpefled of holding a fecrct cor- being taken under his protection. Nay,, even the 
refpondcnce with the enemy. In his able nee, Mina- Campanians thcmklves, a cation more obliged to the 
cius, the general of the horfe, gained tame advantages, Romans than any in Italy, except the Latins, difeo- 
which greatly tended to inctcafc the difeontent with vtied an inclination to abandon their natural friends, 
the dictator, info much that before lus return Minu- Of this the Carthaginian general receiving inutlrgencr, c 3 puVfubi 
cius was put upon an equal footing with hitnfelf. The he bent lfis march towards Capua, not doubting, but mio ;o 
general of the horfe propofed that each fhould com- that, by means of the popular faction there, he fhould HanaibaL^ 
roand his day ; but the dictator cliofc rather to divide «* 6 ly make himfelf matter of it ; which accordingly 


the army, hoping by that means to favc at lead a part happened. Soon after this place had made its fub- 


n .of it. Hannibal taon found means to draw Minuciua 
to an engagement, and, by his maflerly /kill in laying 
ambuthes, the Roman general was tai rounded on eve- 
ry fide, and would have been cut ofT with all his troops. 
Ltd not Fabius haflencd to his afliitancc, and relieved 


million, many cities of the Brutii opened their gates 
to Hannibal, who ordered his brother Mapo to take 
poffclfion of them. Mago was then difpatchcd to 
Carthage, with the important news of the victory at 
Carina*, and the conicqucnccs attending it. Upon 
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hts arrival there, he acquainted the fenate, that Hanoi* 
bil had defeated fix Roman generals, four of whom 
MieoS 4c- wcre con ^ 8 » one dilator, and the other general of 
couat ; f hot fe to the dilator : that he had engaged fix con- 

Hinubal'i fular armies, killed two con fills, wounded one, and 
fuccdi. driven another out of the field with fcarce 50 men to 
attend him: that he had routed the general of the 
horfe, who was of equal power with the confuls j and 
that trie dirtator was eftetmed the only general fit to 
command an army, merely becaufc he had not the 
courage to engage him ; and as a demonftrative proof 
of what he advanced, he produced, according to fomc 
authors, three buRielt and an half of gold rings, taken 
from knights and fenators who had been killed in the 
hi various engagement!. 

Haw-ibil Hitherto we have feen Hannibal furprifingly virto- 
nouaj ami, indeed, if we confider what he had already 


1 j huub, dim, im.uu, u wv GVHiiuci wow lit u.iu airt.iuy lag id no more now iiisu 1001 <t;iu yjuu a 

jrajcral 1 w done, we (hall find his exploits fuperior to thofe of But chough obliged to art in this manner, he 
mentioned * n y other general, cither ancient or modem. Other 
in hiAory. commanders have been celebrated for virtories gained 
over barbarous and uncivilized nations. Alexander 
the Great invaded and overran the empire of Pcrfia ; 
but that kingdom was then funk in fluth and effemi- 
nacy, fo as to be an eafy conquefi : but had the 
great commander turned his arms againfl the wefiern 
nations, who were of a more martial difpofition, it is 
more than probable he had not conquered fo eafily. 

Hannibal, on the other hand, lived at a lime when 
the Romans were not only the moll powerful, but the 
moll warlike nation in the whole world. That nation 
he attacked with an army of only 26,000 men, with- 
out refources either for recruits, money, or provi- 
fions, except what he could procure in the enemies 
country. With thefe he had for three yeare refilled 
the Roman armies, which had been hitherto invinci- 
ble by all other nations. Their armies Had been com- 
manded by generals of different tempers, difpofitions, 
and abilities: the Ioffes they fuflaincd are by the 
Roman writers imputed to the faults of the generals 
themfelvcs ; but experience had abundantly fhown, 
that thefe commanders, with all their faults, were able 
to conquer the moll warlike nations, /vhen command- 
ed by another than Hsnnibal. In the battles fought 
with the Romans he had deftrojrcd Jco.OOO of their 
men, and taken 50,000 prifoners; yet from the time 
of the battle of Cannae, the affairs of this great man 
Caufe nf totally declined. The rcafon of this is, by the Romau 
the decline hiHorians, faid to be, that when he put his army into 
ofhisaf- winter-quarters in Capua, he fo enervated hitnfclf and 
his army by debaucheries in that place, that he be- 
came no longer capable of coping with the Roman 
forces. But this fecnr- by no means to have been the 
cafe ; for the Roman hillorians themfelvcs own, that, 
after the battle of Cannx, he gave their armies many 
and te: riblc defeats, and took a great number of towns 
in their fight. 

The true reafon of that reverfe of fortune which 
Hannibal now experienced, wao his not having fuf- 
ficient refources for recruiting his army. On the firtl 
news, indeed, of his fuccefs at Carthage, a body of 
4000 Numidian cavalry, 40 elephants, and toco talents 
of filver, wet Wanted by the fenate. A large de- 
tachment of SpaniOl forces was alfo appointed to fol- 
low them ; and that thefe lift might be ready in due 
time, Mago fet out immediately for Spain to raife 
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20,oco foot and 40^0 horfe there. Had this ample C»rt*»a ft. 
fupply been fent with proper expedition, it is by no — -v— ' 
means probable that the Romans would have had any 
occafion to reflert upon Hannibal's cooduft at Capua. 

That general would undoubtedly have obliged the 
haughty republic to fuhmit to the fuperior force of his 
arms the next campaign. But, ootwithflanding the 
influence of the Barcinian fartion at Carthage, Hanoo 
and his adherents found means not only to retard the 
march of the fupplies intended, but even to diminifli 
their number. Mago, through the artifices of that 
infatuated party, could obtain an order for only 
12,000 foot and 2500 horfe, and even with this incon- 
fiderable body of troops he was fent into Spain. Han- 
nibal being thus deferted by his country, found him- 
felf obliged to art on the defenfivc ; his army amount- 
ing to no more now than 26,000 foot and 9000 horfe. 

was 

only hindered from conquering ; the utmoft efforts of 
the whole Roman power not being able to drive this 
fmall army out of Italy for more than 14 years. 

The Romans, though greatly reduced, were not Metres 
yet cxhauAed. They were able Rill to fend two con-iaken by 
fular armies into the field, fully recruited and in good the R<> * 
order ; and as neither the Gauls nor Italians were na- naas ‘ 
tural allies of the Carthaginians, they did not fail to 
abandon them on the firll reverfe of fortune. After 
the Romans had recovered from the conAemation in- 
to which they were thrown by the defeat at Cannx, 
they chofe a dictator, and recalled Marcell us, the con- 
queror of Syracufe, from Sicily. All the young Ro- 
mans, above 17 years of age, of what rank loever, 
were obliged to inliA themfelves ; as were alfo thofe 
who had already ferved their legal time. By this means 
four legions and 1 c.ooo horfe were foon raifed in the 
city. The allies of Rome, the colonics, and the mu- 
nicipia, furniihtd the contingcnce as ufuah To thefe 
were added Kooo of the voungeA and RrongeA (laves 
in the city. The republic purchaftd them of their 
maAers, but did not oblige them to ferve without their 
own content, which they gave, by anfwcring AW®, 

“ I im willing |” whence they were called vo/owj, to 
diAinguifii them from the other troops. As the Ro- 
mans, after the tofs of fo many battles, had no fworda, 
darts, or bucklers, left in their magazines, the wlonts 
were fuppiicd with the arms which had been formerly 
taken fiom the enemy, and hung up in the public 
temples and porticoes. The finances of Rome were 
no lcfs exhauiled ; bat this defert was fupplied by the 
liberality of her citizens. The fenators (bowing the ex- 
ample, were followed firR by the knights, and after- 
wards by all the tribes ; who dripping themfelves of 
all the gold they had, brought it to the public trea- 
fury. The fenators only referved their rings, and the 
lulU about their childrens necks. As for the filver 
coin, it was now, for the firA time, alloyed with cop- 
per, and increafcd in its value. Thus the finances 
were put into a good condition, and a competent army 
raifed. 

This was plainly the laR effort the Romans could 
make ; and could Hannibal have procured a fufficieot 
fupply of men and money to enable him to cope with 
this army, and to break it as be had done the others 
before, there conld have been no more rcfiAancc made 
on their part. He began, however, to be io want of 

money j 
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Carthage. money ; and to procure it, gave the Roman priloncrs 
■v— leave to redeem themfclves. Thcfc unhappy men a- 
greed to fend t«n of their body to Rome to negotiate 
T ^ their redemption ; and Hannibal required no other fc- 
Ther rrfufc curity for their return but their oath. Carthalo was 
to »r-»t f cnt a t t hc head of them to make propofala of peace ; 

but upon the firft news of his arrival, the dictator fcnt 
a lidor to him, commanding him immediately to de- 
part the Roman territory ; and it was refolded not to 
redeem the captive*. Upon this Hannibal fent the 
moft confiderable of them to Carthage j and of the 
reft he made gladiators, obliging them to fight with 
one another, even relations with relations, for the en- 
tertainment of his troops. 

All this time Cneius and Publius Sctpto had car- 
ddeued by ried on the war in Spain with great fuccrfs againft 
the Ko- jjjg Cartliaginians. Afdrubal liad beco ordered to en- 
ter Italy with his army to affift Hannibal ; but being 
defeated by the Romans, was prevented. The dicta- 
tor and fenate of Rome, encouraged by this news, 
carried on the preparations for the next campaign 
with the greateft vigour, whilft Hannibal remained in- 
active at Capua. This inadion, however. Teems to 
have proceeded from his expectation of fuccoura from 
Africa, which never came, and wdiich delay occasioned 
his ruin. The Roman dictator now rclcafed from 
prifon all criminals, and perfons confined for debt, 
who were willing to inlift themfclves. Of thefe he 
formed a body of 6000 foot, armed with the broad 
fwords and bucklers formerly taken from the Gauls. 
Then the Roman army, to the number of about 
25,000 men, marched out of the city, under the com- 
mand of the dictator ; while Marcdiut kept the »e- 
mains of Varro’s army, amounting to about 15,000 
men, at Cafiiinum, is readinefs to march whenever 
there fhould be occafion. 

Thus the Roman forces were (till fuperior to thofe 
of Hannibal ; and as they now faw the neccflity of 
following the example of Fab i us Maximus, no engage- 
ment of any confcquence happened the firft year after 
the battle of Cannx. Hannibal made a frnitlefs at- 
117 tempt upon Nola, expeCiing it would be delivered up 
Marce Uus to him ; b«t this was prevented by Marcellus, who had 
gain* an »d- enteTC d that city, and Tallying unexpectedly from three 
ptes upon the Carthaginians, obliged them to retire 
lui, in great confufion, with the lofs of 5000 men. This 

wa* the firft advantage that had been gained by the 
Romans where Hannibal had commanded in prrfon, 
and raifed the fpirits of the former not a little. They 
were, however, greatly dejeCted, on hearing that the 
eonfnl Pufthumius Albinus, with his whole army, had 
been cut off by the Boii, as he was crofting a foreft. 
Upon this it was refolved to draw all the Roman for- 
ces out of Gaul and other count tics, and turn them 
againft Hannibal ; fo that the Carthaginian flood daily 
more and more in need of thofe fupplies, which yet 
nJ^ t l never arrived from Carthage. He reduced, however, 
take* feve- the cities of Nuccria, Cafiiinum, Petelia, Confcntta, 
r*l cities. Cioton, Locri, and fcvcral others in Great Greece, 
before the Romans gained any advantage over him, ex- 
cept that before Nola already mentioned. The Cam- 
panians, who had efpoufed the Carthaginian intereft, 
paifed an army of 14,000 of their own nation in fa- 
vour of Hannibal, and pot one Marius Alfius at the 
head of it ; but he was furprifed by the cooful Sem- 
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pronius, who defeated and killed him, with 20C0 cf 
his men. It was now found, that Hannibal had con- 1 * ~ 
eluded a treaty of alliance, often five and drfenfive, with 
Philip king of Macedoa ; but to prevent any distur- 
bance from that quarter, a Roman army was fcnt to tip 
Maccdon. Soon after this Mjrccllus defeated Han- He is <ie- 
nibal in a pitched battle, having armed his men with * Jj* 
long pikes ufed generally at fca, and chiefly in board- 1 * ui * 

ing of flupi } by which means the Carthaginians were 
pierced through, while they were totally unable to 
hurt their advcrlarits with the ihort javelins they car- 
ried. Marcclluj purfued them clofe; and, before they 
got to their camp, killed 50CO, and took 6c© pri- 
soners ; lofing himfclf about iooo men, who were trod • 
down by the Numidian horfe, commanded by Han- tjo 

nibal in petfon. After this defeat the Carthaginian 
general found bimfelf deferted by 1200 of his heft a p’ a r y 
horfe, partly Spaniards, and partly Numidians, who horfe. 
had crofted the Alps with him. This touched him fo 
fenfibly, that he left Campania, and retired into A- 
pulia. 

The Romans ftill continued to incrcafc their forces; 
and Hannibal, not having the fame resources, found it 
irnp'<flible to a& againft (o many armies at once. Fa- 
bius Maximus advanced into Campania, whither Han- 
nibal was obliged to return in order to fave Capua. 

He ordered Hanno, however, at the head of 17,000 
foot and 1 700 horfe, to feize Beneventum ; but he 
w as utterly defeated, fcarce aooo of his men being left He i« 
alive. Hannibal himfelf, in the mean time, advanced defeued, 
to Nola, where he was again defeated by Marcellus. 

He now began to lofe ground; the Romans retook „ ;cu ,^ 
Cafiiinum, Accua in Apulia, Aipi, and Atcmum ; 
but the city of Tarcntum was delivered up to him by 
its inhabitants. The Romans then entered Campa- 
nia, and ravaged the whole country, threatening Ca- 
pua with a iicgc. The inhabitants immediately ac- 
quainted Hannibal with their danger ; hut he was fo 
intent upon reducing the citadel of Tarcntum, that he 
ceuld not be prevailed upon to come to their affiftance. 

In the mean time Hanno was again utterly defeated by 
Fulvius, his camp taken, and he himfelf forced to fly 
into Biutium with a final! body of horfe. The con- 
fuls then advanced with a delign to befiege Capua in 
form. But in their way, Sempruuius Gracchus, a 
man of great bravery, and an excellent general, was 
betrayed by a jLucanian and killed, which proved a 
very great detriment to the republic. Capua, how* Capua bo- 
ever, was foon alter invelled on all fidea; and the bc-^^by 
fteged once more fent to Hannibal, who now came to 1 ** 
their aflitb nee with his horfe, his light-armed infantry, 
and 33 elephants. He found means to inform the be-„ . 
ficged of i he time he defigned to attack the Romans, 
ordering them to make a vigorous fally at the fame attempts t? 
time. The Roman generals, Appius and Fulvius, relieve it. 
upon the firft new* of the enemy's approach, divided 
their troops, Appius taking upon him to make head 
againft the garrifon, and Fulvius to defend the in- 
trenebments againft Hannibal The former found no 
difficulty in repulfing the garrifon ; and ,„ould have 
entered the city with them, had he qpt been wounded 
at the very gate, which prevented him from purfuing 
his defign. Fulvius found it more difficult to wi^h- 
Hand Hannibal, whole troops behaved themfclves with 
extraordinary resolution. A body of Spaniards and. 

JSunudianv 
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Carthage. Numidian3 had even the boldnefs to pals the ditch, 
v_ and, in fpite of all oppofition, climbing the ramparts, 
penetrated into the Roman camp ; blit not being pro- 
perly feconded by the reft, they were all to a man cut 
in pieces. The Carthaginian ’ general was fo disheart- 
ened at this, efptcially after the garrifon was repulfed, 
i*l that hi founded a retreat, which was made in good 
Me marche* order. His next attempt for the relief of Capua was 
to Rome, to march to Rome, where he hoped his approach 
would ftrike fo much terror, that the armies would be 
called from before Capua; and that the Captians might 
not be disheartened by his fudden departure, he found 
means to acquaint them with hit delign, The news 
of his approach caufed great conftcrnation in the me- 
tropolis. Some of the fenators were for calling all the 
armies in Italy into the neighbourhood of Rome, as 
thinking nothing left was able to refill the terrible Car- 
thaginian. But Fa bills told them that Hannibal’s dt* 
fign was not to take Rome, but relieve Capua ; upon 
which Fulvius was recalled to Rome with 15,000 foot, 
* 3J and iooo horfe ; and this obliged Hannibal again to 
retire. He then returned before Capua fo fuddenly 
Arp»m. Cat * h* furprifed Apptus in his camp, drove him out 
of it with the lofs of a great number of men, and ob- 
liged him to entrench himfclf on fume eminences, 
•36 where he expelled to be foon joined by hia colleague 
Capua fib- Fulviu3. Ai Hannibal, however, now expected to 
have all the Roman forces upon him, he could do no- 
thing more for the relief of Capua, which was, of con- 
fcqucncc, obliged to fubmit to the Romans. 

A little before the furrender of Capua, Hannibal 
came up with a Roman army commanded by one M. 
Centenius Pcnula, who had fignalized himfclf on many 
fcuelV** oceafions as a centurion. This rath man, being intro- 
e C< * duced to the fenate, had the allurance to tell them, 
that if they would trull him with a body of only 5000 
men, he would give a good account of Hannibal. They 
gave him 8000, and his army was foon incrcafcd to 
double that number. He engaged the Carthaginians 
• on Hannibal’s full offering him battle; hut after an 
,-g engagement of two hours, waa defeated, himfclf and 
Aiaif>the all his men being (lain, except about 1 000. Soon 
pnetor after, having found means to draw the praetor Cue ins 
FatviOf, Fulvius into an ambufeade, Hannibal cut in pieces 
almoll his whole army, confiding of 18.000 men. 
In the mean time Marccllus was making great pro- 
grefs in Samauun. The city of Salapia was be- 
trayed to him ; but be took other two by affault. In 
the Lift of thefc he found 3000 Carthaginians whom 
he put to the fword ; and carried off 1:40,000 bulhcls 
of wheat, and I Io,Oro of barley. This, however, 
was by no means a compensation for the defeat which 
Hannibal foon after gave the proconful Fulvius Cen- 
tumalus, whom he furprifed and cut off, with 13,000 
of Lis men. 

After this defeat, the great Marccllus advanced with 
his army to oppofc Hannibal. Various engagements 
happened without any thing decifive. In one of them 
the Romans are faid to have been drfeated, and in an- 
other Hannibal; but, not withftanding thefe, it was 
neither in the power of Marccllus, nor any other Ro- 
man general, totally to defeat or difperfc the army 
«irawn inr? commanded by Hannibal in perfon. Nay, in the 
an am. u - c | c ^ enl jj y car 0 f |he war, Hannibal found means to de- 
coy into an atabulcade, and cut oft, the great Maicd- 
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lus himfclf; the confequencc of which vras, that the Canbf** 
Rom ins were obliged to rat:e the liege of Locri, with 
the lots of all their military engines i 4 , 

Hitherto the Carthaginians, though no longer thcCat^**. 
favourites of fortune, had loft but little ground; but *° 
now they met with a blow which totally ruined their 
affairs. This was the defeat of Aldrubal, Hannibal’s ,4 
brother, who had left Spain, and was marching to his AldawoL 
alfiftance. He crofted the Pytenccs without any dif- 
ficulty ; and, as the filver mines had fupplied him 
w'ith a very confidcrable quantity of trealure, he not 
only prevailed upon the .Gauls to gt ant him •» paflage 
through their territories, but likewife to ftirnilh him 
with a confidcrable number of orcruiu. Meeting with 
many favourable circumftances to expedite his march, 
he arrived at Placentia fooncr than the Romans, or 
even his brother Hannibal, expc&cd. Had he conti- 
nued to ufc the fame expedition with which he fet 
out, and baftcr.ed to join his brother, it would hare 
been utterly impofliblc to have faved Rome; but, fit- 
ting down before Placentia, he gave the Romans an 
opportunity of sffembling all their forces to attack 
him. At laft he was obliged to raife the liege, and 
began his march for Urnbria. He Tent a letter to ac- 
quaint his brother of his intended motion ; but the 
meffengtr was intercepted ; and the two confuk, join- • 
ing their armies, w'ith united forces fell upon the 
Carthaginians. A< the latter were inferior both in 
numbers and resolution, they were utterly defeated, 
and Afdrubal was killed. About the fame time, Han- 
nibal himfclf io faid to have fullered fcveral defeats, 
and was retired to Canufiumc but, on the fatal newt 
of bis brother’s defeat and death, he was hllcd with 
dcfpuir, and retited to the extremity of Brutium ; 
where, affcmbling all his forces, he remained for a 
confidcrable time in a fine of ina&ion, the Roman* 
not daring to difturb him, fo formidable did they 
efteem him alone, thongh every thing about him went 
to wreck, and the Carthaginian affairs feemed not 
far from the verge of deAnidioa. Livy tells ur, that 
it was difficult to determine whether bis conduct was 
more wonderful in profperity or in advtrfity Not- 
withftanding which, Brutium being but a fmatl pro- 
vince, and many of its inhabitants being either forced 
into the fervice, or forming thtmfdtei iuto parties of 
banditti, fo that a great part of it remained unculti- 
vated, he found it a difficult matter to fubfift there, 
efptcislly as no, manner of fuppliea were fent him from 
Carthage. The people there were as felicitous about 
preferring their poftclfions in Spain, and as Little con- 
cerned about the filuation of affairs in Italy, as if Han- 
nibal had met with an uninterrupted courfc of fuccefs, 
and no difatlcr befallen him fincc he tirll entered that 
country. *4* 

All their folicitnde, however, about the affair* of The fro: 
Spain, was to no purpofe; their generals, one after 
another, were defeated by the Romans. They had * 
indeed cut off the two Scipios ; but found a much 
more formidable enemy in the young Scipio, after- 
wards fumamed jfjrieantu. He overthrew them in 
conjunction with Mafmiffa kihg of Numidia ; and the 
Litter, thereafter, abandoned their inteicft. Soon af- 
ter, Syphax, kiog of the Mafiefylfi, was likewife per- 
fuadol to abandon their party. Scipio alfo gave the 
Spanifh Reguli a great overthrow ; and reduced the 
4 citica 



Carthtjf*. citiej of New Carthage, Gades, and many other itn- 
v ~“ w poTtant places. At Lit the Carthaginian® began to 
open their eye® when it was too late. Mugo was or- 
T4 ^ dered to abandon Spain, and fail with all expedition 
Magn iamb to haly. He landed on the coall of Liguria with an 
iu Italy. army of i 2,000 foot and 2000 horfc ; where he fur- 


the will of the god®, in order to procure a lading peace, Carthage, 
whiltt the Romans would be at liberty to extend their ' 1 * f 

conqucft to the remoteft nations. Scipio anfwered, 
that the Romans were not prompted by ambition, or 
any linifter views, to undertake either the former or 
pnefent war again ft the Carthaginians 1 but by juftice, 


prifed Genoa, and alfo fetzed upon the town and port and a proper regard for their allies. He alfo obferved, 


of Savo. A reinforcement was fent him to this place, that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in Africa, 

and new levies went on very brifldy in Liguria ; but not only made him the fame propofals, but likewife 

the opportunity was patted, and could not be recalled, agteed to pay the Roman® 50c o talents of lilvcr, re- 

Scipio having carried all before him in Spain, patted flore all the Roman prifoners without ranfom. and de- 

V44 over into Africa, where he met with no enemy cap* liver up all their galleys. He infilled on the perfidious 

Scipio lands 0 f oppofing his progrefs. The Carthaginians conduct of the Carthaginians, who had broke a truce 

tn nca. f cc i n g therafdvcs on the brink of deftru&ion, concluded with them ; and told him, that, fo far from 

were obliged to recal their armies from Italy, in or- granting them more favourable terms, they ought to 

der to favc their city. Mago, who had entered Infu- expect more rigorous ones ; which if Hannibal would 

bria, was defeated by the Roman forces there ; and ha- fubmit to, a peace would enfue ; if not, the dccition of 

145 ring retreated into the maritime parts of Liguria, the difpute mutt be left to the fword. T4 g 

Map > and met a courier who brought him orders to return This conference, betwixt two of the greateft gene- The battle 
dircdMy to Carthage. At the fame time, Hannibal rals the world ever produced, ending without fuc-d2anu. 


was likewife recalled. When the meflengers acquaint- 
ed him with the fenatt’s pleafure, he exprrflcd the ut- 


cefs, they both retired to their refpedtive camp® ; 
where they informed their troop", that not only the 


mod indignation and concern, groaning, gnafhing his fate of Rome and Carthage, but that of the whole 


teeth, and fcjrce refraining from tears. Never banifh- 
ed man, according to Livy, ttiowed fo much regret in 


world, was to be determined by them the next day. 

An engagement enfued*, in which, as Polybius iu-*c- C 7-_. 

r ... .l. / rir. • _ c t t •« 1 


quitting his native country, as Hannibal Hid at going forms us, the furprifing military genius of Hannibal 
14.6 out of that of the enemy. difplaycd itfclf in an extraordinary maimer. Scipio 

Hannibal's The Carthaginian general was no fooncr landed likewite, according to Livy, patted an high encomium 

j>r<ec< 3 - | n Africa* than he fent out parlies to get provifions Upon him, on account of hi® uncommon capacity in 
hifirriral ^ or arro V* ant * ^°7 borfc* t° remount the cavalry, taking advantages, the excellent arrangement of his 


a Africa. He entered into a league with the Regulus of the forces, and the manner in which he gave his orders 


Areacidae, one of the Numidian tribes. Four thoufand during the engagement. The Roman general in- 
of Syphax** horfe came over in a body to him ; but deed, not only approved his condu&, but openly de- 
al he did not think proper to rtpofe any confidence dared that it was fuperior to hi® own. Nevertheless, 
in them, he put them all to the fword, and diftri- being vaftly inferior to the enemy in horfc, and the 
buted their horfea among his troops. Vcrmina, one ttatc of Carthage obliging him to hazard a battle with 
of Syphax's fons, and Mafctulus, another Numidian the Romans at no imall difad vantage, Hannibal was Hannibal 
prince, likewife joined him with a considerable body utterly routed, and his camp taken. He fled firft to totally 
of horfe. Mott of the fortrefles in Mafinifta’s king- Thon, and afterwards to Adrumentum, from whence roatCli * 


of horfe. Mott of the fortrettes In Mafinifta’s king- 
dom either furrendered to him upon the firft fummors, 
or were taken by force. Narce, a city of confidcr- 
able note there, he made himfclf matter of by flrata- 
gcm. Tychaeus, a Numidian Regulus, and faithful 
ally of Syphax, whofe territories were famous for an 
excellent breed of horfes, reinforcing him alfo with 
2COO of his heft cavalry, Hannibal advanced to Zama, 
a town about five days journey diftant from Carthage, 
where he encamped. He thence fent out fpics to 
obferve the pofturc of the Romans. Thefe being 
brought to Scipio, he was fo far from inflicting any 
punifhmcnt upon them, which he might hare done by 
the laws of war, that he commanded them to be ltd 


he was recalled to Carthage ; where being arrived, 
he advifed his countrymen to conclude a peace with 
Scipio on whatever terms he thought proper to pre- 
ferib*. , n 

Thus wss the fecond war of the Carthaginians with Pewe con. 
the Romans concluded. Tl»e conditions of p€ace c * Bt k < h 
were very humiliating to the Carthaginians. They 
were obliged to deliver up all the Romans defer ters, 
fugitive Haves, prifoners of war, and all the Italians 
whom Hannibil had obliged to follow him. They 
alfo delivered up all their Ihips of war, except ten 
triremes, all their tame elephants, and were to train 
up no more of thefe animals for the fervice. They 


about the camp, in order to lake an exad furvey of were not to engage in any war without the confcnt 
Me has an an< * ^ difmiflcd them. Hannibal, admiring the of the Romans. They engaged to pay to the Ro- 
imerview noble aflurauce of his rival, fent a nuftenger to defire mans, in 50 years, 10,000 Euboic talents at equal 
with Scipic. an interview with him ; which, by mean of MafinifTa, payments. They were to reftore to Mafimfta all 
he obiaineJ. The two generals, therefore, efcorted by they had ufurped from him or his ancettors, and to 


equal detachments of horfe, met at Nadigara, where, 
by the affiilancc of two interpreters, they held a pri- 
vatc conference. Hannibal flattered Scipio in the mod 


enter into an alliance with him. They were alfo to 
attitt the Romans both by fea and land, whenever 
they were called upon fo to do, and never to make 


refined and artful manner, and expatiated upon all ary levies either in Gaul or Ligutia. Thefe terms 


thofe topics which he thought could influence that ge- 
neral to grant hi® nation a peace upon tolet able terms ; 
among ft other things, that the Carthaginians wculd 
willingly confine themfelvcs to Africa, fine? fuch was 
Voi. IV. Part. L 


appeared fo intolerable to the populace, that they 
threatened to plunder and burn the houfes of the 
nobility ; but Hannibal having afiembled a body of 
6000 foot and 500 horfe at Marthama, prevented an 
D d infur- 
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Cs r tfcsge inlurre&ion, and by his influence completed the accom- 
Sj ' ” modation. 

Caafha Wni ^ 1C P c,ce b e * w ** n Carthage and Rome was fcarce 
»n«np;-cf* fitrned, when Mafinifla urijuftly made htmfelf tnaftcr 
fed by Mi* of part of the Carihajjinian dominions in Africa, un- 
finida. dcr pretence that thefe formerly belonged to his fa- 
mily. The Carthaginians, through the viltanous me- 
diation of the Romans, found themfelves under a ne- 
ceflity of ceding thefe countries to that ambitious prince, 
and of entering into an alliance with him. The 
good underftanding between the two powers continued 
for many years afterwards ; but at lad Mafinifla vio- 
lated the treaties fuhfi fling betwixt him and the Car- 
thaginian republic, and not a little contributed to its 
fubverfion. 

After the conclufion of the peace, Hannibal ftill 
kept up his ciedit among his countrymen. He was 
intiuftcd with the command of an army again A fome 
neighbouring nations in Africa j but this being difa- 
grccablc to the Romans, he was removed from it, and 
taifed to the dignity of prretor in Carthage. Here 
he continued for fome time, reforming abufes, and 
putting the affairs of the republic into a better condi- 
tion ; but this likewife being diflgrceablr to the Ro- 
Hannibal matl3 » l‘ c was obliged to fly to Antiochua king of Sy- 
An- ria. After his flight, the Roman* began to look up* 
luxhu*. on the Carthaginians with a fufpiciotis eye ; though, 
to prevent every thing of this kind, the latter had or- 
dered two fhips to purfue Hannibal, had confifcated 
his cficHs, rafed his houfe, and by a public decree 
declared him an exile. Soon after, difputra arifing 
Iniqi'i'nor between the Carthaginians and Mafinifla, the Utter, 
^ofM notw'ithftanding the manifefl iniquity of his proceed- 
finTlTa and** was fuppotted by the Romans. That prince, 
the Ro- grafping at further conquelts, endeavoured to embroil 
maos. the Carthaginians with the Romans, by affirrting that 
the former had received ambafladois from Per feus 
king of Maccdon ; that the fenate aflemblcd in the 
temple of ALfculapius in the night-time in order to 
confer with them ; and that amhafladors had been dif- 
patched from Carthage to Pcrfcue, in order to con- 
clude an alliance with him. Not long after this, Ma- 
finifla made an irruption into the province of Tyf- 
ca, where he foon poflefled himfclf of 70, or, as Ap- 
pian will have it, 50 towns and caftles. This obliged 
the Carthaginians to apply with great importunity to 
th* Roman fenate for redrefc, their hands being fo 
tied up by an article in the laft treaty, that they could 
not repel force by force, in cafe of an invafion, with- 
out their confent. Their amhafladors begged, that 
the Roman fenate would fettle once for ail what do- 
minions they were to have, that they might from 
thenceforth know what they had to depend upon ; 
or if their (late had any way offended the Romans, 
they begged that they would punifh them themfclvcs, 
rather than leave them expofed to the infults and vex- 
ations of fo mcrcilcfs a tyrant. Then proftrating 
themfclvcs on the earth, they liurft out into tears. 
But, notwithflanding the impreflion their fpcech made, 
the matter was left undecided ; fa that Mafinifla had 
liberty to purfue his rapines as much as he pleafed. 
But whatever vilUnous defigns the Romans might 
have with regard to the republic of Carthage, they 
affected to (how a great regard to the principles of 
juflice and honour. They therefore fent Cato, a man 


famous for committing enormities under the fpeciona Carkjf*. 
pretence of public fpirit, into Africa, to accommodate » * 
all differences betwixt Mafinifla and the Carthagini- 
ans. The latter very well knew their fate, had they 
fuhmitted to fuch a mediation; and therefore appeal- 
ed to the treaty concluded with Scipio, as the only 
rule by which their conduCi and that of their adver- 
ts ry ought to be examined. This unrtafonable appeal 
fo inernfed the righteous Cato, that he pronounc.x! 
them a devoted people, and from that time refolved 
upon their deftru&ion. For fome time he was oppo- 
fed by Scipio Nalica ; but the people of Carthage, 
knowing the Romans to be their inveterate enemies, 
and rcfleHing upon the iniquitous treatment they had 
met with from them ever fmee the commencement of 
their difputcs with Mafinifla, were under great ap- 
prehenfions of a vifit from them. To prevent a rup- 
ture as much a .9 poflible, by a decree of the fenate, 
they impeached Afdrubal general of the army, and 
Carthalo commander of the auxiliary forces, together 
with their accomplices, aa guilty of high treafon, for 
being the authors of the war againfl the king of Nu- 
midia. They fent a deputation to Rome, to difeover 
what fentiments were entertained there of their Lite 
conduit, and to know what fuiidVction the Romans 
required. T hefe mefTtngers meeting with a cold re- 
ception, others were difpatchcd, who returned with 
the fame fuccefs. This made the unhappy citizens of 
Carthage believe that their deflruition was refolved 
upon ; which threw them into the utmoil defpair. 

And indeed they had but too pill grounds for fuch a 
melancholy apprehenfion, the Roman fenate now dif- 
covering an inclination to fall iu with Cato*s meafurcs. 

About the fame time, the city of Utica, being the fc- 
cond in Africa, and famous for its immeufe riches, as 
well as its equally commodious and capacious port, 
fubmitted to the Romans. Upon the potTcfiion of fo 
important a fort refs, which, by rcafon of its vicinity |r< 
to Carthage, might ferve as a place of arms in the at- WirdM> 
tack of that city, the Romans declared war agaiull the'edby rte 
Carthaginians without the lea A hefiution. In coufe- R 
qucncc of this declaration, the confuU M. Manlius Nc - L **' 
pos, and L. Marcius Cenforinus, were difpatched with 
an army and fleet to begin hoflilitics witli the utmoA 
expedition. The land forces coo fitted of 80,000 foot 
and4000cho!'cn horfe; and the fleet of 50 quiuq lerccncs, 
betides a vail number of tranfporta. The confuls had 
fccret orders from the fenate not to conclude the ope- 
rations hut by the deft ruction of Carthage, without 
which, it was pretended, the republic could not but 
look upon all her poflcfiions as infccurc. Purfuant to 
the plan they had formed, the troops were firA landed 
at I.ilybxum in Sicily, from whence, after receiving a 
proper rcfrclhment, it was propofed to tranfport them 
to Utica. rye 

The aiifwcr brought by the laA amhafladors to Car- AmWEi- 
thage had not a little alarmed the inhabitants of that 5^^ * 88 
city But they were not yet acquainted with the re- 
folutions taken at Rome. They therefore fent frcfli 
ambafTadors thither, whom they inveAcd with full 
powers to all as they thought proper for the good 
of the republic, and cvco to fubmit themfclvcs with- 
out referve to the plcafurc of the Romans. But the 
moA fenfiblc perfons among them did not cxpclt any 
great fuccefs from this coudcfccndun, fiucc the early 
6 fuV 
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fubmiflion of the Uticans had rendered it infinitely 
kf.« meritorious than it would have been before. How- 
ever, the Romans fccmcc} to be in fomc meafurc falsi- 
fied with it, lince they promifed them their liberty, 
the enjoyment of their laws, and in (hort every thing 
that was dear and valuable to them. This threw them 
into a tnmfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex- 
tol the moderation of the Romans. But the fenate 
immediately daihed all their hopes, by acquainting 
them, that this favour was granted upon condition 
that they would fend 300 young Carthaginian noble- 
men of the fird diftincUon to the pnrtor h'abius at 
Lilybxum, within the fpacc of 30 days, and comply 
with all the orders of the confuls. Thefe hard terms 
filled the whole city with incxprcfliblc gTjcf : but the 
hodages were delivered ; and as they arrived at I.ily- 
bsrum before the 30 days w r cre expired, the amballa- 
dors were not without hopes of foftening their hard- 
hearted enemy. But the con fuls only told them, that 
upon their arrival at Utica they Ihould learn the far- 
ther orders of the republic. 

The minitlers no fooncr received intelligence of the 
Roman fleet appearing off Utica, than they repaired 
thither, in Order to know the fate of their city. The 
conluls, however, did not judge it expedient to com- 
municate all the comnn.* is of their republic at once, 
led they diould appear fo hardi and fevere, that the 
Carthaginians would have refufed to comply with them. 
They tirft, therefore, demanded a fuflicient fupply of 
com for the fublidencc of their troops. Secoudly, 
That they fhould deliver up into their hands all the 
triremes they were then mailers of. Thirdly, That 
they ihould put them in pofleflion of all their military 
machines. And fourthly. That they Ihould immediate- 
ly convey all their arms into the Roman camp. 

As care was taken that there Ihould be a conve- 
nient interval of time betwixt every one of thefe de- 
mands, the Carthaginians found themfelvc* mfnared, 
and could not reject any omf of them, though they 
fubmitted to the lad with the ultnod reluctance and 
concern. Cenforinus now imagining them incapable 
of fudaining a liege, commanded them to abandon 
their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to dcmolifli it ; 
permitting them to build another Ho ftadia from tiic • 
ica, but without walls or fortifications. This’ terrible 
decree threw the fenate and every one clfc into dtfpair ; 
and the whole city became a feene of horror, madnefs, 
and con full on. The citizens curled their anccfrorsfor 
not dying glnriouflv in the defence of their country', 
rather than concluding fuch ignominious treaties of 
peace, that had been the caufe of the deplorable con- 
dition to which their pofterity wus then reduced. At 
length, when the iiril commotion was a little abated, 
the fenators afTcmblcd, and rcfolved to fufl.iin a fitge. 
They were dripped of their arms and detlitutc of pro- 
vi lions ; but dctpuir railed their courage, aud made 
thgjn find out expedients. They took care to fliut 
the gates of the city ; and gathered together on the 
ramparts great heaps of front s, to feree them indead of 
arms in cafe of a furpriU . They took the malefactors 
out of prifun, gave the flavcs their fiber! y, and incor- 
porated them in the militia. Afdruba! was recalled, 
who had been fentenccd to die only to pleafe the Ro- 
mans ; and he was invited to employ 20,000 men he 
had railed againd his countiy, in defence of it. An- 
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other Afdruba! was appointed to command in Car- Carthage, 
tiiage t and all feemed rcfolute, either to fave thcircity 
or perifh in its ruins. They wanted arms ; but, by j6o 
order of the fenate, the temples, porticoes, and all They make 
public buildings, were turned into workhoufes, where uew a,tm * 
men and women were continually employed in miking 
arms. As they encouraged one another in their work, 
and loll no time in procuring to thcmfclvcs the ncccf- 
farics of life, which were brought to them at dated 
hours, they every day, made 1 44 bucklers, 300 fwords, 
looodatts, and 500 lances and javelins. As to ba- 
lift* and catapult*, they wanted proper materials for 
them ; but their indufrrv fupplied that defed. Where 
iron and brafs were wanting, they made ufe of diver 
and gold, melting down the llatues, vafes, and even 
the utenfils of private families ; for, on this occafion, 
even the mod covetous became liberal. As tow and 
flax were wanting to make cords for working the ma- 
chines, the women, even thofe of the firfl rank, freely 
cut off their hair and dedicated it to that ufe. With- 
out the walls, Afdrubal employed the troops in getting 
together provisions, and conveying them fafe into Car- 
thage ; fo that there was as great plenty there as in 
the Roman camp. 

In the mean time the confuls delayed drawing near 
to Carthage, not doubting but the inhabitants, whom 
they imagined do dilute of ncccffaiics to futb*tu.a firge, 
would, upon cool reflection, fubmit ; but at length, 
finding thcmfclvcs deceived in their expectation, they 
came before the place and invefred it. As they were 
frill perfuaded that the Carthaginians had no arms, x ^ ( 
they flattered thcmfclvcs that they Ihould cafdy carry The cuyst- 
thc city by aflault. Accordingly they approached ucked by 
the walla in order to plant their Icaling-laddcr* ; but 
to their great furprife they discovered a prodi^iouo r t-p!ulf- 
multitudc of men on the ramparts, Ihining in the ar- r c: j. 
mour they had newly made. The legionaries were fo 
terrified at this unexpected fight, that they drew back, 
and w’ould have retired, if the confuls had not led 
them on to the attack : which, however, proved un- 
fucccfsful ; the Romans, in fpitc of their utmod ef- 
forts, being obliged to give over the enterprise, and 
lay afldc all thoughts of takiug Carthage by alfault. 

In the mean time Afdrubal, having collected from all 
places fubjcA to Carthage a prodigious number of 
troops, came aud encamped within reach of the Ro- 
mans, and foon reduced them to great llraits for want 
of pruvifions. As Marcius, one of the Roman con- 
fuls, was polled near a marlh, the exhalations of the 
ilagnating waters, aud the heat of the fcaiou, infected 
the air, and cattfcd a general lickncfs among his men. 

Marc ius, therefore, ordered his fleet to draw as near 
the fliorc as polfilile, in order to tranfport his troops 
to an healthier place. Afdrubal bcing«inforrmd of 
this motion, ordered all the old barks in the harbour 
to be filled with faggots, tow, fulphur, bitumen, ;ukI 
other combutliblc materials ; and then taking advan- Pnrr r*f the 
tage of the wind, which Uew towards the enemy. Jet fleet 

them drive upon their Ihips, which were for the mod ‘• e *h°i e d* 
part coufunud. After this difafrtr, Marcius was call- 
ed home to prefide at the elections; and the Cartha- 
ginians looking upon the abfence of one of the cun- 
luh to be a good omen, made a brifk {ally in the night; 
and would have furpriftd the conful’s camp, had not 
Ahuilianus, with fomc fqiudrom, marched out of the 
D d • gate 
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Carthage, gate oppofite to the p'acc where the afttack was made, 
*T-“^ and, coming round, fell unexpc&cdly on their rear, 
and obliged them to return in diforder to the city. 

Afdrubal had ported himfrlf under the walls of a 
city named Nepheris, ijj. miles dirtant from Carthage, 
and fituated on an high mountain, which feemed inac- 
ccflible on all Tides. From thence he made incurfions 
into the neighbouring country, intercepted the Roman 
convoys, fell upon their detachment* fent out to forage, 
and even ordered parties toinfult the confular army in 
their camp. Hereupon the conful refolved to drive 
the Carthaginian from this advantageous port, and fet 
out for Ncphcris. As he drew near the hills, Afdru- 
bal fuddenly appeared at the head of his army in order 
of battle, and fell upon the Romans with incredible 
fury. The confular army furtained the attack with 
great refolution ; and Afdrubal retired in good order 
to his port, hoping the Romans would attack him 
there, But the conful being now convinced of hi j 
danger, refolved to retire. This Afdrubal no fooner 
perceived, than he rufhed down the hill, and falling 
upon the enemy's rear, cut a great number of them in 
pieces. The whole Roman army was now faved by 
the bravery of Scipio jEmilianu*. At the head of 300 
horfe, he furtained the attack of all the forces com- 
manded hy Afdrubal, and covered the legions, while 
they paffed a river in their retreat before the enemy. 
Then he and his companions threw thcmfclves into 
the ftream, and fwam acrofs it. When the array had 
crofted the river, it was perceived that four manipuli 
wcrc^ wanting ; and food after they' were informed that 
they had retired to an eminence, where they refolved 
to fell their lives as dear as poflible. Upon this news 
A£mitianus, taking with him a chofcn body of horfe, 
and proviiioiis for two days, eroded the river, and flew 
to the afliftance of his countrymen. He feized an 
hill over againrt that on which the four manipuli were 
ported ; and, after fome hours repofe, marched againft 
the Carthaginians who kept them inverted, fell upon 
them at the head of his fquadron with the boldnefs of 
a man determined to conquer or die, and in fpitc of 
all opposition opened a way for his fellow* foldicrs to 
efcape. On his return to the army, his companions, 
who had given him over for loft, carried him to his 
quarters in a kind of triumph ; and the manipuli lie 
had faved gave him a crown of grarntn. By thefe and 
fome other exploits, Aimilian us gained fuch reputation, 
that Cato, who is faid never to have commended any 
body before, could not refufe him the praifes he defer- 
ved ; and is faid to have foretold that Carthage would 
never be reduced till Scipio iEmilianua was employed 
in that expedition. 

The next year, the war in Africa fell by lot to the 
conful L Calpurnius Pifo ; and he continued to em- 
ploy ALmilianus in fevrral important enterprifes, in 
which he was attended with uncommon fucccfa. He 
took feveral cailles ; and in one of his cxcurfions, found 
•- means to have a private conference with Phameas, gc- 
i?£L!i ,era * nera ^» under Afdrubal, of the Carthaginian cavalry, 
•Ibnrfe. ant j brought him over, together with 22CO of his 
horfe, to the Roman intercfL Under the conful Cal- 
pumius Pifo hitnfclf, however, the Roman arms were 
unfuccefsful. He invefted Clupea ; but was obliged 
to abandon the enterprife, with the lofs of a great 
number of men killed by the enemy in their fellies. 
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From this place he went to vent his rage on a city Corrhse*. 
newly built, and thence called which pro- • J 

fcfTcd a (brief neutrality, and had even a fafegttard from 
tlie Romans. The conful, howcvcT, plundered the 
place, and dripped the inhabitants of all their cffc&s. 

After this he laid ficge to Hipfwgreta, which employed 
the Roman fleet and army the whole fummer ; and, 
on the approach of winter, the conful retired to Utica, 
without performing a finglc a&ion worth notice during 
the whole campaign. 

The next year Scipio Aimilianos was chofcn conful, ^ 
and ordered to pafs into Africa ; and upon his arrival, 
the dice of affairs was greatly changed. At the time 
of his entering the port of Utica, 3500 Romans were 
tn great danger of being cut in pieces before Carthage. 

Thefe had feized Megalia, one of the fuburbs of the 
city : but as they had not furnifhed thcmfclves with 
provifions to fubfill there, and could not retire, being 
clofcly inverted on all fidcs by the enemy's troops, the 
praetor Maocinus, who commanded this detachment, 
feeing the danger into which he had brought hirafelt, 
difpatchcd a light boat to Utica, to acquaint the Ro- 
mans there with his (itiation. iEmilianus received thi* 
letter a few hours after his landing ; and immediately 
flew to the relief of the befieged Romans, obliged the 
Carthaginians to retire with), their walls, aud feicly 
conveyed his countrymen to Utica. Having then 
drawn together all tlic troops, ALmilianus applied him- 
fclf wholly to the flege of the capital. 

I lis firft attack was upon Megalia ; which he car- 
ried by artault, the Carthaginian garrifon retiring into 
the citadel of Byrfa. Afdrubal, who Lad commanded 166 
the Carthaginian forces in the field, and was now go- Cwdwid 
vemor of the city, was fo enraged at the lofs of Me- A f <iruW * 
gulia, that he caul'ed all the Roman captives taken in 
the two years the war laitcd, to be brought upon the 
ramparts, and thrown headlong, in the fight of the 
Roman army, from the top of the wall ; after having, 
with an excefc of cruelty, commanded their hands and 
feet to be cut off, and their eyes and tongues to be 
torn out. He was of a temper remarkably inhuman, 
and it is faid that he even look pleafurc in feeing fome 
of thefe unhappy men flayed alive. jEmilianus, in the 
mean time, was bufy in drawing lines of eircutnvaDa- 
tion and contravallation crofs the neck of land which 
joined the ifthmus on which Carthage flood to the . 
continent. By this means, all the avenues on the land- r*» n ^ , g . 
fide of Carthage being (hut up, the city could receive blocked «s 
no provifions that way. His next care was to raife a^y sed 
mole in the fea, in order to block up the old port, thc** 0 ^ 
new one being already fhut up by the Roman fleet ; 
and this great work he efTe&ed with immenfe labour. 

The mole reached from the weftem neck of land, of 
which the Romans were marten, to the entrance of the 
port ; and was 90 feet broad at the bottom and 80 at 
the top. The befieged, when the Romans firft began 
this furprifing work, laughed at the attempt j but 
were no lefs alarmed than furprifed, when they beheld 
a vaft mole appearing above water, and by that means 
the port rendered inacceflible to (hips, and quite ufc- 
lefs. Prompted by dcfpair, however, the Cartlngi-i-^ 1 ^-, 
nians, with incredible and almofl miraculous induftry, c d dir » 
dug a new bafon, and cut a pafTage into the fea, byncwbi&a 
which they could receive the provifions that were fent 
them, by their troops in the field. With the fame di- 
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licence and expedition, they fitted out a fleet of 50 
triremes ; which, to the great furprife of the Romaos, 
appeared fuddenly advancing into the fra through this 
new canal, and even ventured to give the enemy battle. 
The action la I led the whole day, with little advantage 
on either fide. The day after, the conful endeavoured 
to make himfelf mailer of a terrace which covered the 
city on the fide next the fea ; and on this occalion the 
beficged fignalized themfelvcs in a moil remarkable 
manner. Great numbers of them, naked and unarmed, 
went into the water in the dead of the night, with un- 
lighted torches in their hands ; and having, partly hy 
fwimming, partly by wading, got within reach of the 
Roman engines, they ftruck fire, lighted their torches, 
and threw them with fury againil the machines. The 
hidden appearance of thefe naked men, who looked 
like fo many monilers flatted up out of the fea, fo ter- 
rified the Romans who guarded the machines, that 
they began to retire in the utmoil confufion. The 
conful, who commanded the detachment in perfon, 
and had continued all night at the foot of the terrace, 
endeavoured to (lop hii men, and even ordered thofe 
who fled to be killed. But the Carthaginians, per- 
ceiving the confufion the Romans were in, threw them- 
felves upon them like fo many wild beads ; and having 
put them to flight only with their torches, they fct 
fire to the machines, and entirely confumed them. 
This, however, did not difeourage the conful : he re- 
newed the attack a few days after, carried the terrace 
by affault, and lodged 4000 men upon it. As this 
was an important pod, becaufe it pent in Carthage on 
the fea-fide, iEinilianu* took care to fortify and fe- 
curc it againd tin. fallics of the enemy; and then, 
winter approaching, he fufpcndtd ail farther attacks 
upon the place till the return of good weather. Du- 
ring the winter feafon, however, the conful was not 
inactive. The Carthaginians had a very numerous 
army under the command of one Diogenes, ftrorigly 
encamped near Ncpheris, whence convoy a of provilions 
were lent by f«a to the beficged, and brought into the 
new bafon. To take Ncpheris, therefore, was to de- 
prive Carthage of her chief magazine. This jEmiii* 
anus undertook, and fucceeded in the attempt. He 
‘fird. forced the enemy’s entrenchments, put 70,000 of 
them to the fword, and made io,oco pri Toners; all 
the inhabitants of the country, who could not retire 
to Carthage, having taken refuge in this camp. After 
tliis, lie laid fiegc to Ncpheris, which was reduced in. 
22 days. Afdrubal being difheartened by the defeat 
of the army, and touched with the mifery of the bc- 
fieged now reduced to the utmod extremity for want 
of provifions, offered to fubmit to what conditions tke 
Romans plcafcd, provided the city was fpared ; but 
this was abfolutciy refufed. 

Early in the fpring, Ahnilianus renewed the fiege 
of Carthage ; and in order to open himfelf a way into 
the city, he ordered Iv-rlius to attempt the reduction 
of Cotho, a fmafl iilaod which divided the two porta^. 
iEtnilianus himfelf made a falfe attack on the citadel, 
in order to draw the enemy thither. This (Iratagetn 
had the defired effect ; for the citadel being a place of 
the greatell importance, moft of the Carthaginians 
huilened thither, and made their utmoft efforts to re- 
pulfc their aggreffort. But in the mean time Lxlius 
laving, with incredible expedition, built a wooden 
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bridge over the channel which divided Cotho from the Carthage, 
iflhmus, entered the ifland, fealed the walls of the —v — J 

fort refs which the Carthaginians had built there, and 
made himfelf mailer of that important poll. The pro* 
conful, who was engaged before Byrfa, no fooncr un- 
der flood, by the loud iliouti of the troops of I.xlius, 
that he had made himfelf mailer of Cotho, than he 
abandoned the falfe attack, and unexpectedly fell on D 

, . . , . . . [ t , Romani en- 

the neighbouring gate ot the city, which he broke ter ihc city*, 
down, notwit hflanding the Ihowcrs of darts that were 
inccffantiy difeharged upon his men from the ramparts. 

As night coming on prevented him from proceeding 
farther, he made a lodgment within the gate, and 
waited there for the return of day, with a delign to 
advance through the city to the citadel, and attack it 
on that tide which was but indifferently fortified. Pur- 
fuant to this defign, at day-hreak he ordered 4000 
frclh troops to be lent from his camp, and, having fo- 
leranly devoted to the infernal gads tiic unhappy Car- 
thaginians, he began to advance at the head of his 
men, through the ftrects of the city, in order to at* 
tack the citadel. Having advanced to the market- 
place, he found that the way to the citadel lay through 
three exceeding fletp llreets. The houfes on both 
fides were very high, and filled w ith Carthaginians, 
who overwhelmed the Romans as they advanced with 
darts ard ilones; fo that they could not proceed till 
they had cleared them. To this end Aimilianus in 
perfon, at the head of a detachment, attacked the firit 
houfc, and made himfelf mailer of it fword in hand. 

His example was followed by the officers and foldiers, 
who went on from houfc to houfe, putting all they 
met with to the fword. As fall as the houfes were 
cleared on both fides, the Romans advanced in order of 
bottle towards the citadel ; but met with a vigorous re- 
finance from the Carthaginians, who on this occulion 
behaved with uncommon refolution. From the market- 
place to the citadel, two bodies of men fought their 
way every ftep, one above on the roofs of the houfes, 
the other below in the llreets. The (laughter was in- 
cxprcflibly great and dreadful. The air rung with 
(bricks and lamentations. Some were cut in pieces, 
others threw thcinfclvcs down from the tops of the 
houfes ; fo that the llreets were filled with dead and 
mangled bodies. But the dctlruftion was vet greater, ft 
when the proconful commanded fire to be fct to that f ct o0 
quarter of the town which lay next to the citadel. 

Incredible multitudes, who had cfcaped the fword* of 
the enemy, periflied in the flames, or by the fall of the 
houfes.. After tlic fire, which laflcd.fix days, had de- 
mob ihed a fufficicnt number of houfes, iEmilianus or- 
dered the mbbilh to be removed, and a large area to 
be made, where all his troops might have room to 
aft. Then he appeared with his whole army before 
Byrfa ; which fo terrified the Carthaginians, who had 
fled thither for refuge, that lirft of all 25,00c women, 
and then 50,00c men, came out of the gates in fuch 
a condition as moved pity. They threw themfelvcs 
prollratc before the Roman general, afking no favour 
but life. This was readily granted, not only to them, 
but to all that were in Byrfa, except the Roman dc- 
ferters, whole number amounted to 900. Aid rubai’s f , 4 
wife earnellly intreated her hulband to fuffer her to Cruelty ard 
join the fuppliants, and carry with her to the pro- cowardice 
conful her two funs, who were as yet very young ; <» Afdm- 

but 
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Carthage tut the barbarian denied her requeft, and rejected her 
*— —v*“— ' remonflranccs with menaces. The Roman deferters 
feeing themfclvcs excluded from mercy, refolved to die 
(word in hand, rather than deliver themfelves up to the 
vengeance of their esuntrymen. Then Afdnib.il, find- 
ing them all rcfolved to defend themfelves to the tall 
breath, committed to their care his wife and children; 
after which lie, in a moll cowardly and mean-fpirited 
maimer, came and privately threw himfelf at the con* 
queror'it feet. The Carthaginians in the citadel no 
kroner uuderilood that their commander had abandoned 
the place, than they threw open the gates, and put 
the Romans in pofleflion of Byrfa. They had now 
no enemy to contend with but the cjOO deferters ; who, 
being reduced to defy air, retreated into the temple of 
Atfculapius, which was as a fecond temple within the 
ftrft. There the proconful attacked them ; and thefe 
unhappy wretches, finding there was no way to efcape, 
fet fire to the temple. As the flames fpread, they re- 
treated from one part of the building to another, till 
AfdrubaT* they got to the roof. There Atdrubal’s wife appeared 
wife* dc- in her bell apparel, and having uttered the moil bitter 
itroy* her- imprecations again fi her hulhand, whom fhe faw Hand- 
iog below with iEmilianui, ** Bafc coward (faid flic), 
the mean thing* thou hail done to fa\e thy life fliall 
not avail thee: thou (halt die this inilant, at leail in 
thy two children.” Having thus fpoken, fhe flubbed 
both the infants with a dagger; and while they were 
set llruggling for life, threw them both from the top 
of the tcir.ple, and then leaped down after them into 
v »6 the flames. 

Cathage, JEmilianus delivered up the city to be plundered, 

I luudcitd, but in the manner preferibed by the Roman miliUiy 
law. The foldiers were allowed to appropriate to 
themfebes all the furniture, uicnlils, and brafs money, 
they ihould find in piivatc houfes : but all the gold 
and filver, the flatues, pictures, 3 cc. were rcfcrvtd to 
l>e put into the hands of the quadlors. On this occa- 
sion the cities of Sicily, which had been often plundered 
by the Carthaginian armies, recovered a number of 
flatues, pictures, ai.d other valuable monuments: a- 
mor.g the rcll, the famous brafen bull, which Phalaris 
had ordered to be call, and ufed as the chief inilru- 
incnt of his cruelty, was reilored to the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum. As JEtnilianus was greatly inclined to 
fjtare what remained of this /lately metropolis, he wrote 
to the fenate on the fubjedfc, from whom he received 
the following orders: 1. The city of Carthage, with 
jbyrfa, and Megalia, lhail lie entirely ddlroycd, and 
no traces of them left. 2. AH the cities that have 
lent Carthage any afiiilance fliall be dlfmautlcd. 3. 
The territories of thofe cities which have declared for 
the Romans, (hall be enlarged with lands taken from 
the enemy. 4. All the lauds between Hippo and 
Cartilage (haU be divided among the inhab.tants of 
Utica. 5. All the Africans of the Carthaginian (late. 
Loth rku and women, fliall pay an annual tribute to 
the Romans at fo much per head. 6. The whole 
country, which was fubjctl to tlie Carthaginian Hate, 
/nail he turned into a Romau province, and be governed 
by a p.-xtor, in the fame manner us Jsicily. Lauly, 
Rome lhail lend commiflioniTs into Africa, there to 
fettle jointly with the proconful the Hate of the new 
province, before ALmilianus dcflroyed the city, he 
perfoiiucd thofe religious tctcmouics which were re- 


quired on fuch occafions : he firll facrificed to the Carthage, 
gods, and then caufed a plough to be drawn round ' J 
the walls of the city. After this, the towers, ramparts, in( j ^ ter 
walls, and all the works which the Carthaginians had i y 
raffed in the courfc of many ages, and at a vail ex- cd. 
pence, were levelled with the ground ; and latlly, fire 
was fet to the edifices of the proud metropolis, which 
confumed them all, not a tingle lioufe cfcaping tlie 
flames'. Though the fire began in all quarters at the 
fame time, and burnt with incredible fury, it con- 
tinued for 17 days before all the buildings were con- 
fumed. 

Thu* fell Carthage, about 146 years before the 
birth of Chriil ; a city whofc dcllru&ion ought to be 
attributed more to the intrigues of an abandoned fac- 
tion, compofcd of the moll profligate part of its citi- 
zens, than to the power of its rival. The treafure 
./Emilianus carried off, even after the city had been 
delivered up to be plundered by the foldicrs, was im- 
menfe, Pliny making it to amount to 4,470,000 pounds 
weight of filver. The Romans ordered Carthage ne- 
ver to be inhabited again, denouncing dreadful im- 
precations againfi thofe who, contrary to this pro- 
hibition, Ihould attempt to rebuild any part of it, e- 
fpecially Byrfa and Megalia. Notwithflanding this, 
however, about 24 years after, C. Gracchus, tribune Rcbuik. 
of the people, in older to ingratiate himfelf with them, 
undertook to rebuild it ; and, to that end, conducted 
thither a colony of 6000 Roman citizens. The work- 
men, according to Plutarch, were terrified by many 
unlucky omens at the time they were tracing the limits 
and laying the foundations of the new city ; which 
the ftnatc being informed of, woifld have fufpended 
the attempt. But the tribune, little afle&cd with fuch 
prefages, continued to carry on the work, and finiflicd 
it in a few days. Fmm hence it is probable that only 
a flight kind of huts were erected; but, whether 
Gracchus executed his defign, or the work was entire- 
ly difeuntinued, it is certain, that Carthage was the 
firll Roman colony ever fent out of Italy. According 
to fome authors, Carthage was rebuilt by Julius Car far ; 
and Strabo, who flouriflied in the reign of Tiberius, 
affirms it in his time to have been equal if not fupo- 
rior to any other city in Africa. It was looked upon 
as the capital of Africa for fcvcral centuries alter tlie 
commencement of the Chrillian sera. Maxcntius laid 
it in allies about the fixth or feventh year of Contlan- f 
tine’s reign. Gcnfcric, king of the V andals, took itUttcrfrde- 
A. IX 439; but about a century afterwards it wasfl r T '^-7 
re-anrii xed to the Roman empire by the renowned 
Bchl irius. At lall the Saracens, under Mohammed’s 
fucccflbrs, towards the clofe of the feventh century - , 
fo completely dellroyed it, that there arc now fcarce 
an)' traces remaining. 

At the commencement of the third Punic war, 

Carthage appears to have been one of the firll cities in ^ 
the world. — It was feated on a pen i.i Tula 360 lladta or it . cicat 
45 miles in circumference, joined to the continent by graudsaf. 
an iilhmus 23 iladia or three miles and a furlong in 
breadth. On the well tide there projected from it a 
long trad of laud half a lladium broad ; v hich lliout- 
ing out into the fca, feparated it from a lake or mo- 
ral’s, and was llrongly fortified on all tide* by rocks and 
a fingh wall, in the middle of the city flood the ci- 
tadel of Byifa, having on tut lop of it a temple lacrcd 
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Grtlpfe. to jEfcnlaphtl, fcated upon rocks on a very high hill, 
to which the afeent was by 60 Heps. On the fouth 
fide the city was furrounded by a triple wall, o cu- 
bits high ; flanked all round by parapets and towers, 
placed at equal diftanecs of 4K0 feet. Every tower 
had its foundation funk 3a feet deep, and was four 
ftnrics high, though the walls were but two : they 
were arched ; and, in the lower part, correfponding 
in depth with the foundations above mentioned, were 
flails large enough to hold 300 elephants with their 
fodder, & c. Over thefe were Halls and other conve- 
niences for 4000 horfest and there was likewife room 
for lodging 2 0,000 foot and 4000 cavalry, without 
in the lcall incommoding the inhabitants. There were 
two harbours, fo difpofed as to have a communication 
with one another. They had one common entrance 
'70 feet broad, and Ihut up with chains. The firll was 
appropriated to the merchants ; and included in it a 
vait number of places of rcfrcfhmcnt, and all kinds of 
accommodations for fcamcn. The fecond, as well as 
the ifland of Cothon, in the midil of it, was lined 
w ith large keys, in which were diflinft receptacles for 
fecuring and flickering from the weather 220 Ihips of 
war. Qver thefe were magazines of all forts of naval 
ft ores. l‘he entrance into each of thefe receptacles 
was adorned with two marble pillars of the Ionic or- 
der ; fo that both the harbour and ifland reprefented 
on each fide two magnificent galleries. Near this 
ifland was a temple of Apollo, in which was a ftatue of 
the god all of mafly gold; and the infide of the temple 
all lined with plates of the fame metal, weighing tcco 
talents. The city was 23 miles in circumference, and 
at the time we fpcak of contained 700,000 inhabitants. 
Of their power wc may have fomc idea, by the quan- 
tity of arms they delivered up to the Roman confuls. 
The whole army was ailoniihed at the long train of 
carts loadrd with them, which were thought fufficient 
to have armed all Africa. At Icaft it is certain, that 
on this occalion were put into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, 2 coo catapults, 200, coo complete fuits of ar- 
mour, with an innumerable quantity of fwords, darts, 
javelins, arrows, and beams armed with iron which 
were thrown from the ramparts by the baliit.x. 

The character tranfmitted of the Carthaginians is 
extremely had; but we have it only on the authority 
of tire Romans, who being their implacable enemies 
cannot be much relied upon. As to their religion, 
manners, &c. being much the fame with tlie Phccni- 
cians of which they were a colony, the reader is re- 
ferred for aa account of thefe things to the article 
Phoenicia. 

On the ruins of Carthage there now flamls only a 
final! village called Mtlcha. The few remains of Car- 
thage coniift only of feme fragments of walls and 17 
cillerns for the reception of rain-water. 

There arc three eminences, which are fo many Piaf- 
fes of fine marbles pounded together, and were in aH 
probability the fites of temples and other diftinguifli- 
ed buildings. The prefent ruins arc by no means the 
remains of the ancient city deftroyed by the Romans ; 
who after taking it entirely erafed it, and ploughed up 
the very foundations: fo truly they adhered to the 
well-known advice perpetually inculcated by Cato the 
Elder, Delenda eji Carthago, It was again rebuilt by 
the Gracchi family, who conducted a colony to re- 
people it j and continually mucaling in fplendour, it 
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became at length the capital of Africa under the Ro-New-C»r- 
mau emperors. It fubufted near 700 years after its 
firtl demolition, until it was entirely deflroyed by the . 
Saracens in the beginning of the 7th century. 

It is a Angular circumflancc that the two cities of 
Carthage and Rome fliould have beei built juft op- 
posite one to the other; the bay of Tunis aud the 
mouth of the Tiber being in a direct line. 

I. if /or, t li/foribui conlraria , Jlufhlui undetf t 

Anna armit, V too, sEn. i. 4. 

Nm~C.iKTH.iGf , a confiderable town of Mexico, icf 
the province of Coftarica. It is a very rich trading 
place. W. Long. 7. N. Lat. 9. j. 

CARTHAGENA, a province of South America, 
and one of the mod confiderahlc in New Caitile, on 
account of the great trade carried on hy the capital ; 
for the country itfelf is neither fertile, rich, nor popu- 
lous. The capital city, called likewife Carthagrna, is 
lit uii ted in W. Long. 77. N. Lat. 1 1. on a fandy ifland, 
by molt writers called a pemnfula ; which, forming 1 
narrow paflage on the fouth- weft, opens a communi- 
cation with that called ‘Tier r a liunl.t, as far a* Burra 
Chita, The little ifland which now joins them was 
formerly the entrance of the bay ; but it having been 
filled up by orders of the court, Uucca Chica became 
the only entrance : this, however, has been filled uj> 
fince tlie attempt of Vermin and Wentworth, and the 
old paflfage again opened. On the north fide the 
land is fo narrow, that, before the wall was begun, 
the diftancc from fca to fea was only 3 j toifes ; but 
afterwards enlarging, is forms another ifland on this 
fide ; fo that, excepting thefe two places, the whole 
city is entirely furrounded by falt-water. To the call- 
ward it has a communication, by means of a wooden 
bridge, with a large iuburb called Xcmani , built oil 
another ifland, which is alfo joined to the continent 
by a bridge of the fame materials. The fortifications 
both of the city and fuburbs arc built after the mo- 
dern manner, and lined with frcc-ftonc ; and, in time 
of peace, the garrifou confiils of ten companies of 77 
men each, bolides militia. The city and fuburbs are 
will laid out, the ftrects Jl might, broad, uniform, and 
well paved. All the honfcs arc built of ftone or brick, 
only one flory high, well contrived, neat, and furniih- 
ed with balconies and lattices of wood, which is more 
durable in that climate than iron, the latter being foou 
corroded l>y the acrimonious quality of the atmo- 
fphere. The climate is exceedingly unhealthy. The 
Europeans are particularly fubjcCt to the terrible dif- 
cafe called the black vomit, which fwccpt off multitudes 
annually on the arrival of the galleons. It fcldom 
continues above three or four days; in which time the 
patient is cither dead or out of danger, and if he reco- 
vers is never fubjcCt to a return of the fame dtllempcr. 

— This difeafe has hitherto foiled all the art of the 
•Spaniih phylicians ; as has alfo the lcprofy, which is 
very common here. At Cartlugcna, like w if.*, that 
painful tumour in the legs, ocealioued by the entrance 
of the Dracunculus or Guinca*wonn, is very common 
and tmublcfomc. Another difordcr peculiar to this 
country, and to Peru, is occafioncd by a little infect 
called Nigtutf fo extremely minute, as fcarcc to be vi- 
fiblc to the naked eye. This in feci breeds in the dull* 
infinuates itfelf into the foies of the feet and the legs, 
piercing the ikin with fudi fubtilty, that there is no 
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0»rthi»p«ra being aware of it, before it has made its way to the 
. CartU mm. If it is perceived in the beginning, it is extracted 

* " * with little pain ; but having once lodged its head, and 
pierced the Hein , the patient mull undergo the pain of an 
inctfion, without which a nodus would be formed, and 
a multitude of infers ingendcred, which would foon 
overfpread the foot and leg. One fpccics of the rtijua 
is venomous ; and when it enters the toe, an inflam- 
matory fwclling, greatly refemblinga venereal bubo, takes 
-place in the groin. 

Carthagena, a fca-port town of Spain in the 
kingdom of Murcia, and capital of a territory of the 
fame name; built by Afdrubal, a Carthaginian general, 
and named after Carthage. It has the heft, harbour 
in all Spain, but nothing clfc very confidcrable ; the 
bilhop’s fee being transferred to Toledo. In 1706 
it was taken by Sir John Leak ; but the Duke of 
Berwick retook it afterwards. W. Long. 0.58. N. 
Lat. 37. 36. 

CARTHAMUS, in botany: A genus of the or- 
der of polygumia sr quail's, belonging to the lytigencfla 
clafs of plants, and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 49th order, Cwptfite. The calyx is ovate, 
imbricated with fcalcs, clofe below, and augmented with 
fubovate foliaceous appendices at top. — Of this genus 
there are nine fpccics ; but the only remarkable one is 
the tin&orius, with a faffron-coloured flower. This 
is a native of Egypt and fomc of the warm parts of 
Alia. It is at preknt cultivated in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and alfo in the Levant, from whence great quan- 
tities of it are annually imported into Britan: for the 
purpofes of dyeing and painting. It is an animal 
plant, and rifes with a ft iff ligneous flalk, about two 
feet and a half or three feet in height, dividing up- 
wards into many branches, garni flied with oval point- 
ed leaves fitting clofe to the brandies. The flowers 
grow ftngle at the extremity of each branch ; the heads 
of the flowers arc large, inclofcd in a fcaly cmpalcmcnt ; 
each fcale is broad at the bafe, flat, and formed like 
a leaf of the plant, terminating in a (harp fpene. The 
lower part of the cmpalcment fpreada open ; but the 
fcalcs above clofely embrace the florets, which are of 
a fine faffron colour, and arc the part tifed for the 
purpofes above mentioned. The good quality of this 
commodity is in the colour, which is of a bright faf- 
fron hue : and in this the Britilh carthamu* very oft- 
en fails ; for if there happens much rain during the 
time the plants arc in flower, the flowers change to 
a dark or dirty yellow, as they likewife do if the 
flowers are gathered with any moiflurc remaining upon 
them. — The - plants are propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in drills, at two feet and a half diftance 
from one another, in which the feeds fliould be fcat- 
tcred fingly. The plants will appear in lefs than a 
month ; and in three weeks or a month after, it will 
be proper to hoe the ground ; at which time the plants 
ihould be left fix inches diftant : after this they will 
require a fecund hoeing ; when they muft be thinned 
to the diilancc at which they are to remain. If after 
this they are hoed a third time, they will require no 
farther care till they come to flower ; when, if the 
faiflower is intended for ufe, the florets fhould be cut 
off from the flowers as they come to perfection : but 
this muft be performed when they are perfectly dr)' ; 
and then they (hould be dried in a kiln with a mode- 
rate fire, in the fame manner as the true faffron. But 
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in thofe flowers which are propagated for feeds, the Cartlia'ati 
florets muft be cut off, or the feeds will prove abor- 

tive.— The feeds of carthamus have been ccldrrated as -t ‘ '_ f 

a cathartic ; but they operate very flowlv, and for the 
muft part dlfordcr the ftoinach and bowels, efpccially 
when given in fubftancc : triturated with diftilled aro- 
matic waters, they form an emulfion left offenfive, yet 
inferior in efficacy to the more common purgative*. 

They are eaten by a fpeeies of Egyptian parrot, which 
is very fond of them ; to other birds or beafts they 
would prove a mortal poifon. 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order founded in 
the year 1080, by one Brudo. The Carthufians, fo 
called from the defert of Charlreux , the place of their 
inftitution, arc remarkable for the aufterity of their 
rule. They are not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their fuperior ; nor fpcak to 
any perfon without leave. They muft not keep any 
portion of their meat or drink till next day; their beds 
arc of ftraw, covered with a felt ; their cloathing two 
hair-cloths, two cowls, two pair of liofe, and a cloke, 
all coarfe. In the refettory, they arc to keep their 
eyes on the difh, their hands on the table, their atten- 
tion on the reader, and their hearts fixed on God. 

Women are not allowed to come into their churches. 

It is computed that there are 17a houfes of Carthu- 
fians ; whereof five are of Nimt, who pra&ife the fame 
auileritics as the Monks. They are divided into 16 
provinces, each of which has two vifitors. There have 
been feveral canonized faints of this order, four cardi- 
nals, 70 archbithops and bilhops, and a great many 
very learned writers. 

CxKTftcst iK-Pvaukr, the fame with kermes-raincral. 

Sec Kermes. 

CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a body approaching 
to the nature of bones; but lubricous, flexible, and 
elaitic. See Anatomy. 

CARTILAGINOUS, in ichthyology, a title given 
to all fifh wltofe inufcles are fupporled by cartilages Brie. Zed. 
inftead of bone* ; and comprehends the fame genera III 7$. 
of fiflr to which Lfnnarus has given the name of am- 
pbilia Kitnta : but the word amphibia ought properly 
to be confined to fucli animals as inhabit both ele- 
ments ; and can live, without any inconvenience, for 
a confidrmble time, either on land or in water ; fuch 
as tortoifes, frogs, and feveral lpecies of lizards ; and, 
among the quadrupeds, hippopotami, &c. i£c. 

Many of the cartilaginous filh are viviparous, being 
excluded from an egg, which is hatched within them. 

The egg conlifts of a white and a yolk ; and is lodged 
in a cafe formed of a thick tough fubftance, not unlike 
foftened horn : fuch are the eggs of the ray and Jbark 
kind,'. Some atm in difi'er in this rrfped, and arc ovi- 
parous ; fuch is the Jturgevn , and others. 

They breathe cither through certain apertures be- 
neath, aa in the rays ; on their fides, as in the Jharb , 

&c. ; or on the top of the head, as in the pipt-J[/l> s 
for they have not covers to their gills like the bony 
fifti. 

CARTMEL, a town of Lancashire in England. 

It is feated among the hills called Carmcl-fclls, not far 
from the fca, and near the river Kent ; adorned with 
a very handfome church, built in the form of a croft 
like a cathedral. The market is well fupplied with 
com, Ihecp, and filh. W. Long. 2. 43. N. Lat. 54. 15. 

CARTON, or Cartoon, in painting, a defign 

draw* 
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Carton, drawn on (Iron# paper, to be afterwards calked through, fix or eight ball* of iron, of a pound weight, to be Cartridge 
. a r touche. an( j transferred on the frdh platter of a wall t be fired out of a hobit, for the defence of a oafs, cSV. 1 ! 

painted in frefco. It is alto ufed for a defign coloured, A cartouche is fo me times made of a globular form, Cirver ' 
tor working in mofaic, tapeflry, &c. The word is and filled with a ball of a pound weight ; and fomc- ’ 
from the Italian Carfoni, [carta 44 paper,” and oni time* it is made for the guns, being of a ball of half 
44 large,”) denoting many (beets of paper patted on or quarter a pound weight, according to the nature of 
canvas, on which large defigns arc made, whether co- the gun, tied in form of a bunch of grapes, on a tom- 
loured or with chalks only. Of thefe many arc to be pion of wood, and coated over. Thefe were made in 
feen at Rome, particularly by Doracnichino. Thofeby the room of partridgc-fliot. 

Andrea Mantegna, which arc at Hampton Court, were CARTRIDGE, in the military art, a cafe of pafte- 
made for painting* in the old ducal palace at Mantua, boarder parchment, holding the aid charge of a 
But the matt famous performances of this fort are, fire-arm. Thofe for mulkcts, carabines, and pi (lota. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, fo deferred!)- applauded hold both the powder and ball for the charge ; and 
throughout Europe by aP authors of refined latte, and thofe of cannon and mortars are ufnally in cafes of 
all true admirers of the art of defign, for their varilus pafteboard or tin, fomctiincs of wood, half afoot long, 
and matchlefs merit, particularly with regard to the adapted to the caliber of the piece, 
invention, and to the great and noble cxpreffion of C.ikTkiack-Bax, a cafe of wood or turned iron, co- 
fuch a variety of characters, countenances, and moll vered with leather, holding a dozen mnJket-cartndgcs. 
expreffivc attitudes, as they are differently affected and It is wore upon a belt, and hangs a little lower than 
^properly engaged, in every compofition. Thefe car- the right pocket-hole. 

toons are feven in number, and form only a final! part CARTWRIGHT (William) an eminent divine 
of the facred hittorical defigns executed by this great and poet, born at Northway, near Tewklburv, in 
artitt, while engaged in the chambers of the Vatican Gloucdterfhire, in September 1611. He fiuilhcd his 
under the aufpiccs of Popes Julius II. and Leo X. education at Oxford; afterwards went into holy or- 
When finiihed, they were fent to Flanders, to be co- ders, and became a moll florid preacher in the univer- 
pied in tapeftry, for adorning the pontifical apartments: fity. in 1642, he had the place of fucecntor in the 

which tapeftries w-erc not fent to Rome till fcvcral church of Salifbury ; and, in 1643, was chofcn junior 
years after the deceafe of Raphael, and even in all proclor in the univeriity. He was alfo metaphyfical 
probability were not finifhed and fent there before the reader there. Wit, judgment, elocution, a graceful 
terrible fack of that city in the time of Clement VII. perfon and behaviour, occafioned that encomium of 
when Raphael’s fcholars w-crc fled from thence, and him from dean Fell, 44 That he was the utnmtt that 
none left to enquire after the original Cartoons, which 44 man could come to.” He was an expert linguiil ; 
lay negle&ed in the (lore-rooms of the manufactory, an excellent orator ; and at the fame time was etteem- 
Thc great revolution alfo w-hich followed in the Low cd an admirable poet. There are extant of his, four 
Countries prevented their being noticed amidtl the en- plays, and fomc poems. He died in 1643, aged 33. 
tire neglcCt of the works of art. It was therefore a CARVAGE, earvagium , the fame with Carku- 
motl fortunate circumftance that thefe feven cfcapcd cage. 

the wreck of the others, which were torn in pieces, Henry III. is faid to have taken carvage, that ij 
and remain difperfed as fragments in different collec- two marks of filver of every knight’s fee, towards the 
tions. Thefe feven were purchafed by Rubens for marriage of his fitter Ifabeua to the emperor. Car- 
Charles I. and they have been fo roughly handled vage could only be impofed on the tenants in capi/e . 
from the firft, that holes were pricked for the w-eavers Carvage alfo denoteB a privilege whereby a man 

to pounce the outlines, and other parts almott cut is exempted from the fenrice of carrucage. 
through in tracing alfo. In this date perhaps they as CARUCATURIUS, in ancient law books, he that 

fortunately cfcapcd the falc amongft the royal collec- held land in foccage, or by plough tenure, 
tion, by the difproportioned appraifement of thefe CARUCATE. Sec Carrucate. 

feven at 300 1 . and the nine pieces, being the Triumph CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in 

of Julius Csrfar, by Andrea Mantegna, appraifed at wood. See Carving. 

1000I. They feem to have been taken fmall notice Carvers anfwcr to what the Romans called fculptoret, 
of till King William built a gallery, purpofely to re- who were different from cstlxiores, or engravers, as thefe 
ccivc them, at Hampton Court ; whence they were lad wrought in metal. 

moved, on their differing from damps, to the Queen’s Carver is alfo an officer of the table, whofe bufi- 
Falace. They are now at Windfor Cattle, and open nefs is to cut up the meat, and diflribute it to the 

to public infpeclion. -guefls. The word is formed from the Latin carptor f 

CARTOUCHE, in architecture and fculpturc, an which dignifies the fame. The Rorqans alfo called 
ornament re pre tenting a fcroll of paper. It is ufually him carpus , fometimes f c ff or * fchsdendi mafijlcr, and 
a flat member, with waving*, to rep re fent fume in- JlruSor. 

feription, device, cipher, or ornament of armour)'. In the great families at Rome, the carver was an 
They are, in architecture, much the fame as modil- officer of fomc figure. There were matters to teach 
lions ; only thefe arc fet under the cornice in wainf- them the art regularly, by means of figures of animals 
cutting, and thofe under the cornice at the eaves of a cut to wood. The Greeks alfo had their carvers, cal 
houfe. # led q. d. fieri bit orrs, or tbjbibutort, In the pri- 

Cartoucme, in the military art, a cafe of wood, mittve times, the matter of the featt carved for all his 

about three inches thick at the bottom, girt with mar- guctti. Thus in Homer, when Agamemnon’s ambaf- 
lin, holding about four hundred mufkct-ball*, befides ladors were entertained at Achilles’s table, the hero 
Vou IV Part L E c himfelf 
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himfdf carved the meat. OfUter times, the fame of- 
fice on folcmn occafions was executed by fume of the 
chief men of Sparta. Some derive the cuftom of dif- 
tributing to every gueft hii portion, from tltofe eaily 
age* when the Greeks firft left off feeding on acorns, 
and learned the ufe of corn : The new diet was fo 
great a delicacy, that to prevent the guefls from quar- 
relling about it, it was found neceffary to make a fair 
distribution. 

In Scotland, the king ha* a hereditary carver in the 
family of An ft rather* 

CARUI, or Caavt, in botany. See Carum. 

CARVING, in a general fenfe, the art or aX of 
cutting or falhioning a haul body, by means of fame 
{harp inftrurcent, cipecially a chiffcl. In this fenfe 
carving include* ftatuary and engraving, as well a* cut- 
ting in wood. 

Carving, in a more particular fenfe, is the art of 
engraving or cutting figure* iu wood. In thi* fenfe 
carving, according to Pliny, is prior both to llatuary 
and painting. 

To carve a figure or defign, it mud be fir ft drawn 
or palled 011 the wood ; which done, the tell of the 
block, not covered by the line* of the defign, arc to 
be cut away with little narrow-pointed knives. The 
wood fitted for the ufe i« that which U hard, tough, 
and clofe, a* beech, but efpccially box : to prepare 
it for drawing the defign on, they wafh it over with 
white-lead tempered in water; which better enable* 
it either to bear ink or the cravon, or even to take 
the irapreftion by chalking. When the defign is to 
be palled on the wood, this whitening is omitted, and 
they content themfelves "with feeing the wood well 
planed. Then wiping over the printed fide of the fi- 
gure with gum tragacanth diffolvrd in water, they clap 
it fmooth ou the wood, and let it dry ; which done, 
they wet it (lightly over, and fret off the fur face of the 
paper gently, till all the ftroket of the figure appear 
dillinXly. This done, they fall to cutting or car- 
ving, as above. 

CARUM, in botany: A genus of thedfgynia order, 
belonging to the ‘pentandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umbellat £. The fruit is ovate, oblong, ar.d ftriated ; 
the involucrum monophyllous ; the petals are carinated 
or kecl-lhaped below, and emarginated by their in- 
flexion. 

Species , &c. I. The carui, or caraway of the fhops, 
grows naturally in many places of Britain. It is a bien- 
nial plant, which rifes from feeds one year, flowers the* 
next, and perilhes foon after the feeds arc ripe. It 
hath a taper toot like a parfuip, but much fmalleT, 
which runs deep into the ground, fending out many 
fmall fibres, and hath a ftrong aromatic tafte. From - 
the root arifes one or two fmooth, folid, channelled 
ftalks, about two feet high, garni (bed with winged 
leaves, having long naked foot-llalks. a. The hif- 

f anicum is alfo a biennial, and is a native of Spain. 

t rifes with a Wronger flaik than the former, which 
feldom grows more than a foot and half high ; but is 
dofely garni (bed with fmc narrow leaves like thofc of 
dill. Both thefe plants arc propagated by feeds, 
which ought to be fown in autumn. Sheep, goat.->, 
and fwine, eat this plant ; cows and horfes arc not 
fond of it. Paxkinfcm lays, the young roots of cara- 
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way are better eating than parfuips. Tbe tender Cirvat^ 
haves may be boiled with pot herbs. The feeds have 
an aromatic fmcll, and a warm pungent tafte. They ^ 
arc ufed in cakes, tncrollid with fug tr, as fweet-mcatfe, 
and diftilied with fpirituous liquors, for the fake of the 
flavour they afford. They arc in the number of tbe 
four greater hot feeds ; and frequently employed, as a 
flomachic and carminative, in flatulent colics and the 
like. 

CARUNCULA, or carunclc, in anatomy, a term 
denoting a little piece of flefh, and applied to ieverai 
parts of the human body. Thus, 

Caruncula; Myrtiformtt, iu anatomy, flelhy knob* 
about the fixe of a myrtle berry, fuppofed to owe their 
origin to the breaking of the hymen. See A mayo nr, 
n° 108. 

Cari kci.*s in the urethra, proceeding from a go- 
norrhoea, or an ulceration of the urethra, may be re- 
duced by introducing the bough. 

CARDS, a hidden deprivation of fenfe and motion* 
affecting the whole body. See (the frufex fubjoined to) 
Medicinf. 

Car us (Marcus Aurelius), was raifed from a low 
ftation, by his great merit, to he emperor of Rome in 
aRa. He Ihowed him ft If worthy of the empire ; fib- 
dued its enemies; and gave the Romans a profpecl of 
happy days, when he was unfortunately killed by light- 
ning in 284. 

CARWAR, a town of Alia, on the coaft of Mala- 
bar in the K ill Indies, and where the Eatl India com- 
pany lave a fa&ory, fortified with two ballion*. The 
valley* abont it abound in corn and pepper, which 
lad is the bell in the Eatl Indies. The woods on 
the mountain* abound with quadrupeds, fuch as ty- 
gers, wolves, monkeys, wild hogs deer, elks, and a fort 
of beeves of a prodigious fizc- The religion of the 
natives is Paganifm ; and they have a great many 
ft range and fupcrftitious cuftom*. E. Long. 73. 7. 

N. list. iy. o. 

CARYA- AE, (Stcphanua); Cary*, anon,(Paufania*); 
a town of Laconia, between Sparta and the borders of 
Mcffcnia : where flood a temple of Diana, thence call- 
ed Cary alts , iAts ; whofe annual feftival, called Carya* 
crvm f was celebrated by Spartan virgins with dances. 

■An inhabitant, Cary aiu , and Caryalis i Caryalis apis , a 
Laconian bee, (Stephanus.) 

Catr. in-arum , (anc. geog.), a place in Arcadia, to- 
wards the borders of Laconia. Whether from this 
of Arcadia, or that of Laconia, the Column a Carya- 
ihies of Vitruvius and Pliny (which were ftatues of 
matrons in Holes or long robes) took the appellation, 
is disputed. 

CARY ( Lucius), Lord vtfeount Falkland, was born 
in Oxfordfliire, about the year 1610 ; a young noble- 
man of great abilities and accompli (hments. About 
tbe time of his father’s death in 1633, he was made 
gentleman of the privy chamber to king Charles I. 
and afterwards fecretary of ftate. Before the affem- 
bling of the long parliament, he had devoted himfelf 
to literature, and every pleafure which a fine genius, 
a generous difpofition, and an opulent fortune, could 
afford : when called into public life, he Hood foremoft 
in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown ; 
but when civil convulGona came to an extremity, and 
it was ncccflary to cboofe a fide, he tempered bis acal, 

and 
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Carr, and defended the limited powers that remained to mo- 
, C:.i r )i;ev narc |jy. Still anxious however for hit country, he 
* feems to have dreaded equally the profperity of the 
royal party, or that of the parliament ; ar.d among 
his intimate friends, often fadly reiterated the word 
peace. This excellent nobleman freely ex pofed his per- 
form for the king in all hazardous enterprir.es, and was 
killed in the 3 4th year of his age at the battle of New- 
berry. In Welworxi’s memoirs u*e are told, that whilft 
he was with the kin? at Oxford, his majefty went one 
day to fee the public library, where he was fhown a- 
mong other books a Virgil, nobly printed, and exqui- 
fttely bf'und The lord Falkland, to divert the king, 
would have his majefty make a trial of his fortune by 
the Sortcs Virgilianx, an nfua! kind of divination in 
ages part, made by opening a Virgil, The king open- 
ing the book, the pillage which happened to come up, 
was that part of Didu’s imprecation agairdt ./Eneas, 
iv. 615, &c. which is thus tranlLted by Drydcn. 

“ OpprcfsM with numbers in tb’ unequal field, 

“ His men diftourag’d, and himfelf ex pell’ J ; 

44 Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 

** Torn from his fubjects and his fon’j embrace,” Sec. 

King Charles feeming concerned at this accident, the 
lord Falkland, who obfeived it, would likewise try his 
own fortune in the fame manner ; hoping lie might fall 
upon fomc pafiage that could have no relation to his 
cafe, and thereby divert the kind’s thoughts from any 
imprtfllon the other might make upon him : but the 
plrcc lord Falkland ftumbkd upon was yet more fuit- 
cd to hisdelliny than the other had been to the king’s; 
bring the following expreflions of Evandcr, upon the 
untimely death of his fun Pallas, /En. xi. 152. 

44 O Pallas ! thou hall fail’d thy plighted word. 

” To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword, 

44 I warn’d thee, but in vain : for well I knew 

4 ‘ What perils youthful ardour would purfne ; 

** That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 

41 Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. 

44 O curft eflay of arms, difaft’rous doom, 

*' Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come !” 

He wrote feveral things, both poetical and political; 
and in fome of the king’s declarations, fuppofed to be 
penned by lord Falkland, we find the firtt regular de- 
finition of the Lnglifh conllitution that occuts in any 
compofition publifhed by authority. His predecefihr, 
the firtl vifeount Cary, was enm bled for being the lirll 
who gave king James an account of queen Elizabeth’s 
death. 

Cary (Robert), a learned Enlifti chronologer, born 
in Dcvunlhirc about the year i6iy. On the redo- 
tation, he was preferred to the archdeaconry of Exe- 
ter; but on fume pretext was cje&ed in 1664, and 
fpent the reft of his days at his rectory of Portlc- 
mouth, where he dird in 1688. He publilhcd PitU- 
kgia Circuit a, a chronology of ancient times, in three 
parts, dida&ical, apodiittical, and canonical 5 and 
tranflated the hymns of the church into Latin vcife. 

CAR YATES, in antiquity, a fclti val in honour of 
Diana furtumed Caryafu t held at Caryum, a city of La- 
conia. 'Hie chief ceremony was a certain dance laid 
to have beta invented by Caftur and Pollux, and |xsr- 
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formed by the virgins of the place. During Xerxes’s CaryxtuLf 
invrrGon, the Laconians not daring to appear and ecle- c ^ 1 

brate the cuftomary folemnity, to prevent incurring j xi ’ 

the anger of the goddefs by fuch an iutermiftion, the 

neighbouring fwairs are faid to have alFtmbled and 
fung pa ft oral 5 or lur>. r i/mi t which is faid to have been 
the origin of bucolic poetry. 

CARYATIDES, or Caraites. See Architec- 
ture, n* 56. 

CARYL (Jofeph),a divine of the lafl century, bred 
at Oxford, and fomc time preacher to the focitty of 
Lincoln’s inn, an employment he filled with much ap- 
nlaufe. He became a frequent preacher befoie the 
long parliament, a licenfer of their books, one of the 
alTembly of divines, and one of the triers for the ap- 
probation of minifters; in alt which capacities he 
fhowtd h mfclf a man of confidcrabtr parts and learn- 
ing, but with great zeal againft the king’s perfon 
and caufe- On the refturation of Charles II. he was 
filenced by the ail of uniformity, and lived privately 
in London, where, befides other works, lie diflinguilh- 
cd himfelf by a laborious Rxpofthn of tlx By>k of Tsd ; 
and died in 1672. 

CARYLL f John), a late Englifh poet, was of the 
Roman Catholic perfuafion, being freretary to queen 
Mary the wife of Janies II. and one who followed the 
fortunes of his abdicating maftcr ; who rewarded him, 
firll with knighthood, and then with the honorary 
titles of earl Caryl! and baron Hartford. How long 
he continued in that fcrvice is not known ; but he 
was in England in the reign of queen Anne, and re- 
commended the fubjedt of the 44 Rape of the Lock” 
to Mr Pope, who at its publication addrefled it to him. 

He was alfo the intimate friend of Pope’s 44 Unfor- 
tunate Ladv.” He was the author of two plays : 

I. 14 The kngliih Princcfs, or the Death of Richard 
III. 1667,” 410.; 2. 44 Sir Salomon, or the Cautious 
Coxcomb, 1671,” 4to. ; and in 1700, he publifhed 
41 The Pfalms of David, tran Gated from the Vulgat,” 
nmo. In Tonfon’s edition of Ovid’s Epiflles, that 
of 44 Brileis to Achilles” is faid to be by Sir John 
Carvll ; and in Nichols’s ScleCl Colle&ion of Mif- 
ccllany Poems, v<d. II. p. 1. the firfl Eclogue of Vir- 
gil is translated by the lame ingenious poet. He %vas 
living in 1717, and at that time mull have been a very 
old man. See three of his letters in the 44 Additions 
to Pope,” vol. II. p. 1 14. 

CARYOCAR, in botany: A genus of the tetragy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria claf* of plants. 

The oalyx is qninquepartite, the petals five, the llyles 
more frequently four. The fruit is a plum, with 
neclcufles, and four furrows netted. 

C.\ RYOPII VLLiEI, in botany, the name of a ve- 
ry numerous family or order in Linnxus’s fragments of 
a natural method : containing, befides the clafs of the 
fame name in Toumcfort, many other plants, which 
from their general appearance feem pretiy nearly al- 
lied to it. The following arc the genera, viz. A gro* 
ftema, Cucubalus, Dianthus, Drypis, Cypfophila, 

Lychnis, Saponaria, Silene, Velaria, Alfinr, Armaria, 

Bufonia, Ccndlium, Cherleria, Glinus, Holofteum, 
Loeftingia, Moehringia.Polycirpon, Sigina, Spcrgula, 

Stellaria, Minuarlia, Mollugo, Ortegia, Pharaaccum, 

Qucria. All the plants of this order are heibsoonf, 
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Ciryophyl- and rnoAIy annual. Some of the creeping kinds do 
. u> not rife an inch, and the tallell exceed not feven or 
eight feet. S-c Botany, feA. vi. 22. 

CARYOPHYLLUS, the riNK, in botany. See 
Dianthus. 

Caryophyllus, the cloys trer, in botany : A 
genua of the monogvnia order, belonging to the poly- 
andria clafa of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 19th order, Htffxrult*. The corolla U 
tetrapetalous ; the calyx tetraphyllous ; the berry 
monofpermous below the receptacle of the flower. 
Of this there is but one fpecies, viz. the aroma- 
ticus, which is a native »f the Molucca iflaiuls, par- 
ticularly of Amboyna, where it is principally cul- 
tivated. The dove-tree refembles, in its bark, the 
olive ; and is about the height of the laurel, which it 
alfo refembles in its leaves. No verdure is ever feen 
under it. It has a great number of branches, at the 
extremities of which are produced vail quantities of 
flowers, that are firfl white, then green, and at lad 
pretty red and hard. When they arrive at this de- 
gree of maturity, they are, properly fpcaking, cloves. 
As they dry, they aflTumc a dark ycllowtlh cafl ; and, 
when gathered, become of a deep brown. The fca- 
fon for gathering the cloves is from O&obcr to Fe- 
bruary. The boughs of the trees are then ftrongly 
fliakrn, or the cloves beat down with long reeds. 
X^arge cloths are fpread to receive them, and they are 
afterwards either di ini in the fun or in the fmoke of 
the bamboo-cane. The cloves which cfcapc the no- 
tice of thofe who gather them, or are purpofely left 
upon the tree, continue to grow till they are about art 
inch in thicknefs ; and thefe falling off, produce sew 
plants, which do not bear in lefs than eight or nine 
years. Thofe which arc called mothcr-clvvcs arc infe- 
rior to the common foit ; but arc prefenred in fugar 
by the Dutch ; and, in long voyages, cat after their 
meals, to promote di^eflion. 

The clove, to be in pcrfe&ion, mud be full fixed, 
heavy, oily, and eafily broken ; of a fine fmcll, and of 
a hot aromatic tafle, fo as aim oil to burn the throat. 
It (hould make the fingers fmart when handled, and 
leave an oily moiflurc upon them when prcfTcd. In 
the Eafl Indies, and in fome parts of Europe, it is (o 
much admired as to be thought an indifpcnfablc ingre- 
dient in almoft every difh. It is put into their food, 
liquors, wines, and enters likewise the corapufition of 
their pci fumes. Confide red as medicines, cloves are 
very hot, (Emulating, aromatics ; and pofTcfs in an 
eminent dtgTcc the general virtues of fubdanccs of 
this clafs. Thc : r pungency rrfidcs in their refin ; 
or rather in a combination of refin with efTential oil : 
for the fpiritunus txtia& is very pungent; but if the 
oil and the refin contained in this extract arc fepa- 
rated from each other by dillillation, the oil will be 
very mild ; and any pungency which it does retain, 
proceeds from fome fmall portion of adhering refin, 
atu* the iema ; ning refin will he infipid. No plant, or 
p;»* of any plant, contains fuch a quantity of oil as 
cl es do. From 16 ounces Newman obtained by di- 
ftilLtrioa two ounces and two drams, and Huffman 
obtained an ounce and an half of oil from two ounces 
of the fpicc. The oil is fpccifically heavier than wa- 
ter. Cloves acquire weight by imbibing water ; and 
this they will do at Laic confidcrablc diiiancc. The 


Dutch, who trade in cloves, make a confiderable ad Csrwfi 

vantage by knowing this i’ccrct. They fell them 

ways by weight ; and when a big of cloves is order- ‘ ,,f ^ 

cd, they hang it, for fevend hours before it is fent in, 

over a vefTcl of water, at about two feet diftancc from 

the furfacc. This will add many pound* to the weight, 

which the unwary purchafer pays for on the fpot. 

This is (bnetines pradtifed in Europe, as well as in 
the fpice iflands : but the degree of moifture mail be 
more carefully watched in the latter ; for there a bag 
of cloves will, in one night’s time, attract fo much wa- 
ter, that it may be preffed out of them by fqutezing 
them with the hand. 

The clove tree is never cultivated in Europe. At 
Amboyna the company have allotted the inhabitants 
40C0 parcels of land, on each of which they were at 
firft allowed, and about the year 1720 compelled, to 
plant about 125 trees, amounting in all to 500.000. 

Each of thefe trees produces annually on an average 
more than two pounds of cloves ; and confrquently 
the colle&ivc produce mufl weigh more thin a mil- 
lion. The cultivator is paid with the fpccie that is 
Con (lastly returned to the company, and receives fome 
unbleached cottons which arc brought from Coroman- 
del. 

CARYOTA.In botany: A genus belonging to the 
natural order of Palme. The male calyx is common, 
the carolla tripartite ; the (lamina very numerous : the 
female calyx the fame $ the corolla tripertitc j one 
pcflil, and a difpennuus berry. 

CASA, in ancient and middlc-agc writers, is ufed 
to denote a cottage or houfe. 

Caia Santa, denotes the clupcl of the holy virgin at 
Lorctto. — The Santa Cafa is properly the houfe, or 
rather chamber, in which the blcflcd virgin is faid to 
have been born, where flic was betrothed to her fpoufc 
Joft-ph, where the angel fainted her, the Holy Ghoft 
ovcrthadowed her, and by confcqucnce where the Son 
of God was conceived or incarnated. Of this building 
the Catholics tell many wonderful ftorics too childiih 
to tranferibe. The Santa Cafa or holy chamber con- 
fills of one room, forty-four fpaus long, cightern 
broad, and twenty-three high. Over the chimney, in 
a niche, (lands the image called the great M a. Iona or 
Lady, four feet high, made of cedar, and, as they fay, 
wrought by St Luke, who was a carver as well as a 
phyfician. The mantle or robe flic has on, is covered 
with innumerable jewels of i.iellimable value. Site 
has a crown, given her by X^ouis XI I J. of France, and 
a little crown for her fon. 

CASAL, a llrong town of Italy in Mountferrat, 
with a citadel and a biihop’s fee. It was taken by 
the French from the Spaniards in 1640; and the duke 
of Mantua fold it to the French in ififli. In 1695 it 
was taken by the allies, who demoliihed the fortifica- 
tions ; but the French ictook it, and fortified it 
again. The king of Sardinia became mailer of it in 
1706, from whom the French took it in 1745 ♦ how- 
ever, tlic king of Sardinia got pofTeffion again in 1 746. 

It is fraud on the river Po, in E. Long. 8. 37. N. Lat. 

54 * 7 - 

CASJt-Afaggtcrr, a fmall llrong town of Italv, in 
the duchy of Milan, fraud on the river Po. E. -ong. 

IX. 5. N. Lat. 4f. 6. 

CASA- NOV A (Marc Antony), a Latin poet, boro 
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C»fra at Rome, fueceeded particularly in epigrams. The 
II poems he compofcd in honour of the illuftrious 
. - A - t ^ t,ir mtn 0 f R 0 m C arc aJfo much eftccmtd. He died in 
1527. 

CASAN, a confiderahle town of Afia, and capital 
of a kingdom of the fame name in the Ruffian em- 
pire, with a ftrong caftle, a citadel, and an archbi- 
fhop’s fee. The country about it is very fertile in all 
forts of fruits, corn, and pulfc. It carries on a great 
trade in furs, and furnifhes wood for the building of 
flips. The kingdom of Cafan is bounded on the north 
by Pcnnia, cn the call by Siberia, on the fouth by the 
river Wolga, and on the weft by tlie province of Mof- 
cow. E. Long. 53. 25. N. JLat. 55. 38. 

CASAS (Bartholomew' de las), bifliop of Chiapa, 
dillinguifhcd for his humanity and zeal for the convcr- 
I10* 1 of the Indians, was born at Seville in 1474; and 
went with his father, who failed to America with 
Chnrtopher Columbus in 1493. At his return to 
Spain he embraced the ftate of an ecclcilaftie, and ob- 
tained a curacy in the iiland of Cuba; but fome time 
after quitted his cure in order to procure liberty for 
the Indians, whom he faw treated by the Spaniards 
in the moil cruel and barbarous manner, which natu- 
rally gave them an unconquerable averiion to Chrifti- 
nnfty. Bartholomew exerted himfclf with extraor- 
dinary zeal, for 50 years together, in his endeavours 
to perfuade the Spaniards that they ought to treat the 
Indiana with equity and mildnefs j for which he fuf- 
fered a number of pcriccutions from his countryman. 
At hit the court, moved by his continual remon- 
ilrancei, made laws in favour of the Indians, and gave 
orders to the governors to obferve them, and fee 
• Seethe them executed*. Pie died at Madrid in 1566, aged 
article g 2 . He wrote fcveral works, which breathe nothing 
Mtxie. but humanity and virtue. The principal of them are, 
I. An account of the dcftrultion of the indies. 2. Se- 
veral treatifes in favour of the Indies, againil Dr Se- 
pulveda, who wrote a book to juftify die inhuman bar- 
barities committed by the Spaniards. 3. A very curi- 
ous, and now fcarce, work in Latin, on this queftion, 
•* Whether kings or princes can, confidently with 
confluence, or in virtue of any right or title, alienate 
their fubje^ls, and place them under the dominion of 
another lovcrcign V* 

CASATI (Paul), a learned Jcfuit, bom at Placentia 
in 1617, entered early among the Jefuita ; and, after 
having taught mathematics and divinity at Rome, w as 
fent into Sweden to queen Chriftina, whom lie pre- 
vailed on to embrace the popiih religion. He wrote, 
I. l r iuuum proferiptum. 2. Terra maehinis mo/a. 3. Me- 
( hanlcorum , Hbri ofh. 4. De Igne Dffir/a/ionet ; which 
is much efteemed. 5. De Angelis Difpuiatio Tke*h>g. 
6 . Hjd>oflattc* Di/jertatitines. 7. Optn <r Deputations : 
It is remarkable that he wrote this treatile on optics 
at 88 years of age, and after lie was blind. He alfo 
wrote fcveral books in Italian. 

CASAUBON (Ifaac), was bora at Geneva in 1539; 
an 1 Henry IV. appointed him his library-keeper in 
1603. After this prince’s death, he went into Eng- 
land with Sir IIenry r Wotion, ambafiatlor from King 
James I. where he was kindly received and cngagttl 
in writing agaiuft Baronius’s annals: he died ;.ot long 
after this, in 1614; and was interred in Wcftmiufter- 


abbev, where a monument was ere fled to him. He Cauuboo 
was greatly {killed in the Greek, and in criticifin ; ‘ 

publifhed fcveral valuable commentaries ; and nrcei- _ ‘ ' -< 
ved the higheft elogiums from all his cotcmporarie*. 

Casavbo* (Meric), fon of the preceding, was born 
at Geneva in 1599. He was bred at Oxford, and 
took the degree of mailer of arts in 162 1. The fame 
year he publilhcd a book in defence of his father agaiuft 
the calumnies of certain Roman Catholics ; which 
gained him the favour of King James I. and a confi* 
dcrable reputation abroad. He was made prebendary 
of Canterbury by archbithop Laud. In the beginning 
of the civil war he loll all his fpiritua! promotions, but 
ftill continued to publiih excellent works. Oliver Crom- 
well, then lieutenant-general of the parliament's forces, 
would have employed his pen in writing the hiftory of 
the late war ; but he declined it, owning, that his 
fubjeel would oblige him to make fuch reflections as 
would be ungrateful, if not injurious, to his lordlhip. 
Notwithftanding this anfwer, Cromwell, fenfible of his 
worth, ordered three or four hundred pounds to be 
paid him by a bookfeller in London whofe name was 
Cromwell, on demand, without requiring from him 
any acknowledgment of his benefaftor. But this offer 
he rejefled, though his circumilanccs were then mean. 

At the fame time it was propofed by his friend Mr 
Greaves, who belonged to the library' at St James’s, 
that, if Cafaubon would gratify Cromwell in the re- 
queft above mentioned, all his father’s books which 
were then in the royal library, having been purchafrd 
by King James, Ihould be rcllored to liim, and a pen- 
fion of 300/. a-year paid to the family as long as the 
younged fon of Dr Cafaubon Ihould live; but this alfo 
was refilled. He likewife refufed hand fome offers 
from Chriftina queen of Sweden, being determined to 
fpend the remainder of his life in England. At the 
re duration he recovered all his preferments, and con- 
tinued writing till his death in 1671. He was the au- 
thor of an Englifh tranllation of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus’s meditations, and of Lucius Floras; editions 
of fcveral of the daffies, w'ith notes ; a ticatifc of ufe 
and cuftom ; a treatife of entlmliafm : with many 
other works ; and he left a number of MSS. to the 
univerfity of Oxford. 

CASAURINA, in botany : A genus of the iro- 
r.andria order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants. The male has the calyx of the amentum ; the 
corolla a b<partitc fmsll fcalc. The female hat a calyx 
of the amentum, no corolla ; the ftyle bipartite. 

CASCADE, a deep fall of water from a higher in- 
to a lower place. The word is French, formed of the 
Italian eafcata t which figniiied the fame ; of <af:are % 
to fail ; and that from the Latin (tidir?. 

Cafcades arc either natural, as that at Tivoli, &c. 
or artiheial, as tliofe of Verfailles, See. and either fal- 
ling with gentle defeent, as thofc of Sceaux ; or in 
form of a buffet, as at Trianon j or down fteps, in 
form of a perron, as at St Clou 4 or from bafon to 
bafon, See. 

CASCAIS, a town of Eftremadura in Portugal, fi- 
tuatv d at the mouth of the river 1'agus, 1 7 miles caft* 
of JLifbon. W. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 38. 40. 

CA SCAR ILL A. See Clutia and Caotoji. 

CASE, among grammarians, implies the different 

inflection# 
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Cafe inflexions or terminations of nouns, ferving to ex- 
II prefs the different relations they bear to each other, 
Cat * el * and to the things they reprefent. See Grammar. 

Case alfo denotes a receptacle for various articles ; 
as a cafe of knives, of lancets, of piftols, ficc. 

Case, in printing, a large fiat oblong frame pla- 
ced aflope, divided into fevcral compartments or little 
fquarc cells ; in each of which are lodged a number of 
types or letters of the farce kind, whence the compoft- 
tor takes them out, each as he needs it, to compofc his 
matter. See Printing. 

Case is alfo ufed for a certain numerous quantity 
of divers things. Thus a cafe of crowti-glafs contains 
ufually 24 tables, each table being nearly circular, 
and aboxit three fett fix inches diameter; of Ncwcaftlc 
glaf*, 35 tables; of Normandy glafs, 25. 

Cjs f- H ardening cf Iren, is a fuperiicial convcrfion 
of that metal into fieri, by the ordinary method of 
convcriion, namely by cementation with vegetable or 
animal coals. This operation is generally praXJfed 
upon fmall pieces of iron wrought into tools and in- 
II ru merits to which a fuperiicial convcrfion isfufficient; 
and it may be performed conveniently by putting the 
pieces of iron to be cafe-hardened, together with the 
cement, into an iron box, which is to be elofely (hut and 
expofed to a red heat during fome hours. By this 
cementation a certain thicknefs from the furface of 
the iron will be converted into Reel, and a proper hard- 
ref* may be afterwards given by fudden exti ration of 
the heated pieces of converted iron in a cold Auid. 
See Steel. 

CAifSlot. in the military art, muflcct-balls, (loncs, 
old iron, &c. put into cafes, and (hot out of great 

K un8, w t . _ 

CASEMENT, or Casemate, in architecture, a 
hollow moulding, which fome architects make one- 
fixth of jl circle, and others one-fourth. 

Casement is alfo ufed in building, fur a little 
moveable window, ufually within a larger, being made 
to open or turn on hinges. 

CASERN, in fort iiicat ion, lodgings built in garri- 
fon-towns, generally near the rampart, or in the wafte 
places of the town, for lodging foldiers of the garrifon. 
There are ufually two beds in each cafern for fix fol- 
diers to lie, who mount tin: guard alternately ; the 
third part being always on duty. 

CASERTA, an ejpifcopal town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the Terra di-Lavoro, with the 
title of a duchy, feated at tlie foot of a mountain of 
the fame name, in E. Long. 1 5. 5. N. Lat. 41.5. 

CASES (Peter- James), of Paris 'he moil eminent 
painter of the French fchool ; the churches of Paris 
and of Verfaillcs abound wills Ilia works. He died in 
j 7 54, aged 79. 

CASH, iu a commercial Ryle, fignifiei the Aock or 
ready money which a merchant or other perfon has in 
bis prefeut difpofal to ncgociate ; fo called from the 
French term caffe, i. e. ebefl or coffer for the keeping 
of money. 

M. Savary fhows, that the thanagement of the cafh 
of a company is the moil confiderablc article, and that 
whereon its good or ill fuccefs chiefly depends. 

Cash- B oot. Set Book-keeping. 

CASHEL, or Cashil, a town of Ireland in the 
county of Tipperary, and province of Munficr, with 
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r.n archbilhop*s fee. The ruins of the old cathedral CilLl 
teftify its having been an cxtcniivc as well as handfome 'I 
Gothic ilrudure, boldly towering on the celebrated Cafcum 
rock of Cafhcl, which taken together form a magni- 
ficent object, and bear honourable tcilimony to the la- 
bour and ingenuity, as well as the piety and zeal, of 
iu former inhabitants. It is fecn at a great diltance, 
and in many directions. Adjoining it are the ruins 
of the chapel of Cormac M'Culinan, at once king and 
archbiikup of Cafhcl, fuppofed to be the firll llone 
building in Ireland ; and feems, by its rude imitation 
of pillars ami capitals, to jiavc been copied after the 
Grecian architecture, ar.d long to have preceded that 
which is ufually called Gothic. Cormac M*Culinnn 
was a prince greatly celebrated by the Irifh historians 
for lus learning, piety, and valour. He wrote, in his 
native language, a hitlory of Ireland, commonly called 
the Pfaher of Cajl.cl, which is Hill extant, and contains 
the moft authentic account wc have of the annals of 
the country to that period, about the year 900. On the 
top of the rock of Caflul, and adjoining the cathedral, 
is a lofty round tower, which proudly defied the too 
fucccfsful attempts of arclibifhop Price, who in this 
century unroofed anti thereby demolilhed the ancient 
cathedral founded by St Patrick. In the choir are 
the monuments of Mylcr Magrath, arclibifhop of this 
fee, in the reign of queen Elifahcth, and fome other 
curiuus remains of antiquity. Cafhet was formerly the 
royal feat and metropolis cf the kings of Munfler ; 
and on the afernt to the cathedral is a large flonc on 
which every new king of Munfler w'ax, as the inhabi- 
tants report from tradition, folcmnly proclaimed. Ca- 
fhel is at prefent but fmall to what we may fuppo/e it 
to have been in ancient days. The archbifhop’s pa- 
lace is a fine building. Here is a very handfome mar- 
ket houfc, a feffion* houfc, the county infirmary, a 
charter fchool for twenty boys and the fame number 
of girls, and a very good barrack for two companies of 
foot. The prefent arclibifhop l)r Agar hath finifhed 
a very’ elegant church begun by bis prcdeceffor. W. 

Long. 7. 36. N. Lat. 52. 16. 

CASHEW-iiut. See Akacaidium. 

CASHIER, the cafh -keeper ; he who is charged 
with the receiving and paying the debts of a focictv. — 

In the generality of foundations, the cafhicr is called 

treafurer. 

C.UHifKi of the Ban l t arc officers who figit the notes 
that arc iffued out, examine and mark them when re- 
turned for payment, t?c. 

CAS HM IRE, a province of Afia in the dominions 
of the Mogul. It is fituated at the extremity of H»n- 
dollan, northward of Lahore, and is bounded on the 
one tide by a ridge of the great Caucafus, and on the 
other by the l.ttlc Tartarian Thibet and Mouitan. 

The extent of it is not very confiderablc ; but being 
girt in by a tone of hills, and elevated very confider- 
ably above an arid plain, which ftretches many mile* 
around it, the fcencs which it exhibits are wild and 
piXurtfque. Rivers, hills, and valleys, charmingly di- 
verfify the landfcape. Here, Mr Sullivanf informs us,| piilfr- 
a cascade ruflics from a foaming precipice; there a fiu'J 
tranquil ftream glides placidly alorg ; the tinkling rill, 
too, founds amidll the groves ; and the feathered cho- *** 
riflcrs fing the fong of bve, clofc Sheltered in the 
glade. 

At 
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Cafhmire At what time Caftun re came under the dominion 
£ of the Mogul government, and how long, and in what 
a g manner it was independent, before it was annexed to the 
* territories of the houfc of Timur, are points that are 
beyond our prefent purpofe. Though inconlidcrable as 
to it* revenue*, it was uniformly held in the higheft 
dliination by the emperor* of Hindoftan. Thither 
they repaired, in Use plenitude of their greatnefs, when 
the aftrirs of ilatc would admit of their abfence ; and 
there they divefled thcinfelves of form and all the op- 
preGive ceremony of date. The royal manner of tra- 
velling to Calhminc was grand, though tedioui and un- 
wieldy, and (bowed, in an eminent degree, the fplen* 
dour and magnificence of an caftem potentate. Au- 
rungzebe, we are told, feldorn began his march to 
that country, for a march certainly it was to he cal- 
led, without an cfcort of 8 0,000 or 100,000 fighting 
men, bcJidcs the gentlemen of his houfchold, the at- 
tendants of his feraglio, and mod of his officers of 
ilatc. Tlicfe all continued with him during the time 
be wa* on the road, which generally was a month : 
but no fooncr was he arrived at the entrance of thoic 
aerial region*, than, with a fdect party of fricuJ*, he 
fcparatrd from the reft of his retinue, and with them 
attended the defiles which led him to his Eden. 

The temperature of the air of Caihinirc, elevated 
as it is fo much above the adjoining country, together 
with th<f ilrcams which continually pour from its moun- 
tains, enables the hufbandman to cultivate with fticccfs 
the foil he appropriate* to agriculture ; whilft the gar- 
dener’s labour is amply repaid in the abundant produce 
of his fruit. In Ihort, nature wears her gayeft cloath- 
ing in this enchanting fpot. The rivers fupply the in- 
habitants with ahnoft every fpccics of fifh ; the hills 
yield fweet herbage for the cattle ; the plains are co- 
hered with grain of different denomination* ; and the 
wood* are ilored with variety of game. The Cafh- 
mireans, according to our author, feem a race dillinrt 
from all others in the Eaft : their perfons are more 
elegant, and their complexions more dtlicate and more 
tinged with red. 

On the decadence of the Mogul power in Hindo- 
ftan, Cafhmire felt fomc of the ravages of war. It is 
now however in peace ; and the inhabitants are defi- 
rous of keeping it fo. They are fprightly end inge- 
nious ; and have fcvcral curious manufactures much 
valued in India. They are all Mahometans or Idolater?. 
Caflimire is the capital town. 

CASIMIR, the name of fcvcral kings of Poland. 
See ( Hiftorj cf) Poland. 

Cast mix (Matthias Sorbicwfki), a Po'ifli Jefuit, 
born in 1 597. He was a moll excellent poet ; and 
is, fays M. Baillet, au exception to the general rule 
of Ariftotle and the other ancients, which teaches us 
to expetl nothing ingenious and delicate from northern 
climates. His odes, epodes, and epigrams, have been 
thought not inferior to thofe of the finril wits of 
Greece and Rome. I)r Watts has tranflated one or 
two of his (mail pieces, which are added to his Lyric 
Poems. He died at Warfaw in 164c*, aged 43. There 
have hern many editions of his poems, the heft of which 
is that of Paris, 1739. 

CASING of Timbfr-wo**, among builders, is 
the plaftering the houfc’all over the outfide with mor- 
tar, and then linking it while wet by a ruler, with 


the comer of a trowel, to make it rcfcmblc the joints Caflc 
of free-ftone. Some dirert it to be done upon heart- ^ 
lath*, breaufe the mortar would, in a little time, dc- 3 ^° a ‘ , 
cay the fap-hiths; and to lay on the mortar in two 
thickueffc*, v‘x. a fecond before the firft is dry’. 

CASK, a piece of defenfive armour wherewith to 
cover the head and neck ; otherwife called the txad- 
pitif and hthurt*. The word is French, c/tfyve, from * S-e 
caecum or caftan f a diminutive of caffit a helmet. Lc Heimt, 
Gcndrc obferves, that anciently, in France, the gens 
d’arms all wore cajks. The king wore a caJJt gilt; the 
dukes and count* filvercd ; gentlemen of extraction 
poliihed fteel ; and the reft plain iron. 

The calk is frequently feen on ancient medals, where 
we may obferve gnat varieties in the form and faftiion 
thereof; as the Greek falhion, the Roman falhion, IsV. 

F. Joubcrt make* it the molt ancient of all the co- 
verings of the head, as well as the moll univerfaL 
Kings, emperors, and even gods themfelves, are feen 
therewith. That which covers the head of Rome has 
ufually two wings like thofe of Mercury : and that of 
fome king* is furnilhcd with horn* like thofe of Jupiter 
Ammon; and fometimes barely bulls or rann horns, to 
exprefs uncommon force. 

Cask, in heraldry', the fame with helmet. See 
Heraldry, n ' 43. 

Cask, a vcffel of capacity, for preferving liquors of 
diver i kinds ; and fometime* aifo dry goods, as fuga£» 
almonds, &c . — A calk of fugar is a barrel of that 
commodity, containing from eight to eleven hundred 
weight. A calk of almonds is about three hundred 
weight. 

CASKET, in a general fenfe, a little coffer or ca- 
binet. Sec Cabinet. 

Casiets, in the fea language, are fmall ropes made 
of linnet, and fallencd to gromets, or little rings upon 
the yards ; their ufc i« to make fall the fail to the yard 
when it is to be furled. 

CASLON (William), eminent in an art of the JMti 
greati ft confequence to literature, the ait of letter- an,il A *“ m 
founding, was born in 1692, in that part of the town 
of Hale* Owen which is fituated in Shropihire. Tho* by s\- 
hc jufth* attained the character of being the Coryphz-chol*. 
u» in that employment, he was not brought up to the 
bulinef* ; and it is ohferved by Mr Mores, that this 
handy-work is fo concealed among the artificers of it, 
that he could not difeover that any one had taught it 
to another, but every perfon who had ufed it had 
learned it of his own genuine inclination. Mr Caflon 
ferved a regular apprenticcftiip to an engraver of orna- 
ments on gun-barrels ; and after the expiration of his 
term, carried on this trade in Vine-ftrect, near the 
Minorics. He did not, however, folcfy confine his 
ingenuity to that inftrument ; but employed himfelf 
like wife iu making tools for the book-binders, and for 
the chafing of filver plate. Whilft he wat engaged in 
this bufinefs, the elder Mi Bowyer accidentally law, in 
a bookfellci’s (hop, the lettering of a book unc jm- 
monly neat; and inquiring who the artilt washy whom 
the letter* were madr, was hence induced to feck an 
acquaintance with Mr Caflon. Not long after, Mr 
Bowyer took Mr Caflon to Mr Jamc/S fuuudcry, in 
Bartholomew- doft. Caflon had ntver before that time 
feen any part of the bufmef* ; and being alked by his 
friend, if he thought he could undertake to cut type*, 
a lie 
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'Clifton, be requeued a Angle day to confider the matter, and 
** ‘h xn then replied that he had nci doubt but be could. Upou 
L ’“*~" v this anfwer, Mr Bowyer, Mr Bcttcnham, and Mr Watts 
bad fuch a confidence in his abilities) that they lent 
him 500I. to begin the undertaking, and he applied 
himfclf to it with equal affidtiity and fuccefs. In 1720, 
the fociety for promoting Chriftian knowledge, in con- 
fequence of a reprefentation from Mr Solomon Negri, 
a native of Damalcus in Syria, who was well (killed in 
the Oiiental tongues, and had been profciTor of Ara- 
bic in places of note, deemed it expedient to print, for 
the ufe of the Eaftttn churches, the New TcAamcnt 
and Pfaltcr in the Arabic language. Thefe were in- 
tended for the benefit of the poor Chriftians in Palef- 
tinc, Sytia, Mefojjotamia, Arabia, and Egypt, the 
conilitution of which countries did not permit the ex- 
ereife of the art of priming. Upon this occafton Mr 
Caflon was pitched upou to cut the fount ; iu his fpe- 
c linen 9 of which he diftinguifticd it by the name of 
Englifh Arabic. Under the farther encouragement of 
Mr B iwycr, Mr Bcitcnham, and Mr Watts, he pro- 
ceeded with vigour in his employment ; and he arri- 
ved at length to fuch perfection, that he not only 
freed us from the neccflity of importing types from 
Holland, bat in the be auty and elegance of thofe made 
by him he fo far exceeded the productions of the heft 
artificers, that his workmanfhip was frequently export- 
ed to the Continent. In (hurt, his foundcry became, 
in proccfs of time, the moft capital one that exifta in 
this or in foreign countries. Having acquired opu- 
lence in the courfc of his employment, he was put into 
the commiflron of the peace for the county of Middle* 
fex. Towards the latter end of his life, his elded fon 
being in part ne rih ip with him, he retired in a great 
mcafure from the aftive execution of bufinefs. His 
death happened in January' 1766. 

CASPIAN sea, a large lake of falt-watcr in Afia, 
bounded by the province of Aftrakan on the noith, 
and by' pan of Pcrfia on the fouth, cad, and wed. 
It is upwards of 400 miles long from fouth to north, 
and 300 broad from ead to wed. This fca forms fc- 
vend gulfs, and embraces between Aftrakan and A- 
Jlrabad an incredible number of final! iflands. Its bot- 
tom is mud, but fomc times mixed with (hells. At the 
didance of fomc German miles from land it is 500 fa- 
thoms deep ; but on approaching the (hore it is every 
where fo (hallow, that the (mailed veffcls, if loaded, 
are obliged to remain at a didance. 

When wc confider that the Cafpian is inclofed on 
all fides by land, and that its banks arc in the neigh- 
bourhood of very high mountains, wc cafily fee why 
the navigation in it ftiould be perfc&ly different from 
that in cvcty other fca. There are certain winds that 
domineer over it with fuch abfolute fway, that veffcls 
are often deprived of every rcfourcc ; and in the whole 
extent of it there is not a port that can truly be called 
fafe- The north, north ead, and caft winds, blow mod 
frequently, and occafton the moll violent tempeds. A- 
long the eaftern (hore the caft winds prevail ; for which 
rcafon veffcls bound from Petfia to Aftrakan always di- 
icft their courfc along this ftiorc. 

Although the extent of the Cafpian Sea is immenfe, 
the variety of its productions is exceedingly fmall. 
This undoubtedly proceeds from its want of communi- 
cation with the ocean, which cannot impart to it any 
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portion of its ineibaudible floies. But the animats Cafp-ir. 
which this lake nourishes multiply to fuch a degree, — — v—^- 
tbat the Ruffians, who alone are in condition to make 
them turn to account, jullly confider them as a never 
failing fource of profit arid wealth. It will be under- 
flood tlut we (peak of the fifti of the Cafpian and of 
its fiflicrics, which make the foie occupation and prin- 
cipal trade of the people inhabiting the banks of the 
Wolga and of the J 11k. This bufmefs is diftinguifticd 
into the great and leffer fifhcries. The fifti compre- 
hended under the firft dirifioti, fuch as the ilurgcon and 
others, abound in all parts of the Cafpian as well as in 
the rivers that communicate with it, and which they 
ofee nd at (pawning- time. The fmall fifties, fuch as the 
falmon and many othezs, obferve the general law of 
quitliug tke fait waters for the frefh, nor is there an 
inftancc of one of them remaining conftantly in the 
ft a. 

Seals arc the only quadiupeds that inhabit the Caf- 
pian; but they arc there in fuch numbers as to afford 
the means of fubfiftence to many people in that coun- 
try as well as in Greenland. The varieties of the fpe- 
cies are numerous, diver filled, however, only by the 
colour. Some are quite black, others quite white ; 
there are fomc whitiih, fomr ycllowifti, fome of a moufe- 
colour, and fome ftreaked like a tiger. They crawl by 
means of their fore-feet upon the iflands, where they 
become the prey of the filhcrmen, who kill them with 
long clubs. As foon as one is difpatched, he is luc- 
ceedcd by fcvcral who come to the aififtancc of their 
unhappy companion, but come only to (hare his fate. 

They arc exceedingly tenacious of life, and endure 
more than thirty hard blows before they die. They 
will even live for feveral days after having received 
many mortal wounds. They are moft terrified by fire 
and fmokc ; and as foon as they perceive them, retreat 
with the utmoll expedition to the fea. Thefe animals 
grow fo very fat, that they look rather like oil-bags 
than animals. At Aftrakan is made a fort of grey foap 
with their fat mixed with pot-afbes, which is much va- 
lued for its property of cleaniing and taking grcaCe 
from woollen (luff*. The great ett numbers of them arc 
killed in fpting and autumn. Many fmall veffcls go 
from Aftrakan merely to catch feal*. 

If the Cafpian has few quadrupeds, it has in pro- 
portion ft ill fewer of thofe natural productions which 
arc looked upon as proper only to the fea. There 
have never been found in it any zoophytes, nor any 
animal of the order of molufea. The lame may al- 
moft be faid of (hells ; the only ones found being three 
or four fpecirs of cockle, the common mufclc, fomc 
fpecies of (nails, and one or two others. 

But to compcnfatc this (lerility, it abounds in birds 
of different kinds. Of thofe that frequent the (bores 
there are many fpecies of the goofe and duck kind, 
of the llork and heron, and many others of the wader 
tribe. Ol birds properly aquatic, it contains the 
grebe, the crcftcd diver, the pelican, the cormorant, 
and almoft every fpecies of gull. Ciows arc fo fond 
of fifti, that they haunt the (bores of the Cafpian in 
prodigious multitudes. 

The waters of this lake arc very impure, the great 
number of rivers that run into it, and the nature of its 
bottom, affecting it greatly. It is true, that in general 
the waters are fait ; but though the whole weftern (hore 
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extends from the 46th to the 35th degree of north lati- 
tude, and though one might conclude from analogy 
that thefe waters would contain a great deal of fait, 
yet experiments prove the contrary: and it is certain 
that the faltncfs of this tea is dinuuifhcd by the north, 
north-cad, and north-well winds; although we may 
with equal rcafoo conclude, that it owes its laltncfs to 
the mines of fait which He along its two banks, ar.d 
which are cither already known or will be known to 
pofterity. The depth of thefe waters alfo dimini flies 
gradually as yon approach the (horea, and their faltnrfs 
in the fame way grown, lef, in proportion to their proxi- 
mity to the land, the north winds not unfrequently 
Caufing the rivers to difeharge into it rail quantities of 
troubled water impregnated with day. Thefe varia- 
tions which che fea is expofed to are more or Icf* cou- 
fjdcrablc according to the nature of the winds ; they 
afted the colour of the river waters to a certain dist- 
ance from the fhurc, till thife mixing with thole of the 
fea, which then refume the afcendency, the fine green 
colour appears, which is natural to the ocean, and to 
all thofe bodies of water that communicate with it. 

It is well known, that befidts its fait talle, all lea- 
water has a fenfible bitternefc, which mud be attri- 
buted not only to the fait itfelf, but to the mixture of 
different fubftanccs that unite with it, particularly to 
different forts of alum, the ordinary- cffcfl of diffrient 
combinations of acids. Bolides this, the waters of the 
Cafpian have ano‘ her talle, bitter too, but quite di- 
flinjff, which affc£ls the tongue with an impreffion 
fimilar to that made by the bile of animals ; a property 
which is peculiar to this fea, though not equally fen- 
fiblc at all feafoni. When the north ard north- wed 
winds have raged for a con Adorable time, this bitter 
tafle is fenfibly felt; but when the wind haa been faith, 
very imperfrfily. We (hall endeavour to account for 
this phenomenon. 

The Cafpian is furrounded on its wed cm fide by the 
mountains of Caucafus, which extend from Derbent 
to the Black Sea. Thrfc mountains make a curve 
near Aftrakan, and directing their courfe towards the 
eaftern Ihore of the Cafpian, lofe ihemfelves near the 
mouth of the Jaik, where they become fecondarj 
mountains, being difp< fed in llrata. As Caucafus is 
an inexhauftiblc magazine of combuffiMc fubftances, it 
confi qucntly lodges an aftonithir.g quantity of metals 
in its bowels. Accordingly, along the foot of this im- 
menfe chain of mountains, we iomciimrs meet with 
warm firings, fomctirr.es fptings of naphtha of dif- 
ferent quality ; fometirr.e* we find native fulphur, 
mines of vitriol, or laktp heated by internal fires. Now 
the foot of mount Caucafus forming the immediate 
weilern Ihore of the Cafpian Sea, it is vjrry eafy to 
imagine that a great quantity cf the conftituent parts 
of the former mull be communicated to the latter : 
but it is chiefly to the naphtha, which abounds fo much 
in the countries which furround this fea, that we muff 
attribute the true caofe of the bitternefs peculiar 
to its waters; for it is certain that this bitunr.cn flows 
from the tncuntairs, fometimes in all its purity, and 
fometimes mixed with other fubftancei which it ac- 
quires in its piffage through fubtemmean channels, 
from the mod interior paits of thefe mountains to the 
fea, where it fall* to the bottom by Its fpecific gravity. 
It is certain too, that the north ar.d north-well winds 
Vot. IV. Past I. 


detach the greateft quantities of this naphtha ; whence 
it is evident that the bitter tafle muff be mofl fenfible 
when thefe winds prevail. Wc may alfo comprehend 
why this tafte is not fo ft rung at the furface or in the 
neighbourhood of the (bore, the waters there being 
lefs impregnated with fait, and the naphtha which is 
united with the water by the fah, being then either 
carried to a diftance by the winds or precipitated to the 
bottom. 

But it is not a bitter tafte alone that the naphtha 
communicates to the waters of the Cafpian : thefe wa- 
ters were anal y fed by M. Gmclian, and found to con- 
uir, btfidcs the common fea-fdt, a confidcrable pro- 
portion of Glauber-falt, intimately united with the 
former, and which is evidently a production of the 
naphtha. 

As the waters of the Cafpian have no outlet, they 
are difcliarged by fubterranean canals through the 
earth, where they depofit beds of fait ; the furface of 
which correfpoiids with that of the level of the fea. 
The two great defarts which extend from it to the call 
and well are chiefly compofed of a faline earth, in 
which the fait i» formed by efllorefctnce into regular 
cry ilels ; for which reafon fait (bowers and dews are 
exceedingly common in that ncigbourhood. The fait 
of the marlhcs at Aftrakan, and that found in efflore- 
feence in the defarts, is by no means pure fca-falt, but 
much debated by the bitter Glauber fah we mentioned 
above. In many places indeedit is found with cry Hals 
of a lozenge Chape, which is peculiar to it, without 
any cubical appearance, the form peculiar to cryftalsof 
fea- fait. 9 

A great deal haa been written on the fucccflive aug- 
mentation and decrcal'e of the Cafpian fea, but with 
little truth. There is indeed to be perceived in it a 
certain rife and fall of it* waters; in which, however, 
no obfervation has ever difeovered auy regularity. 

Many fuppofe (and there are flroog prtfuoiptions irx 
favour of the fuppofition), that the (bores of the Caf- 
pian were much more eateulive in ancient times thao 
they arc at prefent, and that it once communicated 
with the Black Sea. It is probable too, that the level 
of this lift fea was once much higher than it is at pre- 
fent. If then it be allowed, that the waters of the 
Black Sea, before it procured an exit by the Straits of 
Cooftantinople, role fcveral fathoms above their pre- 
fent level, which from many concurring circuraffar.ces 
may eafily be admitted ; it will follow, that all the 
plains, of the Crimea, of the Human, of the Wolga, 
and of the Jaik, and thofe of Great Tartary beyond 
the lake of Arat, in ancient times formed but one fea, 
which embraced the northern extremity of Caucafus 
by a narrow ftrait of little depth ; the vcfligcsof which 
ate dill obvious in the river Mantyfcb. 

CASSADA. SccJatrquia 

CASSANA (Nicolo), called Nicoletto, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, was born at Venice in and 

btcarac a difciple of hi* father Giovanni Franccfco 
Caftino, a Getiocfe, who bad been taught the art of 
painting by Bernardino StrozzL He form diftinguifii- 
ed hiramlf not only by the beauty of hia colouring, 
but by the gracefulncfs of his figures in hillorical com- 
pofitions, ar well as in portrait. The mod eminent 
pcrfonagci fdicited'him to enrich their cabinets with 
(orr.c of his performances ; aud were more particularly 
F f ddlrous 
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Caftans. defirous to obtain their porttaiu, tecaufe in that branch 
* 1 -'" * he excelled beyond competition. The Grand Duke of 
Tufcany. who was an excellent judge of merit in all 
proftffions, and as liberal an cncourager of it, invited 
Nicoletto to Ixis court ; and he there painted the por- 
traits of that prince and the princeft Violante hit con- 
fort. Thofe j *• r forma r.ces procured him uncommon 
applaufc, as well a*; a noble gratuity, and he was em- 
ployed and rarefied hy the principal nobility of Flo- 
rence. Bcfide fevend hiftorical fubje&s painted by 
this m after while he rciided in that city, one was a 
very capital dcfign : The fubjed of it was the Confpi- 
racy of Cat unc ; it conjiftcd of nine figures as large as 
life, down to tire knees; and the two principal figures 
were reprefented as with one hand joined in the pre- 
fence of their companions, and in their other hand hold- 
ing a cup of blood. Some of the Englifli nobility on 
their travels fat to him for their portraits, which being 
fent to London, and highly admired, Nicoletto was 
invited* to England, with ftrong afTurances of a ge- 
nerous reception ; and on his arrival he experienced 
the kindnefs, the refped, and the liberality, fo peculiar 
to the natives of that kingdom. He had the honour 
of being introduced to the prefence of queen Anne, 
and to paint her portrait ; in which he fucceedcd fo 
happily, that the queen diilinguithed him by many 
marks of favour and honour ; but he had not the hap- 
pinefs to enjoy his good fortune for any length of 
time, dying in London, untverfaHy regretted, in the 
year 17x3. 

Cassava (Giovanni A goftino), called L* Ab\iit Ctif- 
f(ma y was brother to the preceding, and born in 
1664. He was educated a’ong with him by their fa- 
ther Francefco Caflana ; and he finiflied his ftudics at 
Venice, where hia brother Nicolo rcfided for fome time. 
Although he cempofed and defigned htftorical fubje&s 
with expertnefs, and with a corredhicfs of outline equal 
to his brother ; yet from prudence and fraternal affec- 
tion, he declined to inteifcre with him, artd chofc 
therefore to dcfign and paint all forts of animals and 
fruits. In that ftyle he arrived at a high degree of 
excellence, imitating nature with cxa&ncfs, beauty, 
and truth; exprefling the various plumage of his birds, 
and the hairs of the different animals with fuch teuder- 
nefs and dtlicacy as rendered them cftiinable to all 
judges and lovers of the art. His works were admit- 
ted into the coIJc&ions of thofe of the firft rank, and 
accounted ornaments of thofe repoGtorics of what is 
curious or valuable. He alfo painted fruits of thofe 
kinds which were the meft uncommon, or naturally of 
odd and fingtdar colours ; and fuch fifties as feemed 
worthy to excite admiration by their unufual form, 
colour, or appearance. But brfides thofe fubjefts, he 
fometimes pa nted the portraits of particular perfons 
of diftin&icn, which he defigned, coloured, and touch- 
ed, with the fame degree of merit that was v.fiblc in all 
his other performances. At laft he determined to 
vifit Genoa, where his family had lived in efteem; and 
took with him fcvtral pictures which he had already 
finifbed. His Mention was to difplav his gencrolity, 

. and to appear as a perfon of more wealth and of great- 
er confequcncc than he really eyas; and to fuppoit that 
character, he fell owed his piftlircP to ft vend of the 
principal nobility of that city. But, unhappily, he 
experienced no grateful return for all that prodigal 
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munificence : he reduced himfclf by that vain liberality Cafikete 
to the moft neceftitous circumfUnccs ; was deprived of IL 
the means to procure for himfclf even the common ne- s 
ceflaries of life ; and wafted away the remainder of his 
days in the bittemefs of poverty, mifery, and ncglctd. 

CASSANDER, king of Maccdon after Alexander 
the Great, was the fon of Antipater. He madefe- 
veraj cunquefts in Greece, abolilhed democracy at 
Athens, and gave the gmrernment of that fUtc to 
the orator Demetrius. Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander, having eaufrd Aridarus and his wife Euridycr, 
with others of CxTander*# party, to be put to drath ; 
he befieged Pydnc, whither the queen had retired, took 
it by a ftratagem, and caufed her to be put to death. 

He married ThelTalonica the lifter of Alexander the 
Great ; and killed Roxana and Alexander, the wife 
and fon of that conqueror. At length he entered into 
an alliance with Selcucua and Lvfimachus, againil An- 
tigonus and Demetrius ; over whom he obtained a 
great victory near Ipfus in Phrygia, 301 yean before 
the Chriftian wra, and died three years after, in the 19th 
year of his reign. 

CASSANDRA, in fabulous hiftory, the daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, was Moved of Apollo, who 
promifed to beftow on her the fpirit of prophecy, pro- 
vided file would confcnt to his love. CafTandra feemed 
to accept the propofal ; but had no fooncr obtained 
that gift, than Ihe laughed at the tempter, and broke 
her word. Apollo, being enraged, revenged him fell" 
by caufing no credit be given to ber predictions; 
hence Ihe in vain prophefied the ruin of Troy. Ajax, 
the fon of Oileus, having ravilhed her in the temple of 
Minerva, he was ft ruck with thunder. She fell into 
the hands of Agamemnon, who loved her to detrac- 
tion ; but in xain did fhe predict that he would be af- 
failinated in his own country. He was killed, with 
her, by the intrigues of Clytcmncftra; but their death 
was avenged by O relies. 

CASSANO, a town of Italy in the duchy of Milan, 
rendered remarkable by an obftinate battle fought 
there between the Germans and French in 1705. It 
is fubjeft to the Houfc of Auftria, and is hated on the 
river Adda, in E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

CASSANO, a town of Italy in Calabria citerior, in 
the k.ngdom of Naples, with a bilhop's fee. K. Long. 

16. 30. N. Lat. 39. jy. 

CASSAVI, or Cassaoa. See Jatropiia. 

CASSEL, a town of French Flanders, and capital 
of a chatcllany of the fame name : It is feated on a 
mountain, where the terrace of the caftlc is ftill to 
be feen ; and from whence there is one of the fineft 
profpcdh in the world ; for cnc may fee no hrfs than 
32 towns, with a great extent of the fea, from whence 
it is diftant 15 miles. E. Long. 2. 27. N. Lat. 50. 48. 

Cass rt, the capital city of the landgravate of 
Hcftr-calTel, in the circle of the Upper Rhine in Ger- 
many ; (fee Hfsss-cassfl). It ii divided into the 
Old, New, and High towns. The New Town is btft 
built, the houfts hang of ftone, and the ftreets broad. 

The houfes of the Old Town, which is within the 
wall*, are moftJv of timber ; but the ftreets are broad, 
and the market-places fpac'ous. The place is ftrongly 
fortified, but the fortifications are not regular. It con- 
ta ns about 32,000 inhabitants, of whom a great pro- 
portion are French Protcilants. Theft? have cftablilh- 
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cd fcvtral raanufa&ories in the place, particularly in 
the woollen branch. It is Crated on the declivity of a 
hill near the river Fulva, in E. Long. 9, 20. N. Lat. 


51. 20. 

CASSIA, in botany: A genus of the numogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; .and 
in the natural method ranking under the 33d or- 
der, iMtitnitut*. The calyx is pentaphyUous ; petals 
five; anther* upper, three barren; lower, three -beaked : 
a leguminous plant. There arc 3c fpccies, all of them 
natives of warm climates. The moll remarkable are, 

I. The fiflula or purging caflia of Alexandria. It 
is a native of Egypt and both Indies, where it rifes to 
the height of 40 or 50 feet, with a large trunk, di- 
viding into many branches, garn idled with winged 
leaves, compofed of live pair of fpear-lhapcd lobes, 
which are imooth, having many tranfvcrfc nerves from 
the midrib to the border. The flowers arc produced 
in long fpakes at the end of the branches, each Hand mg 
upon a pretty long foot-flslk ; thefe are compofed, 
like the former, of fine yellow concave petals, which 
arc fuccceded by cylindrical pods from one to two 
feet long, w ith a dark brown woody fliell, having a 
longitudinal feam on one fide, divided into many cells 
by tranfvcrfc partitions, each containing one or two 
oval, fmootli, compreflcd feeds, lodged in a black ilh 
pulp, which is ufed in medicine. There arc two forts 
of this drug in the (hops ; one brought from the Kail 
Indies, the other from the Weft : the canes or pods of 
the latter arc generally large, rough, thick-rinded, and 
the pulp naufeous ; thole of the former arc lei's, 
fmoother, the pulp blacker, and of a fweeter talle ; 
this fort is preferred to the other. Such pods Ihould 
be chofen as are weighty, new, and do uot make a 
rattling noife (from the feeds being loofe within them) 
when fliaken. The pulp Ihould be of a bright Alining 
black colour, and a fweet talle, not lurlh, which hap- 
pens from the fruit being gathered before it has grown 
‘folly ripe, or fuurifti, which it »s apt to turn upon keep 
ing: it Ihould neither be very dry nor very muift, nor 
at all mouldy ; which, ftom its being kept in damp 
cellars or moiftened, 111 order to increafe its weight, it 
is very fubjeft to be. Greateft part of the pulp dif- 
folves both in water and in rectified fpirit ; and may 
be extracted from the cane by either. The Jhops em- 
ploy wrater, boiling the bruifed pod therein, and after- 
wards evaporating the folut on to a due confiftence. 
This pulp is a gentle laxative medicine, and frequently 
given, in a dofe of fome drains, in cell ve habits. Some 
direct a dofe of two ounces or more as a cathartic, in 
inflammatory cafes, where the more acrid purgatives 
have no place ; but in thefe large quantities it gene- 
rally nauleau* the ftomach, produces flatulencies, and 
fometimes grip ngt of the bowels, cfpecially if the caflia 
be not of a very good kind : thefe effects may be pre- 
vented by the addition of aromatics, and exhibiting it 
in a liquid form. Geoffrey fays, it does excellent fer- 
vicc in the painful tendon of t^c belly, which fomc- 
timea follow's the imprudent ufl of antimuniaU ; and 
that it may be advantagroufly acuated with the more 
acrid purgatives, or ant imonial emetics, or employed to 
abate their force. Vallifnicri relates, that tlie purga- 
tive virtue of this medicine is lemarkably promoted 
by marina ; that a mixture of four <1 rants of caflia and 
two .of manna, purges as much as twelve drams of caflia 
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or thirty-two of manna alone. Sennertus ohferves, 
that the urine is apt to be turned of a green colour 
by the ufe of caflia : and foinetimes, where a large 
quantity' has been taken, blackifh. This drug given 
name to an officinal elc&uary, and is an ingredient alfo 
in another. 

2. The caflia fenna is a flirubby plant cultivated in 
Perfia, Syria, and Arabia, for the leaves, which forma 
confide: able article of commerce. They arc ol an ob- 
long figure, ftiarp-pointed at the end.;, about a quarter 
of an inch broad, and not a full inch in length, of 4 
lively yellow iffi green colour, a faint not very diugrec- 
blc fmell, and a fubacrid, bitteriih, naufeous tafte. 
They are brought from the above places, dried and 
picked from the ftalks, to Alexandria in Egypt, and 
thence imported into Europe. Some inferior forts are 
brought from Tripoli and other places; thefe may 
cafily be diftinguilhed by their being either narrower, 
longer, and (harper pointed ; or larger, broader, and 
round pointed, with futall prominent veins ; or large 
and obtufe, of a frefh green colour, w ithout any yellow 
call. Senna is a very ufeful cathartic, operating mild- 
ly, and yet efic&ually ; and, if jtidtciottfly doled and 
managed, rarely occalioning the ill confeqticaces which 
too frequently follow the exhibition of the ftrongcr 
purges. The only inconveniences complained of in 
this drug arc, its being apt to gripe, and its naufeous 
flavour. The griping quality depends upon a refinous 
fubftanre, which, like the other bodies of this clafs^is 
naturally difpofed to adhere to the coats of the intef- 
tines. The more this refin is divided by fuch matters 
as take oft' its tenacity, the left aihefive, and ccnfc- 
quently the lefs irritating and griping it will prove ; 
and the lefs it is divided, the more griping : hence 
fenna given by itfelf, or infuftons made in a very frnall 
quantity of fluid, gripe feverdy, and purge lefs than 
when diluted by a large portion of fuitablc menftruum, 
or divided by mixing the sufkifion with oily cmulfions. 
The ill flavour of this drug is laid to be abated by the 
greater watcr-figwort : but we cannot conceive that 
this plant, whole fmell is manifeftly fetid and its tafte 
naufeous and bitter, can at all improve thofe of fetma : 
Other* recommend bohea tea, though neither has thi* 
any confiderable effect. The frnall of fenna rcfidcs in 
its more volatile parts, and may be difeharged by 
lightly boiling infuftons of it made in water : the li- 
quor thus freed from the peculiar flavour cf the fenna, 
may be cafily rendered grateful to the talle, by the 
addition of any proper aromatic tincture or diftitlcd 
water. The colleges both of London and Edinburgh 
have given fever*! formula: for the exhibition of this 
article, fuch a a thofe of infufion, powder, tincture, and 
electuary. The dofe of fer.na iu fubftancc, is from a 
fcruple to a dram : in infufion, from one to three or 
four drams. It has been cuitomary to rejcdl the pc* 
dicles of the leaves of fenna as of little or no ufe : 
Geoffrey however obferves, that they arc not much in- 
ferior in efficacy to the leaves thcmfdves. The pods 
or feed-veftitU met with among the fenna brought to 
us, arc by the college of Bruffcls preferred to the leaves: 
they arc lc& apt to gripe, but proportionably lefs pur- 
gative. 

LASUA-Lignta. See Laukus. 

CASSIDA, in botany. Scutellaria. 

Cassida, iu zoology, a genus of infedts belonging 
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C.ffitner f 0 the order of coleoptera. The feelers arc like threads 
Caffine ^ut dicker on ^e the elytra are marinated; 

, and the head is hid under the thorax ; from which hilt 

PUe circumftancc is derived the name of the genus. Fo- 
CXVI. reign countries afford many fine fpccics of them. 
Thofc wc meet with in thefe part* have fomething 
fingular. Their larva, by tile help of the two prong* 
which are to be found at its hinder extremity, make* 
itfelf, with its own excrements, a kind of umbrella, 
that (belters it from the fun and rain. When this 
umbrella grows over-dry, it parts with it for a new one. 
This larva call* its llough levctal times. Thilllcs and 
vcrticillated plant* arc inhabited by thefe infects. There 
is one fpecics, of which the remarkable chryfalis re- 
fcmblcs an armorial efcuichcon. It is that which pro- 
duces our variegated calfida, and is a very lingular one. 
Numbers of them are found on the lidc of ptmd», up- 
on the wild elecampane. 

CASSIM ER, or Cas i m k* , the name of a thin tweet- 
ed woollen cloth, much in f.dhion for fuminer ufe. 

CASS IMIRE or Cash mike. See Cash mike. 

CASS 1 NE, in botany; A genus of the trigynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria dafs of plant* ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 23d order, 
Dumnf*. The calyx is quinquepartite ; the petals are 
live ; and the fruit is a trifpermous berry. There arc 
three fpccies, all of them natives of warm climates. 

Of thefe the moll remarkable is the yapon, which is 
a native of the maritime parts of Virginia and Caroli- 
na. It rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, fend- 
ing out branches from the ground upward, garnillicd 
with fpcar-lhaped leaves placed alternately, which con- 
tinue green through the year. The (lowers are pro- 
duced in clofe whorls round the branches, at the ioot- 
ftalks of the leaves ; they arc white, and divided into 
five parts, almoil to the bottom. The berries are of 
a beautiful red colour, and as they continue moil part 
of the winter upon the plants without being touched 
by the birds, we may rcafonably conclude that they arc 
poffefled of a poifonous quality ; as few of the wliole- 
lomc innocent fruits efcape their depredations. The 
Indians, however, have a great veneration for this 
plant, and at certain fcafons of the year come in great 
numbers to fetch away the leaves. On fnch occaiiont 
their ufual cuftom, fays Miller, is to make a fire upon 
the ground, and, putting 011 it a great kettle full of 
water, they throw in a large quantity of yapon leaves; 
and when the water has boiled fufficicntly, they drink 
large draughts of the decoflion out of the kettle ; 
which fcldorn fails to vomit them very feverely. In 
this manner, however, they continue drinking and vo- 
miting for three days together, until they imagine 
thcmldvcs fufficieutly cleanfed ; they then gather eve- 
ry one a bundle of the (hrub, and carry it home with 
them. — In the operation of thefe leaves by vomiting, 
thofe who have tailed of them fay, that there is no 
uncafy fenfation or pain. The matter difeharged 
comes away in a full llream by the mouth, without 
any violence, or fo much as difpoling the patient to 
reach, or decline his head. The Spaniards who live 
near the gold mines of Peru, are frequently obliged to 
drink an infufion of this herb in order to moiften their 
breads ; without which they are liable to a foil of 
fufFocation, from the ftrong metallic exhalations that 
arc cuutii.aahy proceeding from the mines. In Para* 
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guay, the Jcfuits make a great revenue by importing CdLd 
the leaves of this plant into many countries under the 
name of Paraguay or South-fea tea, which is there \ 

drank in the fame manner as that of China or Japan 
is with us. It is with difficulty preferred in England. 

CASSINI (Johannes Dominicus), a mod excellent 
ailmnomcT, born at Piedmont in 163$. His early 
proficiency in ailronomy procured him an invitation 
to be mathematical profctTor at Bologna when he was 
no more than 1 5 years of age : and a comet appear- 
ing in 1653, hr difeovered that comets were not ac- 
cidental meteors, but of the fame nature, and probt- 
My governed by the lame law.;, as the planets. In 
the fame year he folvcd a problem given up by Ken* 

Ier and BuUialJus as infolvablc, which was, to deter- 
mine geometrically the apogee and eccentricity of a 
planet from its true and mean place. In 1663, he 
was appointed infpcClor-gvncral of the fortifications of 
the calllc of Uthino, and had afterwards the care of 
all the rivers in the eccleliaftical Hite ; he Hill however 
profocutcd his agronomical (Indies, by difeovering the 
revolution of Mars round his own axis ; and, in 1 60 6> 
publithcd his theory of Jupiter’s fulcllite*. Cafiiui 
was invited into France by I.ouis XIV. in 1669, where 
he fettled as the firfl profeffor in the royal obferva- 
tory. In 1677 he demand rated the line of Jupiter’s 
diurnal rotation ; and in 1684 difeovered four more 
fatcllites belonging to Saturn, Huygens having found 
one before, tic inhabited the royal obfervatery at 
Paris more than forty years ; and when he died in 
1712, was fucceeded by his only fon James Caffioi* 

CASSIODORUS (Marcus Aurelius), feet clary of 
(late to Theodoric king of the Goths, w as bora at Squil- 
lacc, in the kingdom of Naples, about the year 470. 

He was conful in 314, and was in great credit under 
the reigns of Athalaric and Vitigcs; but at (evenly 
years of age retired into a monallery in Calabria, when: 
lie arnufed himfclf in making fun-dials, water hnas- 
glafics, and perpetual lamps. He alfo formed a libra- 
ry ; and competed fcvcral works, the bed edition of 
which is that of father Caret, printed at Rouen iu 
1679.. 'lliofc moll t deemed arc his Divine Inllitu- 
tioris, and his treat ife on the Soul, lie died about the 
year 562. 

CASSIOPEIA, io. fabulous hiftory, wife to Co 
phtus king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda. 

She thought hcrfclf more beautiful than the Nereides, 
who delired Neptune to revenge the affront ; fo that 
he lent a fea-monJter into the country, which did muck 
harm. To appeafe the god, her daughter Androme- 
da was expofed to the moniler, but was refeued by 
Perfcus ; who obtained of Jupiter, that Caffiopcia 
might be placed after his death among the dare; hence 
the oondcllation of that name. 

Cassiopeia, in ailronomy, ono of the condcllations 
of the northern hemifphcrr, fituated next to Crpheus. 

In 1572, there appeared a new* liar in this condclla- 
tion, which at fim furpafied in magnitude and bright- 
nefs Jupiter himfclf ; but it diminidied by degrees, and 
at lait difappeared, at the end of eighteen months. It 
alarmed all the adronomers of that age, many of whom 
wrote differtations on it ; among the reft Tycho Brahe, 

Kepler, Maurolycus, Lycctus, Gramineus, 6c c. Bcza, 
the landgrave of Htfic, Rofa, 3 cc. w*rote to prove it a 
comet, and the fame which appeared to the Magi at 

the 
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Ca«» the birth of Jefus Cbritl, and that it came to declare 

J 1 hit fecond coming : they were anfwered on this fuh- 

* ^ w * r ‘ »eA by Tycho. The flars in the conftellation CnFo- 
peia, in Ptolemy** Catslogue, are thirteen ; in H ve- 
lius’s thirty-feven ; in Tycho’*, forty-fix 5 but in the Bi 1- 
tannic Catalogue, Mr JlamfUad makes them fifty-five. 

CASS (St in antiquity, a plated or metalline helmet j 
different from th <gatea t which was of leather. 

CASSITERIA, in the hiftory of foffils, a genus 
of cryftals, the figures of which arc influenced by an 
admixture of fome particles of tin. 

The cafiitcria are of two kinds j the whitilh pellu- 
cid cafliterion, and the brown cafliterion. The firft 
is a tolerably bright and pellucid cryrtal, and feldom 
fubjeft to the common blemiihcs of cryfLl : it is of a 
pertett and regular form, in the figure of a quadrila- 
teral pyramid; and is found in Dcvonlhire and Cornwall 
principally, lire brown cafliterion is like the former in 
figure : it is of a very fmooth and glurty furface, and is 
a Ifo found in great plenty in Dcvonlhire and Cornwall. 

CASSTTER 1 DKS ( 4 nc. geog.) f aclujlcr ofiflands 
to the weft of the Land’s Eud j oppolite to Ccltibri ia, 
( Pliny) ; famous for their tin, which he calls eamtu/um 
glvnfvm i formerly open to none hut the Phoenicians* 
who alone carried on this commerce from Cades, con- 
cealing the navigation from the reft of the world, 
(Strabo). The appellation is from Cafilerot t the 
name for tin in Greek. Now thought to be the Stil- 
ly 1 flands, or Sortings, (Camden). 

CASSIUS (Spunus), a renowned Roman general 
and conful, whole enemies *1 ruling him of atpiring to 
royalty, he was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, 
485 years before Chrift ; after having thrice enjoyed 
the consular dignity, been once general of the horfe 
under the firtl dictator that was created at Rome, and 
twice received the honour of a triumph. 

Cassius (Longinus), a celebrated Roman lawyer, 
Unimlhtd 113 years before Cbrift- Hs was fo in- 
flxihtr a judge, that his tribunal was called the Rock 
of the nn traded. It is from the judicial (event y of 
tfus Caflius, that very Icvcrc judges have beet, called 
(,'ojSani. 

Cassius (Caiut), one of the murderers of Julius 
Csefar : after his defeat by Mark Anthony at the bat- 
tle of Philippi, he ordered one of hi* freed-men to put 
him to death with hu own fword, 41 years before 
Chrift. See Rome. 

CASSOCK, or Cimai, a kind of robe or gown, 
wore over the retl of the habit, particularly by the 
clergy. The word caflbck comes from the French 
lefaques an horfeman’s coat. 

CASSONADE, in commerce, calk fugar, or fugar 
put into calks or chert 1 ', after the firft purification, but 
which has not been refined. It is fold either in pow- 
der or in lumps; the whitrft, and that of. which the 
lumps are largrft, is the heft. Many imagine it to 
fwceten more than loaf I'ugar ; but it is certain that it 
yield* a great deal more feum. 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology. See Struthio. 

CASSUMAR, in tbc Materia Medica, a root ap- 
proaching to that of zedoary. 

It is cardiac and fudorific, and famous in nervous 
cafes ; it is alfo an ingredient in many corapoGtions, 
and is prefer ibed in powders, bolufcs, aud inflations. 
Its dofe is from five to fifteen grains. 


CASSUMBAZAR, a town of India, in Alia, fi- Caflumba- 
mated on the river Ganges, in the province of Bengal. *U 
E. Long. 57. and N. L»t. 14. Cl!l * 

CAST is peculiarly ufed to denote a figure or fmall - - ^ 
flatue of bronze. See Bronze. 

Cast, among founders, is applied to tubes of wax 
fitted in divers parts of a mould of the fame matter ; 
by means of which, when the wax of the mould is re- 
moved, the melted metal is conveyed into all the parts 
which the wax before poflefled. 

Cast, alfo denotes a cjl ndrical piece of brafs or 
copper, flit in two, lengthwife, ufed by the founders 
in land, to form a canal or conduit ii; their moulds, 
whereby the metal may be conveyed to ihc different 
pieces intended to be cart. 

Cast, among plumbers, denotes a little brazen fun- 
nel at one end of a mould, for calling pipes without 
foldcring, by means of which the melted metal is pour- 
ed into the mould. 

Cast, or Ca/Hr, in fpeaking of the eaftem affairs, 
denotes a tribe, or number of families, of the fame 
rank and profeffion. The divifion of a nation into 
carts chiefly obtains in the dominion* of the Great 
Mogul, kingdom of Bengal, ifland of Ceylon, and the 
great pcninfula oppofite thereto. In each of thefe 
there are, according to father Martin, four principal 
calls, tvt. the cart of the hramint % which is the nril 
and moil noble ; the cart of the rajm t or prince*, who 
pretend to he descended from divers royal families * 
the call of the choutret , which comprehends all the 
artificers ; and that of the pariat, the toweit and mart 
contemptible of all : t bough Henry Lord, it mull be 
obferved, divides the Indians about Sutat into four ru/ 7 .-, 
fomcwliat differently from Martin, vm, into hramha, 
or priclls ; cuttcry , or foldicrs ; Jhuddery , which wc c«ul 
banians, or merchants ; and the mechanics or 

artificers. Every art and trade U confined to its pio- 
per tajU nor is allowed to be exercifed by any but thofc 
whofe fathers profefled the fame. So that a taylor’s 
fon can never rife to be a painter, nor a painter’s foa 
fall to be a taylor ; though there arc fome employ- 
ments thst are proper to all the carts, e.g. every body 
may be a foldier, or a merchant. There are alfo di- 
vers calls which are allowed to till the ground, but not 
all. The call of pariat is held infamous, in fo much 
that it is a difgrace to have any dealings or converf*- 
tion with them * and there are fome trades in the call 
of chovtretf which debafe their profeffors almoft to the 
fame rank. Thus fhoemakers, and all artificers in lea- 
ther, as alfo filhcrmen, and even Ihepherds, are reputed 
no better than pariat . 

CASTAGNO( Andrea Dal), hiftorical painter, was 
bom at a fmall village called Cartagno, belonging to 
the territory of Tufcany, in 1409; and being depri- 
ved of his parents, was employed by his uncle to at- 
tend the herds of cattle in the fields j but, having ac- 
cidentally feen an ordinary painter at work in the 
country, he obferved him for fome time with furprife 
and attention, and afterwards made fuch efforts to imi- 
tate him, as adonilhcd all who faw his productions. 

The extraordinary genius of Andrea became at lail a 
common topic of difeeurfe in Florence ; and fo far 
excited the curiofity of Bcmardctto de Medici, that 
he fent for Andrea \ and perceiving that he had pro 
mifing talents, he plsccd him under the care of the 
Ff 3 belt 
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mafters who were at that time in Florence. An- 
» Ca * °* drea diligently purfued his ft udies, devoted himfelf en- 
tirely to practice under the direction of his inftrudors, 
became particularly eminent in defign, and in a few 
years made fo great a progrefa, that he found as much 
employment as he could polfibly execute. He painted 
only in diftemper, and fiefco, with a manner of colour- 
ing that was not very agreeable, being rather dry and 
hasd j till he learned the fecrct of painting in oil from 
Domenico Venctiano, who had derived h«s knowledge 
of that new difeovery from Antoncllo da McQina. An- 
drea was the firft of the Florentine artiils who painted 
in oil ; but although he was in the highcfl degree in- 
• debted to Domenico for difdofmg the fecrct, yet he 
fecretly envied the merit of the man w'ho taught him 
^hc art ; and bccaufe his own works feemed to be 
much lefs admired than thofc of Domenico, he deter- 
mined to affaffinate his friend and benefaftor. He 


CASTALTUS foxs, (Strabo, Paufanlas) ; Cafci j- Ciwih 
Ra, (Pindar, Virgil J : A fountain at the foot of mount ■ 
ParnafTus, in PHocis, near the temple of Apollo, or 
near Delphi ; facred to the Mufes, thence called Capa- ' ' 
Tides. Its murmurs were thought prophetic, (Nonnus, 
Lucian.) 

CASTANEA, in botany. See Fagus. 

CASTANETS, Castagxettes, or Castanet- 
tas, a kind of tnufical inllrument, wherewith the 
Moors, Spaniards, and Bohemians, accompany their 
dances, farobatids, and guittars. It confills of two 
little round pieces of wood dried, and hollowed in 
manner of a fpoon, the concavities whereof arc placed 
on one another, faftened to the thumb, and heat from 
time to time with the middle finger, to dirc& their 
motion and cadences. The cqflaneU may be beat eight 
or nine times in the fpace of one mcafurc, or fecund 
of a minute. 


executed his defign with the utmod ingratitude and 
treachery (for Domenico at that time lived with him, 
and painted in partnerihip with him), and he (tabbed 
him at a corner of a direct fo fecretly, that he efcaped 
unobferved, and unfufpeCtcd, to his own houfe, where 
he conipofedly fat down to work ; and thither Dome- 
nico was foon after conveyed, to die in the arms of his 
murderer. The real author of fo inhuman a tratifac- 
tion was never difeovered, till Andrea, through rc- 
morfc of confidence, difclofed it on his death-bed, in 
1480. He finiihed fevcral confidcrablc works at Flo- 
rence, by which he gained great riches, and as great a 
reputation; but when his viHanous mi fcondull became 
public, his memory was ever after held in the utmoft 
detedation. The mod noted work of this mailer is 
in the hall of juft ice at Florence, reprefenting the 
execution of the confpiraturs againft the houfe of 
Medici. 

CASTALIO (Scbaftian), was born at Chetillon, 
on the Rhone, in tfic year 15*5* Calvin conceived 
fuch an-edeem and frienddlip for him, during the ftay 
he made at Strafburg in 1540 and 1541, that he lodg- 
ed him fomc days at his houfe, and procured him a re- 
gent’s place in the college of Geneva. Cailalio, after 
continuing in this office near three years, was forced 
to quit it in the year 1544, on account of fume parti- 
cular opinions which he held concerning Solomon’s 
fong, and ChrifPs defeent into hell. He retired to 
Bal'd, where he was made Greek profcfibr, and died 
in that place in I C64, aged 48. He incurred the 
high difpleafure of Calvin and Theodore Beza, for 
differing with them concerning prcdcllination and the 
punilhinent of heretics. His works are very confidc- 
rablc, both on account of their quality and number. 
In 154 5, be printed at Bafil four books of dialogues, 
containing the principal hiftories of rhe bihlc in ele- 
gant Latin ; fo that youth might thereby make a pro- 
ficiency' in piety and in the Latin tongue at the fame 
time. But his principal work is a Latin and French 
tranfiation of the feriptures. He began the Latin 
tranflntion at Geneva in 1542, and finiihed it at Bafil 
in 1550. It was printed at Bafil in 1551, and dedi- 
cated by the author to Edward VI. king of England. 
The French verfion was dedicated to Henry II. of 
France, and primed at Bafil in 1555. The fault which 
has been moil generally condemned in his Latin tranf- 
iation, is the affe&ation of ufing only claflicai terms. 


CASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, fituated 03 
the river Uiuia, which diyidcs Chriflendom from 
Turkey. E. Long. 17. 20. N. Lat. 45. 40. It if 
fubjeel to the Houfe of Audi ta. 

CASTEL (Lewis Betrand), a learned Jcfuit, »va$ 
born at Montpellier in 1688, and entered among the 
jefuits in 1703. He ftudied polite literature in hil 
youth ; and at length applied himfelf entirely to the 
ftudy of mathematics and natural philofophy. He 
didinguifhed himfelf by writing on gravity ; the ma- 
thematics; and on the mufic of colours, a very whim* 
deal idea, which he took great pains to reduce to 
prafiice. HU piece on gravity, entitled Trait e dg la 
Penfattur wiverfeUe , was printed at Paris, in 1 7 24. 
He afterwards publifiicd his Muthanatu/ur stviverfeUt ; 
which occafioned his being unanimoufiy chofen a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, without thq 
lead foiicitation. He was alfo a member of the aca- 
demics of Bourdcaux and Rouen : but his Clavstin 
oiuLiire made the moll noife ; and he fpent much 
time and cxpcncc in making an haipfichord for the 
eye, but without fucccfs. He alfo wrote for and a* 
gaind Sir Ifaac Newton, and publithcd fevcral other 
works 1 the principal of which are, Le Plan du Mn~ 
tisenuithjuc abregie t and a trcalife entitled Gptiyue ties 
Cdours. He led a very exemplary life, and died in 
> 757 - 

CASTELAMARA, a town of Italy, in the king* 
dora of Naples, and in the hither Principato, with a 
bilhop’s fee, and a good harbour. E. Long. 14. 23, 
N. Lat. 41. 40. 

CASTEL-aragosese, a Arong town of Italy, in 
the idand of Sardinia, with a bilhop’s fee, and a good 
harbour. It is feated on the N. W. coall of the idand, 
in E. Long. 8. 37. N. Lat. 40. 56. 

Cas TFL-B sartfO) a town of Portugal, and capital 
of the province of Beira ; feated on the river Lyra, 
35 mile N. W. of Alcantara. W. Long. 8. o. N. Lat. 
39 * 35 - 

Cas TKL-F ratuo, a itiy fmall, but wed-fortified fron- 
tier town of the Bologncfe, in Italy, belonging to 
the Pope. 

Cas riL-de- Plde, a fmall ftrong town of Alentejo. 
It was taken by Philip V. W. Long. 6. 25. N. Lat. 

39 * 1 , 

CAiTFi-Folit, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, feat- 
ed ou an in act Able eminence, between Giron ne and 

Camprcdon, 
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QaftclG:* Campmlon, about 15 mile* from each, and near the 

dolpho r j vcr jyq, 

Caftellirio. C.istr.L~Gandolpko t a town of Italy, in the terri- 
« v tory of the church, with a caitle, to which the Pope 
retires in the fummer fenfon ; 10 miles S. by E. of 
Rome. F« Long. 1 2. 46. N. Lat. 41-44. 

C-«m*AVw, a ftrong town of Dalmatia, fubjefl 
to the Venetians ; feated or. the gulph of Cataio, in 
E. Long. 18. 45. N. Lat. 42. 2 y. 

CjsTfL-RoiIngit a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Tra-los- Monte:;, in W. Long. 7. I. N.41. o. 

C 4 t 9 tBL*NgW‘Jc'CarfngnaM 9 a town of Italy, in the 
Modem, fir, with a tlrong fortrefs. It is the capital of 
the valley of Carfagnana ; and feated on the river 8er- 
chio, 1 7 miles above Lucca. 

Cmtbl d/I Oro, a fmall i/land in the Tufean Sea, 
in the gulph of Naples, near a town of that name, to 
which it is joined by a Hone bridge. The fortrcfi* is 
called Caltci del Ovo, in which there is always a good 
garrifon. 

CASTELBAR, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Mayo, and province of Connaught, 35 miles N. of 
Galway. W. Long. 9. 25. N. I .at. 53. 43. 

CASTE LL (Edmund) D. D. a learned Englifli di- 
vine of the 17th century, diftinguifhed by his (kill in 
the caftern languages. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge ; where he was mailer of Catharine hall, and 
Arabic profclTor ; and was at length canon of Canter- 
bury. He had the greateft lhavt in the Polyglott bible 
of London; and wrote the Heptciglotton pro fepiem Orim- 
talilvs , life, On this excellent work., which occupied 
a great part of liis life, he bellowed incredible pains 
and ex pence, even to live breaking of his confutation, 
and exhauiling of his fortune, having expended no 
lefs than 12,000/. upon that work. At length, when 
it was printed, the copies remained unfold upon his 
hands. He died in 1685; and lies buried in the 
church-yard of Higham Gohyon in Bedfordshire*, of 
which he was tedor. It appear* frem the infeription 
on his monument, which he erefted in his lifetime, 
Hint he was chaplain to Charles II. He bequeathed 
all his oriental manuferipts to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, -on condition that his name Ibculd be written 
on every copy in the collection. 

CASTELLA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, 
about five miles north-call of the city of Mantua. E. 
Long. 1 1 . 1 5. N. Lat. 43. 30. 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or charge 
in Poland : The caftclhuw arc fenaton of the king- 
dom, but feiutors only of the lower dafs, who, in 
diets, fit on low feats, behind the palatines, or great 
Senators. They are a kind of lieutenants of provin- 
ces, and command a part of the palatinate under the 
palatine. 

CASTELLA NY, the territory belonging to any 
city or town, chiefly ufed in France and I'ianders : 
Thus we fay, thecaftellany of Lifle, Ypres, &e. 

CASTELLAR 1 US, the keeper, or curator, of a 
caftellitra. Gruter gives an ancient fepulchrol inferip- 
tion in memory of a cafltllartxu. 

CASTELLATIO, in middle age writers, the 
a& of building a caitle, or of fortifying a houfe, 
Jtnd rendering it a caitle. — By the ancient Engliih 
laws, caftellation was prohibited without the king's 
dpreial licence. 


CASTELLI (Bernard), an Italian painter, was 
born at Genoa in 1557; and excelled in colouring nrt 

in portraits. He was the intimate friend of TaTfo, * 1 V nr ; 
and took upon himfclf the talk of defigning and etch- 
ing the figures of his Jerufalcm Delivered. He died 
at Genoa in t ^29. 

Valerio Cailelli, one of his tons, was born at Ge- 
noa in 1625, and furpalfcd his father. lie particu- 
larly excelled in paiating battles ; which he compoftd 
with fp rit, ar.d executed them with fo pleafing a va- 
riety, and fo great freedom of hand, as gained hins* 
univerfal apphtufe. His horfes are admirably drawn,, 
thrown into attitudes that are natural and becoming, 
full of motion, action, and life. In that ftyle of 
painting he fiiowcd all the tire of Tintoretto, uuited 
with the fine tafte of compofition of Paolo Veroneft. 

He died in 1659. The works of this mailer are not 
very frequent; bat they are defen edly he’d in very 
high efteem. It is lielicvcd that a greater number of 
hi* cafvl picture arc in the collections of the nobility 
and gentry of England, than in any other part of 
Europe. 

CASTELLORUM opfxatio, caflle-work, or fer- 
vice ar.d labour done by inferior tenant* for the build- 
ing and upholding of caitle* of defence; toward which 
fume g%ve perfonal affilhuicc, and others paid their 
contribution s. This was one of the three neceflaryt 
charges to which all lands among the Anglo-Saxons 
were exprtfsly fubjrft. 

CASTKLVETRO (Lewis), a native of Modena,, 
of the ;6tli century, famous for his Comm/nt on slri- 
Portia . He was profccutcd by the inquisition 
foi a certain hook of Mtlan&hcm, which he had tranf- 
lated into Italian. He retired to Baiil, where he 
died- 

CASTIGATION, among the Romans, thepum’ih- 
mrnt of an offender by blows, or beating with a wand 
or Twitch. Cailigation was chiefly a military punilh-- 
meut ; the power of inflicting which on the foldiery 
was given to the tribunes. Some make it of two kinds; 
one with a ftick or cane called fufigatio ; the other 
with rods, called fcgellaiio .* the latter was the moil 
di (honourable. 

CAST 1 GATORY for Scold?. A woman indic- 
ted for being a common fcold, if convicted, fhall be 
placed in a certain engine of correction, called the 
trtbuckdy afhgatory, or rucking fool ; whit!*, in the 
Saxon language, fignifics the fc aiding jlool ; though now 
it is frequently corrupted into the ducking fool ; bc- 
caufe the refiduc of the judgment is, that, when fhe 
is placed therein, flic fhall be plunged in water for her 
punifhment. 

CASTIGLIONE (Giovanni Benedetto), a cele- 
brated painter, was born at Genoa in 1616. His 
firft matter was Gio-Battifta Pagri. Aftmvards he 
ftudied under Andrea Ferrari; and laftly perfected him- 
felf from the inftruftiona of Anthony Vandyck, who 
at that time re Tided at Genoa. He painted portraits, . 
historical pieces, landfcapea, and cattles: In Lhc latter of 
which he is faid chiefly to have excdleJ; a* alio in fairs, 
markets, and all kinds of rural feenes. 13 y this mailer 
we have alfo a great number of etchings, which are all 
fpirited, free, and full of latte. The effett is, in general, 
powerful and pleafing ; and many of them have a more 
bacmouiitd and fmiihcd appearance, than is uiuel from 
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< CSifJgKfinc the point, fo little aCillcd by the graver. His draw- Proper Carthagera, St Martha, Rio dc la Hacba, Gii* 
Cafiilc-dc- ' n & na ^vd figure, though hy uo means correct, Vcntfoela, New Andalufia,Popay:in, and the new king- ^ 

Oro" * s not withllan ding managed in a llyk that indicate drnn of Granada. ^ 

u- — the hand of tlie mailer. CASTILLAN, or Castillane, a gold coin, cur- 

Hia fon, Franerfeo , wus bred under himfolf, and rent in Spain, and worth fourteen rials and fixteen 
excellcditithc fame fubjc&s; and it is thought that many denier r. 

good paintings which are aferibed to Benedetto, and Ca still as is alfo a weight ufed in Spain for weigh- 

arc frequently feen at fales, or in modern collections, ing gold. It is the hundredth pail of a pound Spa- 
arc copies after him by his fon Franccfco, or perhaps niih weight What they commonly call a weight of 
originals of the younger Caftiglionr. gold in Spain, is always undcrltood of the caftillan. 

Castigliokk, a fmall, but ftrong town of Italy, CASTILLA RA, a town of the Mantuan in Italy, 
in Mantua, with a cafllc. It was taken hy the Get- fituated fix mile* north-caft of the city of Mantua. 


mans in 1701, and the French defeated the Im- 15 . Long. 11. 2J. N. Lat. 45. 20. 
peruliiU near it in 1706. E. Long. 10. 29. N. Lat. CASTILLON, a town of Perigort, in the pro- 
43. 23. vincc of Guienne in France, fituated on the river Dor- 

CASTIGLIONI (Balthasar), an eminent Italian doune, 16 miles call of Bourdirsux. W. Long. 2.40. 
nolle mrui, defeended from an ilhtflriou* and ancient N. Lat. 44. 50. 

family, and born at his own villa at Cafalico in the CASTING, in foundcry, the running a metal inta 
duchy of Milan in 1478. He lludied painting, fculp- a mould, prepared for that purpofr. 
tore, and architecture, as appears from a hook he C.fjff.vc of Meta!s 9 of Lttttrt , &e. Seethe 

wrote in favour of thefe arts; and excelled fo much article Faumbery. 


in them, that Raphael Urbino, and Buonirori, though C.utingm Sand or Earth is the running »f metals br- 
focomparablc art* ft s, never thought their work* com- tween two frames, or molds, filled with fund or earth, 
plctc without the approbation of. Count Calliglioni. wherein the figure tliat the metal is to take has been 
When he was 26 years of age, Guido Ubaldo, Duke imprefted tn trsu* % by means of the pattern, 
xf Urbino, font him amhafiador to Pope Jriltiis II. Casting, among fculptors, implies the taking of 
lie was fent upon a fecund embafiy to Louis XII. of Calls and impreflions of figure#, bulls, medals, leaves, &c. 
Fiance, and upon a third to Henry VII. of England. The method of taking of calls of figures and bulls 
After he had difpatched bis bufmefs here, he return- is moll generally by the life of plaflcr of Paris, /. t. 
cd, and began his celebrated work intitlcd the Gear- tdabaftcr calcined by a gentle heat. The advantage of 
tier; which he completed at Rome in 1516. This tiling this fub fiance preferably to others, i>, that net- 
work is full of moral and political inftru&ion ; and if withflanding a flight calcination reduces it to a pul- 
see feck for the Italian tongue in perfection, it is find verine Rate, it becomes again a tenacious and cohering 
to be nowhere better found than in this performance, body, by being moiilened with water, and afterwards 
A verfion of this work, together with the original I- fullered to dry ; by which means either a concave or 
talian, was publ fhed at London in 1727, by A. P. a Convex figure may be given by a proper mold or 
Caftiglioni, a gentleman of the fame family, who re- model to it when wet, and retained by the kardrief* 
fided there under the patronage of Dr'Gibfoo bilhnp it acquires when dry : and from thefe qualities, it i$ 
of London. Count Caftiglioni was font by Clement VI I. fitted for the double purpofe of making both caftj, and 
to the court of the Emperor Charles V. in quality of molds fur forming thofe calls. The particular manner 
legate, and died at Toledo in 1 529. of making call* depends on the form of the fobjert to 

CASTILE (New),otThi Kingdom of Toiedo, hr taken. Where there are no projecting parts, it is 
a province of Spain, hounded on the north by Old very ii tuple and cafy ; sslikewifo where there arc fuch 
Caftile, on the cad by the kingdoms of Arragon Mid a* form only a right or any greater angle with the 
Valencia, on the foutli by that of Mutcia and Anda- principal furface of the body : but where parts project 
lufia, and on the welt by the kingdom of Leon. It in lclfor angles, or form a curve inclined towards the 
is divided into three parts; Argaria to the north, principal furface of the body, the work is more difticult. 
Mancha to the call, and Sierra to the fouth. Madrid The firll ftep to be taken is the forming the mold, 
is the capital. Both thefe provinces nre very well wa- In order to this, if the original or model be a bafs re- 
tered with rivers, and the air is generally pure and Eef, or any other piece of a fiat form, having its fur- 
h c.V.tliy ; but the land is mountainous, dry, and uncul- face firll well greafed, it mull Ik* placed on a proper 
rivaled, through the Jazicefs of the inhabitants. The table, and furrounded by a frame, the lulus of which 
north part produces fruits and wine, ar.d the fouth mull be at fuch a dillance from it as will fellow a pro- 
good pa (lures and fine wool. Thefe provinces arc di- per thicknefs for the Tides of the mold. As much 
vided' by a long chain of mountains, which ran from plaller as will be fufficicnt to cover and rife to fuch a 
call to weft. thickncfs as may give fufficient ftrength to the mold, 

Ca*.tii 9 (OM)% a province of Spain, with the title of as alfo to fill the hollow betwixt the frame and the 


a kingdom. It i. about 192 miles in length, and l ly 
in breadth ; bounded on the fouth by New Caftfle, 
on the call by Arragon and Navarre, on the north by 
Fife ay and Afturia, and on the well by the kingdom 
of Leon. Burgos is the capital town. 

CMtnt-dc-Gr 1 ), a large and fertile country in 
South America, lying to the weft of Oroonoko. It 
poraprchend* eight governments ; vir. Terra Firma, 

N'66. 4 


model, mull be moiftemd with water, till it be juil 
of fuch eonfillcnce as will allow it to be poured upon 
the model. This, mull !>c done as food as polfible ; 
or the plaftrr would concrete or fet, fo as to become 
more troubhfome in the working, or unlit to be ufed. 
The whole mull then be fuffered to remain in this 
condition, till the pbftcr has attained its hardnefs; 
and then the frame being taken away, the preparatory 
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Calling. cart or mold thus formed may be taken off from the 
1 *" fubjetl entire. 

Where the model or original fubjc& is of a round 
or creel fqfm, a different method mull be purfued ; 
and the mold mull be divided into fevcral pieces: or 
if the fubjed confifts of detached and projecting parts, 
it is frequently moft expedient to cad fuch parts fepa- 
ratclv, and afterwards join them together. 

Where the original fubjed or mold forms a round, 
or fpheroid, or any part of fuch round or fpheroid, 
more tl * • one half the pladcr mud be ufed without 
any frame to keep it round the model ; and mull be 
tempered with water to fuch a confidence, that it may 
he wrought with the hand like very foft patle ; but 
though it mud not be fo fluid as when prepared for 
flat figured models, it mud yet he as raoid as is com- 
patible with its cohering fufncicntly to hold together : 
and being thus prepared, it mud be put upon the mo- 
del, and comprcffed with the hand, or any flat indru- 
inent, that the parts of it may adapt themfclves, in the 
mod perfect manner, to thofe of the fubject, as well 

be compact with refpect to themfclves. When the 
model is fo covered to a convenient thicknefs, the 
whole mud Ik left at red till the plafler be fet and 
firm, fo as to bear dividing without falling to pieces, 
or being liable to he put out of its form by flight vio- 
lence : and it muff then he divided into pieces, in or- 
der to its being taken off from the model, by cutting 
it w ith a knife with a very thin blade ; arid being di- 
vided, mud he cautioufly taken off, and kept till dry : 
but it mud be always carefully obferved, before the 
feparation of the parts be made, to notch them crufs 
the joints, or lines of the divilion, at proper di dances, 
that they may with eafe and certainty be properly con- 
joined again ; which would be much more precarious 
end troublefomc without fuch directive marks. The 
art of properly dividing the molds, in order to make 
them fe pa rate from the model, requires mere dexterity 
and fkill than any other thing in the art of calling $ 
and does not admit of rules for the mod advantageous 
t undue! of it in ever)* cafe. Where the fubje«fl is of 
a round or fphcroidal form, it is bed to divide the 
mold into three parts, which will then eafily come off 
from the model ; and the fame will hold good of a 
cylinder or any regular curve figure. 

The mold being thus formed, and dry, nnd the 
parts put together, it muff be fiill greaftd, and placed 
in fuels a pofitiun that the hollow nwv lie upwards, 
and then tilled with pladtr mixed with water, in the 
fume proportion and manner as was directed for the 
calling the mold : and when the tall is pc rfctl I y fet 
and dry, it mud be taken out of the mold, and re- 
paired where it fs necefiV.ry ; which finiihes the ope- 
ration. 

This is all that is required with rtfpefl to fubjeets 
where the finrfaees have the regularity above men- 
tioned : but where they form curves which intfrfeff 
each other, the conduct of the operation mull be va- 
ried with refped to the manner of taking the call of 
the mold from off the fubjeft or model ; and where 
there are king projecting parts, fuch as legs or arms, 
they fhotild be wrought in feparate calls. The operator 
may eafily judge from the original fubje&s, what parts 
will come off together, and what require to be fepa- 
latrd : the principle of the whole coufilts only in this, 
Voi. IV. Part I, 


that where under-workings, as they arc railed, occur, Catting 
that is, wherever a ft might line drawn from the bans — nr— 
or.infertion of any projection, would be cut or eroded 
by any part of fuch projc&ion, fuch part cannot be 
taken off without a divilion ; which mull be made ci- 
ther in the place where the projection would crufs the 
ftnught line ; or, as that is frequently difficult, the 
whole projection mult be fepa rated from the main 
body, and divided alfo length wife into two parts : nnd 
where there are no projections from the principal fur- 
faces, but the body is fo formed as to render the fur- 
face a compofition of fuch curves, that a Untight line 
being drawn parallel to the furfacc of one part would 
be cut by the outline, in one or more places, of ano- 
ther part, a divilion of the whole flmuld be made, fo 
as to reduce the parts of it into regular curves, which 
muff then be treated bs fuch. 

In larger maffes, where there would otherwife be a 
great thicknefs of the plafter, a corps or body may be 
put within the mold, in order to produce a hollow in 
the call ; which both Caves the cxpcncc of the plafter, 
and renders the call lighter. 

This corps may be of wood, where the forming t 
hollow of a ftraight figure, or a conic.il one with the 
balis outward, will anfwcr the end : but if the cavity 
require to be round, or of any curve figure, the corps 
cannot be then drawn while entire ; and confcqurnt'y 
ihould be of fuch matter as may be taken out piece* 
meal. In this cafe, the corps is bell formed of clay) 
which mull be worked upon wires to give it tenacity, 
nnd fufpcndtd in the hollow of the mold, by croft 
wires lying over the mouth ; and when the plafter it 
fufficicntly fet to bear handling, the clay mull be 
picked out by a proper inftrument. 

Where it is defiled to render the plafter harder, the 
water with which it is tempered Ihould be mixed with 
parchment fixe properly prepared, which will make it 
very firm and tenacious. 

In the fame manner, figures, butts, £jV. may be 
call of lead, or any other metal, in the molds of pla* 

Her: only the expenoe of plafter, and the tedioufnrft * 

of its becoming fu (licit ntly dry, when in a very large 
mil ft, to bear the heat of melted met ah render the ufe 
of clay, compounded with fume other proper materials, 
preferable where large fuhjctls arc in quell ion. The 
clay, in this cafe, ihould be walked over till it be per- 
fcCtly free from gravel or Hones ; and then mixed with 
a third or more of fine fund to prevent its cracking ; 
or, intlcAd of land, coal-afllrs lifted fine may be ufed. 

Whither plafter or clay be employed for the calling in 
metal, it is extremely neerflaty to have the mold per- 
fectly dry ; otherwife the moifture, being rarified, will 
make an exploiion that will blow the metal out of the 
mold, and endanger the operator, or at lcaft crack the 
mold in fuch a manner as to frullrate the operation* 

Where the parts cf a mold are larger, or ptojeCt much, 
and confequemly require a greater tenacity of the 
matter they arc formed rf to keep them together, 
flocks of doth, prepared like thofe defigned for pa- 
per-hangings, or fine cotton plucked or cut till it i* 
very fhort, ihould be mixed with the afhes or fand be- 
fore they are added to the clay to make the compofi- 
tion for the mold. The proportion Ihould be accord- 
ing to the degree of cohcfion required : but a fmall 
quantity will anfwcr the end, if the other ingredient* 
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Cai Hag. of the compofuion be good, and the part# of the mold 
properly linked together by means ox the wires above 
dire&ed. 

There is a method of taking cafts in metals from 
fmall animals, and the parts of vegetables, which may 
be pra&ifed for fome puipofcs with advantage: par- 
ticularly for the decorating grottoes or rock -work, 
where nature is imitated. The proper kinds of animnls 
are lizards, fnakrs, frogs, birds, or infefti ; the calls 
of which, if properly coloured, will be cJtidi represen- 
tations of the originals. 

This is to be performed by the following method. 
A coffin or proper chell for forming the mold being 
prepared of clay, or four pieces of boards fixed toge- 
ther, the animal or parts of vegetables muff be fufpend- 
ed in it by a firing ; and the leaves, tendrils, or other 
detached parts of the vegetables, or the legs, wings, 
(jfr. of the animals, properly feparated and adjufied 
in their right pofition by a fmall pair of pincers: a due 
quantity of plafter of Paris and calcined talc, in equal 
quantities, with fome alumen pltimofum, muft then 
be tempered with water to the proper confidence for 
calling ; and the fubjctl from whence the call is to 
be taken, as alfo the Tides of the coffin, moitlened 
with fpirit of wine. The coffin or cheft muft then be 
filled with the tempered compofition of the platter 
and talc, putting at the fame time a piece of ftraight 
flick or wood to the principal part of the body of the 
fubjedl, and pieces of thick wire to the extremities of 
• the other parts, in order that they may form, when 
drawn out after the nutter of the mold is properly 
fit and firm, a channel for pouring in the melted me- 
tal, and vents for the air ; which other wife, by the 
rarefaction it would undergo from the heat of the me- 
tal, would blow it out or burfl the mold. In a fhort 
time the platter and talc will fet and become hard, 
when the ftick and wires may be drawn out, and the 
frame or coffin in which the mold was cait taken away : 
and the mold mud then be put firtl into a moderate 
heat, and afterwaids, when it is as dry as can be ren- 
dered by that degree, removed into a greater ; which 
may be gradually inerrafed till the whole be red-hot. 
The animal, or part of any vegetable, which was in- 
cluded in the mold, will then be burnt to a coal ; and 
may be totally calcined to afhes, by blowing for fome 
time gently into the channel and paffages made for 
pouring in the metal, and giving vent to the air, which 
will, at the fame time that it deftroys the remainder 
of the animal or vcgctahle matter, blow out the afhes. 
The mokl muft then be fuffered to cool gently ; and 
will be pcrfcdl ; the dcflru&ion of the fubfiancc of the 
aioitnal or vegetable having produced a hollow of a 
figure conrfpondcnt to it : but it may be neverthelcfs 
proper to fhake the mold, and turn it upfidc down, 
M alfo to blow with the bellows iato each of the air- 
vents, in order to free it wholly from any remainder of 
the afhes ; or, where there may be an opportunity of 
filling the hollow with quickfilvcr without cxpence, it 
will be found a very effectual method of clearing the 
Cavity, as all Juft, afhes, or fmall detached bodies will 
acceffarily rife to the furfacc of the quickfilver, and be 
poured out with it. The mold being thus prepared, it 
mult be heated very hot when ufed, if the call be made 
with copper or brafi : but a lefs degree will ferve for 
lead or tin : and the matter being poured in, the mold 


muft be gently (truck : and then fuffered to reft till it Cailny 
be cold : at which time it muft be carefully taken from 
the caft, but without the leaft force ; for fuch parts of 
the matter as appear to adhere more ftrongly, mult be 
foftened by foaking in water, till they be entirely loofen- 
ed, that none of the more delicate parts of the caft may 
be broken off or bent. 

Where the alumen plumofum, or talc, cannot eaft- 
ly be procured, the platter may be ufcd«alune ; but it 
is apt to be calcined by the heat ufid in burning the ani- 
mal or vegetable from whence the caft is tile and to 
become of too incohcring and crumbly a tenure : or, 
for chcapnefs, Sluibridge or any other good clay, wafb- 
ed over till it be perfectly fine, and mixed with an equal 
part of fand, and fome Hocki cut final!, may be employ- 
ed. Pounded pumicc-ftone and plaftcr of Paris, taken 
in equal quantities, and mixed with walked clay in the 
fame proportion, is faid to make excellent molds for this 
and parallel utes. 

Calls of metals, or fuch fmall pieces as arc of a lirai- 
lar form, may be made in plafter by the method directed 
for bafs relievos. 

Indeed there is nothing more required than to form 
a mold by laying them on a proper board ; and having 
furrounded them by a rim made of a piece of a card, or 
any other pafteboard, to fill the rim with foft tempered 
plaftcr of Paris; which mold, when dry, will fcivc for 
fcvcral calls. It is ni verthelefs a better method to form 
the mold of melted fulphur ; which will produce a 
(harper impreffion in the call, and be more durable than 
th'ftfe made of plaftcr. 

'l'he calls arc likewlfe frequently made of fulphur, 
which being melted muft b. treated exactly in the fame 
manner as the plaftcr. 

For taking calls from medals, Dr Lewis recora 
mends a mixture of flowers of brimilone and red 
lead: equal parts of thefe are to be put over the fir t*f 
in a laddie, till they fofien to the confidence of pip ; 
then they arc kindled with a piece of paper, and ftir- 
red for fome time. The vcffel being afterwards co- 
vered clofe, and continued on the fire, the mixture 
grows fluid in a few minutes. It is then to be poured 
on the metal, previoufly oiled aud wiped clean. The 
cafts arc very neat ; their colour fometimes a pretty 
deep black, fometimes a dark grey : they are very du- 
rable ; and when foiled, may be wafhed dean in fpirits 
of wine. 

Dr Lctfom recommends tin- foil for taking off cafts Afawdjf* 
from medals. The thinned kind is to be ufed. 
fhould be laid over the fubjedl from which the ienpref- 
fion is to be taken, and then rubbed with a brufh, the 
point of a (kewer, or a pin, till it has perfectly re* 
ceived the impreflion. The tin-foil lhould now be 
pared clofe to the edge of the medal, till it is brought 
to the fame circumference : the medal muft then be 
reverfed, and the tin-foil will drop off into a chip-box 
or mold placed ready to teccive it. Thus the con- 
cave fide of the foil will be uppermoft, and upon this 
plafter of Fairs, prepared in the ufual manner, may 
be poured. When dry, the whole is to be taken 
out, and the tin foil flicking on the plaftcr will give 
a pcrfedl reprefentation of the medal, aimoft equal in 
beauty to* filvcr. If tlie box or meld is a little larger 
than the medal, the plaftcr running round the tin- toil 
will give the appearance of a white frame or circular 
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Cafilng- border ; whence the new made medal will appear more 
r 1 neat and beautiful. 

Cafti may he made liktwife with iron, prepared 
in the following manner : “ Take any iron-bar, or 
piece of a fimilar form ; and having heated it red* 
hot, hold it over a vcITel containing water, and 
touch it very (lightly with a roll of fulphur, which 
will immediately diflblve it, and make it fall in drops 
into the water. As much iron as may be wanted 
being thus diflhlved, pour the water out of the vcf- 
fel ; and pick out the drops foimed by the melted 
iron from thofe of the fulphur, which contain little 
or no iron, and will be diftinguiftiablc from the other 
by their colour and weight. ” The iron will, by 
this means, be rendered fo fufible, that it will nm 
with left heat than is required to melt lead ; and may 
be employed for making cafts of medals, and many 
other fuch purpofet, with great convenience and ad- 
vantage. 

Irrprcffion* of medals, having the fame effeft as 
cads, may be made alfo of ifmglafs glue, by the fol- 
lowing means. Melt the ilinglafs, beaten, as when 
commonly ufed, in an earthen pipkin, with the ad- 
dition of as much water as will cover it, dining it 
gently till the whole is diffolvrd : then with a brufh 
of camel’s hair, cover the medal, which fhould be 
previoufly well cleanfed and warmed, and then laid 
horizontally on a board or table, greafed in the part 
around the medal. Let them reft afterwards till the 
glue be properly hardened ; and then, with a pin, 
raife the edge of it ; and feparate it carefully from 
the medal ; the -cart will he thus formed by the glue 
as hard as horn ; and fo light, that a tlumfand will 
fcarccly weigh an ounce. In order to render the re- 
lief of the medal more apparent, a fault quantity of 
carmihc may be mixed with the melted itinglafs ; or 
the medal may be previoufly coated with leaf-gold 
by breathing on it, and then laying it- on the leaf, 

. which will by that means adhere to it : but the ufc of 
leaf-gold is apt to impair a little the fharpnefs of the 
impreflion. 

Impreflions of medals may be likewife taken in 
putty ; but it (hould be the true kind made of calx of 
tin, and drying oil. Thcfc may be foimed in the 
molds, previoufly taken in plailer or fulphur*; or 
molds may be made in its own fubftaixe, in the man- 
ner diic&cd fur thofe of the plafter. Thefc impref- 
fions will be very (harp and hard ; but the gieateft 
difadvantage that attends them, is their drying very 
(lowly, and bring liable in die mean time to be da- 
maged. 

Impreflions of prints, or other engravings, may he 
taken from copper-plates, by deanfing them thorough- 
ly, and pouring plafter upon them : but the effeft in 
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plate being prepared as here dirc&cd, and laid on the C*flin£. 
paper properly moiftened, and either palled under the 
rolling-prcfs, or any other way ftrongly forced down 
on the paper, an impreflion of the engraving will be ob- 
tained. 

Imptcflion* may be likewife taken from cop- 
per-plates, either on plafter or paper, by means of 
the fmokc of a candle or lamp : if, inftead of rub- 
bing them with any colour, the plate be held over 
the candle or lamp till the whole furface become 
black, and then wiped i ff by the flat of the hand, or 
paper. 

Thrfe methods are not, however, of great ufc in the 
cafe of copper -plates, except where impreflions may 
be deiired on uccafions where printing-ink cannot be 
procured : but as they may be applied likewife to the 
taking impreflions from Inuff-boxes, or other engraved 
fuhje^ts, by which means dcligns may be inftantly bor- 
rowed by artifts or curious perfons, they may in fuch 
inllances be very ufcful. 

The expedient of taking impreflions by the fmoke 
of a candle or lamp may be employed alfo for bota- 
nical pur pules in the cafe of leaves, as a perfefit and 
durable reprefentation of not only the general figure, 
but the contexture and difpolition of the larger fibres, 
may l>c extern porancoufty obtained at any time. The 
fame may be neverthelefs done in a more perfe£t man- 
ner, by the ufc of linked oil, cither alone, or mixed 
with a fmall proportion of colour, where the oil can be 
conveniently procured : but the other method is valu- 
able on account of its being practicable at almotl all fel- 
loes, and in all places, within the time that the leaves 
will keep frefh and plump. In taking thcfc impreflions, 
it is proper to bruife the leaves, fo as to take off the 
projections of the Urge ribs, which might prevent the 
other parts from plying to the paper. 

Leaves, as alio the petals, or flower-leaves, of 
plants, may themfelvcs be preferved on paper, with 
their original appearance, for a conlidcrable length of 
time, by the following means. — Take a piece of paper, 
and rub it over with ifinglafs glue treated as above di- 
rctUd for taking impreflions from medals ; and then 
lay the leaves in a proper pofition on the paper. The 
glue laid on the paper being fet, brufh over the leaves 
with more of the fame ; and that being dry likewife, 
the operation will be iiniihed, and the leaves fo fccurcd 
from the air and moitUire, that they will retain their 
figure and colour much longer than by any other treat- 
ment. 

Butterflies, or other fmall animals of a fiat figure, 
may alfo be preferved in the fame manner. 

Casting is alfo foraetimes ufed for the quitting, 
laying, or throwing afide any thing ; thus deer cait 
their horns, fnakes their fkins, lobftcr* their (hells. 


this way is not ftrong enough for the eye ; and there- hawks their feathers, (jV. annually. 

fore the following method is preferable, where fuch Cajiing of j'calLxn is more properly called numbing or 

imf icflions on plafter aie dt fired. m mewing. 

Take vermilion, or any other o loured pigment, fine- A horfe caflt his hair, or coat, at Icaft once a-year, 
ly powdered, and rub it over the plate : then pafs a viz. in the fpring when he cafts his winter coat ; and 
folded piece of paper, or the flat part of the hand, over fometimes, at the clofe of autumn, he calls his fummer 
the plate, to take off the colour from the l»ght« or pans coat, in cafe he bag been ill kept. Horfe* alfo fome- 
where there is no engraving : the proceeding muft then times cnjl their hoofs, which happens frequently to 
be the fame as where no colour is ufed. This lad coach-horfes brought from Holland : thefe, being bred 
method is alfo applicable to the making of impirflions in a moift maifhy country, have their hoofs too flabby : 
of coppcr-platca on paper with dry colours: for the fo that coming into a drier foil, and lefs juicy proven- 
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C-nlirc, dtr, their booh fill off, and other* that arc firmer fuc- 
, C *“ c - . cced. 

' C.u t:ko a Co/t, denote* a mare’* proring abor- 

live. 

C.uriKC-Neti a fort of fiihing-net fo called, becaufe 
it is to be cujlt or thrown out ; which, when exactly 
done, nothing efcapes it, bui weeds and every thing 
within Irs extent are brought away. 

CASTLE, a fortrefs, or place rendered dcfenfiblc 
either by nature or art. It frequently rigniries with 
us the principal manfion of noblemen. In the time 
of Henry II. there were no lefa than n 15 callles in 
England, each of which contained a manor. 

Castle s t walled with done, and defigned for refi- 
dence a* well cs defence, are. for the mod part, ac- 
cording to Mr Grofe, of no higher antiquity than the 
conqueft: for although the Saxons., Romans, and ever, 
according to fome writers on antiquity, the ancient 
Briton*, had caftle3 built with done ; yet thefe were 
both few in number, and, at that period, through »e- 
gleft or invafions, either dciboyed, or fo much decayed, 
that little more than their ruins were remaining. This 
is afTertcd by many of our hidorians and antiquaries, 
and afligned as a reafon for the facility with which 
William made himfelf mailer of thi* country. 

<7 nff, ^ This circum dance was net overlooked by fo good 

tfjwtia •/ a general as the Conqueror ; who, cffrftiwdly to guard 
,£**£rW againd invafions from without, as well as to awe his 
5-^. newly acquired fuhjtcls, immediately began to cr<& 
Preface. cadlcs all over the kingdom, and likewife to repair and 
augment the old ones. Bcfidcs, as he had parcelled 
out the lands of the Englilh amongft his followers, 
they, to proteft ihemfclvcs from the refentment of 
thofe fo defpoiled, built ftrong hohis and callles on 
their eilates. This likewife caufed a conliderable in* 
ereafe of thtfe fortrtfles ; and the turhuler.t and un- 
filled Hate of the kingdom in the fucceeding reigns, 
ferved to multiply them prodigioufly, every baron or 
leader of a party building cadles ; infomuch, that to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of king Stephen, 
they amounted to the almod incredible number of 

f US- 
As the feudal fydem gathered drength, thefe cadles 
became the heads of baronies. Each caftlc was a ma- 
nor: and iu cadelain, owner, or governor, the lord cf 
that manor. Markets and fairs were di retied to be 
held there ; not only to prevent frauds in the king’s 
duties or cuftoms, but alfo as they were efteemed places 
where the laws of the land were obferved, and as fuch 
bad a very particular privilege. But this good order did 
not long lait : for the lords of cafUes began to arrogate 
to themfelves a royal power, not only within their 
callles, but likewife its environs ; exercifing judicature 
both civil and criminal, coining of money, and arbitra- 
rily feizingr forage and provifion for the fubfiltcnce of 
their garrifons, which they afterwards demanded as a 
right : at length their iufolence and opprefiion grew 
to fuch a pitch, that, according to William of New- 
bury, M thcic were in England as many kings, or ra- 
ther tyrants, as lords of callles and Matthew Paris 
flylcs them, very nefts of devils and dens of thieves. 
Cadles were not folcly in the pofleflion of the crown 
and the lay barnn*,but even bifhops had thefe fortrefles j 
though it feems to have been contrary to the canons, 
front a plea made ufc of in a general council, in favour 


of king Stephen, who had feized upon the ftrong C«fk 
cadles of the bifhsps of Liucoln and Salisbury. This " 
prohibition (if fuch ezided) was however very little 
regarded ; as in the following reigns many drong 
places were held, and even defended, by the ccclelia* 
dies : neither waj more obedience afterwards paid to 
a drcrcc made by the Pope at Viterbo, the filth of 
the kalends of June 1220, wherein it was ordained, 
that no pcrfnn in England (honld keep in hi* hands 
more than two of the king’s callles. 

The licentious behaviour of the garrifons of thefe 
places becoming intolerable, in the treaty between king 
Stephen and Henry II. when only duke of Normandy, 
it was agreed, that all the cadles built within a certain 
period IhouM be demulifticd ; in confequence of which 
many were aftttally razed, but not the number ilipu- 
latcd. 

The few, cadlcs in being under the Saxon govern- 
ment, were probrbly, on occaliun of war or invafioni, 
garrifoned by the national militia, and at other times 
Uightlr'guardcd by the domedics of the princes Of 
great per fonagts who redded therein; but after the 
eonqued, when all the etlates were converted into ba- 
ronies held by knight’s fcrvicc, caitlc-guard coming 
under that denomination, was among the duties to 
which particular tenants were liable. Fiora thefe 
fervices the bilhops and abbots, who till the lime of 
the Normans had held their lands in frank almofgn, 
or free alms, were, by this new regulation, not exempt- 
ed ; they were not indeed, like the laity, obliged to 
perfonal fcrvicc, it being fufficient that they provided tit 
and able perfons to officiate in their dead. This was how- 
ever at firll ftoutly oppoft d by Anfelm archbilhop of 
Canterbury ; who being obliged to rind iorre knights to 
attend king William Rufus in his wars in Walts, com- 
plained of it as an innovation and infringement of the 
rights and immunities of the cbuich. 

It was no uncommon thing for the Conqueror and 
the kings of thofe days, to grant edates to men of ap- 
proved fidelity and valour, on condition that they 
fhould perform cadle-guard in the royal callles, with a 
certain number of men, for fome fpectfied time ; and 
form-times they were likewife bound by their tenures 
to keep in repair and guard fome particular tower or 
bulwark, as was the cafe at Dover caftlc. * 

In proccfa of time thefe fevvicct were commuted for 
annual rents, fometimes flylcd lojrJ-frttny, and wayt- 
fee, but commonly caflL-guard rents, payable on fixed 
days, under prodigious penalties called Jurfxcs. At 
Rocheftcr, if a man failed in the payment of his rent of 
cadle-guard on the feaft of St Andrew, his debt was 
doubled every tide during the time for which the pay- 
ment was delayed. Thefe were afterwards redrained 
by an aft of parliament made in the reign of king 
*Hcniy VIII. and finally annihilated, with the tenures 
by knight’s fcrvice, in the time of Charles II. Such 
cadles as were private property were guarded either by 
mercenary foklters, or the tenants of the lord or owner. 

Cadles which belonged to the crown, or fell to it 
either by forfeiture or efeheat (cirrare dances that fre- 
quently happened in the didrafted reigns of the feudal 
times), were generally committed to the cuftody of fome 
trudy perfon, who feenu to have been indifferently dylcd 
governor and conllable. Sometimes alfo they were 
put into the polfedion of the lhcriif o( the county, who 

often 
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Caflte. oft en cots verted them into prifons. Th.'t officer was were di final dark vaults, for the confinement of prifon- Caflle. 

w v then accountable at the exchequer, for the farm rr er*, which made it fometirocs bo called the thm^e:n. ' "V*— 

produce of the lands belonging to the places cnlrmled In this building alf«> «m the great hall, in which the 
to his care, as well as all other profits ; he was like- owner difylaycd his hnfpiuluy, by entertaining his 
wife, in cafe of war or invjfion, obliged to victual and numerous friends and followers. At one end of the 
furnilh them with mumtiou out of the iffucs of his great halls of callles, palaces, and monaflcrics, there 

county; to which he was directed by writ of privy was a place railed a little above the reft of the floor, 

| ea l. called the «V£r» where the chief table flood, at which 

The materials of which callles were bnilr, varied perfons of tlw highefl rank dinerl. Though there was 
according to the places of their creation; but the umjucfltonally great vrj ration* in the Itrudure of 
marncr of their coiiflruction feem* to have been pietty callles, yet the moll perfect and magnificent of them 
uniform. The outrtdt s of the walls w ere generally feem to have been couftnivtcd nearly on the above plan, 
built with the Hones near ell at hand, laid as regularly Snob, to give one example, was the famous caflle of 
as their fhapea would admit ; the inltdes were filled up Bedford, as appears from the following account of the 
with the like materials, mixed with a great quantity manner in which it was taken by Henry III. A. 1 ). 
of fluid mortar, which was called by the workmen 122*. The caflle was taken by four aflaults. “ la 
grout-work. the lirft was taken the barbican; in the fecond the 

The general iliape or plan of thrfe callles depended outer ballia ; at the third attack, the wall by the old 
entirely on the caprice c f the architects, or the form tower was thrown down by the miners, where, with 
of the ground intended to be occupied : neither do gr eat danger, they poflefled themfclve* of the inner ba- 
they feem to have confined themfelves to any particular lia, through a chink ; at the fourth alfaiilt the miners 
figure in their towers; fqun.'C, round, and polignnal, fet fire to the tower, fo that the fmoke burll out, and 
oftentimes occurring in the original parts of the fame the tower itfclf was cloven to that degree, aa to Ihow 
building. vifibly fomc broad chinks : whereupon the enemy fur- 

The fituation of the ca flies of the Anglo-Norman rendered . * 9 Sec a representation of a caflle in Plate 
kings and barons, was moll commonly on an eminence* CXXVII. where 1 is the barbacan, 2 the ditch or 
and near a river ; a fituation on federal accounts cli- moat, 3 the wall of the outer hallium, 4 the outer bal- 
gible. The whole file of the catllc ( which was fre- Hum, 5 the artificial mount, 6 the wall of the inner bal- 
quently of great extent and irregular figure) was fur- lium, 7 the inner hallium, 8 the keep or dungeon, 
rounded by a deep and broad ditch, fometimei filled Before the accefTton of James VI. to the throne of 
with water, ar.d fometlmes dry, called the Be- England, the fituation of Scotland was fuch, that eve- 

fore the great gate was an outwork, called a 6 ar 6 acan 9 ry baron's houfc was more or kfs fortified, according 
or artenmm!, which was a llruug and high wall, with to tire power and confequence of itn lord, «r according 
turrets upon it, detrgned for the defence of the gate to the fituation of the caflle. Near Edinburgh or 
and draw bridge. On theinfideof the ditch flood the Stirling, where the inhabitants were more polilh:d in 
wall of the caflle, about eight or ten feet thick, and their mamers, and overawed by the feat of government, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, with a parapet, and a no more was nectflary than towers capable of refitting 
kind of embrafufts, called crennelt, on the top. On the curfory attack oi robbers and thieves, who never 
this wall at proper difiances fqtiarc towers of two or duifi flop to make a regular inveflment, but plundered 
three ftories high were built, which ferved for lodging by furorife, and, it rcpulfcd, tnflamly lied away. Such 
fomc of the principal officers of the proprietor of the was Melville Caflle. It anciently confided oi a llrong 
caflle, and for other puipofes ; and on the infidc were built tower of three flories, embattled at the top, and 
rrc6lcd lodgings for the common fervants or retainers, was fufficiently llrong to rcliil a fudden attack, unasd* 
granaries, Aorchoufts, and other neccflary offices. On cd by artillery, or other engines of war. But, when 
the top of this wall, and on the flat roofs of thefc further removed, as in Pcrthfltire, Invcmcfsfliire, or 
buddings, flood the defender* of the caflle, when it Aberdeen (hire, then it was ncccfTary to be better defend- 
was beneged, and from thence difchaiged arrows, dart?, ed, and the aids of a peel or dungeon, with outer walls, 
and flones, on the befiegera. The great gate of the moat, and wet ditch, barnakin, &c. added to enable 
caflle flood in the courfe of this wall, and was flrongly the powerful lord to refill the formidable attack of 
fortified with a tower on each fid'.*, and rooms over the his powerful ad verfary. The hillory of Scotland, 
paflagr, which was doled with thick folding-doors of fo late as the reign of the Stuart family, affords a num- 
nak, often plated with iron, and with an iron portcullis her of melancholy inilances of inveterate feuds among 
or grate let down from above. Within this outward the greater and lefler barons of that period ; by which 
wall was a large open fpace or court, called, in the every mode of fortification then in ufe wa3 fcldotn ad- 
largtll and moll prrfctt callles, the cuter lay ft, or la!- equate to the defince of the caflle agaiufl the Horns 
Hum, in which flood commonly a church or cbaptl. or blockade of the enraged chieftain. The caflle of 
On the infidc of thin outer bayle was another ditch, Duun feems to anfwer this description of fortification, 
wall, gate, and towers, indofing the inner bayle or and has made fevera) gallant defences, in the annals of 
court, within which the chief tower or ktrp was built. Scotland. The third kind of fortrcfTea wc meet with 
This was a very large (quart fabric, four or five florin in Scotland are thefe fitoated on the borders of Eng- 
high, having fmall windows in prodigious thick walls, land, or on the fca*coafls of the kingdom, and in the 
which rendered the apartments within it dark and weflern riles, and very remote places. Many of the old 
gloomy. This great tower was the palace of the prince, cafUes in Scotland were fituated on an ifland, in a deep- 
prelate, or baron, lo whom the caflle belonged, and the lake, or on a pcninfula, which by a broad deep cut was 
nhdencc of the cottflablc or governor. Under ground made an iiland. Of this kind was Lochmab-en, in the 
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ftewartry of Annatylale, the caflle of Clofebum in the Castli (Edmond). See Casts l. Cdlk 

(hire of Nithfdale, the cattle of the Rive, fituatrd on CAtrm~bar % n borough and market-town, capital 8 

the river Dee, in the (hue of Galloway, Lochleven of the county of Mayo in Ireland, is a well-inhabited 
cattle, and many others, place, and carries on a brittc trade : it has a barrack 

This kind of fort refs was only acceflTihle in a haul lor a troop of horde ; and there is here a chart cr-fchool 
froft, or by boats which were not eafily tranfported, capable of receiving fifty children, and endowed with 
by a people deftitute of good road? and wheel-carriages, two acres of land, rent-free, by the Right Honour- 
In fa&, they could only be taken by furprife or block- able Lord Lucan, who has alfo granted a lcafc of 
ade ; the firft very difficult, the fecond very tedious } twenty acres more at a pepper-corn yearly. 

Co that, before the ufc of artillery, they might be deem- Cas tlx- Cary t a remarkable Roman llation about 

rd almoft. impregnable. On that account, their fitua- four miles welt from Falkirk, on the bordcis of Sta- 
tion wan very dellrable in the inland parts of Scotland. linglhirc in Scotland. It comprehends fcvcral acres 

On the fca-coaiU of Scotland we generally find the of ground, is of a fquarc form, and is forrounded 
Arongeft and mod ancient, as well as the mott impreg- with a wall of done and mortar : all the fpace within 
naLle cattles. Thefc had to defend thcrafelves from the walls has been occupied by buildings, the ruins of 
the invafion of the foreign enemy, as well as the at- which have raifid the earth eight or ten feet above 
tacks of the domed ic foe. Thus we find the barons, it* natural Airfare; fo that the fort now ftems like au 
whofe lands extended to the fca-co(l, perched, like the hili-topfurroundcd with a funk fence. In 1770, fome 
eagle, on the mod inncreflihle rocks that lay within workmen employed in fcarching for (b)nes Cor the 
their poJTdfionf. Of this kind were Shins cattle. Tan- great canal which pafTcs very near it, di (covered (c- 
tallon, and D unotter on the trail coatt, and Dunvegan in veral apartments of llone; and in one of them a great 
the ifli of Sky, with DunoUy on the wc 0 coatt. Thefc number of ftoncs about two feet in length, and (tand- 
Diud have been mod uncomfortable retreats, except to ing erect, with marks of fire upon them, as if they 
a barbarous people, or when a preffing danger forced had been employed iu fupporting foinc veifcl under 
the baron to feek his fafety in the only pofliblc retreat which fire was put. In a hollow of the rock near this 
left him. place, in 1771, a confidcrable quantity of wheat quite 

Castle, in ancient writers, denote? a town nr v»l- black with age was found, with forae wedges and ham- 
lage furroundod with a ditch and wall, furnilhed with mers fuppofed to be Roman. 

towers at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. CAsriF-Rjtng, a borough-town of Norfolk in Eng- 
Thc word is originally I. it in, eajfellum, a diminutive land, which fends two members to parliament. B. 

from caftnsm . Cafltllum originally feemsto have figni- Long. o. 40. N. Lat. ya. 46. 

fied a (mailer fort for a little garrifon : though Sueto- (j As T l s -work , fervicc or labour done by inferior te- 

nius ufea the word where the fortification was large nants, for the building and upholding cattles of de- 
cnough to contain a cohort. TIte ccflt!Li f according fence, toward which fomc gave their perfona! aflift- 
to Vegctius, were often like towns, built on the bor- ancc, and others paid their contributions. This was 
den of the empire, and where there were conttant one of the three neceflary charges to which the Anglo- 
gu. iiL and LncesagainR the enemy. Horficy takes Saxons were ex prefsly fubjedfc. 

them for much the fame with what were otherwise CASTLETOWN, the capital of the ille of Man, 
denominated -Jlutiws* feated on the fouth-wcR part of the illand. It has a 

Castle, or Cj/Vej?eed, is alfo an appellation given ttrong cattle ; but of no great importance, on account 
by the co mtry-pcoplc in the north* to the Roman cjf- of its diitance from the rocky and (hallow harbour. 
tf/uj, a3 dittinguUhed from tb? cajira Jlativa which W. Long. 4, 39. N. Lat. 53. 30. 
they ufually call cbefiers. Horflcy reprefents this as CASTOR, the Heaver, in zoology, a genus of 
an ufeful criterion, whereby to difeoVcr or dittinguitti quadrupeds belonging to the order ox glues. The 
a Ro ran camp or llation. There are fcveral of thefc fore-teeth of the upper jaw arc truncated, and hollow- 
catt - V:i on Se virus’s wall ; they are generally 60 feet ed in a tranfvcrfe angular direction. The t.»ps of 

fqu r • ; their north fide is formed by the wall itfclf the fore-teeth of the lower jatv lie in a tranfverle di- 

which falls in with them ; the intervals between them rc&ion; and the tail is depreffed. There are three 
are from fix furlongs and an half to feven ; tlicy feem fpecics of catlor, viz. 

to have flood doled where the Rations arc wideft. l. The fiber, or common beaver, with a plain ovated 

The neighbouring people call them ciijllts or cafUe- tail, is found on the banks of the rivers in Europe, Alia, 

Jhrtht by which it teems probable that their ancient and America. It has (hurt ears hid in the fur; a blunt 
Latin name had been cnftcilum. Some modem writers nolc ; the fore-feet finall, the hinder large ; its length 
call them m'tlt-c tijV.cs % or military enfleU* : Horflcy from nofc to tail about three feet, tail about one foot. It Plate 
for nei. lines exploratory eaJVet . In thefc cafiefla the a- is from the inguinal glands of this animal that die caf-C^tfl 
rtan. had their Rations, who were an order of men tor is obtained; it is contained in cods or pouches re- 
whole bufinefs was to make incurfions into the enc- fcmbling a dog's tell ides. Nothing equals the art 
mies country, and give intelligence of their motions. with which thefe animals conttrutl dieir dwellings. 

Castli, in the fca language, is a part of the (hip, They choofc a level piece of ground, with a finall ri- 
of which there are two : the lorrcattlc, being the cle- vulct running through it. This they form into a 
vaiion at the prow, or the uppermott deck towards the pond, by making a dam acrofs ; firft by driving into 
tnizm, the place where the kitchens are. Hindcattle the ground Rakes of five or fix feet in length, placed 
is the elevation which reigns on the Rern, over the in rows, wattling each row with pliant twigs, and fil* 
laft deck, where the officers cabins and places of af- ling the intt-rtticcs with clay, ramming it down dole, 
fembly are. 6 The fide next the water is doped, the other perpendi- 

cular; 
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Caftoe. rular; the bottom ii from ten to twelve feet thick ; 
““v— but the thicknefs gradually diminiJhcs to the top, 
which is about two or three : the length of thefe darns 
is fometimes not left than too feet. 

Their houfes are made in the water colle£!ed by 
means of the dam, and are placed near the edge of 
the (bore. They are built on piles ; arc either round 
or oval ; but their tops are vaulted, fo that their in- 
fide rcfemblcs an oven, the top a dome. The walls 
air two feet thick, made of earth, ftoncs, and ft cks, 
moft artificially laid together ; and the walls within 
as neatly plallered as if with a trowl. In each houfc 
are two openings, the one into the water, the other 
towards the land. The height of thefe houfes above 
the water is eight feet. They ofteu mike two or 
three ftories in each dwelling, for the convenience of 
change in cafe of floods. Each lioufe contains from 
20 to 30 beavers ; and the number of houfes in each 
pond is from 10 to 25. Each beaver forma its bed 
of mofs ; and each family forms its magazine of win- 
ter provifions, which con fill of bark and boughs of 
trees. Thofe they lodge under water, and fetch in- 
to their apartments as occafion requires. Lawfon 
fays, they arc fondeft of the faffafras, aft), and fweet 
gum. Their futnmer food is leaves, fruits, and fomc* 
times crab* and craw fifh ; hut they arc not fond of fifh. 

To effect thefe works, a community of two or 
three hundred aflcmblc* *, each bears his fhare in the 
labour ; fome fall to gnawing with their teeth trees 
of great (kc, to form beams or piles; others roll itte 
pieces along to the water ; others dive, and with 
their feet (crape holes in order to place them in ; 
while others exert their efforts to rear them in their 
proper places : another party is employed in colhc- 
ting twigs to wattle the piles with ; a third in collec- 
ting earth, ftoncs, and clay ; a fourth is buficd in 
beating and tempering the mortar ; others in carry- 
ing it on their broad tails to proper places, and with 
the fame inftrument ram it between the piles, or plaf- 
ter the infide of their houfes. A certain number of 
froart ftrokes given with their tails, is a ftgnal made 
by the overfeer for repairing to foch and fuch places, 
cither for mending any defetis, or at the approach of 
an enemy ; and the whole focirtv attend to it with 
the ntmoft afUduity. Their time of building is early 
in fummer ; for in winter tlu y never ftir but to their 
magazines of proviftons, and during that fcafon arc very 
fat. They breed once a-year, and bring forth at the 
latter end of the winter two or three young at a birth. 

Bcfidcs thefe affociated beavers, is another fort call- 
ed terrors, which either want indullry or fagacity to 
form houfes like the others. They burrow iti the 
banks of rivers, making their holes beneath the 
freezing depth of the water, and work up for a great 
number of feet. Thefe alfo form their winter dock 
of provifion. 

beavers vary in their colours; the fined are black, 
but the general colour is a chefnut brown, more or 
Itfs dark : fome lave been found, but very rarely, 
white. The (kins arc a prodigious article of trade, 
being the foundation,^ the hat-manufactory. In 1763 
were fold, in a iinglc falc of the Hudfon’s bay com- 
pany, 54,670 Heins. They are ddlinguillied by dif- 
ferent names. Cwt-beiiver is what has been worn as 
coverlets by the Indians ; jP ar* inert -havr-, becaufc 


the lower fide refcmblcs it : Stage-leaver is the Mol'd, 
and is that which the Indians kill out of fcafon, on 
their ftages or journeys. 

In hunting the heavers, the favages fometimes (hoot 
them, always getting on the contrary fide of the wind; 
for they are very fhy, quick in hearing, and of a keen 
feent. This is generally done when the beavers art at 
work, or on (bore feeding on poplar bark. If they 
hear auy nolfe when at work, they immediately jump 
into the water, ami continue there fomc time ; and 
when they rife, it U at a diilance from the place where 
they went in. 

They fometimes arc taken with traps ; thefe are n • 
thing but poplar ftteks laid in a path near the wa* 
ter; which when the btaver begins to feed upon, they 
caufe a large log of wood to fall upon their necks, 
which is put in motion by their moving of the (ticks, 
and conlequcntly requires an ingenious contrivance. 
The favages generally prefer this way of taking them, 
bccauic it docs not damage their (kins. 

In the winter-time they break the ice in two pla- 
ces at a diftancc from the houfc, the one behind the 
other. Then they take away the broken ice with a 
kind of racket, the better to fee where to jdaec their 
(takes. They fallen their nets to thefe, which have 
large mefhes, arid fometimes arc eighteen or twenty 
yards in length. When thtfe are fixed, they pro- 
ceed to demolilh the houfc, and turn a dog therein ; 
which terrifying the beaver, he immediately leaves it, 
and takes to die water ; after which, he U icon en- 
tangled by the net. 

2. The mofc'iatus, with a long, compreffcd, lan- 
ceolatcd tail, and palmated feet. It has a long (len- 
der nofe like that of a ftircw-moufc ; no external 
cars, and very fmall eyes. Length, from nofc to 
tail, feven inches; of the tail, eight. It is the water- 
rat of Cluftus; and inhabits Lapland, Rufth, the 
banks of the rivers Wolga and the Ya'ck. It never 
wanders far from the Tides; is very flow in its pace; 
makes holes in the cliffs, with the entrance far be- 
neath the lowdl fall of the water; works upwards, but 
never to ttic furfaec, only high enough to be beyond 
the higliell flow of the river: feeds on filh; is devour- 
ed by the pikes and Ji/uri , and gives thole filh fo ilrong 
a flavour of inu(k as to render diem not eatable ; has 
the fame feent as the former, efpccially about dm 
tail, out of which is expreffed a fort of mulk very 
much refcmbling the genuine kind. The ikins are 
put into chcils among clothes, to drive away moth*. 
At Orcnburgh the Ikins and tails fell for 15 or 20 co- 
pecs per hundred. They are fo common near Niz- 
ney Novogorod, that die pcafaats bring 500 a-piccc 
to market, where they arc fold for one ruble per hun- 
dred. The German name for thefe animals 13 Liefcm - 
ra/ze ; the Ruffian, 'ivjtfy/zbol. 

3. The zibetliicus, or muik-rat, with a long, com- 
prcfTrd, lanccolatcd tail, and the toes of the feet lc pa- 
rat cd from each other. Length from nofe to tail, 
one foot ; of the tail, nine inches. This fpccics in- 
habits North America, breeds three or four times in 
a year, and brings from three to fix young ones at a 
time : during fummer the male and female con fort 
together : at the approach of winter they unite iu 
families, and retire into fmall round edifices covered 
with a dome, formed of hub* and reeds cemented 

with 
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Carter- ith day: at the bottom are feveral pipei through 
1 * which they pafs in fcarch of food ; for they do not 
form magazines like the beavers : during winter their 
habitations are covered many feet deep with fnow 
and ice; but they creep out and feed on tin* roots be* 
neath : they quit their old habitations annually, and 
form new ones: the fur is foft and much eftocmcd: 
the whole animal, during fn miner, has a moll exqui- 
file find) of mnfle, which it lofcs in winter: perhips 
the feent is derived from the calamus aromaticus, a 
favourite food of this animal. Lcfcaibot /ayi they 
arc very good to eat. 

CASTOR, in aftronomy, a moiety of the cor.flel- 
lation CrMt.vi ; called alfo Apollo. Its latitude 
northwards, for the year 1700, according to Ilevtlius, 
seas IO° 4 21"; and its longitude, of Cancer, 16^ 4' 
14". It is alfo called Rafalgcnze, Apollo, Aphellan, 
Avcllar, and Anclar. 

C Alton and Pollux* in Pagan mythology. Jupiter 
having an amour with Lcda, the wife of Tyndant* 
king of Sparta, in the form of a fwan, (he brought 
forth two egg*, each containing twins. From that 
impregnated bv Jupiter proceeded Pollux and Helena, 
who were both immortal ; from tlie other Cattur and 
Clytcmneftra, who being In-got by Tyndarus were 
both mortal. They were all, however, called by the 
common name of TyiularuU. Tlnfe two brothers en- 
tered into an inviolable fricndfhip : they went with the 
other noble youths of Greece in the expedition to 
Colchis, and, on fevcral occafums, iigrmli/ed tlinn- 
felves bv their courage ; hut Caftor being at length 
killed, Pollux obtained leave to (hare his own immor- 
tality with him ; fo that they are faid to live and the 
alternately every day : for, being t ran Hated into the 
(kies, they form the conftcllatum of gemini, one of 
which ftars rifes as the other fets. 

A martial dance, culled the Pyrrhic or Cifjknan 
dance, was invented in honour of ihofc deities whom 
the Cephelcnfes placed among the Dii Magni, and of- 
fered to them white lamhs. The Romans alfo paid 
them particular honours on account of the affiftance 
they arc faid to have given them in an engagement 
againft the Latins; in which, appearing mounted on 
white horfes, they turned the fade of victory in their 
favour, for which a temple was cre&cd to them in 
the forum. 

C Alton and Poftnx % a fiery -meteor, which at fea ap- 
pears fometimes flicking to a part of the (hip, in form 
of one, two, or even three or four firc-lxdls : when 
one is fecn alone, it is more properly called He!ma ; 
two are denominated Callor and Pollux, and fomclimcs 
Tvndaridx. Caftor and Pollux are called by the Spa- 
niards, San Elmo; by the French, St Khnc, St Ni- 
cholas, St Clare, St Ilclcne; by the Italians, Ilcr- 
mo ; by the Putch, Vree Vtraren. 

Callor and Pollux are commonly judged to portend 
a ccflation of the ftorm, and a future calm ; being 
rarely fern till the tempefl is nigh fpent. Helena 
alone portend* ill, and witndTcs the fevered part of 
the florm vet behind. When the meteor flicks to the 
mails, yards, &c. they conclude, from the airs not 
having motion enough to diflipate this flame, that a 
profound calm is at hand ; if it flutter about, it indi- 
cates a florm* 

N°66. 


CASTOREUM, in the Materia Medina, castor ; C fto-ror*. 
the inguinal glands of the beaver. The ancients had *" 

a notion that it was lodged in the tcfticles ; and that _ ^ 

the animals* when hard preflcd, would bite them oft*, 
and leave them to its purfurrs, as if confcinu* of what 
they wanted to deftroy him for. 'Flic beft fort of 
callor ii what comes from Ruflia. So much it Ruf- 
fian cdflor fupetior to the American, that two gui- 
neas per pound is paid for the former, and only 8s. 6d. 
for the latter. The Ruffian callor is in large hard 
round cods, which appear, when cut, full of a brittle, 
red, liver-coloured fubftance, iutcrfperfed with mem- 
branes and fibres exquifitely interwoven. An inferior 
fort is brought from Dantzic, and is generally fat and 
moifl. The American caftor, which is the worft of 
all, is in longilh thin cods. Ruflia caftor has a ilrong 
difagrceable fmcll ; and an acrid, bitferifh, and naufe- 
ons tafte. Water extrafts the naufeous part, with 
little of the finer bitter; rectified fpirit extra&s this 
laft without much of the naufeous ; proof-fpirit both : 
water elevates the whole of its flavour in diflillation ; 
rc&ified fpirit brings over nothing. Caftor is looked 
upon as one of the capital nervine and autihyftcric 
medicines: fonte celcbiulcd practitioners, nevirthc- 
lefs, have donhietl its viitucs ; and Newman and Staid 
declare it inflgnificant. Experience, however, h.is 
fltown that the virtue* of caftor arc cot.ftdcrable, tho’ 
lefs than they have been generally fuppofed. 

CASTRATION, in furgery, the operation of 
gelding, /. t. of cutting off the tcfticles, and putting 
a male animal out of a capacity of generation. 

Callration in much in ufc in Atia, efpccially among 
the Turks, who prartife it on their flaves, to prevent 
any commerce with their women. The Turks often 
make a general amputation. 

Caftrntion alfo obtain* in Italy, where it is tifed with a 
view to preferve the voice for fmging. See Eu much. 

The Pcrliaus, and other callern nations, have di- 
vers methods of making eunuchs, different from thofe 
which obtain in Europe : we fay, of making eunuch*, 
for it ir not always done among them by cutting, or 
even collilion. Cicnta and other pnifonous herb* do 
the fame office, a* is ftiewn by I’auhu iEgincta. Thofe 
eunuch did in this manner arc called thiifc** Besides 
which there is another fort named thlci/tr, in whom the 
genitals are left entire, and only the veins which fhould 
feed them are cut ; by which means the parts do in- 
deed remain, but fo lax and weak, as to be of no ufe. 

Callration was for fome time the punilhincnt of 
adultery. m By the laws of the Viligoths, fodotnius 
underwent the fame punflhmrnt. 

By the civil law, it is made penal in phvfieians and 
furgion* to raftrate, even with content of the party, * 
who is himfelf included in tl»c fame penalty, ami hi* 
efT#s forfeited. The offence of Mayhem by call ra- 
tion is, acconiing to all our old writers, felony ; tho* 
committed upon the highefl provocation. See a re- 
cord to this purpofe of Henry III. tnmfrribcd by Sir 
Edward Coke, 3 Infl. 62. or Black Hone’s Com. vol. 
iv. p. 206. 

Caftration is fometimes found •vetflary on medicinal 
confldcrations, a« in mortifications, and fome other 
difeafes of the telliclcs, efpccially the famuU and t<.7- 
riccceie. Some have alfo tiled it in maniac cafes. 
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Ctfiratjon Castration is alfo in fome fort pra&ifed on vro- 
•Cattruccio. men. Athenaeus mentions, that king Andramytcs 

*■“—> *as the who caftrated women. Hefycbius and 

Suidas fay Gyges did the fame thing. Galen obferves, 
that women cannot be callratcd without danger of 
life : and Dakchampius, on the forementioned paflage 
of Athenieus, holds, that it is only to be underftood 
of fimpte padlocking. 

Castration, in rcfpeA of brutes, is called Geld- 
ing and Spaying. 

Castration alfo denotes the art of retrenching, or 
cutting away any part of a thing from its whole. — Cai- 
trating a book, among bookfdlcrs, is tlie taking out 
fome leaf, (heet, or the like, which renders it imper- 
fr& and unfit for fale. The term i$ alfo applied to 
the taking away particular paffages, on account of 
their obfeenity, too great freedom with refpcA to go- 
Tcrnment, kc. 

Castration, among botaniils, a term derived from 
the fancied analogy betwixt plants and animals. The 
call ration of plants confifts in cutting off the ** tier*, 
or tops of the (lamina, before they hare attained ma- 
turity, and difperfed the pollen or fine dull contained 
within their fubftanot. This operation has been fre- 
quently pra&ifcd by the moderns, with a view to eila- 
blifh or confute the doArine of the fexes of plants; the 
anthene*or tops being eoofidcred by the fcxualiiU as 
the male organs of generation. The experiment of 
caftration fuccecds principally on plants which, like 
the melon, hare their male flowers detached from the 
female. In fuch as have both male and female flowers 
contained within the fame covers, this operation can- 
not be cafily performed without endangering the neigh- 
bouring organs. The refult of experiments on thi* 
fubject by Linnaeus, Alllon, and other eminent bota- 
nifts, may be feen under the article Botany, fed. iii. 

CASTREL, a kind of hawk rtfcmbling the burner 
in (hape, but the hobby in tire. The cailrel is alfo 
called keftrcl, and is of a flow and cowardly kind ; her 
game is the grous, though (he will kill a partridge. 

CAST RES, a city of Languedoc in France, about 
qy miles eaft of Thouloufe. E Long. 2. and N. Lat. 
43. 40. It is a bifbop’s fee. 

CASTRO, tlie capital of the ifland of Chiloe, on 
the coafl of Chili in South America. W. Long. 82. 
S. Lat. 43. 

Castro is alfo the capital of a duchy of the fame 
name in the Pope’s territories in Italy, fituated on the 
confines of Tufrany. E. Long. 12. 35. N. L»U 
^2. 

•Castro (Pietro del, a celebrated painter, who 
flotirilhed about the middle of the 17 th century. Tlie 
fubje&i which this great artift chafe to paint, were what 
• are diilinguifhcd by the name of dill bfc ; vafes, (hells, 
mufical inftruments, gems, veflel* of gold, fiber, and 
cryftal, books, and rich bracelets*; and in tbofe fub- 
jt As his choice and difpofition were elegant, and his 
execution admirable/ 

CASTRUCCIO (Caftracani), a celebrated Italian 
general, was bom (nobody knows of whom) at Luc- 
ca in Florence in 1284, and left in a vineyard cover- 
ed with leaves, where he was found by Dianora a 
widow lady, tlsc Idler of Antonio, a canon of St Mi- 
chael in Lucca, who was defrauded from the illuftri- 

Vol, IV. Part I. 


ous family of the Caflracani. The lady having no Caftreceio. 
children, they refolvcd to bring him up, and educated 
him as carefully as he had been their own. They in- 
tended him for a prieft ; but he was fcstrccly 1 4 years 
old when he began to devote himfelf to military fports, 
and thofe violent cxercifes which fuited his great 
ftrength of body. The factions named the Gmrlfs and 
Gibelines then (hared all Italy between them 5 divided 
the popes and the emperors *, and engaged in their dif- 
ferent intcrefls not only the members of the fame town, 
but even thofe of the fame family. Francifro, a con- 
fiderable perfon on the fide of the Gibelinc.% obfer- 
ving Caftruccio’s uncommon fpirit and great qualities, 
prevailed with Antonio to let him turn foldicr; on 
which Caftruccio foon became acquainted with every 
thing belonging to that profeflion, and was made a 
lieutenaut of a company of foot by Francifro Guinigi. 

In his firft campaign he gave fuch proofs of his cou- 
rage and conduct as fpread his fame all over Lombardy ; 
and Guinigi, dying foon after, commuted to him the 
care of his fon and the management of hi® cllatc. Still 
dillinguilhing himfelf by his exploits, he filled his com- 
mander in chief with fuch jealoufy and envy, that he 
was imprifoned by ftratagem in order to be put to 
death. But the people of Lucca foon releafed him, 
and afterwards chofc him for their fovc reign prince. 

The Gibelines confidered him as the chief of their 
party ; and thofe who had been banifhed from their 
country fled to him for protection, and unanimoufly 
promifed, that if he could ceftore them to their eftates, 
they would ferve him fo cffc&ually that the fovereign- 
ty of their country (hould be his reward. Flattered 
by tbefc promifes, he entered into a league with the 
prince of Mdan. Fie kept hia army condantly on 
foot, employing it as bell fuited his own drftgns. For 
fervices lie had done the pope, he was made fenator of 
Rome with more than ordinary ceremony ; but while 
there, received news which obliged him to hallcn back 
to Lucca. The Florentines entered into a war with 
him, but Caflruccio fought his way through them ; 
and the fupreme authority of Tufcany was ready to 
fall into his hands, when a period was put to his life. 

In May 1328, he gained a complete viAory over his 
enemies, who amounted to 30,000 foot and 10,000 
horfr ; in which 22,000 of them were (lain, with the 
lofs of not quite 16,000 of his own men : but as he 
was returning from the field of battle, tired with the 
aclion, and covered with fwcat, he halted a little, in 
order to thank and carets his fiddlers as they pafTcd ; 
when, the north wind blowing upon him, he was im- 
mediately feiaed with an ague, which he at firft nc- 
glc&ed, but it carried him off in a few days, in the 
44th year of his age. 

Machiavel, who has written the life of Caftruccio, 
fays, that he was not only an extraordinary man in his 
own age, but would have been fo In any other. He 
was of a noble afptA, and of die moll winning add refs. 

He had all the qualities that make a man great ; was 
grateful to hi* friends, juft to his fulije&s, terrible to 
his enemies. No man was more forward to encounter 
dangers ; no man more careful to efrape them. He 
had an uncommon prcfence of mind, and often made 
rapartccs with great (martnefs. Some of them arc re- 
corded, which difeover a lingular turn of humour ; 
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Caftrutcio and, f or a fpecirr.cn, wc (hall mention three or four of 
Cafualr them* — Patting one clay through a ftreet where there 
l , y was a houfe of bad fame, he furprifed a young man, 
who was juft coming out, and who, upon feeing him, 
was all over blulhcs and coofufion : 44 Friend, you 
Ihould not be afhamed when you come out, but when 
you go in. 1 *— Oncalking a favour of him with a thou- 
sand impertinent and fuperftuous words : 44 Hark you, 
friend ; when you would have any thing with me for 
the future, fend another man to afk it.** — Another 
great talker having tired him with a tedious difeourfe, 
excuftd himfelf at jail, by faying, he was afraid he had 
been troublcfome. 44 No indeed, (replied he), for I 
did not mind one word you faid.**— He was forced to 
put a cit'zen of Lucca 'to death, who had fdrmcrly 
been a great inftrument of his advancement; and being 
reproached by fomebody for having dealt fo fererely 
with an old friend, replied, 44 No, you arc mistaken. 


it was writh a new foe." — One of his courtiers, defi- 
rous to regale him, made a ball and invited him to it. 
Caftruccio came, entertained himfelf among the ladies, 
danced, and did other things which did not Cccm to 
comport with the dignity of his rank. One of his 
friends intimating that fuch freedoms might diminifh 
the reverence that ought to be paid him : 44 I thank 
you for your caution ; but he who is reckoned wife all 
the day, will never be reckoned a fool at night.’* 

CASTRUM dolor 1 s, in middle-aged writers, 
denotes a cataf&lco, or a lofty tomb of (late, crefted 
in honour of fome perfon of eminence, ufually in the 
church where his body is interred; and decorated with 
arms, emblems, lights, am! the like. 

Ecclefiaftical -writers fpeak of a ceremony of conic- 
crating a eafirkm doloris ; the edifice was to be made 
to reprefent the body of the deceafcd, and the prieft 
and dcaccn were to take their polls, and fay the pray- 
ers after the fame manner as if the corpfc were a&ually 
prefent. 

CASTS. See Casting. 

CASU consi m iLi, in law, a writ of entry granted 
where a tenant, by courtefy or for life, aliens either 
in fee, in tail, or for the term of another’s life. It is 
brought by him in reverfion againft the perfon to 
whom fuch tenant does fo alien to the prejudice of the 
reverfioner in the tenant’s life-time. 

CasV- P rwijo, in law, a writ of entry founded on the 
ftatute of Gloucefter, where a tenant in dower aliens 
the lands (he fo holds in fee, or for life ; and lies for 
the party in r tv erfioa againft the alienee. 

CASUAL, fomething that happens fortuitoufly, 
without any defign, or any mcafares taken to bring it 
to pafs. % 

C isv al- R nrr.ufs > ate thofc which, nrife from for- 
feitures, ccnfifcations, deaths, attainders, (jflr. 

CASVAi-Thta/ogy, a denomination given to what is 
more frequently called Casuistry. 

CASUALTY, in a . general fenfe, denotes an acci- 
dent, or a thing happening by chance, not defign. It 
is particular! y ufrd for an accident producing unna- 
tural death. 

Casualty, in Scot’s law. Cafnaltin of a fuperhr, 
are thofe duties and emoluments which a fuperi- 
©r has right to demand out of his vaffa?*s tftrte, over 

and befides the conftant yearly duties rftablUhcd 


by the rcdiltxdo of his chaster upon certain cafual CefuStf 
events. II 

Casualty, in Metallurgy. SccCausalty. Coi^il 

CASUIST, a perfon who propofes to rcfolve cafes 
of confcicncc. Ffcobar has made a collection of the 
opinions of all the cafuifts before him. M. JLe Fcore, 
preceptor of Louis XIII. called the books of the ca- 
fuifts the art of quibbling with God ; which does not 
feem far from truth, by reafon of the multitude of di- 
ftin&ions and fubtleties they abound withaL Mayer 
has publiihrd a bibliotheca of cafuifts, containing an * 
account of all the writers on cafes of confcicncc, ran- 

f ed under three heads, the firft comprehending the- 
.utheran, the fecund the Calvinift, and the thud the 
Romirti, cafuifts. 

CASUISTRY, the do&rine and frience of con«. 
fciencc and its cafes, with the rules and principle* of 
refolving the fame ; dra\yn partly from natural reafon 
or equity ; partly from authority of feripture, the ca- 
non law, councils, fathers, fsV. To cafuiftry belongs 
the decifion of all difficulties arifing about what a man 
may lawfully do or not do ; what is fin or not fin ; 
what ihiugs a man is obliged to do in order to dif- 
chargc his duty, and what he may let alone without 
breach of it. 

CASUS amissionis, in Scots law, in a&ions pro- 
ving the tenor of obligations inextiiiguifhablc by the 
debtors retiring or cancelling them, it is neceflary for 
the puifuer, before he is allowed a proof of the tenor, 
to condcfcend upon fuch a cafes amtjfonit , or accident 
by which the writing was deftroyed, as (hows it was 
left while in the writer’s polTeftion. 

CAT, in zoology. See Felis. 

Cat, in fen-aftairs, a ftiip employed in the coal- 
trade, formed from the Norwegian model. It is dif- 
tinguiihed by a narrow (Urn, projr&ing quarters, a 
deep and by Iwving ornamental figures on the 

prow. Thcfc rcflcls arc generally built remarkably 
ftrong, and carry from four to fix hundred tous, or, 
in the language of their own mariners, from 20 to 30 
keels of coals. 

Cat, is alfo a fort of ftrong tackle, or combination 
of pullics, to hook and draw the anchor perpendicu- 
larly up to the cat-ljcaJ. See Cat-HcoJs. 

Cat's Eye, or Sun-fone of the Turks, a kind of gem 
found chit fly ir. Siberia. Cat’s-cyc is by the Latins 
called occufus cati , and fometimes onjcopaJvs, as having 
white zones or rings like the onyx ; and its colours 
variable like opal, from which lalt it differs chiefly by 
its fuperior harxlntfs. It is very hard, and feraitranf- 
parent, and has different points, from whence the light 
is refleded with a kind of yellowilh radiation fome- 
what fimilar to the eyes of cats, from whence it had 
its name. The befl of them are very fcarce^ and 
jewellers cut them round to- the greateft advantage* . 

One of thefe Rones, an inch in diameter, was in tlje 
pofTeffion of the duke of Tufcany. 

CAT‘Fifb t in ichthyology. See S»jualus. . 

Cat- G ut, a denomination given to fmall firings for - 
fiddles, and other inftruments, made of the inleilines 
of fticcp or lambs, dried and twifted together, either 
fingly, or fcvcral together, Tbefc are lometimcs co- 
loured red, fometimes blue, but anr commonly left * 
whitifti or browuiih, the natural colour of the gut. 

They 
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Cat- harp- They are alfo ufed by watch-makers, cutlers, turners, 
“JP and other artificers. Great quantities arc imported 
CataJumb * ol ° E n ^hmd, and other northern countries, from Ly* 
*- - t — • on s and Italy. 

Cat- IJ arpia^s, a purchafe of ropes employed to 
brace in the (hrowds of the lower malls behind their 
yard*, for the double purpoft- of making the (hrowds 
more tight, and of affording room to draw in the 
yards more obliquely, to trim the fails for a lidr-wind, 
when they arc laid to be clofe hauled. 

Cat- if fAth, two ftrong (hort beams of timber, which 
projell aim oil horizontally over the (hip’s bows on 
each fide of the bow-fprit ; being like two radii which 
extend from a centre taken in the direction of the 
bow-fprit. That part of the cat-head which rells upon 
the forecaflle, is fccurcly bolted to the beams : the 
other part projcAs like a crane as above deferibed, and 
carries m it-s extremity two or three fmall wheel* or 
Jbeaves of brafs or ftrong wood, about which a rope 
called the cat-full patTcs, and communicates with the 
cat-block, which alfo contains three (heave*. The 
machine formed by this combination of pullies is called 
the Cat, which ferres to pull the anchor up to the cat- 
head, without tearing the (hip's fidcs with its flukes. 
The cat-head alfo ferves to fufpend the anchor clear of 
the bow, whrn it is neceflary to let it go : it is fup- 
ported by a tort of knee, which is generally ornament- 
ed with fculpture. Jlce Plate CXXVIlf. 

The cat-block is filled with a large and ftrong hood, 
which catches the ring of the anchor when it is to be 
drawn up. 

C ax- M int, Sec Mentha. 

CAT-Salt, a name given by our falt-workcrs to a 
very beautifully granulated kind of common fait. It 
is formed out of the bittern, or leach-brine, which runs 
from the fait when taken out of the pan. When they 
dratv out the common fait from the boiling pans, they 
put it into long wooden troughs, with holes bored at 
the bottom for the brine to drain out ; under thefe 
troughs arc placed veffds to receive this brine, and a- 
crofs them fmall (licks to which the cat-falt affixes it- 
fclf in very large and beautiful cry Hal*. This fait 

contains fame portion of the bitter purging -fait, is 
very (harp and pungent, and is white when powder- 
ed, though pellucid in the mat's. It is ufrd by fome 
fer the table, but the grratcfl part of what is made 
of it i* uied by the makers of hard-fuap. 

CAT-Silver. Sec Mica. 

C ATACAUSTICcu eves, in the higher geometry, 
that fpecics of cauflic curves which arc formed by re- 
bellion. See Fluxions. 

CATACHRES 1 S, in rhetoric, a trope which bor- 
rows the name of one thing to exprefs another. Thus 
Milton, describing Raphael’s defernt from the empy- 
real heaven to paradife, fays, 

** Down thither prone in flight, 

“ He fpeeds, and through the vaft cthcrial Iky 
** Sails between worlds and worlds.** 

CATACOMB, a grotto, or fubtcrrancous place for 
the burial of the dead. 

Some derive the word catacomb from the place where 
blips are laid up, which the modern Latins and Greeks 
call cun rb*. Others fay, that cata was ufed fur atl, and 
omtatwmbat for atkumbtu : accordingly, Dadin fays, they 
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anciently wrote eatatumbtu. Others fetch the word C*’acc*»b* 
from the Greek *•*»«, and a hollow, cavity, or v " 

the like. 

Anciently the word catacomb was only underflood 
of the tombs of St Peter and St Paul ; and M. Chaftc* 
lain ob ferves, that, among the more knowing of the 
people of Rome, the word catacomb is never applied to 
the fubtcrrancous burying- places hereafter mentioned* 
but only to a chapel in St Scbaflian, one of the (even 
Rational churches ; where the ancient Roman kulen- 
dars fay the body of St Peter was depofited, under 
the confulatc of Tufcut and BafTus, in 2$d. 

Catacombs of Italy ; a vaft aflcmbUge of fubtcr- 
rancous fcpulchres about Rome, chiefly at about three 
miles from that city in the Via Appia ; fuppofed to 
be the fcpulchres of the martyrs ; and which are vifi- 
ted accordingly out of devotion, and relics thence ta- 
ken and difperfed throughout the catholic countries, 
after having been firll baptized by the pope under the 
name of fome faint. Thefe catacombs arc fa id by ma- 
ny to be caves or cells wherein the primitive Chri- 
fliaus hid and aflemblcd themfelvcs together, and where 
they interred fuch among them as were martyred. 

Each catacomb is three feet broad, and eight or ten 
high ; running in form of an alley or gallery, and 
communicating with others : in many places they ex- 
tend within a league of Rome. There is no mafonry 
or vaulting therein, but each fupports itfelf : the two 
lides, which we may look on as the parietej or wall*, 
were the places w here the dead were depofited ; which 
were hud length wife, three or four row* over one an- 
other, in the fame catacomb, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly elofed with large thick tylcs, and 
fomttimes piece* of marble, cemented in a manner in- 
imitable by the moderns. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, the name of the dcceafcd is found on the tyles 
frequently a palm is feen, painted or engraven, or the 
cipher Xp, which is commonly read pro Chnjlo. The 
opinion held by many Proteilaat authors is, that the 
catacombs arc heathen fepulchrcs, and the fame with the 
puticuli mentioned by Fcftus Pompeius ; maintaining, 
that whereas it was the practice of the ancient Ro- 
mans to bum their dead, the cuftom was, to avoid 
cxpcncc, to throw the bodies of their (lave* to rot 
in holes of the ground ; and that the Roman Chri* 

Ilians, obferving, at length, the great veneration paid 
to relics, rcfolvcd to have a flock of their own : enter- 
ing therefore the catacombs, they added what ciphers 
and inferiptions they pleafed ; and then (hut them up 
again, to be opened on a favourable occafion. Thole 
in the fecret, add they, dying or removing, the con- 
trivance was forgot, till chance opened them at lail. But 
this opinion ha* even left of probability than the former. 

Mr Monro, in the PbUo/opoical ' Tranfattiotu , fuppofc* 
the cttt.tcombi to have been originally the common fe- 
pulchres of the firfl Romans, and dug in confequence 
of thefe two opinions, tv*. 'That (hades hate the light; 
and that they love to hover about the places where the 
bodies arc laid. 

Though the catacombs of Rome have made the 
grcaCcfl noife of any in the world, there are fiich be- 
longing to many other cities. Thofc of Naples, ac- 
cording to bifliop Burnet, are much more noble and 
fpaeious than the catacombs of Rome. Catacomb* 
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Caraeombs have a’fo been difcovered at Syracufe, and Catanca in 
* » Sicily, and in the ifland of Malta. The Romau cata- 

combs take particular names from the churches in their 
neighbourhood, and feem to divide the circumference 
of the city without the walls between them, extending 
their galleries every where under, and a vail way from 
it ; fo that all the ground under Rome, and for many 
miles about it, fame fay 20, is hollow. The large tv, 
and thofe commonly Ihown to ft rangers, are the cata- 
combs of San Sebaftiano, thofe of Saint Agnefe, and 
the others in the fields a little off Saint Agnefe. Wo- 
men are only allowed to go into the catacombs in the 
church-yard of the Vatican on Whitfun-Monday, un- 
der pain of excommunication. There are meu kept 
conftantly at work in the catacombs. As foon as thefe 
labourers difeover a grave with any of the • foppofed 
marks of a faint upon it, intimation is given to the 
cardinal Comeriingo, who immediately lends men of 
reputation to the place, where finding the palm, the 
monogram, the coloured glafs, &e. the remains of the 
body are taken up with great refpeA , and trail Hated to 
Rome. AfteT the labourers have examined a gallery, 
they Hop up the entry that leads to it ; fo that molt 
of them remain thus elofed up ; only a few being 
left open to keep up the trade of fhowing them to 
ftrangers. This they fay is done to prevent people 
from lofing thcmfelvcs in thefe fubtcrrancous labyrinths, 
which indeed has often happened ; but more probably 
to deprive the public of the means of knowing whither 
nod how far the catacombs are carried. 

The method of preferring the dead in catacombs 
feems to have been common to a number of the ancient 
nations- The catacombs of Egypt are Rill extant 
about nine leagues from the city of Grand Cairo, and 
two miles from the city of Zaccara. They extend 
from thence to the pyramids of Pharaoh, which are 
about eiglit miles diftant. They lie in a field covered 
with a fine running fend, of a ycllowilh colour. The 
country is dry and hilly ; the entrance of the tomb is 
choaked up with fand » there are many open, but more 
that are Rill concealed. 

The bodies found in catacombs, efpccially thofe of 
Egypt, arc called mummies ; and as their Rem was for- 
merly reckoned an efficacious medicine, they were much 
fought after. In this work the labourers were often 
obliged to dear away the fand for weeks together, 
without finding what they wanted. Upon coming to 
a little fquarc opening of about 18 feet in depth, they 
defeend into it by holes for the feet, placed at proper 
intervals ; and there they arc furc of finding a mummy. 
Thefe caves, or wells as they call them there, are hol- 
lowed out of a white free-fiooc, which is found in all 
this country a few feet below the covering of land. 
When one gets to the bottom of thefe, which arc 
fometimes 40 feet below the furface, there are feveral 
fquarc openings on each fide into paflages of 10 or 15 
feet wide ; and thefe lead to chambers of 15 or 20 feet 
fquarc. Thefe are all hewn out in the rock ; and 
in each of the catacombs arc to be found feveral of 
thefe apartments communicating with one another. 
They extend a great way undeT ground, fo as to be 
under the city of Memphis, and in a manner to under- 
mine its invirons. In forac of the chambers the walls 
are adorned with figures and hieroglyphics j in others 


the mummies are found in tombs, round the apart- Catsowi*. 
ment hollowed out in the rock. , 

The Egyptians feem to have excelled in the art of ' 

embalming and preferring their dead bodies; as the 
mummies found in the Egyptian catacombs are in a 
belter llatc than the bodies found cither in the Italian 
catacombs or thofe of any other part of the world. Sec 
Embalming and Mummy. 

Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the ori- 
ginal way of difpofing of the dead ; and appears to* 
have been propagated by tile Phoenicians throughout 
the countries to which they fent colonics : the inter- 
ring as we now do in the open air or in temples was 
firtt introduced by the ChriRians. When an ancient 
hero died or was killed in a foreign expedition, as hu 
body was liable to corruption, and for that rrafon un- 
fit to be tranfported entire, they fell on the expedient 
of burning, in order to bring home the allies, to oblige 
the manes to follow ; that fo his country might not be 
dcRitute of the benefit of h» tutelage. It was thu> 
burning feems to have had its original; and by degrees 
it became common to all who could bear the expences 
of it, and took place of the ancient burying : thus 
catacombs became difufed among the Romans, after 
they had borrowed the manner of burning from tl»e 
Greeks, and then none but Haves were laid in the 
ground. See Burial, l£e. 

CATALAUNI, called alfo Durocalalauni , a town 
of Gallia Bclgica : Citfa/auni t the people. A name 
rather of die lower age than of clafiical antiquity. 

Now Chalons fur Afume, in Champaign. E. Loug. 

4. 3J. N. Lat. 48. SS- 

CATADROMUS (from and /*»•**, I run) t in 
antiquity, a Rrctched doping rope in the theatres, down 
which the funambuli walked to (how their ikill. 

Some have taken the word to fignify the hippodrome 
or decurforium wherein the Roman knights ufed to 
excrcife thcmfclves in running aud fighting on horfe- 
back. But the mod natural meaning is that of a rope 
faRened at one end to the top of the theatre, and at 
the other to the bottoai, to walk or run down, which 
was the higheR glory of the ancient fchanobates or fu- 
namhui'u Elephants were alfo taught to run down the 
catadromus. Suetonius fpcaks of the exploit of a Ro- 
man knight, who pafTed down the catadromu mounted 
on an elephant's back. 

CAT A GOG ION, a heathen feRival at Ephefus, 
celebrated on the 2 2d of January, in which the devo- 
tees run about the Rrcets, drcftcd in divers antic and 
unfccmly manners, with huge cudgels in their hands, 
and carrying with them the images of their gods; 
in which guife they rarifhed the women they met 
with, abufed and often killed the men, and committed 
many other diforders, to which the religion of the day 
gave a fandion. * 

CATAGRAPHA, in antiquity, denote oblique 
figures or views of mens faces ; anfwcring to what 
the moderns call protiles. 

Catagraplia arc laid to her the invention of Simon 
Cleonxus, who firR taught painters to vary the looks 
of their figures, and fometimes dire & them upwards, 
fometimes downwards, and fometimes fide wards or 
backwards. 

CATALEPSIS, or Catalepsy* in medicine, a 

kind 
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Catslogoc. kind of apoplexy or a drowfy difeafe wherein the patient 
* is taken fpeechlcfs, fenfelcfs, and fixed in the fame 
pofture wherein the difeafe firft feized him ; his eyes 
open, without feeing or underflanding. See Medi» 

CIN Index. 

CATALOGUE, a lift or enumeration of the name* 
of federal books, men, or other things, difpofed ac- 
. cording to a certain order. 

Catalogues of books arc digefted in different man- 
ners, fome according to the order of the times when 
the books were printed, as that of Mattaire ; others 
according to their form and tire, as the common book- 
fellcrs-catalugues; others according to the alphabetical 
order of the authors names, as Hyde’s catalogue of 
the Bodleian library ; others according to the alpha- 
betical order of matters or fubjefb, which are called real 
or elajfical calaJ'gues, as thofc of Lipcnius and Dnudius ; 
Lilly, others arc digefted in a mixed method, partaking 
of feveral of the former, as de Seine’s catalogue of cardi- 
nal Slufm.i’s library, which is firft divided according to 
the fubjects or fcicnccs, and afterwards the books in 
each arc recited alphabetically. 

The moft applauded of all analogues is that of Thu- 
anuh’i library, in which are united the advantages of 
all the reft. It was firit drawn up by the two Putcani 
in the alphabetical order, then digefted according to 
the fcienccs and fubjeets by llhtn. Bullialdun, and 
publiihed by F. Quelnel at Paris in 1679; an <l rc * 
•printed, though iucorre&ly, at Hamburg, in 170*. 
The books are here ranged with juftnefs under their 
feveral fcienccs and fubjc&s, regard being llill had to 
the nation, feci, age, kc. of every writer. Add, that 
only the bell and choiceil books in every fubjefl 
are found here, and the moft valuable editions. Yet 
the catalogue of M. le Tellicrs arclibilhop of Rheim’s 
library, made by M. Clement, is not inferior to any 
publiihed in oor age, either on account of the number 
and choice of the books, or the method of its difpo- 
iirion. One advantage peculiar to this catalogue is, 
the multitude of anonymous and pfeudonymous authors 
detected in it, fcarce to be met with elfcwhcrc. Some 


even prefer it to Thuamss’s catalogue, as containing a 
greater variety of clafles and books on particular fub- 
jtr&s. 

The conditions required in a catalogue arc, that it 
indicate at the fame time the order of the authors and 
of the matters, the form of the book, the number 
of volumes, the chronological order of the editions, 
the language it is written in, and its place in the li- 
brary ; fo as that all thefe circumilances may appear at 
once in the (horteft, cicarcft, and t xadeft manner pof- 
fiblc. In this view, all the catalogues yet made will 
be found to be dcfc&ive. 

An anonymous French writer has laid down a new 
plan of a catalogue, which (hall unite all the advan- 
tages, and avoid all the inconveniences of the reft. 

The Jcfuits of Antwerp has given us a catalogue of 
the popes; which makes what they call their PropyUum. 

Catalog vm oj the Stan, is a lift of the fixed liars, 
difpofed in their feveral conftcllations ; with the lon- 
gitudes, latitudes, &c. of each. 

The firft who undertook to reduce the fixed ftars 
into a catalogue was Hipparchus Rhodius, about 120 
years before Chriil ; in which he made ufe of the «b- 


fervations of Timocharis and Ariftyllus for about 180 c * ta 
years before him. f tolcmy retained Hipparchus’s ca- ,^ ata 
talogue, containing 1026 fixed ftars ; though he hiin- 
fclf made abundance of obfervations, with a view to a 
new catalogue, A. D. 140. About the year of Chriil 
880, Albatcgni, a Syrian, brought down the fame to 
his time. Anno 1437, Ulugh fieigb, king of Parthia 
and India, made a new catalogue of 1022 fixed ftars, 
fincc tranllatcd out of Pcrfian into Latin by Dr Hyde. 

The third who made a catalogue from his own obfer- 
vations was Tycho Brahe, who determined the places 
of 777 ftars for the year 1600, which Kepler from 
other observations of Tycho afterwards incrcafed to 
the number of 1000 in the Rudulphine tables; adding 
thofc of Ptolemy omitted by Tycho* and of other au- 
thors, fo that his catalogue amounts to above 1160. 

At the fame time, William landgrave of HcfTe, with. 

Iris mathematicians Chriftophcr Rothmannus and Ju- 
ftus Byrgius, determined the places of 400 fixed liars 
by his own obfervation*, with their places rectified for 
the year 1 593 ; which Iievelius prefer* to thofc 06 
Tycho's. Ricciolus, in his djlronomii Reformata , de- 
termined the places of 101 ftars fur the year 1700,. 
from his -own obfervations : for the reft he followed’ 
Tycho’s catalogue ; altering it where he thought fit- 
Anno 1667, Dr Halley, in the ifland of St Helena,, 
obferved 350 fouthern ftars not vifible in our horizon. 

The fame labour was repeated by F. Noel in 1710,. 
who publiihed a new catalogue of the fame ftars con- 
ftru&cd for the year 1687. 

Bayer, in Iiis Uranometria , publiihed a catalogue of 
1 160 liars, compiled chiefly from Ptolemy and Tycho, 
in which every ftar is marked with fome letter of the 
Greek, alphabet ; the biggclt ftar in any conftellation 
being denoted by the firit letter, the next by the fe- 
cund, &e. and if die number exceeds the Greek alpha- 
bet, the remaining ftars are marked by letters of the 
Roman alphabet, which letters are preferved by Flam- 
ftcad, ana by Scnex on his globe*. The celebrated 
Hcvclius compofed a catalogue of 1888 ftars, 1553 o£ 
which, were obferved by himfclf ; and their places 
were computed for the year 1 660. 

Tlie lall and grcatell is die Britannic catalogue; 
compiled from the obfervations of the accurate Mr 
Flamftcad ; who for a long feries of years devoted 
himfclf wholly thereto. As there was nothing want- 
ing cither in the obferver or apparatus, we may 
look on this as a pcrfefl work fo far as it goes. It i» 
to be regretted the impreftion had not pafled through 
his own hands : that now extant, was publiihed by 
authority, but without the author’s content : it con- 
tain 2734 ftars. There was another publiihed in 
1725, purfuant to his teftament ; containing no lefs 
than 3000 ftars, with their places re&ified for the year 
1689 ; to which is added Mr Sharp’s catalogue of the 
fouthern ftars not vifible in our heinifphcre, adapted to 
the year 1726. 

CATALONIA, a province ol Spain, bounded on 
the north by die Pyrenean mountains, which divuh* 
it from France ; by the kingdom of Arragon and Va- 
lencia on the weft ; and by die Mediterranean fca on 
the fouth and eail. It is 155 miles in length, and ioq 
in breadth. It is watered by a great number of rivers; 
the principal of which arc the Lubrrgnt, the Ter, and 
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Catalonia the Segra. The air is temperate and healthy ; but 
CVtPcan- ^nd ** mountainous, except in a few places. It 
che. produce!*, however* com, wine, oil, pulfc, flax, and 
t— — v— hemp, fufficicnt for the inhabitants. The mountains 
are covered with large forefts of tall tree*, fuch as the 
oak, the cver-grcen oak, the beech, the pine, the fir, 
the chcfnut, and many others; with cork-trees, fhrubs, 
and medicinal plants. There are fevcral quarries of 
marble of all colours, cryftal, alabafter, amcthyfts, and 
lapis lazuli. Gohf duft has been found among the 
funds of one or two of the rivers ; and theTe are mines 
of tin, iron, lead, alum, vitriol, and fait. They like- 
wife fifh for coral on the callcm coaft. The inhabi- 
tants are hardy, courageous, a&ivc, vigorous, and good 
foldicrs, but apt to be difeontented. The miquclcts 
are a fort of foldicrs which guard the pallet over the 
mountains, and ought to protect travellers ; but if they 
ire not paid to their minds, they feldom fail to pay 
thcmfclvcs. The river Lobrcgat divides Catalonia in- 
to two parts, the call and welt, according to their ft- 
-tuahon. This province comprehends 17 vigueries or 
territories ; two of which arc in Rouiillon, and belong 
to the French. The rtft arc fubjedt fo the Spaniards. 
The principal towns are Barcelona the capit'd, Tarra- 
gona, Tortofa, Lerida, Solfonia, Cardona Vich, Gi- 
rona, Scu d’Urgel, Pui Cerda, aod Cervera. Cata- 
lonia was the laft province in Spain which fubmitted 
to Philip in the fuccefllon-war. 

CATAMENIA, in medicine. See Menses. 

CATAMITE, a Loy kept for fodomitical prac- 
tices. 

CATANA, or Catisa (anc. gcog.), a town of Si- 
cily, filuated oppofitc to A^tna, to the fuuth-eaft ; one 
of the five Homan colonics : anciently built by the 
people of Naxut (even years after the building of Sy- 
racufc, 728 years before Chrift. It was the country of 
Charondas, the famous lawgiver. The town is ftill called 
Catanea. See Cat aw t a, 

CATANANCHE, Candia lions-koot: A genus 
of the poiygamia zqualis order, belonging to the fyn- 
genefia clais of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th Order, Compnfit*. The recep- 
tacle is paleaceous; the calyx imbricated ; the pappus 
furnifhed with awns by a caliculus of five ftifF hairs. 
There are three fpccics, of which the cenilea is the 
moil remarkable. This fends out many long, narrow, 
hairy leaves, which arc jagged on tlicir edges like thofe 
of the hucklhorn plantain, but broader ; the jags arc 
deeper, and at greater dillances : thefe lie flat on the 
ground, turning their points upwards. Between the 
leaves come out the flower ftalks, which are in num- 
ber proportionable to the fi/.c of the plants ; for, from 
an old thriving root, there are frequently eight or ten, 
while young plants do not fend out above two or three. 
Thcfc ftalka rife near two feet high, dividing into 
many fmall branches upward, gnmilhed with leaves 
dike thofe below, but fmallcr, and without jags on their 
edges ; each of thefe fmalkr branches arc terminated 
by finglc heads of flowers, of a fine blue colour. This 
is a perennial plant, and may be propagated by' feeds 
or flips. The feeds may be fown in the fpring on a 
bed of common earth ; and in the autumn following 
the plants may be removed to the places where they 
wn to remain. The feeds ripen in Angull. This 
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plant is a pretty ornament in garden*, and « eafily 
kept with’n bounds. 

CATANEA, or Catania, a city of Sicily, fcated 
on a gulph of the fame name, near the foot of Mount 
Altna or Gibel. It was founded by the Chalcidians 
foon after the fcttlemcnt of Syracufe, and enjoy«i 
great tranquillity till Hiero I. expelled the whole body 
of citizens; and after replenishing the town with a new 
flock of inhabitants, gave it the name of JEtna : im- 
mediately after his dcceafc, it regained its ancient 
name, and its citizens returned to their abodes. Ca- 
tania fell into the hands of the Romans, among their 
earlieil acquifitions in Sicily, and became the reiidence 
of a pnetot. To make it worthy of fuch an honour, 
it was adorned with fumptuous buildings of all kinds, 
and every convenience was procured to fupply the na- 
tural and artificial wants of life. It was deftroyed by 
Pompey's foo, but reftored with fuperior magnificence 
l>y Auguflus. The reign of Decius is famous in the 
hiftory of this city for the martyrdom of its pat roods 
%St Agatha. On every emergency her intcrccflion is 
implored. She is piouOy believed to have preferred 
Catania from being overwhelmed by torrents of lava, 
or fliaken to pieces by earthquakes ; yet its ancient 
edifices are covered by repeated It reams of volcanic 
matter; and alraoft every houfe, even her own church, 
has been thrown to the ground. In the reign of Wil- 
liam the Good, 2C,000 Catanians, with their pallor at 
their head, were deftroyed before the i'acrcd veil could 
be properly placed to check the flames. In the lafl 
century the eruptions and earthquakes raged with re- 
doubled violence, and Cat an fa was twice demolished. 
See JEtna. 

The prefent prince of Bifcari has been at infinite 
pains, and fpent a large fum of money, in working 
down to the ancient town, which on account of the 
numerous torrents of lava that have flowed out of 
Mount A£tna for thefe laft thoufand years is now to be 
fought for in dark caverns many feet below the pre- 
fent furface of the earth. Mr Swinburne informs us 
that he defeended into baths, fcpulchres, an amphithe- 
atre, and a theatre, all very much injured by the va- 
rious cataftrophea that have befallen them. They were 
ere&ed upon old bed* of lava, and even built with 
fquare pieces, of the fame fubtlancc, which in no in- 
(lance appears to have been fufed by the contad of 
new lavas : The feiarra or Acmes of cold lava, have 
conflantly proved as ftrong a barrier againfl. the flow- 
ing torrent of fire as any other (lone could have been, 
though feme authors were of opinion that the hot 
matter would melt the old mafs and incorporate with it. 

This city has been frequently defended from the 
burning llreatns by the folid mafs of its own ramparts, 
and by the air comprcficd between them and the lava t 
as appears by the torrent having tlopt within a final! 
dillance of the walls, and taken another direction. 
But when the walls were broken or low, the lava col- 
lected itfelf till it rofe to a great height, and then 
poured over in a curve. A fimilar ipfla.ie^ is feen at 
the Torre del Greco near Naples, where the flrram of 
liquid fire from Vefuvius divided itfelf into two branch- 
es, and left a church untouched in the middle. There 
is a well at the foot of the old walls of Catania, where 
the lava, after running along the parapet, and then 

falling 
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Catanea falling forward®, ha® produced a very complete lofty 
* R arch over the fpring. 

a, t ^ rw The church here is a noble fabric. It is accounted 
y-- w the large 11 in Sicily, though neither a porch nor cu- 
pola has been erected, from a doubt of the folidity of 
the foundation®, which arc no other than the bed of 
lava that ran out of jEtna in 1669, and is ftrppofcd to 
be full of cavities. The organ is much eftceined by 
connoifTcurs in mufical inftruments. 

Catania, according to Mr Swinburne’® account, is 
reviving with great lplendor. u It has already (he 
r«n) much more the features of a metropolis and 
royal tv fide nee than Palermo; the principal ftrreta arc 
wide, ftraight, and well paved with lava. Au obeli Ik 
of red granite, placed on the back of an antique ele- 
phant of touchtkone Hands in the centre of the great 
iqttare, which is formed by the town-hall, feminary, 
and cathedral. The cathedral ere&cd by the abbot 
Angerius in the year 1094, was endowed by carl Roger 
with the territories of Catania and i£tna, for the 
fmall acknowledgment of a glafs of wine and a loaf 
of bread offered once a-ycar. It has fuffered fo much 
by earthquakes, that littk of the original ftrudure re- 
mains, and the modern parts have hardly any thing ex- 
cept their materials to recommend them. The other re- 
ligious edifices of the city ore proftifely ornamented, but 
in a bad tattc. The fpirit of building feema to have feized 
upon this people, and the prince of Bifeari*® example 
adds frclh vigour. It were natural to fuppofe men would 
be backward in erv&ing new habitations, efpecially with 
any degree of luxury, on ground fo often raaken to its 
centre, and fo often huricu under the afhes of a volca- 
no ; but fuch is their attachment to their native foil, 
and their contempt of danger® they arc habituated to, 
that they rebuild their houfes on the warm cinders of 
Vefuvius, the quaking plain® of Calabria,- am* the black 
mountains of Sciarra at Catania; it is however furprifing 
to fee fuch cmbcllifhments laviihcd iu fo dangerous a 
fituation. There ia a great deal of activity in the 
difpofttton of this people ; they know by tradition 
that their anceftors earned on a flouri filing commerce ; 
and that, before the fiery river filled it up, they had a 
fpacious convenient harbour, where they now have 
fcarce a creek for a felucca : they therefore wifh to 
re ft ore thofc advantages to Catania, and have often ap- 
plied to government for aflillance towards forming a 
mole and port, an undertaking their ftrength alone is 
unequal to ; but whether the refutal originates in the 
deficiencies of the public treafury or the icafoufy of 
other cities, all their projects have ended in ffuhlrfs 
application®. The number of inhabitant® dwelling in 
Catania amounts to 30,000 ; the C’atanians make it 
double : A confidcrablc portion of this number apper- 
tains to the univerfity, the only one in the ifiand, and 
the nurfery of all the lawyers/* E. Long. 15. j 9. 
N. Lat. 37. 30. 

CAT ANZ A RO, a city in the kingdom of Naples, 
the capital of Calabria Ulterior, with a bi (hop’s fee. 
It is the ufual rcfidcncc of the governor of the pro- 
vince, and is feated on a mountain, io E. Long. iS. 20. 
N. Lat. 38. 58. 

CATAPHONICS, the fcience which confidenthe 
properties of reflected founds. See Acoustics. 

CATAPHORA, in medicine, the fame a® Coma. 
CATAPHRACTA (from and / for- 


tify or arm), in the ancient military art, a piece ofCat»phrac- 
heavy defenfive armour, formed of cloth or leather, *“ 
fortified with iron fcalca or links, wherewith foroe- Cauplat* 
times only the bread, fometinus the whole body, and m» 
form-time* the horfc too, was covered. It wai in ufe — — y— 
among the Sarmatians, Pedians, and other Barbarians. 

The Romans a!fo adopted it early for their foot; and, 
according to Vegetius, kept to it till the time of Gra- 
tian, when the military difeipline growing remifs, and 
field cxcrcifcs and labour difeontinned, tlic Roman 
foot thought the ciUaphraCta as well as tlw: helmet to** 
great a load to bear, and therefore threw both by, 
choofing rather to march again!! the enemy bare-, 
breaited ; by which, in the war with the Goths, mul- 
titudes were dedroyed. 

C.iTAPHKjtcrm iVtftvr, fbips armed and covered in 
fight, fo that they could not be eafily damaged by the 
enemy. They were covered over with boards or 
plank®, on which the foldters were placed ,to defend, 
them ; the rowers fitting underneath, thui fcrcened 
from the enemy’® weapons. 

CATAPHRACTUS, denotes a thing defended or 
covered on all fide® with armour. 

Cataphractus, or Cataphrartartut , more particu- 
larly denotes a horfeman, dr even horfc, armed with a 
entaphraCta. The cotjphrafta eqmtet were a fort of 
cuiralTicr®, not only fortified with armour themfelvcs, 
but having their horfc® guarded with folid plate* of 
brafs or other metals, ufually lined with fleins and 
wrought into plumc& or other forms. Their ufe was 
to bear down all before them, to break in upon the 
■enemies ranks, and fpread terror and havock wherever 
they came, a® being themfulws invulnerable and fecure 
frum danger. But their difadvantage was their un- 
vrieldincfs by which, if once unhorfed or on the 
ground, they were unable to rife, and thus fell a prey 
to the cncmv. 

CAT APH R YG IANS, a Cc& in the fccond cen- 
tury, fo called as being of the country of Phrygia. 

They were orthodox in every thing, letting afidc thi®, 
that they took Montanus for a prophet, and Prifcilla 
and Maximilla for true prophetefles, to be coofultcd in 
every thing relating to religion ; as fuppofing the Holy 
fpirit had abandoned the church. See Montaxist. 

CATAPLASM A, n poultice ; from 
i/BnOf to fpread like a plafter. Calaplafms take their 
name fometime® from the part to which they are ap- 
plied, oreffc^ls they produce ; fo arc called anatoiltnut , , 
frontale , rpvarpium , rpifpujlicum , Vffualorium ; and wheu 
mu Hard is an ingredient, they arc called fnap'tfmt, 

Thefe kind of application® arc fofter and more eafy 
than pi alters or ointments. They are formed of 1‘omc 
vegetable fubftanecs, and applied of fuch a confidence 
a* neither to adhere l.or run : they arc alfo more ufe- 
ful when the intention is efleftedby the perpetuity of 
the heat of cold which they contain, for they retain 
them longer than any other kind of compofition. 

When de6gned to rcLix, or to promote fuppura- 
tion, they (hould be applied warm. Their warmth, 
moiftuft, and the obftru&ion they give to perfpira- 
tion, is the method of their anfweriug that end. The 
proper heat, when applied waim, i® no more than to 
promote a kindly pleafant fen fat ion ; for great heat 
prevent® the delign for which they are ufed. They 
ibouid be renewed as often as they cool. Foe relaxing - 

and 
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Catapult*- ami fuppuratiog, none excel the white-bread poultice, 
' 1 * made w ith the crumb of an old loaf, a fufficient quan- 

tity of milk to boil the bread in until it it foft, and 
a little oil ; which lad ingredient, btfides preventing 
the poultice from drying and (licking to the (kin, 
sdfo retains the heat longer than the bread and milk 
alone would do. To preferve the heat longer, the 
poultice, when applied, may be covered with a (irong 
ox's bladder. 

When defigned to re/*/, they (hould be applied cold, 
and ought to be renewed as oft as they become w*arm. 
A proper compofition for this end is a mixture of oat- 
. meal and vinegar. 

CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military engine 
contrived for the throwing of arrows, darts, and (tones 
upon the enemy. — Some of thefc engines were of fuch 
force that they would throw (tones of an hundred 
weight. Jofcphus takes notice of the furprifingcftc&s 
of thefe engines, and fays, that the (tones thrown out 
of them beat down the battlements, knocked off the 
angles of the towers, and would level a whole file of 
-men from one end to the other, was the phalanx ever 
fo deep. This was called the 

Battering Catapulta, and is rcprefer.ted on Plate 
CXXVTI. This catapulta is fuppofed to carry 
a (lone, life, of an hundred weight, and therefore 
a defer ipt ion of it will be fufficient to explain the 
doctrine of all the reft ; for fuch as threw (tones of 
500 and upwards were conftru&ed on the fame prin- 
ciples. 

The bafe is compofed of two large beams a, 3. The 
length of thofe beams is fifteen diameters of the bote 
of the capitals 9. At the two extremities of each 
beam, two double mortifes are cut to receive the 
eight tenons of two crofs beams, each of them four of 
the diameters in length. In the centre of each of 
the beams of the bale, and near two thirds of :hcir 
length, a hole, perfectly round, and 16 inches in diame- 
ter, fhould be bored : thefe holes mult be exactly op- 
posite to each other, and (hould increafe gradually to 
the infidc of the beams, fo that each of them, being 
16 inches on the outfidc towards the capitals 9, 
(hould be 17! at the opening on the infidc, and the 
edges carefully rounded off. The capitals 9 arc, in 
a manner, the foul of the machine, and ferve to twiil 
and drain the cordage, which forms its principle or 
,powcr of motion. 

The capitals are either of ca(l brafs or iron ; each 
con fitting of a wheel with teeth, C to, of a* inches 
thick. The hollow or bore of thefe wheels (hould be 
1 1 y inches in diameter, perfectly round, and the edges 
fraoothed down. As the fii&ion would be too great, 
if the capitals nibbed againit the beams, by the extreme 
(training of the cordage, which draws them towards 
thefe beams that inconvenience is remedied by the 
means of eight fri&ion-whecls, or cylinders of brafs, 
about the 13th of an inch in diameter, and an inch 
and one fixth in length, placed circularly, and turning 
upon axes, as reprefented at D 13, B 12. One of 
thefe fri&ion-wheels at large with its fertw, by which 
.it is fattened into the beam, is reprefented at A. 

Upon this number of cylindrical wheels the capitals 
9 mull be placed in the beams, 2, 3, fo that the cylin- 
ders do not extend to the teeth of the wheels, which 
ir.uft receive a ftronj pinion 14. By the means of this 
N 9 67. fi 


pinion the wheel of the capital is made to turn for C»up«hx 
(training the cordage with the key 1 5. The capital » - J 
wheel has 4 drong catch 16, and another of the fame 
kind may be added to prevent any thing from giving 
way through the extreme and violent force of the 
drained cordage. 

The capital-piece of the machne is a nut or crofc- 
pin of iron, 17 , feen at C, and hammered cold iuto 
its form. It divides the bore of the capitals exactly in 
two equal parts, and fixed in groves about an inch 
deep. This piece, or nut, ought to be about two in- 
ches and one-tbird thick at the top 18, as reprefented 
in the fe&ion at B ; and rounded ofT and polidied as 
much as poffible, that the cords folded over it may not 
be hurt or cut by the roughnefs or edges of the iron. 

Its height ought to be eight inches, dccreafing gra- 
dually in thicknefs to the bottom, where it ought to he 
only one inch. It mutt be very exactly inferted in the 
capitals. 

After placing the two capitals in the holes of the 
two beams in a right line with each other, aud fixing 
the two crofs diametrical nuts or pieces over which 
the cordage is to wind, one end of the cord is reeved 
through a hole in one of the capitals in the bafe, and 
made fait to a nail within-fide of the beam. The 
other fide of the cord is then carried through the hole 
in the oppofitc beam and capital, and fo wound over 
the crofs pieces of iron in the centre of the two capi- 
tals, till they are full, the coidage forming a large 
(kain. The lenfion or (training of the cordage ought 
to he exactly equal, that is, the feveral foldings of the 
cord over the capital-pieces (hould be equally (trained, 
and fo near each other as not to leave the lead fpacc 
between them. As Toon as the firft folding or (kain of 
cord has filled up one whole fpacc or breadth of the 
capital pieces, another mud be carried over it ; and fo 
on, always equally draining the end till no more will 
pafs through the capitals, and the (kain of cordage en- 
tirely (ills them, observing to rub it from time to time 
with foap. 

At three or four inches behind the cordage, thus 
wound over the capital pieces, two very drong upright 
beams 21 arc ralfcd ; thefe are pods of oak 14 inches 
thick, eroded over at top by another of the fame foli- 
dity. The height of the upright beams is 7 1 diame- 
ters t each fupported behind with very drong props 
25, fixed at bottom in the extremities of thebaic 2, 3. 

The crofs beam 24 is fupported in the fame manoer by 
a prop in the centre. 

The tree, arm, or dylus 22, (hould he of found 
affi. Its length is fiom 15 to 16 diameters of the bore 
of the capitals. The end at the bottom, or that fixed 
in the middle of the (kain, is 10 inches thick, and 14 
broad. To ilrengthcn the arm or tree, it (hould be 
wrapped round with a cloth dipped in drong glue like 
the tree of a faddlc, and bound very hard with waxed 
thread of the fixth of an inch in diameter from the 
large end at bottom, almod to the top, as reprefented 
in the figure. 

At the top of the arm, juft u- ler the iron-hand or 
receiver 27, a ltrong cord is fattened, with two loops 
twitted one within another, for the greater drength. 

Into thefe two loops the hook of a brafs pulley 28 is 
put. The cord 29 is then reeved through the pulley, 
and fattened to the roll 30. The cock or trigger 3;, 

which 
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whict fcrro as 1 11*7. '• ‘h™ breugkt to it, tod 
i nude fall by iU hook to the cxtrtmiip of the band 
Catarrh j n w hich the body to be dilcharged i> placed. 

I “— * The pulley »t the n«k of the arm it then unbooked i 

and when the trigger it to let it off, a ftrokc mull be 
given upon it with an iron-bar or crow of about an 
inch in diameter! on which the aim fliu up with a 
force almoft equal to that of a modem mortar. The 
culhion or florotcher a t, placed exactly in the middle 
of the croft beam *4, (h.mld be covered with tanned 
ox hide, and Huffed with hair, live arm Unking ngainll 
it with inconceivable force. It it to be obferved, that 
the tree or atm 11 detcribei an angle of 90 degrees, 
beginning at the cock, and ending at the ftotnachcr or 
culhion. , 

C/tTJPViTA fir vfrmair, Sfuvri, ar Durtt. borne ot 
the I pears, titc. thrown hy thefc enginet, ate faid to 
bav, been iH feet long, aud to have been thrown with 
fuch relocitv at to take fire in their courfe. 

A BCD itthe frame that holds ihc dsrtt or ar- 
rows, which may be of diff-rent numbers, rod placed 
in different direaibmi. E F it a large and ftrong 
iron fpring, which is bent by a rope that goes over 
three pulliet, I, K. L ; tnd it drawn by one or fevcral 
men ; tbit rope may be faftenrd to a pin at M. The 
rope, therefore, being fet at liberty, the fpring mull 
rtri kc the dartt with great violence, and fend them, 
with furprifing velocity, to a great diftance. This io- 
ftrument differt in fomc particulars from the defcription 
we have of that of the ancientt ; principally in the 
throwing of fevcral dartt at the fame time, one only 
being thrown bv theirs. 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a precipice in the 
channel of a river, eatifed by rocks, or other obrtedcs, 
flopping the couifc of the ftream, from whence the 
water falls with a greater noife and impetuofity. The 
word comes from •• I tumble down with 

violence compounded of «*'«. “ down,” and 
Jtjitio, “ I throw down.” — Such are the catarafla of 
the Nile, the Danube, Rhine, ftc. In that of Niagara, 
the perpendicular fall of the water is 137 feet: and 
in that of Piftill Rhaiadr, in North Walca, the tall 
of water is near 240 feet from the mountain to the 
lower pool. 

Strabo calls that a cataraS which we call a cafcaJt) 
and what we call a cataraB , the ancientt ufually called 
a cattdufm. Hermioiu, hat an rxprrfs difTertation, 
o admirandis mundi Catarafti* fopra ct fubter- 
raneis where he ufet the word in a new fenfe ; 
lignifying, by cataraft, any violent motion of the 
clementa 

Catahact, in medicine and furgery, a diforder 
the humouia of the eye, by which the pupilla, 
that ought to^fipear tranfparent and black, look* 
opaque, blue, grty, brown, &c. by which vilion it 
varioufly impeded, or totally deflroyed. See Sua- 

OttY. 

CATARO, a town of Dalmatia, and capital of the 
territory of the fame name, with a flrong cafllc, and 
* bifbop’t fee. It it fubjtfi to Venice, and feattd on 
a gulph of the fame name. E. Long. 19. 19. N. Lat. 
42. J?. 

CATARACTES, in ornithology, the triv.a! name 
of a fpecies of Lacus. 

CATARRH, in medicine, a diuiliation or delluxioia 
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from the head upon the mouth and afpera arteria, and Cat«fl«fi» 
through them upon the lungs. See (the Index fub- ritJjvetk. 
joined to) Medicine. _ y - ^ 

CAT AST A SIS. in poetry, the third part of the 
ancient drama ; being that wherein the intrigue, or 
action, fet forth in the cpitafis, is fupported, carried on, 
and heighttned, till it be ripe for the unravelling in 
the catadrophe. Scaligcr defines it, the full growth of 
the fable, while things are at a (land in that confufioa 
to which the port has brought them. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, the fourth 
and lall part ia the ancient drama ; or that immediate- 
ly fucctcding the catadafii : or, according to others 
the third only ; the whole drama being divided into 
protafis, cpitafis, and caradrophe ; or in the terms of 
Aridoile, prologue, epilogue, and exode. 

The catadrophe clear* up every thing, and is nothing 
elfe but the ditcovery or winding up of the plot. It 
has its peculiar place; for it ought entirely to be con- 
tained, not only in the lad a&, but in the very conclu- 
don of it ; and when the plot is fiuifhcd, the play 
(hould be fo alfu. The catadrophe ought to turn upon 
a dngle point, or dart up on a bidden. 

The great an in the catadrophe is, that the clear- 
ing up of all difficulties may appear wonderful, and yet 
eaty, fimplc, and natural. 

It is a very prepodcrous artifice of forae writers to 
diow the catadrophe in the very title of the play. Mr 
Dryden thinks that a catadrophe re fulling lrom a mere 
change in the fentiments and refolutions of a perfon, 
without any other machinery, may be fo managed as to 
be exceedingly beautiful. 

It is a dilpute among the critics, whether the cata- 
ftrophe (hould always fall out favourably on the fide of 
virtue or not. The reafons on the negative fide feem 
the dronged. Aritlotle prefers a fhorking catadrophe to 
a happy one — The catadrophe is either Pimple or com- 
plex. The fird is that in which there is no change in 
the date of the piinctp.il perfons, nor any difeovery 
or unravelling, the plot being only a mere naflage out 
of agitation into qoict repofe. In the (econo, the 
principal perfons undergo a change of fortune, in the 
manner already defined. 

CATCIi, in the raufical fenfe of the word, a fugue 
in the unifon, wherein, to humour fomc conceit in the 
words, the melody is broken, and the fenfe interrupted 
in one part, and caught again or fupported by another) as 
in the catch in Shake fpeare ‘splay of theTwelfth- night, 
where there is a catch fung hy three perfons, in which the 
humour is, that each who Hugs, calls and is called Inavt 
in turn : Or, as defined by Mr Jackbm, “a catch is a 
piece for three or more voices, one of which leads, and 
the ethers follow in the fame notes. It mud be fo 
contrived, that reds (which are made for thatpurpofc) 
in the mufic of one line be filled up with a word of 
two from another line ; thefe form a crofs purpofe, os 
catch, from whence the name/* 

Catch- f fy t in botany. See Lychnis. 

Catch- P ole, (quafi one that caiches by the /■$&), $- 
term uft-d, by way of reproach, for the bailiff ’s follow- 
er or affidant. f 

CATCB-Jl'ord , among printers, that placed at the bot- 
tom of each page, being always tlie bid word of the fol- 
lowing page. v 

CATECHESIS, in a general fenfir, denotes an -in- 
1 i ' dru&ioti 
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Catrthetic Rruttion given any perfon in the firft rudiments of an 
Ctircha- art or k* ence » ^ ut more particularly of the ChrifUan 
weTl * religion. In the ancient church, catechcfis was an 
— v— inflruttion given viva voce, either to children, or adult 
heathens, preparatory to their receiving of baptifm. In 
this fenfe, catecbeju Rands contradillinguifhed from 
mjftagogica, which were a higher part of inflruttion 
given to thofe already initiated, and containing the 
mydcrieaof faith. Thofe who give fuch inflruttion* 
are called catechjfis ; and thofe who receive them, cate- 
chumens. 

CATECHETIC, or Catbcrctical, fomething 
that relates to oral inflruttion in the rudiment! of Chri- 
ftianity.— Catechetic fchools were buildings appointed 
for the office of the tatcchift, adjoining to the church, 
and called catccbvmena : Inch was that in which Origen 
and many other famous men read catechetical lectures 
at Alexandria. See Catechumen. 

CATECHISM, in its primary fenfe, an inftruc- 
tion, or inftitutkm, in the principles of the ChriRian 
religion, delivered viva voce , and fo as to require fre- 
quent repetitions, from the difciplc or hearer, of what 
has been laid. The word is formed from w****. a 
compound of ind q. d. circumfono, alluding 

to the noifc or din made in this fort of exercife, or to 
the zeal and carncRnefs wherewith things are to be in- 
culcated over and over on the learners. — Anciently the 
candidates for baptifm were only to be inftruCted in 
the fecrets of their religion by tradition am vote, 
without writing; as had alfo been the cafe among the 
Egyptian priefts, and the Britifh and Gaulifli druids, 
who only communicated tlic myftcrics of their theo- 
logy by woid of mouth. 

Catechism is more frequently ufed in modem times 
for an elementary book, wherein the principal articles 
of religion are fummarily delivered in the way of quef- 
tion and anfwrr. 

CATECHIST, ■*«*«■**, catecheta , he that cate- 
chifes, i. e. he that inflruftj novices in the principles 
of religion. 

Catechist more particularly denotes a perfon ap- 
pointed by the church to inRrutt thole intended for 
baptifm, by word of mouth, in the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the ChriRian faith.— The catechiRsof churches 
were miniRcrs ufually diRintt from the bilhops and 
prefbyters, and had their auditories or catechumen* 
apart. Their bufinefs was to inflnitt the catechu- 
mens, and prepare them for the reception of baptifm. 
But the catcchifts did not conftitutc any diRintt or- 
der of the clergy, but were chofen out of any other 
order. The bilbop himfelf fometimea performed the 
office ; at other times prelbytcrs, or even readers or 
deacons, were the catcchi Rs. Origen feems to have 
bad no higher degree in the church than reader, when 
he was made catechiR at Alexandria, being only 18 
years of age, and confcqucntly incapable of the deacon- 
mip. 

CATECHU, in the materia roedica, the name of a 
troche confilling of Japan earth and gum arabic, each 
two ounces, and of fugar of rofes fix! ecu ounces, 
beat together with a little water. It is recommended 
as a mild reftringent, &c. 

CATECHUMEN, a candidate for baptifm, or one 
Who prepares himfelf for the receiving thereof. 
t Tic cattkhumuis, hi church-hiflory, were the low- 


e»\ order of Chri Rians in the primitive church. They C»tegor ; erf 
had fome title to the common name of ChriRian, being 
a degree above pagans and heretics, though not con- c *- c ™' t * 
fummated by baptifm. They were admitted to the 
Rate of catechumen* by the impofition of hands, and 
the fign of the crofs. The children of believing pa- 
rents were admitted catechumens, as foon as ever 
they were capable of inflruttion : but at what age 
thofe of heathen parents might be admitted, is not ft> 
clear. As to the time of their coutinuaucc in this 
Rate, there were no general rule* fixed about it ; but 
the practice varied acccrding to the difference of times 
and places, and the readme!* and proficiency of the 
catechumens thcmfcWes. 

There were four orders or degrees of catechumen*; 
the firR were thofe inR rutted privately without the 
church, and kept at a di Ranee for fomc time from the- 
privilege of entering the church, to make them the 
more eager and defirous of it. The next degree were 
the audientes, fo called from their being admitted to 
hear fermon*, and the feriptures read in the church,, 
but were not allowed to partake of the prayer*. The 
third fort of catechumens were the gmu-jieSmtes, fa 
called becaufe they received impofition of hands kneel- 
ing. The fourth order wm the compctrutei fs* eleCtt, de- 
noting the immediate candidates for baptifm, or fuch 
as were appointed to be baptized the next approach- 
ing fe Rival ; before which, flritt examination was 
made into their proficiency under the feveral Rages of 
catelietical exercifcs. 

After examination, they were eaercifed for twen- 
ty days together, and were obliged to faRing and 
confeffion : fomc days before baptitm they went veil- 
ed j and it was cultomary to touch their ears, fay- 
ing, Efhatka, i. e. Be opened; as alfo to anoint their 
eyes with clay; both ceremonies being in imitation of 
our Saviour’s prattice, and intended to lhadow out to 
the catechumens their condition both before and after 
their admiffion into the ChriRian church. 

CATEGORICAL, in a general fenfe, is applied 
to thofe things ranged under a Cateco* r. 

Categorical alfo imports a thing to be abfolute, 
and not relative ; in which fenfe it Rands oppofed to 
hypothetical . We fay, a categorical proposition, a ca- 
tegorical fyllogifm, fsV. 

A categorical anfwer denote* an exprefs and per- 
tinent anfwer made to any qucfiioo or objettion pro- 
pofed. 

CATEGORY, in logic, a ferie* or order of all the 
predicate* or attributes contained under any genus. 

The fchool-philofophcr* di {tribute all the objetti of 
oor thoughts and klcas into certain genera or dafles, 
not fo much, fay they, to Warn what they do not 
know, as to communicate a diflin^jpotion of what 
they do -know ; and thefe c rifles the Greeks called 
categories, and the Latins prtdicamsnis. 

A rift otic made ten categories, viz. quantity, qua- 
lity, relation, attion, paffion, time, place, fituation, 
and habit, which arc ufually ex pec fled by the follow- 
ing technical diflichr 

Arbor, Jex, fervot, or dor t , refrigerat , ujlos, 

Rurr eras Jiaho, nrc t unicat us ero . 

CATEK. See Bengal, n° ty. 

CATENARIA, n the higher geometry, the name 
of a curve-hoe formed by a rope haugiug freely from 
6 two 
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CnwfilUr two points of fufpenfion, whether the points be lxori- 

'““■“’v" zoutal or not. See Fluxions. 

CATERPILLAR, in zoology, the name of all 
winged infedts when in their reptile or worm-ftatc. 
See Eruca. 

Method of Defraying CjTfMPiiiAtt m Trees. — 
Take a dialing dilh with lighted charcoal, and pla- 
cing it under the branches that arc loaded with ca- 
terpillars, throw fomc pinches of brimftone upon the 
coals. The vapour of the fulplutr, which is mortal 
to thefc infc&s, will not only deftroy all that are on 
the tree, but prevent it from being infetted with 
them afterwards. A pound of fulphur will clear as 
many trees as grow' on feveral acres. This method 
has been fuccci&fully tried in France. In the Journal 
Oeconon:ique, the following is fa id to be in fallible a- 
gaintt the caterpillars feeding on cabbage, and per- 
haps may be equally fcrviccablc againtt thofe that in- 
fett other vegetables. Sow witli hemp all the bor- 
ders of the ground where you mean to plant your 
cabbage ; and, although the neighbourhood is infetted 
with caterpillars, the lpacc inclolcd by the hemp will 
be perfectly free, not one of the vermin will approach 
it. 

CjTgurti-LJtK-EaUrt, a name given by fome au- 
thors to a fpccics of worms bred in the body of the 
caterpillar, and which eat its flefh : thefc are owing 
to a certain kind of fly that lodges her eggs in the 
body of this animal, and they, after their proper 
changes, become flics like their parents. 

Mr Reaumur has given us, in his hillory of infefts, 
fume very curious particulars in regard to thefe little 
worms. Every one of them, he obferves, fpins itfelf 
a very beautiful cafe of a cylindric figure, made of a 
very ilrong fort of iilk ; thefc arc the cafes in which 
this animal fpends its Hate of chryfalis ; and they have 
a mark by which they may be known from all other 
animal productions of tins kind, which is, that they 
have always a broad ilripe or band furrounding their 
middle, which is black when the reft of the cafe is 
white, and white when that is black. Mr Reaumur 
ha* had the pains and patience to ii»d out the rcafon 
02 this 1’mgularity, which is this : the whole {hell is 
fpun of a hlk produced out of the creature's body ; 
tim at Grit runs all white, and towards the end of 
the fpinning turns black- The outtidc of the cafe 
mult nccciiarily be formed Grit, as the creature works 
from within : confcquently this is truly white all over, 
but it i3 tranfparcut, and Ihows the hit fpun or black 
filk through it. It might be fiippofcd that the whole 
in tide of the (hell (houki Ik black ; but this is not the 
cafe : the whole is fafhioutd before this black lilk 
comes ; and this is employed by the creature, not to 
line the whole, to fortify certain parts only ; and 
therefore is all applied either to the middle, or to the 
two ends omitting the middle ; and i'o gives either a 
black band in the middle, or a black nefa at both ends, 
leaving the w'hitc in the middle to appear. It is not 
unfrequent to find a fort of fmall calcs, lying about 
garden- walks, which move of thcmfclvcs; when thefe 
are opened, they are found to contain a fmall living 
worm. This is one oi the fpccics of tlicfc caterpillar- 
eaters ; which, as Toon as it comes out of the body of 
that animal, fpins itfelf a cafe for its transformation 
long before that happens, and lives in it without food 
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till that change comes on ; and it becomes a fly like C*tem 
that to which it owed, its birth. Cathartiw 

CATERVA, in ancient military writers, a term _ 
ufed in fpeaking of the Gauliih or Celtibcrian armies, 
denoting a body of #1000 armed men. The word <*<*- 
terva, or cateroariur , is alfo frequently ufed by ancient 
writers to denote a party or corps of foldiers in difov- 
der or difarray : by which it (lands diftinguilhcd from 
cohort or turma, which were in good order. 

CATESBjEA, the lilt-thorn : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
28th order, Lurid*. The corolla is monopetaloua, fun- 
ncl-lhaped, very long above the receptacle of the fruit ; 
the (lamina are within its throat ; the fruit a polyfpcr- 
mous berry. There is only one fpccics, viz. the fpinofa, 
which was difeovered in the ifland of Providence by 
Mr Catefby, who gathered the feeds, and brought 
them to England. It rifes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and is covered with a pale roffet bark ; 
the branches come out alternately, and are garnifhed 
with fmall leaves refcmbling thofe of the box-tree, 
coming out in clutters all round the branches at cer- 
tain diitanccs ; the flowers hang downward, and come 
out from the fide of the branches: they are tubulou* 
and near fix inches long, very narrow at their bale. 


but widening upwards towards the top, where it is 
divided into four parts which fpread open, and are re- 
flexed backward. They arc of a dull yellow colour. 


This plant is propagated by feeds which mutt be pro- 
cured from the country where it grows. The feeds 
mutt be fown on a hot-bed, and are to be treated in 
the fame manner as other tender exotics. 

CATHjERETICS, in pharmacy, medicines of a 
cauttic nature, ferving to cat off proud flelli. 

CATHARINE, Knight* of St Cathmhtk of Mount 
Sinai, an ancient military ordet, ere tied for theaflitt- 
ance and protection of pilgrims going to pay their 
devotions to the body of St Catharine, a virgin of A- 
lexandria, diftinguilhcd for her learning, and laid to 
have fuffered martyrdom under Maximin. The body 
of the martyr having been difeovered on mount Sinai, 
caufed a great concourfe of pilgrims ; and travelling 
being very dangerous, by rcafou of the Arab?, an or- 
der of knighthood was crefted in IC63, on the ino- 
drl of that of the holy fcpulchrc, and under the pa- 
tronage of St Catharine : the knights of which ob- 
liged thcmfclvcs by oath to guard the body of the 
faint, keep the roads fccure, ob Carve the rule of St 
Bafil, and obey their grand mailer. Their habit was 
white, and on it were represented the inttruments of 
martyrdom whereby the faint had fuffered ; viz. a half- 
wheel armed with fpikc9, and travelled with a fword 
ilained with blood. 

CATttJMtMa, Fraternity of St Catharine at Sienna, a 
fort of religious focicty iuftituted in that city, in 
honour of St Catharine, a faint famous for her re- 
velations, and for her marriage with Jefus Chriil, 
whofe wedding ring is ftill preserved as a valuable rc- 
lick. This fraternity yearly endows a certain num- 
ber of dettitute virgins, and has the privilege of re- 
el aiming annually two criminals condemned for mur- 
der, and the lame number of debtors, by paying their 
debts. 

CATPIA RTICS, in medicine, remedies which pro- 
I i 2 mote 
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Cirtieeu mote metiation by ftool. See Materia Medici. 
I CATHECU, in botany. SccAreca. 

? CATHEDRA, in a general fenfe, a chair—Thc 

word is more particularly ufed for a profeflbr's chair, 
and a preacher's pulpit. 

Cathedra is alfo ufed for the bifltop's fee, or 
throne, in a church. 

CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a bifhop's 
fee or feat: See Church, and Bishop. The word 
comes from the Greek «•*«*<«, “chair," of 
fetleo , 44 I fit." The denomination cathedra/ feems to 
have taken its rife from the manner of fitting in the 
ancient churches, or aflemblies of primitive Chriftians: 
in tlicfe, the council, i. e. the elders and priefts, was 
called Prejhyteriura / at their head was the bifhop, who 
held the place of chairman, Cathedralu , or Cathedra - 
ticut ; and the prefbyters, who fat on either fide, were 
alfo called by the ancient fathers, AJfcJTaret Epifaporun. 
.The cpifcopal authority did not refide in the bifhop 
alone ; but in all the prefbyters, whereof the bifhop 
was prefident. A cathedral therefore, originally, was 
different from what it is now ; the Chriftians, till the 
time of Conftantinc, having no liberty to build any 
temple : by their churches they only meant their affem- 
blics; and by ca bedralt, nothing more than confiflories. 

CATHERINE Parr. Sec Parr. 

Catherine I. Emprefs of Ruflia, a moft extraor- 
dinary perfonage, whofe hiftory deferves to be given 
in detail. She was the natural daughter of a country 
girl ; and was born at Ringcn, a final] village upon the 
lake Virtcherve, near Dorpt, in Livonia. The year 
of her birth is uncertain; but, according to her own 
account, fhe came into the world on the 5th of April, 
1687. Her original name was Martha, which fhc 
changed for Catherine when fhe embraced the Greek 
religion. Count Rofcn, a licutcnant-colonel in the 
Swedilh fervice, who owned the village of Ringen, 
fupported, according to the cuflom of the country, 
both the mother and the child ; and was, for that rca* 
fon, fuppofed by many perfons to have been her fa- 
ther. She loft her mother when fhe was but three 
years old ; and, as count Rofen died about the fame 
time, fhc was lift in fo deftitute a fituation, that the 
parifh-clerk of the village received her into his houfe. 
Soon afterwards Gluck, Lutheran rainifter of Marien- 
burgh, happening, ia a journey through thofc parts, 
to fee the foundling, took her under hit protection, 
brought her up in his family, and employed her in at- 
tending his children. In 1701, and about the 14th 
year of her age, fhe cfpoufcd a dragoon of the Swedifh 
gam fon of Maricnburgh. Many different accounts 
are given of this tranfa&ion : one author of great cre- 
dit affirms that the bride and bridegroom remained to- 
gether eight days after their marriage ; another, of 
no left authority, afTcrts, on the contrary, that on the 
morning of the nuptials her hufband being fent with a 
detachment for Riga, the marriage was never con- 
firm mated. Thus much is certain, that the dragoon 
was abfent when Maricnburgh furrendcrcd to the Ruf- 
fians ; and Catherine, who was referred for a higher 
fortune, never faw him more. 

General Bauer, upon the taking of Marienburjh, 
flaw Catherine among the prifoners ; and, being fmit- 
ten with her youth and beauty, took her to lib houfe, 


where fhe fuperintended his domeftic affair*, and vns C«*hr;» 
fuppofed to be his miftrefs. Soon afterwards fhe was 
removed into the family of prince Mcnzikof, who was 
no lefs ftruck with the attractions of the fair captive. 

With him fhc lived until 1704; when, in tlie 17th 
year of her age, fhc became the miftrefs of Peter the 
Great, and won fo mu h upon his affc&ion*, that he 
efpoufed her on the 29th of May 1711. ilie cere- 
mony was fecretly performed at Jawerof in Poland, 
in the prefence of Geoeral Bruce ; and on the 20th of 
February 1 71 2, it was publicly folrmnized with 
great pomp at Peterfburgh. 

Catherine, by the moft unwearied affiduity and un- 
remitt *d attention, by the foftnefs and complacency 
of her difpofition, but above all by an extraordinary 
liveliness and gaiety of temper, acquired a wonderful 
afccndency over the mind of Peter. The latter was 
fubjetfl to occafional horrors, which at times rendered 
him gloomy and fufpicious, and raifed his paffiotis to 
fuch an height as to produce a temporary madnefs. 

In thefc dreadful moments Catherine was the only per- 
fon who durft venture to approach him ; and fuch was 
the kind of fafeination fhe had acquired over his fenfes, 
that her prcfcnce had an inftantancous effcH, and the 
firft found of her voice compofed his mind and calmed 
his agonies. From thefe circumftances fhc feemed nc- 
ccfTary, not only to his comfort, but even to his very 
cxiftcncc ; flic became his infeparable companion on 
his journeys into foreign countries, and ?vcn in all his 
military expedition*. 

The peace of Pnrth, by which the Ruffian army 
was refeued from certain deftrultion, has been wholly 
attributed to Catherine, though fhe was little more 
than an inftmmcnt in procuring the confcnt of Peter. 

The latter, in his campaign of 171 1 againfl the Turks, 
having imprudently led h:$ troops into a difadvantage- 
ous fituation, took the dtfperate refolution of cutting 
his way through the Turkifh army in the night. With 
this refolution he retired to his tent in an agony of 
defpair, and gave pofitive orders that no one fhould be 
admitted under pain of death. In this important 
juncture the principal officers and the 1 ice-chan cellor 
Shaffirof aflcmblrd in the prcfcnce of Catherine, and 
drew up certain preliminaries in order to obtain a truce 
from the grand vizir. In confcqucncc of this de- 
termination, plenipotentiaries were immediately dif- 
patched, without the knowledge of Peter, to the grand 
vizir, and a peace obtained upon more reafonable 
conditions than conld have been cxpc&cd. With thefc 
conditions Catherine, notwithfianding the orders if- 
fued by Peter, entered his tent, and prevailed upon 
him to fign them. Catherine, by her conduit on this 
occafion, acquired great popularity j and the emperor 
particularly fpecifies her behaviour atft’ruth as one of 
the rcafons which induced him to crown her publicly 
at Mofcow with his own hand. This ceremony was 
performed in 1724; and although defigned by Peter 
only as a proof of his affellioa, was the principal caufc 
of her fubfequent elevation. 

Her influence continued undimtnifhrd until a fhort 
time before the death of the emperor, when fome circum- 
ft a rices happened which occafioned fuch a coulnefs be- 
tween them as would probably have ended in a total rap- 
ture, if his death had not fortunately intervened. The 
• * original 
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Catherine. original caufe of thi* mifundc rftand ing trofc from the which you /hall approve in my name.” Bafleviti, find- Catherine, 
y — following difeovery of a fccrct connexion between Ca- ing Menzikof aflec-p, awakened and informed him of 
thrrine and her ftrft chamberlain, whole name was the prclfing danger which threatened the emprefs and 
Mona. The emperor, who wu fufpiciou* of this con- her party. As no time remained for long deliberation, 
neflion, quitted Peteriburgh under pretence of remo- the prince inftantly frized the treafure, fecurcd the 
ving to a villa for a few days, but privately returned fortrefs, gained the officers of the guards by bribes 
to his winter palace iu the capital. From thence he and promifes, alfo a few of the nobility, and the prin- 
occafionally fent one of his confidential pages with a cipal clergy. Thefc partizans being convened in the 
complimentary meftage to the emprefi, a* if he had palace, Catherine made her appearance : flic claimed 
been in the country, and with fccrct orders to obferve the throne in right of her coronation at Mofeow ; Hie 
her motions. From the page's information the cm- expo fed the ill effects of a minority ; and promifed, 
peror, on the third night, furprized Catherine in an that, 44 fo far from depriving the great -duke of the 
arbour of the garden with her favourite Mons ; while crown, fhc would receive it only as a facrcd drpofit, 
his filler, Madame Balke, who was firft lady of the to be refiored to him when (he fhould be united, in a- 
bed-chambcr to the emprefs, was, in company with a nothcr world, to an adored huiband, whom file was 
page, upon the watch without the arbour. now upon the point of lofing.’* 

Peter, whofc violent temper was inflamed by this The pathetic manneT with which (he uttered this 
difeoverv, flruck Catherine with his cane, as well as addrefs, and the tears which accompanied it, added to 
the page, who endeavoured to prevent him from cn- the previous dillribution of large films of money and 
teririg the arbour, and then retired without uttering jewels, produced the delired effed : at the clofe of this 
a Angle word either to Mon.» or his filler. A few days meeting the remainder of the night was employed in 
after this tranfa&ion thefe perfons were taken into making the neceiTarv preparation* to iofurc her acccf- 
cullody, and Mons was carried to the winter palace, lion in cafe of the emperor's death, 
where no one had adinillion to him but Peter, who Peter at leugth expired in the morning of the 28th 
Umfelf brought him lus provition8. A report was at of January 1725. This event being made knuwn, 
the fame time circulated, that they were imprifoned the fenatr, the general*, the principal nobility and 
fur having received bribes, and making their influence clergy, hailened to the palace to proclaim the new lo* 
over the emprefs fubfervient to their own mercenary vereign. The adherents of the great-duke Teemed fe- 
views. Mans being examined by Peter, in the pre- cure of fucccfs, and the friends of Cathcr.ne were 
fence of major-general Ufchakof, and threatened with avoided as perfons doomed to dcflru&ion. At this 
the torture, confefled the corruption which was laid juuclure Baffevitz whifpeicd one of the oppolite 
to his charge. He was beheaded ; his Idler received 'party, 44 The emprefs is miftrefs of the treafure 
five llrokes of the knout, and was banifhed into bibe- and the fortrefs; flic has gained over the guards and 
ria ; two of her (bos, who were chamberlains, were the fvnod, and many of the chief nobility ; even here 
alfo degraded, and fent as common foldierj among the (he has more followers than you imagine; advife thcrc- 
Ruffi.in troops in Periia. On the day fubfequent to fore your friends to make no oppofition as they value 
the execution of the fentcncc, Peter conveyed Catbt- their heads.” This information being rapidly circu- 
rine in an open carriage under the gallows, to which lated, Baffevitz gave the appointed iignal, and the two 
was nailed the head of Mons. The emprefs, without regiments of guard*, who had been gained by a largcfa 
changing colour at this dreadful fight, exclaimed, to declare for Catherine, and had already furrounded 


44 Whnt a pity it is that there is fo much corruption 
among courtiers!” 

This event happened in the latter* end of the year 
1724; and as it' was Toon followed by Peter's death, 
and Catherine upon her acceflioo recalled Madame 
Balke, it lias been fufprded that (he Ihortencd the 
days of her hufband by poifon. But notwithftanding 
the critical fituatiurt for Catherine in which he died, 
and her fubfequent elevat'on, th s charge is totally de- 
itit ute of tlie lealL (hadow of proof : for the circura- 
fianccs of Peter's difordcr were too well known, and 
the peculiar fymptoms of his lall illnefj fufliciently ac- 
count for his death, without the necclfity of recurring 
to poifon. 

While Peter was yet lying in the agonies of death, 
feveral oppofite parties were caballing to difpofe of the 
crown. At a confide! able meeting of many among 
the principal nobility, it was fccrctly determined, on 
the moment of his diffolution, to arreil Catherine, and 
to place Peter Alcxievitch upon the throne. Baffevitz, 
apprized of this refolution, repaired in perfon to the 
emprefs, although it was already night. 44 My grief and 
coolie mat ion,” replied Catherine, 44 render me inca- 
pable of a&ing myfclf: do you and prince Menzikof 
confuit together, and I will embrace the meafures 


the palace, beat to arms. 44 Who has dared (ex- 
claimed prince Repnin, the commander iu chief) to 
order out the troops without my knowledge 44 1, 
(returned general Butterlio), without pretending to 
difpute your authority, in obedience to the commands 
of my mod gracious miftrvfs.” This Ihort reply was 
followed by a dead filence. In this moment of fuf- 
pcnce and anxiety- Menzikof entered, preceding Ca- 
therine, fupported by the duke of HolAein. - She at- 
tempted to (peak, blit was prevented by figbs and tears 
from giving utterance to her words : at length, reco- 
vering hcrlclf, 44 I come (|hc find), notwithflanding 
the grief which now overwhelm* me, to allure you, that, 
fubmiflive to the will of my departed huiband, v. hofe 
memory will be ever dear*to me, I am ready to devote 
my days to the painful occupations of government un- 
til Providence fhaiT fummon me to follow him.” Then, 
after a Ihort paufe, /he artfully added, 44 If the great- 
duke will profit by my inflruction?, pcrhapi I (hall 
have the confolatkm, during my wretched widowhood, 
of forming for you an emperor worthy of the blood 
and the name of him whom you have now irretrievably 
loll.” 44 As this crilis (replied Menzikof) is a mo- 
ment of filch importance to the good of the empire, 
and requires tie mgft mature deliberation, your mi- 
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C*»hc!inc. jvCy will permit us to confer, without yeftraint, that fcattcrcd amort] 


' t-liin whole affair may be transacted without reproach, 
as well in the opinion of the prefect age as in that of 
pollerity," 44 Acting as 1 do {anfwercd Catherine), 
more for thr public good than for my own advantage, 
l am not afraid to fubmit all my concerns to the judg- 
ment of fuch an enlightened affembly : you have not 
only my permiflion to confer with freedom; but I lay 
my commands upon you all to deliberate maturely on 
this important fobjetk, and 1 promife to adopt what* 
ever may be the rcfult of your dccifiona** 1 At the 
conduiion of tliefe words the afTetnbly retired into 
another apartment, and the doors were locked. 

It was previously fettled by Mcnzikof and his party 
■that Catherine ihould be emprcfl ; and the guards, 
who furrounded the palace with drums beating and 
colours flying, effectually vanquished all oppotitiun. 
The only circumilance, therefore, which remained, 
was to give a juft, colour to her title, by perfuading the 
affembly that Peter intended to have named her his 
fucceflor. For this purpofe Mcnzikof demanded of 
that emperor’s Secretary, whether his late mailer had 
left any written declaration of his intentions? The Se- 
cretary replied, 14 Thkt a little before his laft journey 
to Mofcow he had deilroyed a will ; and that he had 
frequently cxprc.Tcd his dclign of making another, 
but had always been prevented by the reflection, that 
if he thought his people, whom he had raifed from a 
ftate of barbarifm to an high degree of power and 
glory, could be ungrateful, he would not expofc his 
final inclinations to th» infult of a refufal ; and that 
•if they rccolle&cd what they owed to his labours, they 
would regulate their conduct by his intentions, which 
lie had difclofcd with inure Solemnity than could be 
manifested by any writing.” An altercation now be- 
gan in the aflcmbly ; and Some of the nobles having 
the courage to oppofe the acccflion of Catherine, 
Theophancs archbishop of Plefcof called to their re- 
collection the oath which they had all taken in 1722 
to acknowledge the fuccefTor appointed by Peter ; and 
added, that the Sentiments of that emperor delivered 
by the fccrctary were in effect an appointment of Ca- 
therine. The oppotite party, however, denied thefe 
Sentiments to be fo clear as the fccrctary chofe to in- 
fmuate ; and infilled, that as their late monarch had 
failed to nominate his heir, the election of the new 
Sovereign Ihould revert to the Hate. Upon this the 
archbiihop farther tc Hi tied, that the evening before 
the coronation of the emprefe at Mofcow, Peter had 
declared, in the houfe of an Englifli merchant, that 
he fhould place the crown upon her head with no other 
view than to leave her iniilrefs of the empire after his 
dtetafe. This attestation being confirmed by many 
perfons prefent, Menzikof cried out, “ What need 
have we of any n ftament ! A refufal to conform to 
the inclination of our great Sovereign, thus authenti- 
cated, would be both unjuft and criminal. Long live 
the emprefs Catherine!" Thefe words being inftan- 
taneoufly repeated i>y the greateft part of thoCe wiio 
were prefent, Mcnzikof, Saluting Catherine by the 
title of emprefp, paid his firft obeiSancc by killing her 
hand ; and his example was followed by the whole af- 
!<mbly. She next preftnud bcrfelf at the window to 
the guards, and to the people, who flwutcd acclama- 
turns of 44 Long live Catherine ! M while Mcnzikof 
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them handfuls of money. Thus Catlwins. 
(fays a contemporary) the emprefs was railed to the 
throne by the guards, in the fame manner as the Ro- 
man emperors by the prxtorian cohorts, without ci- 
ther the appointment of the people or of the legions. 

The reign of Catherine may be conflicted as the 
reign of Mcnzikof, that etnprefs having neither incli- 
nation or abilities to dirett the helm of government ; 
and flic placed the moil implicit confidence in a man 
who had been the original author of her £ood for- 
tune, and the Sole inilrument of her elevation to the 
throne. 

During her fhort reign her life was very irregular ; 
flic was extremely averfe to butinefs ; would frequently, 
when the weather was tine, pafs whole nights in the 
open air ; and was particularly intemperate in the ufe 
of tokay-winc. Thefe irregularities, joined to a cancer 
and a dropfy, hailened her end ; and fhe expired oa 
the 17th of May 1727, a little more than two years 
after her acceflion to llie throne, and in about the 
40th year of her age. 

As the deaths of fovcrcigns in defpotic countries are 
Seldom imputed to natural caufes, that of Catherine 
has alfo been attributed to poifon j as if the diforders 
which preyed upon her frame were not Sufficient to 
bring her to her grave. Some aflert, that fhe was 
poifoned in a glafs of Spirituous liquor ; others, by a 
pear given her by general Dicvcr. Suipicions alfo 
fell upon prince Mcnzikof, who, a fliort time before 
her dcceale, had a trifling mifundri Handing with her, 
and who was accufed of hallcning her death, that he 
might reign with Hill more ablolutc power during the 
minority of Peter II. But thefe reports deferve not 
the lean credit, and were merely dictated by the Spi- 
rit of party or by popular rumour. 

Catherine was in her perfon under the raiddle-flze, 
and in her youth delicate and well-formed, but incli- 
ned to corpulency as fhe advanced in years. She had 
a fair complexion, dark eves, and light hair, which 
flic was always accuitomcd to dye with n black colour. 

She could neither read nor write : her daughter Eli- 
zibeth ufually Signed her name for her, and particu- 
larly to her Uft will and teftament ; and count Oiler- 
man generally put her Signature to the public decrees 
and difpatchcs. Her abilities have been greatly cx- 
aggerated by her pancgynlls. Gordon, who had fre- 
quently feen her, feems of all writers, to have repre- 
sented her character with the grcatcll jullncfs, when 
he fays, 44 She was a very pretty wcll-louk’d woman, 
of good fenfe, but not of that Sublimity of wit, or 
rather that quicknefs of imagination, which tome peo- 
ple have believed. The great reafon why the czar was 
So fond of her, was her exceeding good temper ; flic 
never was fern peevifh or out of humour ; obliging 
am! civil to all, and never forgetful of her former con- 
dition ; withal, mighty grateful." Catherine main- 
tained the pomp ol majetly with an air of cafe and 
grandeur united ; and Peter ufed frequently to exprefi 
his admiration at the propriety wilh which fhe Sup- 
ported her high ftatiou, without forgetting that she 
was not bom to that dignity. 

The following anecdotes will prove that flic bore 
her elevation meekly; and, as Gordon aflerts, was 
never forgetful of her former condition. When 
Wunnb, who had been tutor to Gluck's children at 
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Catherine the time that Catherine was a domeftie in that c!cr- drawn from the eye perpendicular to the refle&ing 
Cathctai gyn an ’‘ family* prefented him fdf before her after her plane. 

* marriage with Peter had been publicly folcmnized, Cathstvs of OLHguation, a right line drawn perpen- 

fhe recolkeled and add re He d him with great compla- dicular to the fpcculura, in the point of incidence or 
ccncy, “ What, thou good man, art thou ilill alive ! reflexion. 

I will provide for thee.” And fhc accordingly fettled Cathetus, in architecture, a perpendicular line, 
upon him a penfion. She wat no left attentive to the foppofed to paft through the middle of a cylindrical 
family of her bcncfa&or Gluck, who died a prifoner body, as a balluftcr, column, (s V. 
at Mofcow: fhe penfioncd his widow ; made his fou CATHNESS. See Caithness. 


a page ; portioned the two cldc ft daughters ; and ad* 
vanced the youngeft to be one of her maids of lionour. 
If wc may believe Weber, fhe frequently enquired af- 
ter her firft hu/band ; and, when ihe lived with prince 
Menzikof, ufed fecretly to fend him (mall fums of mo- 
ney, until, in 1705, he was killed in a ikirmiih with 
the enemy. 

But the moft noble part of her character was her 
peculiar humanity and compaflion for the unfortunate. 
Motrayc has paid an handfomc tribute to this excel- 
lence. M She had, in fome fort, the government of 
all his (Peter’s) paflions ; and cvefi faved the lives of 
a great many more perfons than Lc Fort was able to 
do : (he infpired him with that humanity, which, in 
the opinion of his fubjefts, nature feemed to have de- 
nied him. A word from her mouth in favour of a 
wretch, juft going to be facrificcd to lii» anger, would 
difarm him ; but if he was fully rtfulved to fatisfy that 
paflion, he would give order* for the execution when 
(he was abfent, for fear fhe fhouki plead for the vi&jm.” 
In a word, to life the expreftion of the celebrated Mu- 
nich, il EtU etoii proprentent la mediatricc cnlre Ic ma- 
narque et ft fujett." 

C.irutkiNi (Orilcr of Si), in modern hiftory, belongs 
to ladies of the firft quality in the Ruflian court. It 
was inftituted in 1714 by Catherine wife of Peter the 
Great, in memory of his fignal efcape from the Turk* 
iu 1711. The emblems of this order arc a red crofs, 
fupported by a figure of St Catherine, and faftened to 
a fcarict firing edged with filver, on which are inscri- 
bed the name of St Catherine, and the motto, Projulc 
tt patria. 

CATHERLOUGH, atownof Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Catheilmgh, and province of Leinfter ; feated 
on the river Barrow, 16 mile* N. E. of Kilkenny. 
W. Long. 7. 1. N Lat. 52. 45. 

Catm kkioi c m, a county of Ireland, about 28 miles 
in length, and eight in breadth ; bounded on the ealt 
by Wicklow and Wexford, on the weft by Queen’s- 
county, on the north by Kildare, and on the fouth and 
fouth-weft by Wexford. It contains 5600 houfes, 42 
narilhcs, five baronies or boroughs, and fends fix mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two for the county, two for 
Cathcrlough, and two for Old Lrighlcn. 


CATHOLIC, in a genera* fenfe, denotes any thing 
that is univcrfal or general. 

Catholic Church. The rife of hcrefies induced the 
primitive Chriflian church to aifume to itfelf the appel- 
lation of cathJic, being a characteriftic to diftinguifh it- 
fdf from all ftets, who, though they had party names, 
fomrtimes flickered thcmfelves under the name of 
Chriflian*. 

The Romifh church diftinguiflies itfelf now by the 
name of catholic, in opposition to all thofe who have 
feparated from her communion, and whom fnc conh- 
ders as heretics and fchifmatict, and herfclf only as the 
true and Cbtiflian church. In the flriA fenfe of the 
word, there is no catholic church in being, that ie, no 
univerfal Chriflian commuuion. 

Catholic King, is a title which has been long here- 
ditary to the king of Spain. Mariana pretends, that 
Rcccaredc full received this title after he had deftroy- 
cd Arianifm in his kingdom, and that it is found in 
the council of Toledo for the year 589. Vlfce aferibes 
the origin of it to Alphonfus in 738. Some allege 
that it has been ufed only fince the time of Ferdinand 
and Ifabclla. Colombicrc fays, it was given them on 
occafion of the expulfion of the Moors. The BoUao- 
difls pretend it had been borne by their predreeffbr* 
the Vifigoth kings of Spain j and that Alexander VI. 
only renewed it to Ferdinand and Ifabclla. Others 
fay, that Philip dc Valois firft bore the title; which 
was given him after his death by the ccclefiaitics, ou 
account of his favouring their interefls. 

In fome epi flics of the ancient popes, the title catho- 
lic is given to the kings of France and of Jerufalem, 
as well a* 10 feveral patriarchs and primates. 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of foft pur- 
gative electuary, fo called, a* being fuppofed an uni- 
verfal purger of all humours. 

CATILINE (Lucius), a Roman of a noble family, 
who having fpent his whole fortune in debauchery', 
formed the dilign of oppreffing his country, deflroy- 
ing the fenate, feizing the public treafury, fetting 
Rome on tire, and ufuiping a foverngn power over hi* 
fellow- citizens. In order to fucceed in this defign, he 
drew fome young noblemen into his plot whom he 
prevailed upon, it is faid, to drink human blood a* a 


Cathetus 

U 

Cato. 



CATHETER, in furgery, a ft Unions inflrument, 
ufualty made of filver, to be introduced into the blad- 
der, in order to fcarch for the flone, or difeharge the 
urine when fupprefled. See Surgery. 

CATHETUS, in geometry, a line 01 radius falling 
perpendicularly on another line or furfacc ; thus the 
catheti of a right-angled triargle, are the two fidcs 
that include the rs>/ht angle. 

CaTJif TVi of Incidence, in catoptrics, a right line 
drawn from a point cf the objtA, perpendicular to 
the refle&ing line. 

Cat an ft* <f Rtflcxiock , or of the Eye, a right line 


pledge of their union. His confpiracy, however, was 
difeoveted by the vigilance of Cicero, who was then 
conful. Upon which, retiring from Rome, he put 
himfelf at the head of an army, with levcral of the 
coofpirators, and fought with incredible vJour againifc- 
IVtrtius, lieutenant to Anthony, who was colleague 
with Cicero in the confullhip ; but was defeated and 
killed in battle. See (Hiflory of) Rome. — Sailuft baa. 
given an excellent hiflory of this ccnlpiracv. 

CA TO (Maicus Portius), the Ccnfor, one of the 
greateft men among the ancients, was born at Tufco- 
lum in the year of Koine 519, about the 23 2d before 

thrift. 
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Chrift. He began to hear arma at 17 ; and, on all oc- 
cafions, fhowed extraordinary courage. He was a man 
of great fobrietjr, and reckoned no bodily exercife un- 
worthy of him. He had bur one horfe for himfclf and 
hi* baggage, and he looked after and drefled it hitn- 
felf. At hia return from his campaigns, he betook 
himfrlf to plough hia ground ; not that lie was with- 
out (laves to do it, but it was his inclination. Hr 
drefled alfo like his flares, fat down at the fame tjblc 
with them, and partook of the fame fare. He did 
not in the mean while neglect to cultivate his mind, 
efpccially in regard 10 the art of fpeaking ; and he em- 
ployed hi* talents, which were very great, in grnc- 
roufly pleading caufes tn the neighbouring cities with- 
out fee or reward. Valerius Flnccus, who had a coun- 
try-feat ne«r Cato, conniving an efteem for him, per- 
fuaded him to come to Rome ; where Cato, by his own 
merit, and the influence of fi» powerful a patron, was 
foon taken notice of, and promoted. He was firft of 
all elecled tribune of the foldier* for the province of 
Sicily. He wns next made qtteftnr in Africa under 
Scipto. Having in this laft office reproved him for his 
profufenefs to his foldiers, the general anfwerrd, that 
** he did not want fo exaft a qurftor, but would make 
war at what ex pence he pleafed ; nor was he to give 
an account to the Roman people of the money he 
fpent, but of his enterprifes, and the execution of 
them.’' Cato, provoked at this anfwer, left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome. 

Afterwards Cato was made prartor, when he fulfilled 
the duties of his office with the flii&cft jufticc. He 
conquered Sardinia, governed with admirable modera- 
tion, ami was created con ful Being tribune in the 
war of Syria, he gave diftinguiflicd proofs of his va- 
lour againft Antiochns the Great ; and at bis return 
flood candidate for the office of ccnfor. But the no- 
bles, who not only envied him as a new man, but 
dreaded hia feverity, fet up againil him frven power- 
ful competitors. Valerius Flaccus, who had introdu- 
ced him into public life, and had been bis colleague in 
the confulftiip, was a ninth candidate, and thefc two 
united their interefts. On thisoccaflon Cato, far from 
employing foft woids to the people, or giving hopes of 
gentlenefs or complaifance in the execution of his of- 
fice, loudly declared from the roftia, with a threaten- 
ing look and voice, ** That the times required firm 
and vigorous magiftratc* to put a flop to that growing 
luxury which menaced the republic with min ; ccnfors 
who would cut up the evil by the toots, and reftore 
the rigour of ancient difcipline ** It is to the hooour 
of the people of Rome, that, notwithftanding thefc ter- 
rible intimations, they preferred him to all his com- 
petitors, who courted them by promifes of a mild 
and eafy adminiflratiou : the cumitia alfo appointed 
his friend Valerius to be his colleague, without whom 
he had declared that he could not hope to compafs the 
reformations be had in view. Cato's merit, upon the 
whole, was fuperior to that of any of the great men 
who flood againfl him. He was temperate, brave, and 
indefatigable ; frugal of the public money, and not to 
be corrupted. There is fcaree any talent requifite for 
public or private life which he had not received from 
nature, or acquired by induflry. He was a great fob 
dier, an tble flatefman, an eloquent orator, a learned 
hiftoriati, and very knowing in rural affair*. Yet, w ith 
N° 67. 
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all thefe aecomplifliments, he had very great faults. 
His ambition being poifoned with envy, diflurbed both 
bis own peace and that of the whole ci;y as long as he 
lived. Though he would not take bribes, he was un- 
merciful and uncon fcionablc in amaffing wealth by all 
fuch menus as the law did not punifli. 

The firti a$ of Cato in his new office, was naming 
his colleague to be prince of the fenate : after which 
the ccnfors flruck out of the lid of the fenators the 
names of Icvcd peifons ; among whom was Lucius the 
brother of T. Flsminius. Lucius, when conful, and 
commanding in Gaul, had with his own hand mur- 
dered a Boian of dtflin&ion, a deferter to the Romans} 
and he had committed this murder pnrely to gratify 
the curiofity of bis pathic, a young Carthaginian, who 
longing to fee tome body die a violent death, had re- 
proached the geperal fur bringing him «tvay from 
Romcjuil when there was going to be a ‘fight of gla- 
diators. Titus Flaminius,* full of indignation at the 
difbonour done to his brother, brought the affair be- 
fore the people ; and infilled upon Cato’s giv ng the 
reafun of his proceeding. The ccnfor related the fto- 
ry ; and when Lucius denied the faCl, put him to h s 
oath. The accufcd, refufing to fwcar, was deemed 
guilty ; and Cato’s cenfure was approved. But no 
part of the cenfor's conduct feemed fo cruel to the 
nobles and their wives as the taxes he laid upon luxu- 
ry iu all its branches ; drefs, lioufchold furniture, wo- 
mens toilets, chariots, flavcs and equipage. Thefe 
art clcs were all taxed at three per cent, of the real va- 
lue. The people, however, in general, were pleafed 
with his regulations; infomuch that they ordered a 
ftatue to be ercAed to his honour in the temple of 
ftta'tb) with an inferiptien that mentioned nothing of 
his victories or triumph, but imported only that by his 
wile ordinances in h s cenforfliip he had reformed the 
manners of the republic. Plutarch relates, that be- 
fore this upon fomc of Cato’s friends ex pre-fling their 
furprife, that while many perfons without merit or 
reputation had flatucs, he had none ; he anfwcred, 
“ l had much rather it ibould be alkcd why the people 
have not credcd a ftatue to Cato, than why they 
have.” Cato was the occahon of the third Punic war. 
Being difpatched to Africa to terminate a difference 
between the Carthaginians and the king of Numidia, 
on his return to Rome he reported, that Cartilage was 
grown cxctfiively rich and populous, and he warmly 
exhorted the fenate to deftroy a city and republic, du- 
ring the cxiftcncc of which, Rome could never be fafe. 
Having brought from Africa fomc very' large figs, he 
(bowed them to the confcript fathers in one of the lap- 
pets of his gown. u The country (fays he) where 
this fine fruit grows, is but a three days voyage from 
Rome.” We arc told, that from this time he never 
fpokc in the fenate upon any fubjed, without conclu- 
ding with thefe words, ** I am alfo of opinion, that 
Carthage ought to be deftroyed.” He judgcJ, that, 
for a people debauched by profperity, nothing was 
more to lie feared than a rival date, always powerful, 
and now from its misfortunes grown wife and circum- 
fped. Hr held it nereflary to remove all danger* that 
could be apprehended from without^ when the republic 
bad wit bin lo many diftenipers threatening her deilruc- 
tiun. 

From the ccnfor dignified and fevere, the reader 

will 
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. *~ atn< . W *^ no * perhaps be difplesfcd to turn hi? view upon it. Eloquence he likewifc lludied, as a ncceffary mean* Cato. 
Cato fociable and relaxed. For wc fhould have a fatfe to defend the caufe of juftice, nnd he made a very — • 
notion of him, if we imagined that nothing but a fad confiderablc proficiency in that fcicnce. To increafc 

aufterity prevailed in hi* fpccch and behaviour. On his bodily ftrength, he inured himfelf to fuffer the ex- 

the contrary, lie was extremely free ; and often with tremes of heat and cold } and ufed to make journeys 

his friend* at tabic intermixed the converfation with on foot, and bare-headed in all feafons. When he was 

lively difeootfes and witty favmgs. Of thefe Plutarch fick, patience and abltinencc were hi.* only remedies : 
ha* collected a pretty large number ; #e dull relate lie Ihut himfclf up, and wou'd fee no body till he was 

Onnrrti dr- b u t one, and make ufe of Balzac's paraph rafe, and the well. Though remarkably fober in the beginning of 

***/“•}• 49 * preface with which he introduces it. “ The very his life, making it a rule to drink but once after fup- 

ccnfors, though fadneis feerned to be one of the func- per, and then retire, he infcnfibly contracted a habit 

tions of their office, did not altogether lay afide rail- of drinking more freely, and of fitting at table till 
lery. They were not always bent upon feverity ; and morning. His friends endeavoured to excufe this, by 
the firft Cato, that trmiblefome and intolerable honefl faying that the affairs of the public engroffed his at- 
man, ceafed fometimes to be troublcforne and intolc- tuition all the day ; and that, being ambitious of 
rable. He bad fotne glimpfes of mirth, and fomc in- knowledge, be paffed the night in the converfation of 
tervals of good humour. He dropped now and then philofophm. Cxfar wrote that Cato was once found 
fomc words that were not unplcafant, and you may dead drunk at the corner of a ftreot, early in the morn- 
judge of the reft by this. He had married a very hand- ing, bv a great number of people w ho were going to 
foine wife; and hillory tells us that ftic was extremely the levee of fomc great man ; and that when, by un- 
afraid of the thunder, and loved her hufband well, covering his face, they perceived who it was, they 
Thefe two paffions prompted her to the fame thing ; blufticd for lhamc: “ You would have thought (added 
(he always pitched upon her hufband as a fanctuarv a- Carfar), that Cato hud found them diunk, not they 
gainft thunder, and threw herfilf into his arms at the him.” Pliny obferves, that by this reflection C«rfar 
firft noife flic fancied (he heard in the fky. Cato, who pnui’cs bis enemy at the fame time that lie blames him. 
was well pleafed with the ftorm, and very willing to And Seneca, his extravagant panegyrift, ventures to 
be carcfled, could not conceal his joy. He revealed aflert, that it is cafier to prove drunkenm fs to be a 
that domeftic fecret to his friends ; and told them one virtue, than Cato to be vicious. He affected fingu- 
day, fpcaking of his wife, 44 that flic had found out larity, and, io things indifferent, to thirdly con- 
a way Tb make him love bad weather ; and that he ne- trary to the talle and fafhioas of the age. Magnar.i- 
ver was fo happy as when Jupiter was angry.” It is mtty and conflancy are generally aferibed to him ; and 
worth obfeiving, that this was during his ceriforfhip ; Seneca would fain make that haughtinefs and contempt 
when he degraded the fenator Manlius, who would for others which, in Cato, accompanied thofc virtues, a 
probably have been con fill the year after, only for gi- matter of praife. Cato, fays Seneca, having received a 
ving a kifs to his wife in the day-time, and in the pre- blow in the face, neither took revenge nor was angry ; he 
fence of his daughter. did not even pardon tbt affront, but dinted that he had retei - 

Cato died in the year of Rome 604, aged 85. He ved it. His virtue railed him fo high, that injury could 
wrote feveral works. I. A Roman Hillory. 2. Con- not reach him. He is rrputed to have been chaftc in 
cerning the art of war. 3. Of rhetoric. 4. A trea- his youth. His firft love was JLepida ; but when the 
tife of hufbandry. Of thefe, the laft only is extant. marriage was upon the point of being concluded, Me- 
Cato (Marcus Portias), commonly called Cato MU tellue Scipio, to whom fhe had l*een ptomifed, intcr- 
nftr, or Cato of Utica , was great grandfon of Cato feted, and the preference was given to him. This af- 
the Cettfbr. It ia faid, that from his infancy he difeo- front extremely rxtdpcrated our Stoic. He wa6 for 
vered by his fpccch, by hi* countenance, and even his going 10 law with Scipio ; and when his friend* had 
ehildifli (port* and recreations, an inflexibility of mind ; diverted him from that drfign, by fliowing him the ri« 
for lie would force himfelf to go through with what- dicule of it, he revenged himfelf by making verfes up- 
cver he bad undertaken, though the talk was ill fuited on his rival. When this full flarr.e (ubfided, he mar- 
to tits ftrength. lie was rough towards thofc that ried Attilia the daughter cf Scrranus, had two children 
flatten'd him, and quite intractable when threatened ; by her, and afterwards divorced her for her very in- 
is as rarely feen to laugh, or even to fmilc ; wa« not diferert conduct. 

cafily provoked to anger ; but if once inernfed, hard He ferved as a volunteer under Gallius in the war 
to be pacified. Sylla having had a friendship for the of Spa't^cus; and when military rewards were offered 
father of Cato, feiit often for him and his brother, him by the commander, he refufed them, becaufe he 
and talked familiarly with them. Cato, who was then thought he had no right to them. Some years after, 
about 14 year* of age, feeing the heads of great men he went a legionary tribune into Macedonia under the 
brought there, and obferviug the fighs of thofc that pnrtcr Kubrtu* : in which ilation he appeared, in his 
were prefent, afked his preceptor, “ Why does no body drefs, and during a march, more like a private foldier 
kill thi* man ?” Bccaufc, faid the other, he is more than an officer : but the dignity of his manners, the 
ftared than he is hated. The l»oy replied. Why then elevation of his fentimenta, and the fuperiority of his 
did you not give me a fword when you brought me views, fet him far above thofe who boiC the titles of 
hither, that I might have (bibbed him, and freed my generals and proconfuls. It is faid, that Cato’s defign 
countrv from this flavery? in all his behaviour was to engage the foldicrs 10 the 

He learned the principles of the Stoic philofophy, love of virtue; whole affection* he engaged then- by to 
which fo well fuited his character, under Antipater of himfclf, without his having that in his intention. 

Tyre, and applied himfclf diligently to the ftudy of 44 l or die finccre love of virtue, (adds Plutarch}, im- 
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pile* in affeftion for the rirtuoui* Thofc who praife 
the worthy without'loving them, pay homage to their 
glory ; hut arc neither admirers nor imitators of their 
virtues.” When the time of his ferrice expired, and 
he was leaving the army, the foldiera were all in tears ; 
fo eflFtftualty had he gained their hearts by his conde* 
/trending manners, and {haring in their labours. After 
his return home, he was chofen to the queftorihip ; 
and had fcarce entered on his charge, when he made a 
great reformation in the queftoris office, and particu- 
larly with regard to the regifters. Thcfe regifters, 
whofe places were for life, and through whofe hands 
paffsd tneeflantiy all the public accounts, being to aft 
under young magiftrates unexperienced in bufinefs, af- 
fumed an air of importance \ and, inftcad of a/king or* 
ders from the queftors, pretended to direft and govern 
as if they themfelvea were the queftors. Cato redu- 
ced them to their proper fpherc. 

One thing by which Cato extremely pleafed the 
people, was his making the aflaflint to whom Sylla had 
given confidcrablc rewards out of the treafury, for 
murdering the proferibed, difgorge their gains. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cato was fo exaft in difeharging 
the duties of a fenttor, as to be always the firft who 
came to the houfe, and the lad who left it ; and that 
he never quitted Rome during thofc days when the 
fenate was to fit. Nor did he fail to be prefent at 
every aflembly of the people, that he might awe thofc 
who, by an ill-judged facility, bellowed the public mo- 
ney in largefTes, and frequently, through mere favour, 
granted remiffion of debts due to the (late. At fir ft 
bis auftcrity and ftiffnefs difpleafed his colleagues ; 
but afterwards they were glad to have his name to 
oppofe to all the unjuft folicitations, again ft which 
they would have found it difficult to defend them- 
/elves. Cato very readily took upon him the talk of 
refufing. 

Cato, to keep out a very bad man, put in for the 
tribunate. He Tided with Cicero againft Catiline, 
and oppofed C.cfar on that occafion. His enemies 
fent him to recover Cyprus, which Ptolemy had for- 
feited, thinking to hurt his reputation by fo difficult 
an undertaking j yet none could find fault with his 
conduft. 

Cato laboured to bring about an agreement between 
Cscfar and Pompcy ; but feeing it in vain, he fided 
with the Utter. When Pompey was {lain, he fled to 
Utica j and being purfued by Csefar, advifed his 
friends to be gone, and throw themfelvea on Cxfir’a 
clemency. His fon, however, remained with him ; 
and Statilius, a young mao, remarkable for hit hatred 
to Caefar. 

The evening before the execution of the purpofe 
he had formed with regard to himfelf, after bathing, 
he fupped with his friends and the magiftrates of the 
city. They fat late at table, and the conrcrfation 
was lively. The difccurfc falling upon this maxim of 
the Stoics, that “ the wife man alone is free, and that 
the vicious are (laves;” Demetrius, who was a Peripa- 
tetic, undertook to confute it from the maxims of his 
fchool. Cato, in anfwer, treated the matter very am- 
ply ; and with fo much carneftntfs and vehemence of 
voice, that he betrayed himfelf, and confirmed the fu- 
fpicions of his friends, that he defigned to kill himfelf. 
When he had done fp caking, a melancholy filence cn- 


fued ; and Cato perceiving it, turned the difeourfe to 
the prefent fituatiem of affairs, exprelfing his concern 
for thofc who had been obliged to put to fta, as wtU 
as for ibofe who had determined to make their cfcspc 
by land, and had a dry and fandy defart to pafs. After 
fupp/r, the company bring difmiflcd, he walked for 
lone time with a few friends, and gave his orders to 
the officers of the guard : and going into his chamber, 
he embraced his fon and his friends with more than 
u<ual tendemefs, which farther confirmed the fufpi- 
cions of the refolution he had taken. Then laying 
himfelf down on his bed, he took up Plato's Dialogue 
on the immortality of the Soul. Having read for fome 
time, he looked up, and miffing his fword, which his 
fon had removed while he was at fupper, he called a 
(lave, and atked who had taken it away ; and receiving 
no pertinent anfwer, he rrfumed his reading. Some 
time after, he alkcd again for his fword ; and, withoi.t 
(bowing any impatience, ordered it to be brought to 
him : but, having read out the book, and finding no- 
body had brought him his fword, he called for all his 
fervants, fell into a rage, and ftruck one of them on the 
mouth with fo much violence, that he very much hurt 
hisownhaad,cryingoutin z paffionate manner, “What! 
do my own fon and family confpire to betray me, 
and deliver me up naked and unarmed to the enemy r” 
Immediately his fon and friend * rufhed into the room ; 
and began to lament, and to bcfeech him to change 
his refolution. Cato railing himfelf, and looking fierce- 
ly at them, “ How long is it,” faid he, “ fince I have loft 
my fenfeg, and my fon is become my keeper ? Brave 
and generous fon, why do you not bind your father’s 
hands, that when Ctcfar comes, he may find me un- 
able to defend myfelf ? Do you imagine that without 
a fword I cannot end my life ? Cannot I deftroy rr.v- 
ftlf by holding my breath for fome moments, or by 
ftriking my head agaiuft the wall ?” His fon anfwcr- 
ed with his tears, and retired. Apollooides and De- 
metrius remained with him, and to them he addrefltd 
himfelf in the following words : “ Is it to watch over 
me that ye fit iileot here ? Do you pretend to force 
a man of my years to live > or can you bring any 
rcafon to prove, that it is not bafe and unworthy of 
Cato to beg his fifety of an enemy ? or why do you 
not perfuade me to unlearn what I have been taught, 
that, rejecting all tbc opinions I have hitherto de- 
fended, I may now*, by Carfar's means, grow wifer, 
and be yet more obliged to him than for life alone? 
Not that I have determined any thing concerning my- 
fclf; but I would have it in my power to perform 
what I (hall think fit to refolte upon : and I (hall not 
fail to a(k your counfrl, when I have occafion to aft 
up to the principles which your phil dophy teaches. 
Go tell my fon, that he ihould not compel his father 
to what he cannot periu ide him.” They withdrew, 
and the fword was brought by a young (lave. Cato 
drew it, and finding the point to be (harp ; “ Now, 
(laid he), I am my own mailer;” And, laying it 
down, he took up his book again, which, it is re- 
ported, he read twice over. After this he fiept (b 
foundly that he was beard to fnorr by thofc who were 
near him. About midnight he called two of his freed- 
mtn, Clcanthcs his phydeian, and Butas whom he 
chiefly employed in the management of his affairs. 
The lali lie font to the port, to fee whether all the 
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Romans were gone ; to the phyficlsn he gave his 
hand to be drefled, which was (welled by the blow he 
had given his Have. This being an intimation that 
he intended to live, gave great joy to his family. Bu- 
taa foon returned, and brought word that they were 
all gone except Craffus, who had ftaid upon fome bu- 
fincl#, but was juft ready to depart. He added, that 
the wind was high, and the fea rough. Thefe words 
drew a figh from Cato. He Cent Butas again to the 
port, to know whether there mi^ht not be fome one, 
who, in the hurry of embarkation, had forgot fome 
neceffary provisions, and had been obliged to put back 
to Utica. It was now break of day, and Cato flept 
yet a little more, till Butas returned to tell him, that 
all was perfectly quiet. He then ordered him to fhut 
his door ; and he flung himfclf upon his bed, as if he 
meant to finifh his night’s reft ; hut immediately he 
took his fword, and ftabbed him'clf a little below his 
cheft ; yet not being able to ufc his hand fo well by 
rcafon of the fwclling, the blow did not kill him. It 
threw him into a convulfion, in which he fell from his 
bed, and overturned a tabic near it. The noife gave 

C A T O P 

C Atoptrics is that part of optics which explains 
the properties of refic&ed light, and particularly 
that which is refleded from mirrors. 

As this and the other branches of Optics are fully 
treated under the collective word, we (hall, in the pre- 
fent article, ifi. Juft give a furontary of the principles 
of the branch, in a few plain aphorilms, with lome pre- 
liminary definitions ; and, 2 tUy, Infert a fet of enter* 
taining experiments founded upon them. 

Sect. I. Definitions. 

T 

definitions, f . Every polifhed body that reflects the rays of 
light is called a mirror, whether its furface be plane, 
fpherical, conical,, cylindric, or of any other form 
whatever. 

Plate 2 * ^ mirrors there are three principally ufed in 

CXXVUI. optical experiments : The plane mirror, OH I, (fig. 

1.) ; the fpherical convex mirror, GHI, (fig. 2.); 
and the fpherical concave mirror, GHI, (fig. 3.) 

3. The point K, (fig. 2, 3.) round which the re- 
flecting furface of a fpherical mirror is dcfcribcd, is 
called its centre. The line KH, drawn from its cen- 
tre perpendicular to its two furface*, is the axis of the 
mirror ; and the point H, to which that line is drawn, 
is its vortex. 

4. The diftance between the lines AG and BG, 
(fig. 1.) is called the angle of incidence, and the di- 
ftance between BG and CG is the angle of reflection. 

Sect. II. Jiphorljms. 

inlpUio . *• T,lc ' m, 8 e nr. (fig- >•) will appear as far be- 
mirror! hind the mirror, as the objcCt AC is before it. 

2. The image will sppear of the fame Gzc, and in 
the fame pofition as the objeCt. 

3. Every fuch mirror will reflect the image of an 
objcCt of twice its own length and breadth. 

4. If the objeCt be an opaque body, and its rays fall 
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the alarm j and his fon, and the reft of the family, 
entering the room, found him weltering in his blood, 
and his bowels half out of his body. The furgeon, 
upon examination, found that his bowels were not cut; 
and was preparing to replace them, and bind up the 
wound, when Cato, recovering his fenfes, thruft the 
furgeon from him, and, tearing out his bowels, imme- 
diately expired, in the 48th year of his age. 

By this rafh aCt, independent of all moral or reli- 
gious confiderations, he carried his patriotifm to the 
higheft degree of political frenzy : for Cato, dead, 
could be of no ufe to his country ; but had he prefi- 
xed his life, his counfel might have moderated C* far’s 
ambition, and (as Montcfquicu obferves) have given a 
different turn to public affairs. 

CATOCHE, or Cstochvs, a difeafe, by which 
the patient is rendered in an inftant as immoveable as 
a ftatuc, without either fenfe or motion, and continues 
in the fame pofture he was in at the moment of his 
being feized. See (the Index fubjoined to) Medi- 
cine. 


T R I C S. 

on the mirror nearly in direCfc lines, there will be only 
one image vifible, which will be refleded by the inner 
furface of the glafs. But, 

5. If the objcCl be a luminous body, and its rays 
fall very obliquely on the mirror, there will appear, to 
an eye placed in a proper pofition, fcvcral images ; the 
firft of which, reflected from the outer furface of the 
glafs, will not be fo bright as the fccond, reflected from 
ihe inner furface. The following images, that are pro- 
duced by the repeated reflections of the rays between 
the two fur faces of the glafs, will be in proportion lefs 
vivid, to the eighth or tenth, which will be fcarcc vi- 
fible. 3 

1. The image DF, (fig. 2.) will always appear bc-n. in • 

hind it. fpherical 

2. The image will be in the fame pofition as the c '" ,1fe * 

objcCt nurror ’ 

3. It will be lefs than the objeCb 

4. It will be curved, but not, as the mirror, fpheri- 
caL 

5. Parallel rays falling on this mirror will have the 
focus or image at half the diftance of the centre K, 
from the mirror. 

6. In converging rap, the diftance of the objeCt 
mull be equal to half the diftance of the centre, to 
make the image appear behind the mirror. 

7. Diverging rays will have their image at lefs than 
half the diftance of the centre. If the object be placed 
in the centre of the mirror, its image will appear at 
one-eighth of that diftance behind it. 

1. That point where the image appears of the fame m ^ ^ 
dimen fions as the objeCt, is the centre of that mirror, fpberied 

2. Parallel rays will have their focus at one half the concave 

diftance of the centre. mirror. 

3. Converging rays will form an image before the 
mirror. 

4. In diverging rays, if the objcCf be at lefs than 
one half the diftance of the centre, the image will be 
behind the mirror, crefifc, curved, and magnified, as 

K k 2 DEF, 
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DEF, (fig. J.) but if the did* . e . the objc.w be 
greater, the image will he before the i. irror, inverted 
and di'Tiinjfbed, is DEF, (fig. 4.) 

5. The fun** rays falling on a concave mirror, and 
being parallel, will be collected in a focus at half the 
dilUncc of its centre, where ti.cir heat will be aug- 
mented in proportion of the furfacc of the muror to 
that of the local fpot. 

(y. If a luminous body be placed in the focus of a 
concave mirror, its rays being refleded in parallel lines 
will (Irongly enlighten a ipace of the fame dimenfion 
with the mirror, at a great ditlancc. If the luminous 
object be placed nearer than tnc focus, its rays will di- 
verge, and coi.lcqucntly enlighten a larger ipace. It 
is on this principle that reverberators arc conduc- 
ted* 

IV. In a-1 plane and fpherical mirrors the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle ot 1 ejection* 

Sect. III. Entertaining Experiment?, 

I. Of all our ftnfes the fight is certainly fubjed to 
the greatcil illulioo. The various writers on optics 
have deferibed a great number of inllanccs iu which 
it deceives us, and have conilantiy endeavoured to in- 
vedigate die caufes, to explain their effects, ar.d to re- 
concile appearance with reality. We every day dlf- 
cover new phenomena, and doubtlefs many more arc 
reserved for polUrity. It frequently happens, more- 
over, that a difcovery which at lull feoned of little 
confcqutnce, has led to matters ot the highcli import- 
ance. 

Take a glafs bottle A (fig. 14.) and fill it with wa- 
ter to the point B ; leave ilie upper part DC empty, 
and cork it in the common manner. Place this bottle 
oppofite a concave mirror, and beyond its focus, that 
it may appear reverfed, and before the mirror (fee 
fed. ii. aphor. 4. of a fplicr. concave minor,) place 
yourfclf ilill further diflant from the bottle, and it will 
appear to you in the fituation, «r, b, r, (fig. 15.) 

Now it is remarkable in this apparent bottle, that 
the water, which, according to all the laws of catop- 
trics, and all the experiments made on other objects, 
Ihould appear at a b , appears t*u the contrary at b e, 
and conkqucntly the part a b appears empty. 

If the bottle be inverted and placed before the mir- 
ror (as in fig. 16.), its image will apj>car in its natu- 
ral, ere Cl potition ; and the water, which is in reality 
at BC, will appear at a b. 

If while the bottle is inveited it be uncorked, aod 
the water run gently out, it will appear, that while the 
pan B(J is emptying, that of a b in the image is till- 
ing* ; and what is likcwilc very remarkable, as foon as 
tile bottle is empty the illuiiou ccafcs, the image alfo 
appearing entirely empty. If the bottle like wife be 
quite full there is no illuiiou. 

If while the bottle is held inverted, and partly emp- 
ty, fomc drops of water fall from the bottom A to- 
wards bC, it feemfi in the image as if there were form- 
ed at the bottom of the part a b, bubbles of air that 
rofc from a to b ; which is the part that fee ms full of 
water. AH theft* phenomena conilantiy appear. 

The remarkable circumflance* in this experiment, 
arc, firil, not only to lee an object where it is not, but 
alfo where its image is not ; aud fccondly, that of two 


objc&s which arc really iu the fame place, as the fur- 
face of the bottle and the water it contains, the one is 
ken at one place, and the other at another ; and to 
fee the bottle in the place of its image, and the water 
where neither it nor its image are. g 

II. Conitrud a box A 15, of about a foot long, eight IF Aj par- 
inches wide, and iix high; or what other dimenhon *ncr 
you (hall think lit, provided it does not greatly varyktundds 
from thefc proportions. \ 

On the iniide of this box, and again ft each of its * 
oppuiitc ends A and 13, place a mirror of the fame 
fixe. Take off the quickfdver from the mirror that 
you place at 13, for about an inch and an half, at the 
part G, where you arc to make a hole iu the box of 
the fame fizc, by which you may eafily view its iniide. 

Cover the top ot the box with a frame, in which mull 
be placed a tranfparcul glals, covered with gau/.c, on 
the fide next the inner part of the box. Lei there be 
two grooves at the parts E and V to receive the two 
painted Irenes hereafter mentioned. On two pieces of 
cut pafteboard let there be Jkiltully painted on both 
tides (fee fig- 6. and 7.) any fubjeCt you think pro- 
per ; as woods, gardens, bow ers., colouades, *Ufe, ami 
on two other puitchoard*, the fame fubjed* on one fide 
only ; observing that there ought to be* oil one of them 
fotne object relative to the fubjed placed at A, that 
the* mirror placed at D may not reded the hole at C 
on the oppofite fide. 

Place the two boards painted on both fide* in the 
grooves E and I ; and thofe that aie painted on one 
iide only, again ll the oppofite mirrors C and D ; and 
then cover the box with its tranfparcnt top. This 
box ihould be placed iu a flrong light to have a good 
effed. 

When the eye is placed at C, and views the objed* 
on the infide of the box, of which fume, as we haie 
laid, arc painted on both fide*, they arc fueccHively 
r elk eled from one mirror to the other; and if, for 
example, the painting confifls of trees, they will ap- 
pear like a very long villa, of which the eye cannot 
difeem the end : for each of the mirrors repeating the 
objeds, continually more faintly, contribute greatly to 
augment die illufion. ? 

II f. Take a fquarc box ABCD, of about fix inch-ni. Ofi 
cs long, and twelve high ; cover the infide of it with fortifiau* 
four plane mirrors, which muft be placed perpendicu- 
lar to die bottom of the box CHFD. 

Place certain objects in relief ou the bottom of this * 
box; fuppoie, for example, a piece of fortification, 

(as fig. 9.) wfith tents, foldicrs, l$c. or any other fub- 
jtd that you judge will produce an agreeable effed by 
its difpofition when repeatedly reflected by the mir- 
rors. 

On the top of this box place a frame of glafs, in 
form of the bottom part of a pyramid, whole bafe 
AGEB is equal to the fixe of the box : its top ILN, 
mull form a iquarc of fix inches, and Ihould not be 
more than four or five inches higher than the box. 

Cover the four fidcs of this frame with a gauze, that 
die infide may not be vilible but at the top ILN, 
which Ihould be covered with a tranfparcnt glafs. 

When you look into this box through the glats 
ILN, the mirrors dial are diametrically oppofite each 
other, mutually reflecting the figures incloled, the eyj & 
beholds a bouudldb extent, completely covered with 
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thefe objeCts ; and if they arc properly difpafcd, the 
illusion will occafion no fmail furpnze, and afford great 
entertaiment. 

Note, The nearer the opening ILN is to the top of 
the box, the greater will be the apparent extent of the 
fubjeCt. The fame will happen if the four minors 
placed oa the tides of the box be more elevated. The 
objedts, by either of thefc difpofitions will appear to be 
repeated nixie, twenty-live, forty-nine times, l$e. by 
taking always the fquarc of the odd numbers of the 
arithmetical prugrclfiun 3, 5, 7, 9, <Jc. as is very eafy 
to conceive, if we remembe r that the fubjeCt cnclofcd 
in the box is always in the centre of a fquarc, compo- 
s'd of fevcral other*, equal to that which forms the 
bottom of the box. 

Other pieces of the fame kind ^that is viewed from 
above) may be contrived, in which mirrors may be 
placed perpendicular on a triangular, pentagon, or 
hexagon, (that is, a three, five, or fix-tided ) plane. 
All thefc different difpoiitions, properly directed, as 
well with regard to the choice as polition of the ob- 
jects, will conllantly produce very remarkable and 
pleating illufioas. 

If iuilead of placing the mirrors perpendicular, they 
were to incline equally, fo as to form part of a rever- 
fed pyramid, the fubjeCt placed in the box would then 
have the appearance of a very exteufive globular or 
manv-tided figure. 

rv ® TP .,. IV. On the hexagonal or fix-tided plane ABCDEF 
ring multi* draw fix feni-diametm GA, Gil, GC, GD, GE, 
plication of GF ; and on each of thefc place perpendicularly two 


objeA*, 

tig so. 


plane mirrors, which mull join exadly at the centre 
G, and which placed back to back mutt Ik* as thin as 
poflible. Decorate the exterior boundary of this piece 
(which is at the extremity of the angles of the hexa- 
gon) with fix columns, that at the fame time ferve to 
f.ipport the mirrors, by grooves formed on their inner 
Tides. (See the profile H). Add to thefc columns their 
entablatures, and cover the edifice in fuch manner as 
you (hall think proper. 

In each one of thefc fix triangular fpaceJ, contained 
between two mirrors, place little figures of paiteboaed, 
in relief, representing fuch objects as when feen in an 
hexagonal form will produce an agreeable cffc£\. To 
thefc add fmail figures of enamel ; and take particular 
cart to conceal, by fume object that has relation to 
the fubjclt, the place where the mirrors join, which, 
as we have faid before, all meet in the common centre 

G. 


When you look into any one of the fix openings of 
this palace, the objects there contained being repeated 
fix times, will feem entirely to fill up the whole of 
the building. This illulion will appear very remark- 
able ; efpccially if the objects made choice of arc pro- 
perly adapted to the eflett that is to be produced by 
the mirrors. 

Note, if you place between two of thefc mir- 
rors part of a fortification, as a curtain and two dcrai- 


baftions, you will fee an entire citadel, with its fix ba- 
ftions. Or if you place part of a ball-room, ornament- 
ed with chandeliers and figures in enamel, all thofc ob- 
jects being here multiplied, will afford a very pleating 
profjKtl. _ , 

V. Within the cafe ABCD, place four mirrors, V. Opaque 
O, P, Q, R, fo difpofed that they may each of th€ra.bodi«» 
make an angle of forty-five degrees, that is, that they 
may be half way inclined from the perpendicular, 
io the figure. In each of the two extremities All, ;ig. i». 
make 11 circular overture, in one of which fix the tube 
GL, in the oilier the tube Mb, and obferve that in 
each of thefe is to be inferted another tube, as II 
and 1(a). 

Furni h the 61ft of thefc tubes with an objcCt-glafs 
at G, and a concave cyc-glafs at F. You are to ob- 
ferve, that in regulating the focus of thefc glaffcs, with 
regard to the length ot the tube, you arc to fuppofe 
it equal io the line G, or vifual pointed ray, which 
entering at the overture G, is reflected by the four 
mirrors, and goes out at the other overture F, where 
the ocular glafs is placed. Put any glafs you will into 
the two ends of the moveable tubes H and 1 ; and 
lailly place the machine on a Hand E, moveable at the 
point iJ, that it may be elevated or depreffed at plea- 
lure. 

When the eye is placed at F, and you look tlirough- 
the tube, the raysol light that proceed from the object 
T, palling through the glafs G, are fucccffively reflect- 
ed by the mirrors, O, P, and R, u> the eye at F r 
and there paint the object I’, in itsjiropcr filtration, 
and thefc rays appear to proceed directly from that 
object. 

The two moveable tubes H and I, at the extremi- 
ties of each of which a glafs is placed, ferve only die 
more* to difgtrifc the lilution, for they have no commu- 
nication with the interior part of die machine. This 
inllrument being moveable on the Hand E, may be 
directed to any ofijc£i ; and if furnifhed with proper 
glaffcs will anfwcr the purpolc of a common perfpec- 
tive. • 

The two moveable tubes H and I being brought 
together, the machine is directed toward any object,, 
and defiring a perfon to look in at the end F, you alk 
him if he lee dill inCtly that objeCt. You then fepa- 
rate the two moveable tubes, and leaving a fpace be- 
tween them fuificient to place your hand, or any other 
folid body, you tell him that the machine has the pow- 
er of making objects vifible tlirough the mod opaque 
body ; and as a proof you defire him then to look at 
the fame object, when, to his great furprixe, he will 
fee it as diitinCt as when there was no folid body placed 
between the tubes. 

Note, This experiment is the more extraordinary,, 
as it ii very difficult to conceive how the effect is pro- 
duced. The two arms of the cafe appearing to be 
made to fupport the peripeCtive glafs ; and to what- 
ever objett it is directed, the effect is Hill the fame. 

VL 


(a) Thefc four tubes mull terminate in the fu bit a nee of the cafe, and not enter the infidc, that they may not 
hinder the effect of the mirrors. The fourfold reflection of the rays of light from the mirrors, darkens in fome. 
degree the brightuefs of the objeCt ; fome light is alfo lolt by the magnifying power of the peripeCtive: Jf, 
therefore, inltcad of the objcCt-glafs at G, and concave eye-glafs at F, plain glaifes were fubllitutcd \ the mag- 
nifying power of the peripeCtive will bt taken away, and the objeCt will appear brighter. 
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foot dillant from each other. Let them be 
at the common height of a man’s head f and in each 
of them place a tranfpartnt glafs, furrounded with a 
frame, like a common mirror. 

Behind thin partition place two mirrors H and I, 
.inclined to it in an angle of forty dive degrees: that 
it, hall-way between a line drawn perpendicular to the 
ground and its furfocc : let them be both iR inches 
fquare : let all the fpacc between them be inclofcd by 
boards or pallcboard painted black, and wellclofcd, that 
no light may enter: let there be alfo two curtains to 
cover them, which may be drawn a fide at pleafure. 

When a perfon looks into one of thefe fuppofed 
mirrors, inilead of feeing his own face, he will per- 
ceive the objett that is in front of the other : fo that 
if two perfons prefent thcmfelves at the fame time 
before thefe mirrors, inilead of each one feeing himlelf, 
the)' will reciprocally fee each other. 

Note, There fhotild be a iconcc with a candle placed 
cm each fide of the two glaflc* in the wainfeot, to en- 
lighten the faces of the perfons who look in them, 
otherwife this experiment will have no remarkable ef- 
frd. 


CATOPTRICS. 

fixed on the pedcftal P, at the ufual height of a man’s 
bead. In each fide of this box let there be an open- 
ing of an oval form, of ten inches high, and fc*cn 
wide. 

In this box place two mirrors A, D, with their 
backs againft each other ; let them crofs the box in a 
diagonal line, and in a vertical polition. Decorate 
the openings in the lidcs of this box with four oval 
frames and tramparent glades, and cover each of them 
with a curtain, fo contrived that they may all draw 
up together. 

Place four perfons in front of the four fidea, and at 
equal diilanccs from the box, and then draw up the 
curtains that they may fee themfelves in the mirrors ; 
when each of them, inilead of his own figure, will 
fee that of the perfon who is next him, and who, at 
the fame lime, will lcem to him to be placed on the 
oppofite fide. Their condition will Ik the gTcatcr, as 
it will be very difficult for them to difeover the mirrors 
concealed in the box. The rcafuu of this phenome- 
non is evident ; for though the rays of light may be 
turned afide by a mirror, yet, as we have before laid, 


they always appear to proceed in right lines. 

VIII, Provide a box ABCD of about two feet long, viT. 7V 
15 inches wide, and 12 inches high. At the end pcif;<dnr: 
This experiment may be confidentbly improved by AC place a concave mirror, the focus of whofe paral- 
placing the two glafi'es in the partition in adjoining lei rays is at 1 8 inches from the reflecting furface. At^’ 1 '’ 
ooms, and a number of perfons being previously pi a- IL place a pallcboard blacked, in which a hole is cut 

fufficicntly large to fee on the mirror H the objeet 
placed at BEFD. 

Cover the top of the box, from A to I, dofe, that 
the mirror H may be entirely darkened. The other 
part IB, mull be covered with a glafs, under wliich 
is placed a gauze. 

Make an aperture at G, near the top of the fide E B} 
beneath which, on the iniide, place, in fucccflton, paint- 
ings of different fubjects, as villas, landlcapes, fo 
that they may be in front of the mirror H. Let the 
box be fo placed that the object may be llrongly illu- 
minated by the fun, or by wax lights placed under the 
cnclofed part of the box A I. 

By this fimplc conftruCtion the objc&s placed at GD 
will be thrown into their natural pcrfpcdiive ; and if 
the fuhjeAs be properly chofen, the appearance will be 
altogether as pleafing as in optical machines of a much 
more complicated form. 

Note, A glafs mirror fhould be always here ufed, 
as thefe of metal do not reprefeot the objects with 
equal vivacity, and arc befide fubjeCt to tarnifh. It is 
alfo neceflary that the box be fufficicntly large, that 
you may not be obliged 10 ufe a mirror whole focus 
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cd in one room, when a Itranger enters the oth 
you may tell him his face is dirty; and defirc him to 
look in the glafs, which he will naturally do ; and on 
feeing a llrange face he will draw back : but return- 
ing to it, and feeing another, another, and another, 
like the phantom kings in Macbeth, what his furprize 
will be is more eafy to conceive than exprefs. After 
this, a real mirror may be privately let down on the 
back of the glafs ; and if be can be prevailed to look 
in it once more, he will then, to his further afioniih- 
ment, fee his own face ; and may be told, perhaps per- 
fitadcd, that all he thought he faw before was mere 
imagination. * 

How many tricks, lefs artful than this, have pa (Ted 
in former times for forcery ; and pals at this time, in 
fome countries, for apparitions ? 

Note, When a man looks in a mirror that is pla- 
ced perpendicular to another, his face will appear 
entirely deformed. If the mirror be a little inclined, 
fo as to make an angle of 80 degrees (that is, one- 
ninth parts from the perpendicular), he will then fee 
all the parts of his face, except the nofe and forehead. 
If it Ik inclined to 60 degrees (that is, one-third part), 
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he will appear with three nofes and fix eyes: in Ihort, 
the apparent deformity will vary at each degree of in- 
clination ; and when the glafs comes to 45 degrees 
(that is, half way down), the face will vanilh. If, in* 
Head of placing the two mirrors in this fituation, they 
are fn difpofed that their jun&ion may be vertical, 
their different inclinations will produce other effects ; 
as the fituation ot the object relative to thefe mirrors 
is quite different* The cflcCU of thefe mirrors, though 
remarkable enough, occafions but little furprife, as 
there is no method of concealing the caufe by which 
they are produced. 

VII. Make a box of wood, of a cubical figure, 
ABCD, of about 15 inches every way. Let it be 


is too Ihort ; for in that cafe, the right lines near the 
border of the picture will appear bent in the miiror, 
which will have a difagrecable effect, and cannot be 
avoided. 

IX. The rays of a luminous body placed in the fo- IX 
cus of a concave mirror being refected in parallel lines, ^ toa 
if a fccond mirror be placed diametrically oppofite the tcmbiLaWe 
firft, it will, by collecting thole rays in its locus, £iet bodr bytif 
fire to a combulliblc body. 

Tuce two concave mirrors, A and B, at about mincrs 
12 or 15 feet difiance from each other, and let Fig. iS. 
the axis of each of them be in the fame .line. In 
the focus C of one of them, place a live coal, and 
in the focus D of the other, fomc gun-powder. With 
x a 
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a p^ir of double bellows, which make a continual blaft, 
keep condutly blowing the coal, and notwithftanding 
the diftance between them, the powder will prcfently 
take fire. 

It in not neceflary that thefe mirrors be of metal 
or brafs, thofc made of wood or patlcboard, gild- 
ed, will produce the explofion, which has fofnetimes 
taken effed at the dillance of 50 feet, when mirrora 
of 18 inches, or two feet diameter, have been 
ufed. 

This experiment fncceeds with more difficulty at 
great diftancea ; which may proceed from the moi- 
fturc in a large quantity of air. It would doubtlef# 
take cfled more readily, if a tin tube, of an equal dia- 
meter with the mirrora, were to be placed between 
them. 

’4 X. Behind the partition AB, place, in a poGtion 
P* fomething oblique, the concave mirror EF, which mull 
* be at leall ten inches in diameter, and its diftance from 
the partition equal to three-fourths of the diflance of 
its centre. 

In the partition make an Qpening of feven or eight 
inches, either fqitare or circular : it mull face the mir- 
ror, and be of the fame height witli it. Behind this 
partition place a ftrong light, fo difpofed that it may 
not be fern at the opening, and may illumine an ob- 
jed placed at C, without throwing any light on the 
mirror. 

Beneath the aperture :n the partition place the ob- 
ject C, that you intend fhall appear on the outlide of 
the partition, in an inverted pofit ion ; and which we 
will fuppofc to be a flower. Before the partition, 
ami beneath the aperture, place a little flower pot D, 
the top of which fhould be even with the bottom of 
the aperture, that the eye, placed at G, may fee the 
flower in the fame pofition as if its ftalk came out of 
the pot. 

Take care to paint the fpacc between the back part 
of the partition and the mirror black, to prevent any 
refledions of light from being thown on the mirror ♦, 
in a word, fo difpofe the whole that it may be as little 
enlightened as pofT.bV. 

When a perfon f$ placed at the point G, he will 
perceive the flower that is behind the partition, at the 
top of the pot at D, but on putting out his hand to 
pluck it, he will find that he -attempts to grafp a fha- 
dow. 

If in the opening of the partition a large double 
convex lens of a fhort focus be placed, or, which is not 
quite fo well, a bottle of clear water, the image of the 
flower reflected thereon will appear much more vivid 
and diflind. 

Chft m nit%. The phenomena that may be produced by means 
of concave mirrors arc highly curious and aftonifhing. 
By their aid, fpedres of various kinds may be exhi- 
• bited. Suppofe, for example, a perfon with a drawn 
fword places himfelf before a large concave mirror, but 
farther from it than its focus ; no will then fee an in- 
verted image of himfelf in the air, between him and 
tlie mirror, of a lefs fizc than himfelf. If he ftcadily 
prefent the fword towards the centre of the mirror, 
aa image of the fword will come out therefrom towards 
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the fword in his hand, point to point, as it were to 
fence with him t and by his pushing the fword nearer, 
the image will appear to come nearer him, and almoft 
to touch hi* biealt, having a (hiking effect upon him. 

If the mirror be turned 45 degrees, or one eighth 
round, the refleded image will go out perpendicular to 
the diredion of the fword prcfcnled, and apparently 
come to another perfon placed in the diredion of the 
motion of the image. If that perfon is unacquainted 
with the experiment, and does not fee the original 
fword, he will be much futprifed and alarmed.-— This 
experiment may be another way diverfified, by telling 
any perfon, that at fuch an hour, and in fuch a place, 
he fhould fee the apparition of an abfent or dcccafed 
friend (of whofc portrait you are in pofleffi<.>n). In 
order to produce this phantom, inftcad of the hole ia 
the partition AB in the laft figure, there muft be a 
door which opens into an apartment to which there is 
a confiderable defeent. Under that door you are to 
place the portrait, which muft be inverted and ftrongly 
illuminated, that it may be lively refleded by 1 hr mir- 
ror, which muft be large and well polifhed. Then ha- 
ving introduced the incredulous fpedator at another 
door, and placed him in the proper point of view, you 
fuddcnly throw open the door at A B, when, to his 
great aftonifhment, he will immediately fee the appa- 
rition of his friend. 

It will be objeded, perhaps, that this is not a per- 
fed apparition, bccaufc it is only vifible at one point 
of view, and by one perfon. But it fhould be remem- 
bered, that it was an eftablifhed maxim in the laft cen- 
turies, that a fpedre might be vifible to one perfon and 
not to others. So Shakefpearc makes both Hamlet 
and Macbeth fee apparitions that were not vifible to 
others, prefent at the fame time. It is not unlikely, 
moreover, that this maxim took its rife from certain ap- 
paritions of this kind that were raifed by the monks, 
to ferve fome purpofes they called religious ; as they 
alone were in pofleffion of what little learning there 
then was in the world. 

Opticians fometimrs grind a glafs mirror concave in 
one dirrdion only, as it is faid longitudinally ; it is in 
fad a concave portion of a cylinder, the breadth of 
which may be cor.fidered that of the mirror. A per- 
fon looking at his face in this mirror, in the diredion 
of its concavity, will fee it curioufly diftorted in a very 
lengthened appearance ; and by turning the cylin- 
drical minor a quarter round, his vifage will appear di- 
ftorted another way, by an apparent increafe in width 
only. Another curious and lingular property attends 
this fort of miirors: If in a very near fituation before 
it, you put your finger on the right-hand fide of 
your nofe, it will appear the fame in the minor ; but 
if in a diftant fituation, fomewhat beyond the centre 
of concavity, you again look at your face in the mirror, 
your finger will appear to be removed to the other or 
left-hand fide of your nofe. This, though fomething 
extraordinary, will in its caufe appear very evident from 
a fmall confideration of the properties of fphcrical con- 
cave mirrors. 
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Cstr-tro- CATOPTROMANCY, K***« r 'r*«'»**. a kind of 
nianc) divination among the ancients { fo called, becaufc cun- 
Cattivel- in the application of a mirror. The word is 

lau.ii formed from Agculum, “ mirror,” and ***• 

1 1 ***•> divinatio , •* divination. ” Paufanias fays, it «as 

in ufe among the Achaians ; where thofc who were 
fick, and in danger of death, let down a mirror, or 
locking glafs fattened by a thread, into a fountain be- 
fore the temple of Ceres ; then, looking in the glafs, 
if they faw a ghafily disfigured face, they took It as a 
fare fign of death : on the contrary, if the flelh ap- 
peared frclh and healthy, it was a token of recovery. 
Sometimes glafle* were ufed without water, and the 
images of things future reprefented in them. See 
■Oastromancy. 

CAT ROU f Francis), a famous Jefuit, born at Paris 
in 1659. He was engaged for 12 years in the 
Journal de Trevoux, and applied himfelf at the fame 
time to other works, which diftingniftted him among 
the learned. He wrote a general Hiflory of the 
Mogul empire, and a Roman Itiflory, in which he was 
a (Tilled by Father Rouillc a brother Jefuit. Catrou 
died in <737 ; and this lad hillory was continued by 
Rouille, who died in 1740. 

CATTERTHUN, a remarkable Caledonian poll, 
• few mile3 north of the town of Brechin in the county 
of Angus in Scotland. Mr Pennant deferihes it as of 
uncommon llrength. 41 It is (fays he) of an oval 
form, made of a llupenduous dike of loofe white Rones, 
whofe convexity, from the bafe within to that with- 
out, is 122 feet. On the out fide a hollow, made by 
the difpofition of the (tones, furrounds the whole. 
Round the bafe is a deep ditch, and below that about 
loo yards, are vcAigcs of another, that went round 
the hill. The area within the (tony mound is Rat ; 
the axis, or length of the oval, is 436 feet, the tranf- 
verfe diameter too. Near the eatt fide is the foun- 
dation of a rettangular building; and on mull parts 
•re the foundations of others fmall and circular: all 
which had once their fupcrllru£iurcs, the fhcltcr of the 
pofleflbrs of the poll : there is alfo a hollow, now al- 
moil filled with (tones, the well of the place.” There 
is another fortification, but of inferior Aren pt It, in the 
neighbourhood. It is called the Brown CutUrtkun, 
from the colour of the ramparts which are compoftd 
only of earth. It is of a circular form, and confifh of 
various concentric dikes. On one fide of this rifes a 
(mall rill, which, running down the hill, has formed a 
deep gully. From the fide of the forticfs is another 
rampart, which extends parallel to the rill, and then re- 
verts, forming an additional port or retreat. The mean- 
ing of the word CatUr-thun is Camp-town ; and Mr 
Pennant thinks thefe might pr bably be the polls occu- 
pied by the Caledonians before their engagement at the 
foot of the Grampian Mountains with the celebrated 
Agricola. See (Jittlory of) Scotland. 

CATTI, a people of Germany, very widely fpread, 
on the eaft reaching to the river Sala, on the north to 
Weflphalia ; occupying, be Tides He fie, the Wetterau, 
and part of the trart on the Rhine, and on the hanks 
of the river Lohnc. The Hocynian Cored began and 
ended in their country. 

CATTIVELLAUNI, anciently a people of Bri- 
tain, feated in the country which is now divided into 
ihe countici of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks. The 
N°6 7 . j 


name of this ancient Britifh people is written in fcrcral Ctffc 
ditTereut way* by Greek and Roman author*, being • 
fomctimcficalJcd Catti, Cafiii, Catticuclani, Cattidndani, ‘ V 
Cattieludani, fc 3 V. That they were of Belgic origin 
cannot be doubted, and it is not improbable, that they 
derived their name of Catti from the Belgic word 
Katten, which figiuties illuflriou* or noble, and that 
the addition of Vellauni, which means on the baik* 
of tivera, might be given them after their ai rival ia 
Britain, a* deferip! ive of the fituatioo of their coun- 
try. However this may be, the Cattivdiauni formed 
one of the mod brave and warlike of the ancient Bri- 
tilh nations when Cxfar invaded Britain, and long af- 
ter. Cafiibelaiius, their prince, was made commander 
in chief of the confederated Britons, not only on ac- 
count of his own pcrfonal qualities, but alfo becaufc he 
was at the head of one of their braved and mod power- 
ful trihes. In the inverval between the departure of 
Cedar and the next in va lion under Claudius, the Cat- 
tiveUauni had reduced fcveral of the neighbouiing dates 
under their obedience ; and they again took the lead 
in the oppofition to the Roman? at their fecund inva- 
fiun, under their brave but unfortunate prince Carac- 
tacue. The country of the Cattivcllauni was much 
frequented and improved by the Romans, after it came 
undcrtheirobedience. Vcrulatnium, their capital, which 
Rood near where St Alban’s now Rai ds, became a place 
of great con fide ration, was honoured with the name 
and pivilege* of a municipium or free city, and had 
magifirates after the model of the city of Rome. This 
place was taken and almoll dctlroycd by the iofurgent* 
under Boadicia ; but it was afterwards rebuilt, reflored 
to its former fplendor, and turrounded with a fining 
wall, Tome veftiges of which arc Rill remaining. Du- 
rocobrivc and Magiavirmim, in the fecond iter of An- 
toninus, were probably Dunltable and Fenny- Stratford, 
at which places there appear to have been Roman 
Rations. The Silena* of Ptolemy, a town in the coun- 
try of the Cattivclhiuui, was perhaps fituated at Salndy, 
in Bcdfordfhire, where fcveral Roman antiquities have 
been found. There were, befides thefe, fcveral other 
Roman forts. Rations, and towns in this country, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. The territories of 
the Catlivcilaimi made a part of the Roman province 
Called Britannia Pritna. 

CATTLE, a collective word, which fignrfifi the 
fout footed animals, which ferve cither for tilling the 
ground, or for food to men. They arc diftingu idled 
into large, or black cattle ; and into frtiall cattle : of 
the former are horfcs, bull*, oxen, cow*, and even 
calves and heifers ; among ft the latter arc ranis, ewes, 

{heep, lambs, goats, kids, £sV. Cattle are the chief 
Rock of a farm : they who deal in cattle are Ayltd 
graziers. 

CATULLUS (Cains Valerius), a Latin poet, born 
at Vorona, in the year of Rome 666. The harmony 
of his numbers acquit cd him the efleem and frirnd- 
(hip of Cicero, and other grrat men of hi* time. Ma- 
ny of his poems, however, abound with profs obfeeni- 
tics. He wrote fatirical verfe* againll Cacfar, under 
the name of Marmoro. He fpent his whole life in a 
Rate of poverty ; and died in the flower of his age, and 
the height of his reputation. Jofcph Scaligcr, Paf- 
ferat, Muret, and Ifaac Voflius, have written learned 
note* on this poet* 

CATZ 
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CATZ (James), a civilian, politician, and fome verfes which acc efteemed. 


V 


Catalan te P 0 * 1 * wsw " orn al Browcrlhaven, in Zealand, 

* in the year 1 5 77- After having made fevcral voy- 
ages, he filed at MiddU burg ; and acquired by his 
pleadings fuch reputation, that the city of Dort chofe 
him fur its penfionary ; as did alfo, fome time after, 
that of MidtUeburg. In 1634, he was nominated pen- 
fionary of Holland and Weft Fricfiand j and in 1648, 
he was elected keeper of the fcal of the fame Rate, and 
ltadtholdcr of the fief* : but fome time after, he re- 
jig ned thefe employments, to enjoy the repofe which 
his advanced age demanded. As the poll of grand 
penfionary had been fatal to almoll all thofe who had 
enjoyed it, from the beginning of the republic till that 
time, Catz delivered up hi* charge on his knees, be- 
fore the whole alTembly of the dates, weeping for 
ioy, and thanking God for having prefervikl him from 
the inconveniences that feeined attached to the duties 
of that office. But though he was rtfolvcd to fpend 
the reft of his days in repofe, the love of his country 
engaged him to comply with the defires of the ftate, 
who importuned him to go on an embaffy to England, 
in the delicate conjtinAurc in which the republic found 
itfdf during the protectorate of Cromwell. At his 
return, he retired to his fine country feat at Sorgvliet, 
where he lived in tranquillity till the year 1660, in 
which he died. He wrote a great number of poems 
in Dutch ; mod of which are on moral fubjccts, and 
fo efteemed, that they have been often printed in all 
the different fixes ; and neat to the Bible, there is no 
work fo highly valued by the Dutch. 

CATZKNELUBOGEN, a town of Germany, in 
the lower part of the upper circle of the Rhine, with 
a ft rong rufttc* It is capital of a county of the fame 
name. E. Long. 7. 38. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

CAVA, in anatomy, the name of a vein, the lar- 
geft in the body", terminating in the right ventricle of 
the heart. See Ax atomy, p. 751. col. 2. 

Cava, a confiderablc and populous town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Hither Princi- 
pal, with a bifhop’s fee. It is fituatcd.at the foot 
of Mount Metclian, in E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 40. 
<40. 

CAVAILLAN, a town of France in Contid Vc- 
naifiin, with a hilltop** fee. It is fi touted on the river 
Durance, in a fertile and pleafant country. E. Long. 
4. 17. N. Lat. 43. 52. 

CAVALCADE, a formal pompous march or pro- 
cclfion of horfemtn, equipages, Sc c. by way of parade, 
or ceremouy, as a grace to a triumph, public entry, 
4>r the like. 

CAVALCADOUR, or Cayalcadeur, ancient- 
ly denoted a riding-mailer; but at prefent is difufed 
in that fend*, and only employed to denote a fort of 
equerries or officers who have the dire&ton of princes 
ftablcs. The French fay, tenyer anxiUadrvr of the 
king, ‘the duke of Orleans, Ac. Menage writes it ca- 
w/iadcur, and denies it from the Spanilh cavalgtuhr, 
a horfemau. 

CAVA LCANTE (Guido), a nobleman of Florence 
in jhe 15th century, who having followed the party 
uf the Guelfrs, txpt-rieuccd the chaugcablcnif* of for- 
tune. He ibowed great ftrength cf mind in his mis- 
fortunes, and never neglected to improve his talents. 
He wrote a treat ife in Italian concerning ftyle, and 
Vol.-IV. Pan I. 


His poem on the C*v*!iet. 

love of this world, has been commented on by feve- -A 
ral learned men. V. ' j 

CAVALIER, a horfeman, or perfon mounted on 
horfebnek ; efpeclally if he be armed withal, and have 
a military appearance. 

Anciently, the word was reftrained to a knight, 
or milcr. The French ftill ufc Chevalier in the fame 
fenfe. 

Cavalier, confidered as a faction. See Britain, 
n° 109. 

Cavalier, in fortification, an elevation of earth of 
different fhapes, iituated ordinarily in the gorge of a 
bullion, bordered with a parapet, and cut into more 
or left embrafures, according to the capacity of the 
cavalier. Cavaliers arc a double defence for the faces 
of the oppofitc bailion : they defend the ditch, break 
the bciiegers galleries, command the traverfes in dry 
moats, fcour the faliant angle of the counterfcarp, 
where the befiegers have their counter-batteries, and 
enfilade the enemies trenches, or oblige them to mul- 
tiply their parallels: they arc likewife very fervice- 
able in defending the breach and the retrenchments 
of the bcfieged, and can very much incommode the en- 
trenchments which the enemy make, being lodged in 
the bailion. 

Cavalier, in the manege, one that underftands 
hoi ks, and is pra&ikd in the art of riding tbem. 

CAVALIERI (Bonaventure), an eminent mathe- 
matician in the 17th century, a native of Milan, and 
a friar of the order of the Jefuati of St Jerome, was 
profcflbr of mathematics at Bologna, where he pub- 
lifhcd fevcral mathematical books, particularly the 
Method of IndtvtftUes. He was a fcholar of Galileo. 

His L)ire3orium getter ale Uranometricum contains great 
variety of moft uieful prafticcs .in trigonometry and 
aftronomy. liis li igonomctrical tables in that work 
are excellent. 

CAVALRY, a body of foldiers that charge on 
horfeback. The word comes from the French, rj- 
Viihrie, and that from the corrupt Latin, eaUdhu% a 
horfe. 

The Roman cavalry coofiftcd wholly of thofe cal- 
led eqwtei^ or knights, who were a ditliinft order in 
the diftribution of citizens. — The Grecian cavalry were 
divided into cataphratire and non cat.iphraci*, i. c. into 
heavy and light armed. — Of all the Greeks the Thcf- 
faliaus excelled inoil in cavalry. The Lio’dcmoniaus, 
inhabiting a mountainous country, were but meanly 
furniflied with cavalry, tiff, carrying their anus into 
other countries, they found gTcat creation fur hoifes 
to fupport and cover their foot. The Athenian ca- 
valry, for a considerable time, con lifted only of 9^1 
borfemcn : after expelling the Pcrfian^ out of Greece, 
they increafed the number to 300 ; anil afterwaidi to 
I2cx>, which was the highctl pitch of the Athenian 
cavalry. The Turkiih cavalry confills partly of Spa- 
Ms, and partly of. hwrfemen railed and maintained by 
the Zauns and Timariot*. 

The chief ufe of the cavalry is to make frequent 
excurlioni to difturb the enemy, intercept his con- 
voy*, and dtftroy the country: in battle to fuppoit 
and cover the foot, and to break through and chksr- 
dcr the enemy ; alfo to fecure the retreat of the foot. 

Formerly, the manner of the fighting of the ervahy 
L 1 w;u 
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Cavan was, after firing their plftols or carabines, to wheel off, 
to give opportunity for loading again. Guftavus A- 
dolphin. is faid to have firft taught the cavalry to charge 
~ through, to marrh ftraight up to the enemy, with the 
fword drawn in the bridlchand, and each man having 
fired his piece, at the proper dutance, to betake him- 
fclf to his fword, and charge the enemy as was found 
mod advantageous. 

CAVAN, a town of Ireland, and capital of a coun- 
ty of the fame name, in the province of Ulfler, fitua- 
ted in W. Long. 7. 32. N. I.at. 5.04. 

Cavan, a county of Ireland, 47 miles in length, 
and 23 in breadth; is bounded on the cad by Monag- 
han, and on the Couth by Longford, Wed-Meath, 
and Eail-Meath. It has but two towns of any note, 
viz. Cavan and Kilmorc. It fends live members to 
parliament ; two for the county, two for Cavan, and 
one for Kilmorc. It contain* upwards of Rooo houfes, 
37 pnrifhes, feven baronies, and two boroughs. 

CAUCA BUS, the name of a very' high mountain of 
Alla, being one of that great ridge which runs between 
the Black and Cafpian feat. Sir John Charindin de- 
scribes this as the highed mountain, and the mod dif- 
ficult to pafs, of any he had feeu. It has frightful 
precipices, and in many places the roads are cut out 
of the folid rock. At the time he paffed it, the moun- 
tain was entirely covered with fnow; fo that, in many 
places, liia guides behoved to dear the syay with (ho- 
vels. The mountain is 36 leagues over, and the fum- 
mit of it eight leagues in breadth. The top is perpe- 
tually covered with fnow ; and our traveller relates, 
that the two lad days he Teemed to be in the clouds, 
and was not able to fee 20 paces before him. Excep- 
ting the very top, however, all the parts of Mount 
Caucafus arc extremely fruitful ; abounding in honey, 
corn, fruits, hogs, and large cattle. The vines twine 
about the treer, and rife fo high, that the inhabitants 
cannot gather the fruit from the uppennod branches. 
There are many dreams of excellent water, and a 
rad number of villages. The inhabitants are for the 
mod part Cliridians of the Georgian Church. They 
have fine completions, and the women arc very 
beautiful.— In the wiuter they wear fnow-fhows in 
the form of rackets, which prevent their finking in 
the fnow, and enable them to run upon it with great 
fwiftnefs. 

CAUDEBEC,a rich, populous, and trading town in 
Normandy, and capital of the territory of Caux. It 
is dated at the foot of a mountain near the river 
Seine, in E. Long. o. 46. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

CAUDEX, by Malphigi and other betanift*, is u- 
fed to fignifv the Hem or trunk of a tree: by Linnse- 
us, the dock or body of the root, part of which a* 
feends, part drier nds. The afeending part raids it- 
felf gradually above ground, ferving frequently for a 
trunk, and corrcf ponds in fume mcafure to the caudex 
of former writers : the descending part drikes gradu- 
ally downward into the ground, and puts forth ra- 
dicles or (mail fibres, which are the principal and ef- 
fenti.il part of every root. The dcfcemliug caudcx 
therefore correfponds to the radix of other betanids. 
Agreeably to this idea, Linnarus coufiders trees and 
fhrubs as roots above ground ; an opinion which is 
confirmed by a wril-known fad, that trees, when in- 
verted, put forth leaves from the descending caudcx, 


and radicles or roots from the afeending. For the va- Caviiar, 
ricties in the descending caudcx, fee the article Ra- ^- i Tt 
Dll. ‘ LJ 

CAUDIUM (anc. gcog.), a town of Samniura, on 
the Via Appia, between Calatia and Beneventum : 
Caudinus, the epithet. The Cauduuse Furctu , or Fur- 
culat , were memorable by the difgraoe of the Ro- 
mans ; being fpears difpofed in the form of a gallows 
under which prifoners of war were made to pals, and 
gave name to a defile or narrow pals near Caudium , 

Livy • where the Samnites obliged the Roman army 
and the two confuls to lay down their arras and pafs 
under the gallows, or yoke, as a token of fubjec- 
tion. 

CAVE, any large fubtcrrancous hollow. Thcfe 
were undoubtedly the primitive habitations, before 
men began to build edifices above ground. The pri- 
mitive method of burial was alfo to repofite the bodies 
in caves, which Teems to have been the origin of cata- 
combs. They long continued the proper habitations 
of fhepherda. Among the Romans, caves (antra ) 
ufed to be confccrated to nymphs, who were wor- 
fhipped in caves, as other goth were in temples. The 
Pcrfians alfo worfhipped their god Mithras in a na- 
tural cave confecratcd for the purpofe by Zoroaller. 

The cave of the nymph Egtria is ftill (hown at 
Rome. Kircher, after Gaffarcllus, enumerates divers 
fpccics of caves ; as divine, natural, Ac. — Of natu- 
ral caves fomc are poffeffcd of a mcdicioal virtue, as 
the Grotto de Serpcnte ; others arc poifonous or me- 
phitical ; fomc arc replete with metalline exhalations, 
and others with waters. Divine caves were thofe 
faid to affed the human mind and pafiions in various 
ways, and ever to infpire with a knowledge of future 
events. Such were the (acred caverns at Delphi which 
infpired the Pythia ; the Sibyl’s cave at Cumar, Hill 
fhown near the lake Avernus ; the cave of Tropho- 
nius, &c. 

Cave (Dr William), a learned Englifh divine bom 
in 1637, educated in St John’s college Cambridge; 
and fucccflively ininiller of Hafcly in Oxfordfhire, All- 
hallows the Great in London, and of Iflington. He be- 
came chaplain to Chailcs II. and in 1684 was inftallcd 
a canon of Windfor. He compiled the Lives of the 
Primitive Fathers in the three Jir/i centuries of the church , 
which is cilccTHcd a very ufcful work; and Hifloria Li- 
braries , &c. in which he gives an exact account of all 
who had written for or againil Chriilianity, from the 
time of Chriit to the 14th century : which works pro- 
duced a warm contruvcrfy between Dr Cave and M. Le 
Clerc, who was then writing his PMotheyue Usuver- 
Jrile in Holland, and who charged the do&or with par- 
tiality. Dr Cave died in 1713. 

CAVE (Edward), printer, celebrated as the pro- 
jector of the Gentleman* s Magazine, — the firft publi- 
cation of the fpccics, and (race 

The Iruitiu! mother of 1 thoufutd more, 
was born in 1 69 1 . His father being difappointedof fomc 
finall family-expcdations, was reduced to follow the trade 
of a fhoemaker at Rugby in Warwickfhire. The free 
fchool of this place, in which his Ton had, by the tides 
of its foundation, a right to be intruded, was then in 
high reputation, under the Rev. Mr Holyock, to whofc 
care muft of the neighbouring families, even of the 
higheft rank, eatrufted their Tons. He had judgment 
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Cave- to difcover, and for fome time generofity to encourage, cured a country news-paper, and fold their intelligence 

x * the genius of young Cave ; and was To well pleated to a jouriialill in London for a guinea a week. He q 

with his quick progrefs in the fchool, that he declared was afterward* raifed to the office of clerk of th C» voting, 
hi* resolution to breed him for the univerfity, and re- franks, in which he ailed with great fpirit and firm- -~v — — * 

commend him as a fenritor to fume of his Scholars of nef* ; and often ilopped franks wliich were given by 

high rank. But prosperity which depends upon the members of parliament to their friends, bccauf< he 
caprice of others, is of fhort duration. Cave’s fupc- thought fuch extenfion of a peculiar right illegal. This 
riority in literature exalted him to an invidious fami- raifed many complaints; and the influence that was 
liarity with boys who were far above him in rank and exerted again 11 htin procured his ejectment from office, 
expectations ; and, as in unequal aflbciations it always He had now, however, collected a fum Sufficient for the 
happens, whatever unlucky prank was played was im- purchafc of a Small printing-office, and began the Gen- 
puled to Cave. When any tnifehief, great or Small, tleman’s Magazine ; an undertaking to which he owed 
was done, though perhaps others boa lied of the ftrata- the affiuencc in which he palled the la ft 20 years of his 
gem when it was fucccfsful, yet upon detection or mif- life, and the large fortune which he left behind him. 
errriage, the fault was furc to fall upon poor Cave. When he formed the project, he was far from cxpe&ing 
The harfli treatment he experienced from this Source, the fuccels wliich he found ; and other* had (o little 
and which he tore for a while, made him at lad leave profpcdfc of its eonfequence, that though he had for fe- 
the fchool, and the hope of a literary education, to veral years talked of his plan among printers and 
feck fume other mean* of gaining a livelihood. bookfcllers, none of them thought it worth the trial. 

He was ftrft placed with a collector of the excife ; That they were not (fays Dr Johnfon) retrained by 
but the infolcnce of his miflrtfs, who employed him in their virtue from the execution of another man’s defign. 

Servile drudgery, quickly difgufled him, and he went was Sufficiently apparent as Soon as that delign begun 

up to London in quell of more fuitablc employment, to be gainful ; for in a few years a multitude of maga- 

Iie tecommcndcd to a timber-merchant at the zincs arofc, and perilhed : only the London Magazine, 

Bankfuk : and while he was thereon liking, is faid to Supported by a powerful affociation of book fellers, and 
have given hopes of great mercantile abilities: but circulated with all the art and all the cunning of trade, 
this place he foon left, and was bound apprentice to exempted itfelf from the general fate of Cave’s inva- 
Mr Collins, a printer of fomc reputation, and deputy dert, and obtained though not an equal yet a confider- 
alderman. This was a trade for which men were for- able Sale. 


merly qualified by a literary education, and which was Cave now began to afpirc to popularity j and be- 
pleafing to Cave, becaufc it furniflied fomc employ- ing a .greater lover of poetry than any other art, he 
ment for his fchoiatlic attainments. Here, therefore, Sometimes offered Subjects for poems, and propofed 
he rcfolvcd to fettle, though his mailer and millrefs prize* for the belt performers. The firil prize was 
lived in perpetual difeord, and their houfc was there- JO I. for which, being but newly acquainted with 
fore no comfortable habitation. From the inconvc- wealth, and thinking the influence of 50I. extremely 
nisnees of thefc domeflic tumults he was foon releafed, great, he expelled the ftrft authors of the kingdom to 
having in only two years attained So much (kill in his appear as competitors; and offered the allotment of 
art, and gained So much the confidence of hit mailer, the prize to the univerlities. But when the lime came, 
that he was fent without any fuperintendant to con- no name was Seen among the writers that liad been ever 
dull a ptinting-houfc at Norwich, and publilh a weekly Seen before; the univerfitics and Several private men 
paper. In this undertaking he met with fomc oppo- rejected the province of affigning the prize. The dc- 
fitiou, which produced a public controverfy, and pro- termination was then left to Dr Cromwell Mortimer 
cured young Cave the reputation of a writer. and Dr Birch; and by the latter the award was made. 

Hi* mailer died before his ap prentice (hip was ex- which may be feen in Gent. Mag. VoLVI. p. 59. 
p’trcd, and he was not able to bear the perverfenefs of Mr Cave continued to improve his Magazine, and 
his miftrefs. He therefore quitted her houfc upon a bad the Satisfaction of feeing its fucccf* proportionate 
ftipulatcd allowance, and married a young widow with to his diligence, till in 1751 iris wife died of at. afthma. 
whom he lived at Bow. When hi* apprenticeship was He feemed not at ftrft much aflc&cd by her death, but 
over, he worked as a journeyman at the printing-houfe in a few days loft his deep and his appetite, which 
«f Mr Barber, a man much did ingui Sued and employ- he never recovered. After having lingered about 
«d by the Tories, whofc principles had at that time fo two years, with many vic»ffi:ude§ of amendment and 
much prevalence with Cave, that he was for Some relapfe, he fell by dritikinp acid liquors into a diar- 
years a writer in Mill’s Journal. He afterwards ob- rhoca, and afterwards into a kind of lethargic infenfi- 
tained by his wife’s intcrcft a Small place iu the poll- btlity ; and died Jan. 10. 1754, having juft concluded 
•ffice < but dill continued, at his intervals of attend- the 23d annual collection, 
ante, to exercifc his trade or to employ himfclf with CAVE A RE. See Caviare. 


Some typographical buflnefs. He corrected the Gra- 
dus ad Pamqjim : and was liberally rewarded by the 
company of ftationers. He wrote an Account of the 
Criminals, which had for fomc time a considerable fale; 
and publiffied many little pamphlets that accident 
brought into his hamU, of which it would be very dif- 
ftcuh to recover the memory. By the correspondence 
Wjhkh his place in the pod-office facilitated, he pro- 


CAVEAT, in law, a kind of process in the fpiri- 
tual courts, to flop the proving of a will, the grant- 
ing tithes of adminiilration, &e. to the prejudice of 
another. It is alfo ufed to Hop the iuftifUtian of a 
clerk to a bcncficc. 

CAVEAT 1 NG, in fencing, is the drifting the 
fword from one fide of that of your adverfary to tlic 
other. 
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Oi»ofe, CAYEDO, in commerce, a Portuguefe long mea- 
Csvei.diih. f urr> equal to Ifr-rs* Englilh inches. 

* CAVENDISH (Thomas), of Suffolk, the fecond 
Englishman that failed round the globe, was defeended 
from a noble family in Devonlhire. Having diffipated 
hi* fortune, he rcfolvcd to repair it at the expence of 
the Spaniards. He foiled from Plymouth with two 
fmall fhips in July 1586; palled through the flraits of 
Magellan ; took many rich prizes along the eoalls of 
Chili and Peru ; and near California poffcffed himfelf 
of the St Ann, an Acapulco Chip, with a cargo of im- 
menfe value. He completed the circumnavigation of 
the globe, by returning home round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reached Plymouth again in September 
l yH8. On his arrival, it is laid, that his fuldiers and 
failors were clothed in fdk, his fails were dainalk, and 
his topmaft was covered with cloth of gold. His ac- 
quired riches did not laft long: he reduced himfelf, in 
1591, to the expedient of another voyage ; which was 
far from being fo fucctfsful as the former ; he went 
no farther than the {traits of Magellan, where the 
weather obliging him to return, he died of grief on the 
coafl of Brazil. 

Cavemdish (Sir William), defeended of an ancient 
and honourable family, was born about the year 1505, 
the fccond fon of Thomas Cavendifli, of Cavendifh in 
Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Having had a liberal education, he was taken into the 
family of the great cardinal Woolfey, whom he ferved 
in the capacity of gentleman-ufher of the chamber, 
when that fuperb prelate maintained the dignity of a 
prince-. In 1527, he attended his matter on hisfplen- 
did cm ha fly to France, returned with him to England, 
and was one of the few who continued faithful to him 
in his difgracc. Mr Cavcndifh was with him when 
he died, and delayed going to court till he had per- 
formed the laft duty of a faithful fervant by feeing his 
body decently interred. T'he king was fo far from 
difapproving of his conduit, that he immediately took 
him into his houfchold, made him treafurer of his 
chambcrj a privy-counfrllor, and afterwards conferred 
©n him the order of knighthood. He was alfo ap- 
pointed one of the comniifBoners for taking the fur- 
render of religious houfes. In 1540 he was nominated 
one of the auditors of the court of augmentations, and 
foon after obtained a grant of fevrral confiderable 
lordfhips in Hertfordlhire. In the reign of Edward VI. 
his eftates were much increafed by royal grants in feven 
different counties; and he appears to have continued 
tn high favour at court during the reign of queen 
Mary. He died in the year 1557. He was the foun- 
der of Chatfworth, and anceftor of the dukes of De- 
vonftiirc. He wrots “ The life and death of cardinal 
Woolfey :** printed at London 1 667 ; reprinted io 
• 1706, under the title of ** Memoirs of the great fa- 
vourite cardinal Woolfey.** 

Cavendish (William), duke of Newcaftle, grand- 
fon of Sir William Caveodifh, was born in 159a. In 
1610, he was made knight of the bath ; io 1620, 
raifrd to the dignity of a peer, by the title of baron 
Ogle, and vifeount Mansfield ; and in the third year 
©f king Charles I. created earl of Newcattle upon 
Tyne, and baron Cavcndiih of Bolcfovcr. He was 
after this made governor to the prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Charles II. When the firft troubles broke 


out in Scotland, and the king’s treafury was bat indif- CrwrdE k. 
fcrcntly provided, he contributed ten thoufaud pounds *v w 
and alfo raifed a troop of horfc, confiding of about 
two hundred knights and gentlemen, who ferved at 
their own charge, were commanded by the carl, and 
honoured with the title of the prime's troop. He had 
after this the command of the northern counties ; and 
was conftitutcd general and commander in chief of all 
the forces that might be raifed north of Treat, and of 
foveral counties fouth of that river. He afterwards- 
raifed an army of eight tboufaml horfc, foot, and dra- 
goons ; with which he took fotnc towns, and gained 
Several important victories. On this he was advanced 
to the dignity of marquis of Ncwcattic : but his ma- 
ji tty’s affairB being totally ruined by the raihnefs of 
prince Rupert, he, with a few' of the principal officers 
of the army, went abroad, and ftaid lor fome time at 
Paris ; where, notwithftaading the vail eftate he had 
when the civil war broke out, his circumftadces were 
now fo bad, that himfelf and wife were reduced to the 
ncccflity of pawning their clothes, for a dinner. He 
afterwards removed to Antwerp, that he might Ik 
nearer his own country ; and there, though under 
great difficulties, refided for federal years : but, not- 
withttanding his diilreffes, he was treated, during an 
exile of eighteen years, with extraordinary marks of 
diftin&ion. On his return to Eugland at the reft.0r.1- 
tion, he was advanced to the dignity of carl of Ogle 
and duke of Newcaftle. He fpent hi* time in a coun- 
try retirement, and was the patron of men of merit. 

His grace died in 1679, aged 84. He wrote a trea- 
tife on horfcmanftiip, which is eftcemed; and foine 00- 
mcdics, which are not. 

Mr Granger obferres, that he was matter of many 
accomplifhments, and was much better qualified for a 
court than a camp : that he underftood horfemanlhip, 
mufic, and poetry' ; but was a better horfemau th in 
mufician, and a better mufician than poet. 

Cavendish (Mirgaref), duchefs of Newcaftle, fa- 
mous for her voluminous pnodu&ions, wa» bom about 
the latter end of the reign of James I. and was the 
youngeft fitter of Jx>rd Lucas of Colchetter. She 
married the duke of Newcaftle abroad in 1 645 ; and 
on their return after the reftoration, fpent the remain- 
der of her life in writing plays, poems, with the life 
of her hufband, to the amount of about a dozen of 
folios. “ What gives the belt idea of her unbounded 
paflion for fcribbling (fays Mr Walpole), was her fcl- 
dom reviling the copies of her works, left, as <he laid, 
it fhould ditturb her following conceptions.** She 
died in 1673. 

Cavemdish (William), the firft duke of Devonftlire, 
and one of the rnoft diftinguifticd patriots in the Bri- 
tifh annals, was bom in 164c. In 1677, being then 
member for Derby, hv vjgoroutty oppofed the venal 
mcafurcs of the court ; and, the following year, was 
one of the committee appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment agmnft the lord treafurer Danby. In 
1679, being rc-deftrd to ferve for Derby in a new 
parliament, Charles II. thought fit to make him a 
privy counfeDor ; but he foon withdrew from the board, 
with his friend lord Ruffel, when he found that popilh 
intent! prevailed. He carried up the articles of im- 
peachment to the houfe of lords, aga ntt lord chief, 
juiticc Scroggs, for his arbitrary and illegal proceed- 
ing* 
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Cavendtfh ing* in the court of king's bench ; and when the king 
_ H declared his rcfnlution not to fign the bill for exclud- 
, ***** ing the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), he mo- 
ved the houfe of commons, that a bill might be brought 
ir» for the aflociation of all hi* majefty’s proteftant iub- 
jeets. He all’o opeuly named the king’s evil counci- 
lors, and voted for an addrefs to remove them from 
his prefence and councils for ever. He nobly appear- 
ed at lord Ruifcl's trial, in defence of that great man, 
at a time when it was fearer more criminal to be an 
accomplice than a witnefs for him. The fame forti- 
tude, activity, and love of bis country, animated this 
illullrious patriot to oppnfe tlte arbitrary proceedings 
of James II.; and when he faw there was no other 
mrll«od of Caving the nation from impending llavery, 
he was the forcmott in tiu: aflociation for inviting over 
the prince of Orange, and the iirft nobleman who ap- 
peared in arms to receive him at his landing. He 
was created Duke of Devonlhire in 1694, by William 
and Mary. His lad public fen ice was in tbe union 
with Scotland, for concluding of which he was appoint- 
ed a comrr.ifiioncr by queen Anne. He died in 1707* 
and ordered the following infeription to be put on his 
monument. 

WtU'ulmus Dux Devon, 

Bone-rum Princibum FidcUi Sui.fi tut, 
humic uj ct Invifut Tyrannic . 

William Duke of Devonlhire, 

Of good Princes the faithful Subject, 

The Enemy and Averiion of Tyrants. 

Bcfidct being thus cilimable for public virtues, his 
grace was diftinguiihcd by his literary accomplilhmcnts. 
He had a poetical genius, which (bowed itfclf particu- 
larly in two pieces, written with equal fpirit, dignity, 
and delicacy : theft; are, an ode on tbe death of queen 
Mary ; and an allufion to the archbifkopof Cambray’s 
fupplcrocnt to Homer. He had great knowledge in 
the languages, was a true judge in hillory, and a critic 
in poetry ; he had a fine hand in malic, an elegant 
tafle in painting, and in architecture had a (kill equal 
to any perfon of the age in which he lived. His pre- 
dcccffcr, Sir John Caveudith, was the perfon who kill* 
ed the famous Watt Tyler in 1381. 

CAVETTO, in architecture, a hollow member, or 
round concave moulding, containing a quadrant of a 
circle, and having a quite contrary effect to that of a 
quarter round : it is ufed as an ornament in cornices. 

CAVEZON, in the manege, a fort of nofe-band; 
either of iron, leather, or wood, fometimes flat, and 
at other times hollow or twilled, ciapt upon the nofe 
of a horfc to wring it, and fo forward the fuppling 
and breaking of the horfc. 

CAVIARE, a kind of food lately introduced into 
« 8«e /&. Britain. It is made of the hard roes of Aurgeou *, 
tiftnfsr* formed, into fmall cakes, about an inch thick and three 
or four inches hioad. The method of making it is, 
by taking out of the fpawn all the nerves or firings, 
then wafluog it in. white -wine or vinegar, and fpread- 
ing it 00 a table. It is then falted and prefled iu a 
fine bag ; after which it it cafcd up in a veflrl with a 
hole at tbe bottom, that if auy inoiiture is left it may 
vun out. Ill is kind of food is in great requeft among 
the Mofeovites, on account of their three lents, which 
they keep with a fuperflitious exa&ncfs ; wherefore 
the Italians fettled at Mofeow drive a very great trade 
•in this commodity throughout that empire, there being 


a prodigious quantity of flurgeon taken at the mouth 
of the Wolga and other rivers which fall into the Cal- 
pian fca. A pretty large quantity of the commodity 
is alfo confumtd in Italy and France. They get the 
caviare from Archangel, but commonly buy it at fe- 
cond hand of tbe Englilh and Dutch. — According to 
Savary, the heft caviare brought from Mufeovy is pre- 
pared from the bclhiga, a fi(h eight or ten feet long, 
caught in the Cafpian fca, which is much preferable 
to that made of the fpawn> of flurgeon. A kind of 
caviare, or rather fauugc, is alfo made from the fpawn 
of tame other filhes ; particularly a fort of mullet 
caught in the Mediterranean. See Mucl and 13 c- 

TARCO. 

JnfeB CjriAKt. See Axayacatl. 

CAVIDOS. Sec Cabidos. 

CAVIL, (caviiIatio) % i* defined by fome a fallacious'' 
kind of reafon, carrying fome refcmblance of truth, - 
which a perfon, knowing its falfehood, advances in dif- 
pute for the fake of victory. - The art of framing fb- 
phiftns or fallacies is called by Boethius cavi/latoria. 

CAl’K, or Cawk. SccTluka Ponds t os a, and 
Ch km stay. Index. 

CAUKING, or Caulking, of a Jbip , is driving a 
quantity of oakum, or old ropes untwiflod and drawn * 
afunder, into the feams of tbe planks, or into the in- 
tervals where the planks are joined together in the 
(hip’s decks or Tides, in order to prevent the entrance 
of water. After the oakum is driven very hard into • 
thefe feams, it is. covered with hot molted pitch or 
rufin, to keep the water from rotting it. 

Among the ancients, the firft-wUomade ufe of pitch 
in caulking, were the inhabitants -of Phccacia, after- 
wards called Corfica. Wax and rofiu appear to have * 
been commonly ufed previous. to that period ; and tbe 
Poles at this time ufe a fort of uo&uou* clay for the 
fame purpofe„ou their, navigable riven. ~ 

Cavlkwc- I rons, are iron chiflcls. for that porpofe. 
Some of thefe irons are broad, foute round, and others 
grooved.. After the. feams arc flopped with oakum, 
it is done over with a mixture of tallow, pitch, and tar, 
as low as the (hip draws water. 

CAUL,.in anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, 
covering Ujc greateft part of the guts j called, from its 
firutfcurc, Reticulum, but moll frequently Omentum. See 
Anatomy, n° 90. 

Caul is likewife a little membrane* found on fome 
children, encompafling the head when born. 

Drclincourt takes the caul to be only a fragment of 
the membranes of the foetus ; which ordinarily break 
at the birth of the child, l.ampridi us tells us, that 
the midwives fold this caul at a good price to the ad- 
vocates and pleaders of his time j it being an opinion, 
that while they had this about them, they (hould carry 
with them a force of perfuafion which no judge could 
withfland i the canons forbid the ufe of it ; becaufe 
fome witches and forceren, it feema, had abufed it. 

CAU L 1 FL.OWERS, in gardening, a much cftcent- 
ed fpecics of cabbage. See Bka&sica. 

CAURIS, in natural hiftory, a name given by fome 
to the genua of (hells calleJ, by the generality of wri- 
ters, porcclLma, and concha venerea. Jt is from a falfe 
pronunciation of tlus word cauru that we call thefe 
(hells gowritt. See Poster 1 a is-Shdl. 

CAURSINES, (Courjini), were Italians that came 
into England about the year 1235, terming themfeivh 
2 the 
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Oof* the Pop*' i mere burnt t t but driving no other trade than 
c ® letting out money t and luiving great banks in Eng- 
. c land, they differed little from Jews, fave (as htflory 
fays) they wVre rather more mercikfs to their debtors. 
Some will have them called Cturjines, quad Caufa Ur • 
Jftuy bearilh and cruel in their caufcs ; others Cairfini 
or Cotfitii, as coming from the ille of Corfica ; but 
Cow el fays, they have their name from Caor/ium r Caorji , 
a town in Lombardy, where they firfl pradifed their 
arts of nfury and oxtortion ; from whence, fpreading 
themfelvcs, they carried their infamous trade through 
moil parti of Europe, and were a common plague to 
every nation where they came. The then bi:hop of 
London excommunicated them; and king Henry III. 
banifhed them from this kingdom in the year 1 240. 
But, being the pope’s folicitors and money-changers, 
they were permitted to return in the year 1250 ; tho’ 
in a very Ihort time they were again driven out of the 
kingdom on account of their intolerable exa&ions. 

CAUSA matrimonii rtiCLOcuTi, in common 
law, a writ that lie* where a woman gives land to a man 
in fee to the intent he fhall marry her, and he refutes 
to do it in a rcafonablc time, being thereunto required 
by the woman ; and in fuch cafe, for not performing 
the condition, the entry of the woman into the land* 
again has been adjudged lawful. 

The hufband and wife may fue this writ againfl a- 
tiothcr who ought to have married her. 

CAUSALITY, among metaphyficians, the a&ion 
or power of a caufe in producing its effect. 

CAUSALTY, among miners, denotes the lighter, 
fulphureous, earthy parts of ores, carried off in the o- 
peration of walking. This, in the mines, they throw 
in heaps upon banks, which ra fix or feven years they 
find it w’orth their while to work over again. 

CAUSE, that from whence any thin£ proceeds, or 
by virtue of which any thing is done : it (lands oppo- 
fed to effect. We get the ideas of caufe and efied 
from our observation of the vicillitudc of things, while 
we perceive fame qualities or fubflanccs begin to exifl, 
and that they receive llicir exillcncc from the due ap- 
plication and operation of other beings. That which 
produces, is the caufe ; and that which is produced, 
the effect : thus, fluidity in wax is the effect of a cer- 
tain degree of heat, which we obferve to be constantly 
produced by the application of fuch heat. 
it* Ariflotle, and the fehoohnen after him, diflinguifh- 
four kinds of caufcs ; the efficient, the material, the 
«tj Mem. f ortna | f and the final. This, like many of Ariilotk’s 
diltinclinns, is only a di Hind ion of the various mean- 
ings of an ambiguous word ; for the efficient, the mat- 
ter, the form and the end, have nothing common in 
their nature, by which they may be accounted fpccics 
of the fame genus ; but the Greek word, which we 
tranflate eaufe t had thefc four different meanings in 
Ariftotlc’s days, and we have added other meanings. 
We do not indeed call the matter or the form of a 
thing its caufe ; but we have final caufcs, inflrwncntal 
caufcs, occafional eaufes, and many others. Thus the 
word caufe has been fo hackneyed, and made to have 
fo many different meanings in the writings of philo- 
sophers, and in the difeourfe of the vulgar, that its 
Original and proper meaning is loll in the crowd. 

With regard to the phenomena of nature, the im- 
qportant end of knowing their caufcs, befidea gratifying 
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our curiofity, is, that we may know when to exped 
them, or how to bring them about. This is very often 
of real importance in life ; and this purpofe is fared, 
by knowing what, by the courfc of nature, goes be- 
fore them and is conneded with them ; and this, there- 
fore, we call the caufe of fuch a phenomenon. 

If a magnet be brought near to a mariner’s compafs, 
the needle, which was before at reft, immediately be- 
gins to move, and bends its courfe towards the magnet, 
or perhaps the contrary way. If an unlearned Jailor 
is aiked the caufe of this motion of the needle, he is at 
no lofs for an anfwcr. He tell* you it is the magnet ; 
and the proof is dear ; for, remove the magnet, and 
the effed ceafes ; bring it near, and the effect is again 
produced. It is, therefore, evident to fenfe, that the 
magnet is the caufe of this effed. 

A Carte fian philofophcr enters deeper into the caufe 
of this phenomenon. He obferves, that the magnet 
does not touch the needle, and therefore can give it 
no impulfc. He pities the ignorance of the fador. The 
effect is produced, fays he, by magnetic effluvia, or 
fubtile matter, which paffes from the magnet to the 
needle, and forces it from it* place. He can even 
fliow you, in a figure, where thefc magnetic effluvia 
iflue from the magnet, what round they take, and 
what way they return home again. And thus he thinks 
he comprehends perfectly how, and by what caufe, 
the motion of the needle is produced. 

A Newtonian philosopher inquires what proof cart 
be offered for the exigence of magnetic effluvia, and 
can find none. He therefore holds it as a fiction, a 
hyp uthefi* ; and he has learned that hypothecs ought 
to have no place in the philofophy of nature. He 
ConfelTes hi* ignorance of the real caufe of this motion, 
and thinks tlut his bufmefs as a philofophcr is only 
to find from experiment the laws by which it is regu- 
lated in all cafes. 

Thefc three perfons differ much in their fentiraents 
with regard to the real caufe of this phenomenon ; and 
the man who knows molt is he who is frnfiblc that he 
knows nothing of the matter. Yet all the three fpeak 
the fame language, and acknowledge that the caufe 
of this motion is the attractive or rcpulfivc power of 
the magnet. 

What has been fa id of this, may be applied to every 
phenomenon that tails within the compafs of natural 
philofophy. We deceive ourfclvcs, if we conceive 
that we can point out the real efficient caufe of any 
one of them. 

The grandeft difeovery ever made in natural philo- 
fophy, was that of the law of gravitation, which opens 
fuch a view of our planetary fyftcm, that it looks like 
foincthing divine. But the author of this difeovery 
was perfectly aware that he difeovered no real caufe, 
hut only the law' or rule according to which the un- 
known caufe operates. 

Natural philofophcr*, who think accurately, have a 
precife meaning to the terms they ufc in the fciencc ; 
and when they pretend to fhow the caufe of any phe- 
nomenon of nature, they mean by the caufe, a law of 
nature of which that phenomenon is a neccflary con- 
sequence. 

The whole object of natural philofophy, as Newton 
exprefsly teaches, is reducible to thefe two heads: firff, 
by juft induction from experiment and obfenration, to 
* 3 difeover 
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Caufe, difcorcr the laws of nature j and then to apply thofe 
C.uLwi) laws to the folution of the phenomena of nature. This 
v ¥ was all that this great philofophcr attempted, and all 
that he thought attainable. And this indeed he at- 
tained in a great meafurc, with regard to the motions of 
our planetary fyflem, and with regard to the rays of 

light- 

But fuppofing that all the phenomena which full with- 
in the reach of our fenfes were accounted for from ge- 
neral laws of nature julUy deduced from experience ; 
that is, fuppofing natural philofophy brought to its 
utmoft m-rt'c&ion ; it does not difeover the efficient 
Caufe of any one phenomenon in nature. 

The laws of nature are the rules according to which 
the effc&s air produced; hut there mult he a cuufe which 
operates according to thefe rules. The rulesof navigation 
never navigated a Ihip. The rules of architecture never 
built a houfe. 

Natural philofophcrs, by great attention to the courfe 
of nature, have difeovered many of her laws, and lave 
very happily app'icd them to account for many pheno- 
mena.** but they have never difeovered the efficient caufe 
of any one phenomenon ; nor do thofe who have diltind 
notions of the principles of the fcicncc make any fuch 
pretence. 

Upon the theatre of nature we fee innumerable ef- 
fc&s which require an agent endowed with active 
power ; but the agent is behind the fcenc. Whether 
it be the Supreme Caufe alone, or a fubordinatc caufe 
or caufe* ; and if fubordinate eaufes be employed by 
the Almighty, what their nature, their number, and 
their different offices may be ; are things bid, for wife 
rcafonfl, without doubt, from the human eye. 

Cause, among civilians, the fame with action. See 
Action. 

Cause, among phyfidans. The caufe of a difeafe 
is defined by Gultn to be that during the prefence of 
which we arc ill, and which being removed the disor- 
der immediately c cafes. The doctrine of the eaufes 
of difeafe* is called Etiology. 

Phyficians divide eaufes into procatarctic, antece- 
dent, and continent. 

Procatardk Cavsf, «y***T*f*r«*, called alfo 
primitive and incipient can ft , is cither an occafion which 
of its own nature doc* not beget a difeafe, but, hap- 
pening on a body inclined to difrafes, breeds a fever, 
gout, CsV. (fuch as are watching, falling, and the like) ; 
or an evident and manifeft caufe, which immediately 
produce* the difeafe, as being fufficicnt thereto, fuch 
as is a fword in refpe& of a wound. 

Antecedent Cavsf , «*r.« »*■, a latent difpofition 

of the body, from whence fome difeafe may arifc ; fuch 
a* a plethora in refpedt of a fever, a caeocbymia in re- 
fpetl of a feurvy. 

Continent , Conjunct, or Proximate Cavsf, that princi- 
ple in the body, which immediately adheres to the 
difeafe, and which being prefent, the difeafe is alfo 
prefent ; or, which being removed, the difeafe is taken 
away ; fuch is the Hone in a nephritic patient. 

CAUSEWAY, or Causey, a maffive conftru&ion 
♦f Hone, Hakes, and fafcincs ; or an elevation of fat, 
tifeous earth, well beaten ; ferving either as a road in 
wet marlhy places, or as a mole to retain the waters 
of a pond, or prevent a river from overflowing the 
lower grounds. See Road. — The word comes from 


the French Chaujtt , anciently wrote Chaul/ee ; and Canftway, 
that from the Latin Calc cut a , or Caleata ; according Cauft iciry.' 
to Sumuer and Spcltnan, a calcando, Bergier rather <r ~“‘ * 
take* the word to have had its rife d teditum caked , 
qu'dmt teruntur. Some derive it from the Latin calx, 
or French ehaux , as fuppofing it primarily to denote a 
way paved with chalk-P.onrs. 

Causeway, cakeimt , or ealeea, more ufually de- 
notes a common hard raifed way, maintained and re- 
paired with Hones and rubbilh. 

Devil * j CiusFirjr, a famous work of this kind,, 
which ranges through the county of Northumberland, 
commonly fuppofed to be Roman, though Mr HorCcy 
fufpecls it to be oflatcr times. 

Giant's C.AUiimAr, is a denomination given to a 
huge pile of Hony columns in the dillrict of Coleraine 
in Ireland. See GtAttPs Cavfeeoaj. 

CAUSSIN (Nicholas), fumamed the JuH, a French 
Jcfuit, was born at Troyes in Champagne, in the year 
1580 ; and entered into the Jefuits order when he was 
26 years of age. He taught rhetoric in feveral of 
their colleges, and afterwards began to preach, by 
which he gained very great reputation. He iucrcafcd 
this reputation by publilhing books, and in time was 
preferred to be confeflbr to the king. But he did not 
difeharge this office to the fatufadion of Cardinal* 

Richelieu, though lie difeharged it to the fatisfa&ion of 
every honeH man ; and therefore, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he came at length to be removed. He 
died in the jefuits convent at Paris in 1651. None of 
hi* works did him more honour than that which he 
entitled La Cour Saint t. It has been printed a great 
many times; and Mandated into Latin, Italian, Spa- 
niih, Portuguefe, Germ in, and Engtifh. He publifh- 
cd feveral other books both in Latin and French. 

CAUSTICITY, a quality belonging to feveral fub- 
Aanccs, by the acrimony of which the parts of living 
animals may be corroded and dcitroyed. Bodies which 
have thiii quality, when taken internally, are ttue pui- 
fons. The cauHielty of fome of thefe, as of arfcnic, 
is fo deadly, that even their external ufc is proferibed 
by prudent phyficians. Several others, as nitrous acid, 
lapis iufcrnali* or lunar cauHic, common cauRic, butter 
of antimony, are daily and fuccehfully ufed to confume 
fungous flcfli, to open 1 flues, f£c. They fuccecd very 
wcu when properly employed and fkilfully managed. 

The cauflicity of bodies depends entirely on the 
Hate of the falinc, and chiefly of the acid, matters they 
contain. When thefe acids happen to be at the fame 
time much concentrated, and flightly attached to the 
matter* with which they are combined, they are then 
capable of a&ing, and are corrofive or cauRic. Thus 
fixed and volatile alkalies, although they arc themfelvea 
cauHic, become much more fo by being treated with 
quicklime ; becaufe this fubflance deprives them of 
much fat and inflammable matter, and all their fixed 
air, which binds and reflrains the a Avon of their falinc 
principle. By this treatment, then, the falinc prin- 
ciple is more difengaged, and rendered more capable of 
a&ion. Alfo all combinations of metallic matter* with 
acids form falls more or k(s corrofive, becaufe thefe 
acids are deprived of ail their fuperabuadant water, 
and arc befide* but impcrfedtly faturated with the me* 
tallic matter*. Ncverthelef*, fome other ciicumflancc 
is ncccflary to cooflitute the cauflicity of thefe faline 

metalline 
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Csvflclty. metalline matters. For the fame quantity of marine 
acid, which, when pure and diluted with a certain 
quantity of water, would be produ&ive of no harm, 
ill all, however, produce all the effeds of a corrofive 
, poifon, when it is united with mercury \n e arrive fub- 
although the fublimate (hall be diffolved in fb 
much water that its caufticity cannot be attributed to 
'the concentration of its acid. This effed is, by feme 
cheraifts* attributed to the great weight of the metal- 
lic matters with which the acid is united : and this 
opinion is very probable, feeing its caufticity is nothing 
but its dilTuiving power, or its difpolition to combine 
with other bodies ; and tills difpoiiticn is nothing clfe 
than attraction. 

On this fubjed T)r Black obferves, that the com- 
pounds produced by the union of the metals with acids 
arc in general comrtive. Many of them applied to the 
flein dettroy it almotl as fall as the mineral acids; and 
Come of the moll powerful potential cauteries are made 
in this way. Some arc reckoned more acrid than the 
pure tetds themfelves ; and they have more powerful 
cffcdi when taken internally, or at lead frem to have. 
Tbur*we can take 10 or 1 1 drops of a foflil acid, dilu- 
ted with water, without being difturbed by it; but 
the fame quantity of acid previoufly combined with 
filver, quickfilver, copper, or regulus of antimony, 
will throw the body into violent diforders, or even 
prove a poifon, if taken all at once. 

This lucreafcd adivity was, by the mechanical phi- 
lofophers, fuppofed to arife from the weight of the 
metallic particles. They imagined that the acid was 
compofcd of minute particles of the (hape of needles or 
wedges ; by which means they were capable of enter- 
ing the pores of other bodies, feparating their atoms 
from each other, and thus diflblving them. To thefc 
acid fpicnlz the metallic particles gave more force ; and 
the momentum of each particular needle or wedge was 
increafed in proportion to its incrcafc of gravity by the 
additional weight of the metallic particle. But this 
theory is entirely fanciful, and does not correfpond 
with fads. The adivity of the compound is not in pro- 
portion to the weight of the metal ; nor are the com- 
pounds always poflefled of any great degree of acri- 
mony : neither is it true that any of them have a 
greater power of defraying eninial fubftanccs than the 
pure acids have. 

There is a material difference between the powers 
railed Jlwntb and cnrrojtvex. Let a perfon apply to 
any part of the fkin a fmall quantity of lunar cauftic, 
and likewife a drop of Arong nitrous acid, and he will 
find that the acid acts with more violence than the 
cauftic ; and the difordtrs that are occafioncd by the 
compounds of metals aod acids do not proceed from a 
caujiLity in them, but from the metal affeding and 
proving a (limulus to the nerves : and that this is the 
cafe, appears from their affecting fome particular nerves 
of the body. Thus the compounds of regulus of 
antimony and mercury with the vegetable acids, do not 
(how the fmalleit degree of acrimony; but, taken inter- 
nally, they produce violent convultive motions over the 
whole body, which are occsfioned by the metallic 
matter having a power of producing this effect ; and 
the acid is only the means of bringing it into a diffol- 
vtd Hate, and making it capable of ading on the ntr- 
•vous fyftem. In general, however, the compounds cf 
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metallic fubftances with acids may be confidertd 3 » 
milder than the acids in a feparate Hate ; but the acid * 
is not fo much neutralized as in other compounds, for 
it is lefs powerfully at traded by the metal ; fo that al- * 
kalinc falts. abforbent earths, or even heat alone, will 
decompound them 4 and fome of the inflammable fub- 
ftances, as fpirit of wine, aromatic oils. See. will at- 
tract the acid, and precipitate the metal in its metallic 
-form ; and the metals can be employed to preci- 
pitate one another in their metallic form ; fo that the 
cohcfion of thefc con-pounds is much weaker than 
thofe formed of the fame acids with alkaline falts or 
earths. 

CAUSTICS, in phvfics, an appellation given to me- 
dicines of fo hot and fiery a nature, that, being ap- 
plied, confume, and as it were burn, the texture of the 
parts, like hot iron. 

Cauffics arc generally divided into four foits j the 
common ftrooger cauflic, the common milder cauftic, 
the antimonial cauftic, and the lunar cauftic. See 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. 

Cjdstic Carve , in the higher geometry, a curve 
formed by the concourfe or coincidence of the rays of 
light refleded from fome other curve. 

CAUSUS, or Burning Ftvsa, a fpecies of con- 
tinual fever, accompanied with a remarkable inflam- 
mation of the blood. 

CAUTERIZATION, the ad of burning or fear- 
ing fome morbid part, by the application of fire either 
adual or potent iaL In fome places they cauterize 
with burning tow, in others with cotton or moxa, in 
others with live coals ; Line ufc Spaniih wax, others 
pyramidal pieces of linen, others gold or filver ; Se- 
verinus recommends flame blown through a pipe ; but 
what is ufually preferred among us is a hot iron. 

Cauterizing irons arc of various figures ; fome flat, 
others round, fome curved, &c. of all which we find 
draughts in Albucafis, Scultetus, Ferrara, aud others. 
Sometimes a cautery is applied through a capfula, to 
prevent any terror from the fight of it. This method 
was invented by Piacentinus, and is deferibrd by Scul- 
tetus. In the ufc of all cauteries, care is to be taken 
to defend the neighbouring parts, either by a lamina, 
defenfive plailer, or lint moiftened in rxycrate. Some- 
times the hot iron is tranfmitted through a copper can- 
nula, for the greater faicly of the adjoining part*. 

The degrees and manners of cauterizing air varied 
according to the nature of the difeafe and the part 
affeded- 

CAUTERY, in furgery, a medicine for bunting, 
eating, or corroding any folid part of the body. 

Cauteries are diftinguifhcd into two daffes ; actual 
and potential 1 by adual cauteries arc underftood red 
hot inftiumenu, ufually of iron ; and by potential cau- 
series are underftood certain kinds of corroding medi- 
cines. See Pharmacy. 

CAUTION, in the civil and Scots law, denotes 
much the fame with what, in the law of England, is 
called Bair.. 

CAUTIONER, in Scots law, that perfon whobe- 
comct> bound for another to the performance of any 
deed or obligation. A* to the different kinds and ef- 
feds of Cautionry, He Law, Part III. N 9 clxxv. 19. 
CAWK. See Cauk. 

CAX A, a hide coin made of lead mixed with fome 

fooria 
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.Caxtttulc* fcoria of copper, ft ruck, in China, but current chiefly 
at Bantam in the ifland of Java, and fomeof the ueigh- 
, bouring illands. Sec (the Table fubjoined to) MorV£Y. 
* ' CAXAMALCA, the name of a town and dill tick 
of Peru in 9 outh America, where there was a moll 
fumptnotts palace belonging to the Incas, and a mag- 
nificent temple dedicated to the fun. 

CAXTON (William), a mercer of London, emi- 
nent by the works he publifhed, and for being reputed 
the firft who introduced and pradtifed the art of point- 
ing in England : as to which, fee ( the Hijlory of) Pkint- 
IMG- 

CAYENNE, a rich town and ifiand of South Ame- 
rica, and capital of the Ftrnch fcttlements there, is 
bounded on the north by the Dutch colonics of Suri- 
nam, and fituated in W. Long. 53. !0. N. Lat. 50. 

This fcttlement was begun in 16.55- A report had 
prevailed for fame time before, that, in the interior 
parts of Guiana, there wns a country known by the 
, name of del Dcrado, which contained immenfe richea 
in gold and precious ftoncs ; more than ever Cortez and 
Pirarro had found in Mexico and Peru ; and this fa- 
ble had firtd the imagination of every nation in Eu- 
rope It is ftippofed that this was the country in qneft 
of which Sir Walter Raleigh Went on his lali voyage ; 
and, as the French were not behind their neighbours 
In their endeavours to find out fo dtfirablc a countiy, 
fomc attempts, for this purpofe, were likewife niede 
by that nation much about the fame time } which at 
lall coming to nothing, the adventurers took up their 
refidence on the ifland of Cayenne. In 1643, fome 
merchants of Rouen united their flock, with a dcllgn 
to fnpport the new colony ; blit,, committing their af- 
fairs to one Por.cet de Bretigny, a man of a ferocious 
difpofitinn, he declared war both sgainft the coloniils 
and favages, in conftmiencc of which hr was foon maf* 
facrcd. This cataftrophc entirely extinguifhed the ar- 
dour of thefe aflbemtes ; and in 1651 a new company 
was cflablilhed. This promifed to be much more con- 
fidc table than the firmer; and they fet out with fueb 
a capital as enabled them to colleft ?co or 800 colo- 
tiifts in the city of Paris it ft If. Ttiefe embarked on 
the Seine, in order to foil down to Havre dc Grace \ 
but unfortunately the Abhf de Marivault. a man of 
gr;at virtue, and the principal promoter of the under- 
taking, was drowned as he was ftcppfng into his boat. 
Another gentleman, who was to have sued as general, 
was aflkflinated on his paffagr ; and 1 2 of the principal 
adventurers, who had promifed to put the colony into 
a ficurifhing flotation, not only were the principal per- 
petrators of this facl, but uniformly behaved in the 
fame atrocious manner. At laft they hanged one of 
their own number ; two died ; three were bauifhed to 
a defert ifland; and the reft abandoned them fc tves to 
every kind of exerfa- The commandant of the citadel 
deferted to the Dutch with part of his garrifon. The 
favages, routed by oumbrtlefs provocations, fell upon 
the remainder ; fo that the few who were left thought 
‘tVmfilvci happy in efcap’ng to the Leeward I Hands 
in a k mt and two canoe*, abandoning the fort, am- 
munition, arms, and merchandise, fifteen months after 
they had landed on the ifland. 

In 1663, a new company was formed, tvbofe capital 
amounted only to L. By the affiflance of the 

miniflry they expelled the Dutch) who had taken pof- 
Vot. TV. Part I. 
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feffion of the ifland, and fettled themfelves much more Cayenne, 
comfortably than their prtdccrffors. In 1667 the ifland Caylus. 
was taken by the Englifh, and in 1676 by the Dutch, 
but afterwards reftored to the French ; and finer that 
time it has never been attacked. Soon after fome pi- 
rates, laden with the fpoils they had gathered in the 
South Seas, came and fixed their rcfidcncc at Cayenne; 
refolding to employ the treafurts they had acquired in 
the cultivation of the land* In 1688, Ducafle, an able 
fcaman, arrived with fomc (hips, from France, and pro- 
pofed to them the plundering of Surinam. This pro- 
pofal exciting their natural turn for plunder, the pirates 
betook themfelves to their old trade, and almoft all the 
reft followed their example. The expedition, however, 
proved unfortunate. Many of the aflitUntf were kiD* 
cd, and all the reft taken prifoners and fent to the 
Caribbec Iilands. This lofs the colony has never yet 
recovered. 

The ifland of Cayenne is about 16 leagues in cir* 
cumftrcnce, and is only parted from the continent by 
two rivers. By a particular formation, uncommon its 
iflanda, the land is higheft near the water fide, and low 
in the middle. Hence the land is fo full of moraffes, 
that all communication between the different parts of 
it is impoflible, without taking e great circuit. There 
are fomc fmail tracts of an excellent foil to be found 
here and there ; but the generality is dry, fandy, and 
foon exhaufted. lire only town in the colony is de- 
fended by a covert way, a large ditch, a very good mud 
rampart, and five baftions. in the middle of the town 
is a pretty confiderable eminence, of which a redoubt 
lias been made that is called the fart. The entrance 
into the harbour is through a narrow channel; and (hips 
cati only get in at high water through the rocks and 
reefs that arc fcattcrcd about this pafs. 

The firft produce of Cayenne was the amotto; from 
the produce of which, the c donills proceeded to that 
cf cotton, indigo, and laftly fugar. It was the firft of 
all the French colonics that attempted to cultivate 
coffee. The coffec-trcc was brought from Surinam in 
1 721, by fome deferters from Cayenne, whopurchafed 
their pardon by fo doing. Ten or twelve years after 
they planted cocoa- In the year 1752, there were ex- 
ported from Cayenne 260, $4 1 pounds of amotto, 

80,363 pounds of fugar, 17*9*9 P°unrls of cotton, 

26,881 pounds of coffee, 91,916 pounds of cocoa, 

618 trees for timber, and *04 planks. 

CAYLUS (Count de). Marquis dc Sternay, Baron 
de Branfac, was born at Paris in 169c* He was the 
tided of the two fons of John count de Cavlus, lieu- 
tenant-general of the armies of the king of France, 
and of the Marcbionefs dc Vflletc. The count and 
countefs his father and mother, were very careful 
of the education of their fon. The former m ft ru fled 
him in the profeffion of arms, and in bodily exercifcs : 
the latter watched over and foftcrcd the virtual of 
hi* mind ; aod this delicate talk file difeharged with 
fingiilar fuccefs. The countefs was the niece of 
Madam de Maitittuon, and was remarkable both 
for the folidily of her underftanding and the charms 
of her wit. She was the author of that agreeable 
book intitled, “ The RecoUe&ions of Madam de 
Caylus," of which Voltaire lately publilhed an ckgant 
edition. The amiable qualities of the mother appeared 
in the fon ; but they appeared with a bold and mi* 
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Caylus. Utary air. In his natural temper he was ga y and 
*"" v *~“* fprighily, had a tallc for plcafure, a flrong paflion for 
independence, and an invincible avcifion to the fend- 
tude of a court. Such were the iuftrudlors of the 
Count dc Caylus. He was only twelve years of age 
when his father died at BrufTcls in 1704. After fi- 
milling his excrcifef, he entered into the corps of the 
Miufquetbiret ; and in his fir 11 campaign in the year 
. 1709, he diftinguifhed himfelf by hi* valour in fuch a 
manner, that Louis XIV. commended him before all 
the court, and rewarded him with an enfigney in the 
(Joulirmtnt. In 1 7 1 1 he commanded a regiment of 
dragoons, which was called by his own name } and 
he lignaliscd himfelf at the head of it in Catalonia. In 
1713, he was at the liege of Fribourg, where he was 
tx poled to imminent danger in the bloody attack of 
the covered way. The peace of RaiLdc having left 
him in a tlatc of inactivity ill- fuited to his natural tem- 
per, his vivacity foon carried him to travel into Italy ; 
and his enriofity was greatly excited by the wonders 
cf that country, where antiquity is Hill fruitful, and 
produces fo many objc&s to improve taftc and to ex- 
cite admiration. The eyes of the count were not yet 
learned ; but he was ft ruck with the fight of fo many 
beauties, and foon became acquainted with them. Af- 
ter a year’s abfcnce, he returned to Paris with fo 
llrong a paflion for travelling, and for antiquities, as 
induced him to quit the army- 

Hc had no foomr quitted the fcrvice of Louis, than 
he fought for an opportunity to fet out for the Levant. 
When he arrived at Smyrna, he vilited the ruins of 
Kphcfus. From the Levant he was recalled in Fe- 
bruary 1717 by the tendemefa of hi* mother. From 
that time he left not France, but to make two occur- 
lions to London. The academy of painting and fculp- 
ture adopted him an honorary member in the year 
1731 ; and the count, who loved to realize titles, fpa- 
red neither his labour, nor his credit, nor his fortune, 
to inftruA, aflift, and animate the artifts. He wrote 
the lives of the mod celebrated painters and engra- 
vers that have done honour to this illuitrioua academy ; 
and, in order to extend the limits of the art, which 
formed to him to move in too narrow a circle, he col- 
k-Acd, in three different works, new fuhjctts for the 
painter, which he had met with in the woiks of the 
ancients. 

Such was his paflion for antiquity, that he wifhrd 
- to have had it in his power to bring the whole of it 
to life again. He faw with regret, that the works 
of the ancient painters, which have been difeovered 
in our times, are effaced and deftroyed aJmoft as foon 
as they are drawn from the fubterraneous manilons 
where they were buried. A fortunate accident fur- 
nilhed him with the means of fhowing us the compa- 
ction and the colouring of the piAurcs of ancient 
Rome. The coloured drawings which the famous 
Pietro Sante Bartoli had taken there from antique 
pictures, fell into his hands. He had them engraved ; 
and, before he enriched the king of France’s cabinet 
with them, he gave an edition of them at his own ex- 
pence. It is perhaps the mod extraordinary book of 
antiquities that ever will appear. The whole is paint- 
ed w*ih a purity and a precision that are inimitable : 
wc fee the liveliuefi and the frtfhnefs of the colouring 
that charmed the Cxfars. There were only 30 copits. 


published ; and there is no reafon to expeA that there 
will hereafter be any more. 

Count de Caylu* was engaged at the fame time in 
an enterprise flill more favourable to Roman gran- 
deur, arid more inicrefting to the French nation. 
Colbert had^ramed the dciign of engraving the Ro- 
man antiquities that arc ftili to be feen in the iouthera 
provinces, of France. By his orders Mignard the ar- 
chitect had made drawings of them, which count de 
Cayltis had the good fortune to recover. He refolved 
to finilh the work begun by Colbert, and to dedicate 
it to that great minifter; and fo much had he thisen- 
tcrpi ife at heart, that he was employed in it during his 
hill illneii, and warmly recommended it to M. Ma- 
rie tte. 

In 174*, Count Caylui was admitted honorary, 
member of the academy of belles lettres ; and then 
it was that he ftemed to have found the place for 
which nature defigned him. Tne lludy of literatmc 
now became hi* ruling paflion ; he confcctatcd to it 
his time and his fortune ; he even renounced his plea- 
fures to give himfelf wholly up to that of making fome 
dilcovrry in the field of antiquity. But amtdd the 
fruits of his refearch and invention, nothing fecund 
more flattering to him titan his dilcovery of cncauttic 
painting. A defer iption of Pliny’s, but too concife a 
one to give him a clear view of the matter, fnggefted 
the idea of it. He availed himfelf of the friendikip 
and Ikill of M. Magault, a phyfician in Paris, and an 
excellent chcmtft ; and by repeated experiments found 
out the fccret of incorporating wax with divers tints 
and colours, and of making it obedient to the pencil. 
Plrny haj made mention of two kinds of cncauilic 
painting praCtifcd by the ancients ; one of which was 
pet formed with wax, and the other upon ivory, with 
hot punches of iron. It was the former that Count 
Caylus had thfc merit of reviving ; and M. Muntz af- 
terwards made many experiments to carry it to per- 
fection. 

In the hands of Count Caylus, literature and thu 
arts lent each other a mutual aid. But it would be 
endtefs to give an account of all his works. He pu- 
blilhed above 40 difle nations in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres. The artifts he was parti- 
cularly attentive to ; and to prevent their falling into 
roiftakes from an ignorance of coftume, which the 
ableft of them have fomciime* done, he founded a 
prize of 500 livres, the objeA of which is to explain, 
by means of authors and monuments, the ufages of an- 
cient nations. In order that he might enjoy with the 
whole world the treafures he had colleAed, he caufcd 
them to be engraved, and gave a learned defeription 
of them .in a work which be embeiiilhed w ith 800 cop- 
perplates. 

The ftrength of his conftitution feemed to give him 
hopes of a long life : but a humour fettliug in one of 
hi* leg*, which entirely deftroyed his health, he expi- 
red on the 5th of September 1765, and by his death 
hi* family is cxtinA. The tomb crcAcd to the ho- 
nour of Count Caylus is to be fecn in the chapel of 
St Gerrotin-l’Auxcrroia, and deferves to be remark- 
ed. It is pcrfcAly the tomb of an antiquary. This, 
monument was an ancient fepulchral antique, of the 
mod beautiful porphyry, with ornaments in the £- 
gyptian taftc. From the moment he procured it, he 
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CayHer had dcftined it to grace the place of his interment. 

‘CcarJtl u*. ^e availed the fatal hour, he placed it in hi* 

^ '. 'garden, where he ufed to look upon it with a tranquil 
but thoughtful eye, and pointed it out to the inflec- 
tion of his friends. 

The chat after of Count Caylin is to be traced in 
the different occupation* which divided his cares and 
his life. In focietv, he had alt the franknefs of a fol- 
dicr, and a politcnefa which had nothing in it of de- 
ceit or circumvention. Born independent, he applied 
to Audits which fuiied hid tafte. His heatt was ret 
better than his ahilitie*. In his walks he ufed Fre- 
quently to try the honefty of the poor, by fending 
them with a piece of money to get change for him. 
I11 thefe cafes lie enjoyed their confufion at not find- 
ing him ; and then prefenting himfelf, ufed to com- 
mend their honcily, and give them double the fum. 
He Cud frequently to his friends, “ I have this day 
loft a crown ; hut l was forry that I had not an op- 
portunity of giving a fecond. The beggar ought not 
to want integrity.” 

CAYSTER, or Caystrvs, (anc. geog.), a river of 
Ionia, whofc mouth Ptolemy places between Colophon 
and Kphcfus ; commended by the ports for its fwans, 
which it had in great numbers. Its fource was in the 
Montes Cilbiani, (Pliny). Cajjlriut Camput was a 
pmt of the territoiy of Ephefus. Camfi Ca^firiani of 
Lydia, were plains lying in the middle between the in- 
land parts and mount Trrolus. 

CAZEROM, or CazraoN, a city of Alia in Pcr- 
fia, fituated in E. Long. 70. N Lat. 29. 1 e. 

CAZIC,or Caziqjje, a title given by the Spaniards 
to the petty kings, princes, and chiefs, of the fcveral 
countries of America, excepting thofe of Pern, which 
arc called euratdt. The French call them eafigt/rs, a 
denomination which they always give to the Tarta- 
rian hords. — The caries, in fome places, do the office 
of phyficians, and in others of priefts, as well as of 
captains. The dignity of carle among the Chiitrs, 
a people of South America, does not defeend to chil- 
dren, hut mtift be acquired by valour and merit. Or.c 
of the prerogatives annexed to it is, that the caiic 
rr.ay have three wives, while the other people are al- 
lowed only one. -Mexico comprehended a great num- 
ber of provinces and i Hands, which were governed 
by lords called caxtyves, dependent on and tributary to 
the emperor. Thirty of thefe vaffala are laid to have 
been fo powerful, that they were able, each of them, 
to bring an army of tco.cco men into the field. 

CAZIMIR, a handfome town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Lublin, fituated on a hill covered with 
trees, in E. Loner, p 10. N. Lat. 51.5. 

CEA. See Cros. 

CEANOTHUS, Nrw-JtnsEY Tra, in botany; 
A genu* of the monogruia order, belonging to the 
pentandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 4 td order, Dun: of*. There are 

five prtals, pouched and arched. The fruit is a dry, 
* trilocuhr and trifpermons berry. There are three fpe- 
eies of which the moll remarkable is the American us, 
a native of mod par;* of North America, from whence 
great plenty of the feeds have been imported into Eu- 
rope. In England, this plant feldom rife* more than 
three feet high. The Hem, which is of a pa!e-brown 
colour, fend* out branches from the bottom. Thefe 


aie thin, fl.xible, and of a rcddtlh colour, which may Ccar.od.as 
have occaiioned this tree to go by the name of Red 

The leaves which ornament thefe branches * j 

Rand on reddiffi pedicles, about half an inch in length. 

They are oval, ferrated, pointed, about two inches and 
a half long, arc proportions!)!)' broad, and have three 
nerves running length wife. From the footftalk to the 
point they are of a light green colour, grow irregular- 
ly on the branches, and not oppofitc by pairs, as has 
been afletted. They are late in the fpring before they 
flioot. The flowers grow at the ends of the twigs in 
duller*: They are of a white colour, and wlico in 
How give the ffirub a moll beautiful appearance. In- 
deed, it feems to be almoil covered with them, as there 
is ufually a duller at the end of neatly every twig ; 
and the leave* which appear among them ferve as or- 
naments only, like myrtle in a diilant nofegay : nature 
however has denied them fmctl. This tree will he in 
blow in July ; and the flowers are fuccccded by fmall 
browniih fruit, in which the feeds will feme times ri- 
pen in England. 

'Phis plant is propagated by layering ; or from feeds 
fown in pots of comport, confiding of two part* virgin 
earth well tempered and one part fand, about a quar- 
ter of an inch deep ; being equally careful to defend 
the young feedliugs from an extremity of cold in win- 
ter, as from the parching drought of the fummer 
months. The beft time of layering them is in the 
fummer, juft before they begin to flower ; At that 
time by the tender twigs of the fpring (hoots in the 
earth, and nip off the end which would produce the 
flowers. By the autumn twelvemonth fome of them 
will be rooted. At the (tools, however, the plants 
fliould remain until the fpring, when they Ihould be 
taken off, and the bell rooted and the ftrongeft may 
be planted in the nurfery-way, or in a dry foil and well 
flickered place, where they are to remain ; while the 
bad-rooted ones and the weak eft' Ihould be planted in 
pots ; and if thefe arc plunged into a moderate warmth 
of dung, it will promote their growth, and make them 
good plants before autumn. In the winter they Ihould 
be guarded againll the frofts ; and in the fpring they 
may be planted out where they are to remain. 

CEBES, of Thebes, a Socratic philofophcr, author 
of the admired Table of Cries ; or ** Dialogues on the 
birth, life, and death of Mankind.” He flourilhed 
about 405 year* before Chrift — The above piece is 
mentioned by fome of the ancient writers, by Lucian, 

J>. Laertius, Tertu Ilian, and Suidas ; but of Cebcs 
himfelf we have no account, fave that he is once men- 
tioned by Plato, and once by Xenophon. The for- 
mer fays of him, in his “ Ph«do," that lie was a fa- 
gacious inveft igator of truth, and never affented with- 
out the moll convincing reafons; the latter, in hi* 

“ Memorabilia,” ranks him among the few intimates 
of Socrates, who excelled the reft in the iirtiocency of 
their lives. Cebcs’s Tabula is ufually printed with 
Epiftetu®’* Many ale. 

CECIL f William), Lord Burleigh, treafurer of 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was the fon 
of Richard Cecil, Efq; matter of the robes to king 
Henry VIII. He was born in the houfc of his grand 
father, David Cecil, Efq; at Bourn in Lincolufhira* 
in the year 1520; and received the rudiments of his 
education hi the grammar- fchool at Grantham. From 
M m 1 thence 
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Cecil, thence He was removed to Stamford ; and about the out of place), lie lud the addrefs to ftccr through a Cecl 

1 year 1535, was entered of St John’s College, Cam- very dangerous fea without fhipwrcck. 

bridge. Here he began liis Rudies with a degree of Queen Elizabeth's accclfion in the year 1558 in- 
enthufiaftic application very uncommon in young gentle- mediately difpellcd the cloud which had obfeured his 
men of family. At the age of 16 he read a lophif- fortunes and miuitterial capacity. During the horrid 
try ledlure, and at 19 a voluntary Greek Ic&uref reign of her fitter, lie had conttantly corn (ponded 

which was the more extraordinary as being at a time with the princeL Elizabeth. On the very day of her 


when the Greek language was by no means univer- 
fally underftood. In 1541 he went to London, and 
became a member of the fociety of GrayVInn, with 
an intention to ttudy the taw ; but he had not been 
long in that fituation, before an accident introduced 
him to king Henry, auJ gave a new bias to his pur- 
fuits. O'Neil, a famous Irish chief, coming to court, 
had brought with him two Irilh chaplains, violent bi- 
gots to the Romiftr faith ; with thefe Mr Cecil, viiit- 
mg his father, happened to have a warm difpute in 
Latin, in which he difplayed uncommon abilities. 
The king, being informed of it, ordered the young 
man into his prefeoce, and was fo pleafed w ith his 
converfation, that he commanded hh father to find 'a 
place for him. He accordingly rcquellcd the rever- 
sion of the cu/lot brevium, which Mr Cecil afterwards 
potteffed. About this time he married the titter of 
Sir John Cheke, by whom he was recommended to 
the carl of Hertford, afterwards duke of Somerfet and 
prolc^or. 

Soon after king Edward’s acccflion, Mr Cecil came 
into the pofliffion of his otfice of cvflos Irrviwn, worth 
about L. 240 a-year. His tirtt lady dying in 1543, 
he married the daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, direc- 
tor of the king's ttudics. In 1 547, he was appointed 
by the protcaor, matter , of requefts; and foon after, 
attended his noble patron on his expedition againtt 
the Scots, and was prefent at the battle of Mufiel- 
burgli. In this battle, which was fought on the loth 
of September 1547* Mr Cecil's life was muaculoufly 
preferred by, a friend, who in pufliisig him out of the 
level of a cannon, had his arm fluttered to pieces.' 
The light and judgment of his friend inuft have been 
as extraordinary as his friendihip, to perceive the pre- 
eife direction of a cannon Ihot ; ualcf* we ftippofe, 
that the ball was admail quite (pent ; iu which cafe 
the thing is not impoflible. The ttory is told in his 
life by m domcttic. In tlic year 1548, Mr Cecil was 
made fccretary of ftatc ; but in the following year, 
tlie duke of Northumberland's faction prevailing, he 
(uttered in the difgrace of the protedor Somerfet, and 
was fertl prifoncr to the Tower. After three months 
confinement he was releafed ; in 1551 rettored to 
Iris office ; and foon after knighted, and fworn of 
the privy council. In 1553 he was made chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter, with an annual fee of 
too merks. 

On the death of Edward VI. Mr Cecil prudently 
refufed to have any concern in Northumberland’s at- 
tempt iu favour of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey ; 
and when queen Mary acceded to the throne, he was 
gracioufly received at Couit ; but, not chooling to 
change his religion, was difmifled from his employ- 
ment?. During this reign, he was twice detted knight 
of the (hire for the county of Lincoln; and often (poke 
in the houfc of commons, with great freedom and 
firm DC (t, in oppofition to the miniftry. Nevertheless 
though a protettant and a patriot ( that if, a courtier 


acccflioi), he prcfcnled her with a paper containing 
twelve articles neceffiary for her immediate difpatcfi ; 
and, in a few days after, was fworn of the privy- 
counciTJ and made fccretary of ttatc. His flrll advice 
to tlie queen wai, to call a parliament ; and the firtt 
bull nef* he propofed after it was a li e mbit J, was the 
ettabliflimcitt of a national church. A plan of refor- 
mation war accordingly drawn up under his imme- 
diate iulpectiou, and the legal dliblifhment' of the 
church of England was the confequencc. Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil’s next important concern, was to rettore 
the value of the coin, which lud in the preceding 
reigns been confidcrably debated* In 1561, he was 
appointed mailer of the wards; and, in 157 1, created 
baron of Burleigh, as a reward for his fcrvices, par- 
ticularly in having lately flitted a formidable rebellion 
in the north. Tlie following year he was honoured* 
with the garter, and railed to the office of Lord High 
Treafurer of England. From this period we had him 
the primum mobile of every material tra'niactiou during 
the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth. Notwitk— 
Handing the tcmjiorary influence of other favourites, 
L'srd Burleigh was, in fa£t, her prime miniltcr, and the 
perfon in whom flic chiefly confided in nutters of real 
importance. Having tilled the liighctt and moll im- 
portant offices of the ttatc for 40 years, and guided 
the helm of government during the moil glorious pe- 
riod of English hiftory, he departed this life on the 
4th of Auguft 1598, in the 78th year of his age. 
His body was removed to Stamford, aiul there depo* 
littd in the family vault, where a magnificent tomb 
was creeled to hi* memory.— -Notwithstanding his 
long enjoyment of fucli lucrative employments, lie left 
only an dUtc of L. 4000 p:r annum, L. 1 1 ,OCO iu 
money, and dfedts worth about L. 14,000. l ie lived, 
indeed, in a manner (hit able to his high rank and im- 
portance. He lud four places of rdidcncc, viz. his 
lodgings at court, his houfe in the Strand, his feat 
at Burleigh -Park near Stamford, and his feat at 
Theobalds. 'Flic tad of thefe was his favourite place * 
of retirement, where he frequently entertained the 
queen at a vatt ex pence. 

Lord Burleigh was douhtlef* 2 man of Angular abi- 
lities and prudence ; amiable in his private character, 
and one of the mull able, upright, and indefatigable 
minitters ever recorded in the anna!? of this king- 
dom. His principal works are, 1. I. a 61 mpidinte tie 
I'ame pederrjfe , or the Complaint of a fulfill Soul, iu 
French verle, in tlie Ling’s library. 2. Materials for 
Patten’s Diartum cxptJ. St (dice, London 1541, 1 2 me. 
3. Slanders and lies mulicioufly, grofsly, and impu- 
dently vomited out, in certain traitorous books and 
pamphlets, againtt two coutifellors. Sir Francis Ba- 
con and Sir William Cecil. 4- A fpcech in parlia- 
ment, 1562, Strype’s Mem. vul. iv. p. 107. 5. Pre- 

cepts or dirt&ion* for the well ordering of a man’s 
life, 1637, Hark Cut. vol. ii. p. 7J y. 6. Meditations 
on the death of Iris lady, Balbud’s Mem. p. 184. 7* 

Meditations 
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CVcilia. Meditation* on the ftate of England during the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, mai.ufcript. 8. The execution 
of juftice ia England for the maintenance of public 
and Chriftian peace, &c. Loud. 1581, 1583, Soracr’s 
tndl, 4th collett. vol. i. p. 5. 9. Advice to queen 
Elizabeth in matters of religion arid ftate, ib p. IOI. 
16. 10. A great number of letters. Sec Peck’s 

D.JiJcratu Curiofo , Howard’s collections, See. 1 1. 
Several pedigrees, fome of which are prrfcrvcd in the 
avchbiihop of Canterbury’s library at Lambeth, n° 299, 
747 * 

CECILIA (St), the patronefs of mufic, has been 
honoured as a martyr ever finer the fifth century. 
Her ftory delivered by the notaries of the Roman 
church, and from them tranferibed into the Golden 
Legend and other books of the like kind, fays, that 
flic was a Roman lady born of noble parents about 
the year 22£. That, notwithttanding fhe bad been 
converted to Chriftianity, her parents married her to 
a young p*gan nobleman named Vakrianus ; who go- 
ing to bed to her on the wedding night, as the rvjion 
is $ fays the book, was given to understand by his 
fpoufe, that (he was nightly vifited by an angel, and 
that he muft forbear to approach her, otherwise the 
angel would ctftroy him. Valuianus, fome what trou- 
bled at thefc words, defired that lie might fee his ri- 
val the angel; but his fpoufe told him that was impof- 
fiblc, unlcfs he would coafent to be baptized and be- 
oomea Chriftian. This he contented to; after which, 
returning to his wife, he found her in her elofet at 
prayer, and by her fide, in tire ftiape of a beautiful 
young man, the angel clothed with brightnef*. After 
feme cun vacation with the angel, Valerianus told him 
that he had a brother named Tiburtiua, whom he 
gitatlv w idled to fee a partaker of the grace which he 
kimfelf had received. The angel told him that hrs 
di fire was granted, and that they Ihould he both crown- 
ed with martyrdom .in a fhort time. . Upon this the 
• argcl vaniihed, and was not long in ftiowing himfclf 
as good as his word ; Tiburtms was converted, and 
botn he and his brother Valerianus were beheaded. 
Cecilia was offered her life upon condition that (he 
would facrifice to the deities of the Romans; but fhe 
refufed : upon which (he was thrown into a caldron 
of boiling water, and fealded to death : others fay 
that (he was (lifted in a dry bath, i. e. an indofure, from 
. whence the air was excluded, having a flow fire un- 
fit t math it; which kind of death was feme times in- 
flicted by the Romans upon women of quality who 
were criminals. Upon the fpot where her houfe ilood, 
Is a church faid" to have been built by pope Urban L 
who admirulercd baplifra to her hufbaod and his bro- 
ther : it is the church of St Cecilia at Trailcvcrc; 
within is a moll curious painting of the faint, as alfo 
a (lately monument with a cumbent ftatue of her with 
her face downwards. There is a tradition of St Ce- 
cilia, that (he excelled in mulic ; aud that the angel 
who was thus enamoured of her, was drawn from the 
cclcftial regions by the chemvi of her melody : this has 
been deemed authority fufficient for making her the 
patronefs of mulic and mufician*. The legend of St 
Cecilia has given frequent occasion to painters and 
feulptors to exercifc their genius in reprefentations of 
her, playing on the or^an, and fometimes on the 
harp. Raphael has painted her ftngrng with a rt- 


gal in her hand* ; and Domcnichino and Mignard, Cecrops 
tinging aud playing on the harp. II 

CECROPS, the founder and (irft king of Athens, e ***[ 
about the time of Mofcs the lawgiver of the He- 
brews. He wa* the lirft who cUahliihcd civil govern- 
ment, religious riles, and marriage among the Greeks; 
and died after a reign of 50 years. See Attica, 
no 4. 

CEDAR, in botany. See Jrsirraus and Pinus. 

The fpecies of cedar famous for its duratiop, is 
that popularly called by us the cedar of Lebanon 
( Ptnua cedrus),by the aucicntSi^rtu warjM,orthe great 
cedar; alfo«i/«/j/r, See the article Pin us. 

CEDRENUS (George), a Grecian monk, lived 
in the nth age, and wrote ** Annals, or an abridged 
Iiillory, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Reign of Ifaac Comnenas emperor of Contlantiuople, 
who fucceeded Micliacl IV. in 1057- This work is no 
more than an extract from feveral hillorians. There 
is an edition of it, printed at Paris in 1647, with the 
Latin vc r lion of Xy Under, and the notes of father 
Goar a Dominican. 

C£I>RUS, the CEDAR-TREE, MAHOGANY, &C. 

See JUNIPERUS, PlNVS, and SwiETE Nl A. 

CEILING, in architecture, tin* top or roof of a 
lower room ; or a covering of pLllcr, over lath* nail- 
ed on the bottom of the joilla that bear the floor of 
the upper room ; or wlicfc there is no upper room, on 
joiils for tlic purpofc ; hence called ceiling joijis. The 
word (riling aufwers pretty accurately to the Latin lacu- 
•tar , “ every thing overhead.” 

Haltered ceiling, are much ufed iu Britain, more 
than in any other country: nor arc they without their 
advantages as they make the room lightfuine ; arc 
good in cafe of fire ; Hop the paflage of the duft ; lcf- 
kii the noife over head ; and, in fuinnu r, make the 
air cooler. 

Ceiling, in fea-Lnguage, denotes the infide plank; 
of ii (hip. 

CEIMELI A, from *«.*««, u to be Lid up,” in anti- 
quity, denotes choice or precious pieces of furni- 
ture or ornaments, rrferved or Lid up for extraordi- 
nary occafiotis and ufes ; in which fenfe, facrcd gar- 
ment*, vefTcls, and the like, arc reputed of the cei- 
melia of a church. Meduls, antique (tones, figures, 
nianuferipts, records, See. arc the ccimclia of men of 
letters. 

CEIMELIARCHIUM, the mpoftfory or place 
where ccimclia arc preferred. 

CEIMELIOPHYLAX, (frommo.,*,., an( ] 

/ hrrp) t the keeper or curator of a collection of cci- 
melia ; fometimes alfo denominated ctimeliarcha. The 
ceimciiareha, or ceimeliophyiax, was an officer in the 
ancient churches or raouaiUries, atifwering to what 
was otherwife denominated chartofljlax, and cujlos ar- 
cbrvoruM. 

CELzEN^ (anc.-geog.), the capital of Phrygia 
Magna, fituated on a cognominal mountain, at the 
common fourers of the Matandcr^and Mariyas. The 
king of Perfia had a ftrong palace l>cneuth the citadel, 
by the fprings of the Mariyas, which rofc in the mar- 
ktt-pLce, cot lets in fi/e than the Mseartder, and 
flowed through the city. Cyrus the younger had alfo 
a pa bee there, but by the fprings. of the Marauder,, 
which river palled liksv ife through tbs city. He 
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Celandine bad, moreover, an extcnfive pafadife or park, full of 
Cdartrti* w ^' kC ^ brails, which he hunted on horfeback for cxer- 

i. ^ cife or amufcmcnt ; and watered by the Mzander, 

which ran through the middle. Xerxei was faid to 
have bti'lt tliefc palace# and the citadel #ftcr his return 
from his expedition into Greece. 

Antiochu* Sotcr removed the inhabitants nfCelenz 
into a city, which he named from his* mother, Apa- 
inea ; and which became afterwards a mart inferior 
only to Ephcfu*. See Apamea. 

CELANDINE, in botany. Sit CutunoHiUM. 

CELANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in Farther Abrtir.ro. It is feated a mile from 
tite lake Cclino, anciently called Fucikus. E. Lon. 
13. 39. N. Lr.t. 41. 56. 

CLLARRNT, among logicians a mode of fvllo- 
gifin, wherein. the major and conclulion arc univcrfal 
negative prepufitions, and the minor an univerfal af- 
firmative. 

E. gr. cE None wlwife undetftaoding Is limited can 
he omnifeient. 

l/f Every man’s understanding is limited. 
rEnt Therefore no man is omnifeient. 
CELASTRUS, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
ongynia order, belonging to the pentandria eSafe, of 
plants ; and iu the natural method tanking under the 
43d order, Dumofo. The corolla it pent * pet alou* and 
patent; thccapfulc qoimjuanpilar and trilocular 5 the 
feeds veiled. There are 1 1 Ipecici ; two of which are 
enured to o_ur climate. 

1. The bullatus, an uncertain deciduous drub, is 
a native of Virginia. It is about four feet in growth, 
riling from the ground with feveral (talks, which di- 
vide into many branches and are covered with a 
browuilh bark. The leaves arc of a fine green colour, 
and grow alternately on the brandies. They are of 
an oval figure, and have their edges undivided. 'Hie 
flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 
branches, in loofc (pikes. They are of a white co- 
lour, and in their native countries are fuceeeded by 
very ornamental fcarlct fruit ; but with us this fcMom 
happens. It is eafily propagated from feeds fown, a- 
.bout an inch deep, in beds of good frefh mould made 
fine. They feldom come up until the fecond, and 
fometimes not before the third fpring. . It is alto pro- 
pagated by layers ; which work rautt be performed on 
the young wood, in the autumn, by a (lit at the joint. 
Thwfe layers may be expected to ttrike root by the 
autumn following ; when they may be taken up and 
planted in the nurfery- ground. This tttrub mutt have 
a well-fheltered lituation, othefwife the leaves are apt 
to fall off at the approach of frofty weather. And 
Mill if fays, that, growing naturally in moill places, 
it will not thrive well in ;« dry foil. 

2. The feamjens, or baJlurd euonymu.% with woody, 
twining (lalks, rifing by the help of neighbouring trees 
or builics to the height of 12 feet. The leaves are ob- 
long, ferrated, of a plcafant green colour, pale, and 
veined underneath, am! grow alternately on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in finall bunches, from the 
Tides of the branches, near tltc ends. They ait of a 
greenifli colour, appear in June ; and are fuceeeded by 
roundish, red, three -cornered capfulcs, containing 
ripe feeds, iu the autumn. This fpecics is exceeding 
lady, and makes a beautiful appearance among other 


trees in the autumn, by their beautiful red berries Celdh* 
which much rcfemble thofe of the Spindle-trcc, and Cet ^ v 
will be produced in vail profufion on the tops of otlicr 
trees to the height of which thefe plants by their 
twitting property alpirc. They ttiould not be planted 
near weak or tender trees, to climb on ; for they cm* 

}*acc the ftalks fo elofely as to bring on death to any 
but the hardiett tree* and ftirubs. It is propagated, 

1. By laying down the young (hoot# in the (pring. 

By the autumn they will have (truck root, and may 
then be taken off and fet in the places where they are 
defigned to remain. 2. By feeds; which fliould be 
foon fown after they r are ripe, otherwife they will be 
two and fometimes three years before they come up. 

When they make their appearance, nothing more need 
be done than keeping them clear from weeds all fum- 
mcr and the winter following ; and in the fpting the 
ftrongett plants may be drawn out, and fet in the nur- 
fery for a year, and then removed to the place* where 
they are defigned to remain ; whiltl the weakcll, bc- 
ing left in the feed-bed one year more, may undergo 
the fame difcipline. 

In Senega) the negroes ufe the powder of the root 
as a fpecific againtt gonorrhaas, which it is faid to 
cure in eight or fometimes in three days. A11 iafti- 
fion of the bark of a fpecics of ftaff-tree, which grows 
iu the Iilc of France, is faid to poffefs the fame vir- 
tues. 

CELEBES, an ifiand in the Indian fca, feated 
under the equator, and called by fome Mataffar. The 
length and breadth has not been accurately computed; 
but the circumference, at a medium, is about 800 
miles. It had /ormcrly fix kingdoms, which are re- 
duced to one. The air is hot and inoitt ; and fubjeci 
to great rains during the north-weft winds, w hich blow 
from November to March, at which time the country 
is overflowed, and for this rcafon they build their 
houfes on piles of wood 10 feet high. The moil health- 
ful time is during the northern monfoons, w hich fcl- 
dom fail blowing regularly in one part of the year. 

The chief vegetable# are rice and cocoas; but they 
have ebony, fonder*, &c. Their fruits and flower* 
arc much the fame as in the neighbouring parts of the 
Indies. They have pepper, fugar, betel, arcca, the 
fmcll cotton, and opium. The natives have bright 
olive completion*, and the women have Chining black 
hair. They are thought to be very handfume by the 
Dutch and Chincfc, who often purchafe them for bed- 
fellows. The men are induliiious, robuft, and make 
excellent foldicrs. Their arm* arc fabres, and trunks, 
from whence they blow pnifoned darts', which are 
poiuted with the tooth of a lca-liih. Some likcwife 
ufe poifoned daggers. They were the latt of tlic In- 
dian nation# that were enflaved by the Dutch, which 
could not be effected till after a long war. They teach 
their children to read and write, and their characters 
have fume retcmblancc of the Arabic. Their religion 
being Mahometan, the men indulge thcmfelves in many 
wives and concubines. The employment of the wo- 
men is (pinning, cookery, and making their own and 
their hui bands cloaths. The men wear jewels in their 
ear*, and the women gold chains about their necks. 

The inhabitants in general go half naked, without any 
thing on their head, legs, or feet, and fume have no- 
thing but a cloth about their middle. The ttreets of 
C* the 
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Celeres, the town Macaffar arc fpacious, and planted wit 4 » trees 
Ccltri. on every fide. It Hands by the fide of the only large 
' * river they have in the ifland. The Dutch have a fort 
here, mounted with 40 guns, and gamfoned with 700 
men. Thete is only one other town of note, called 
Jampandain, where tliey alfo have a fort. The iiland 
is not near fo populous as when the Dutch conquered 
it; the men being hired for fuldim in tnoft of the 
neighbouring countries. 

The religion of thefe ifiands was formerly idolatry. 
They wormipped the fun and inoon. They facrificcd 
to them in the public frpiarea, laving no materials 
^ which they thought valuable enough to be employed 
in railing temples. About two centuries ago, fomc 
Chrittians and Mahometans having brought their opi- 
nions to Celebes, the principal king ol the country 
took a difiikc to the national worihip. Having con- 
vened a general aficmbly, he afeended an eminence, 
when, fpreading out his hands towards heaven, he 
told the Deity, that he would acknowledge for truth 
that do&rine whofe mini Hers Ihouid firfl arrive in his 
dominions, and, as the winds and waves were at his 
command, the Almighty would have him ft If to blame 
if he embraced a falfehood. The aficmbly broke up, 
determined to wait the orders of heaven, and to obey 
the firll miffionariea that fhould arrive. The maiio* 
nutans were the moll aftive, and their religion ac- 
cordingly prevailed. 

CELERES, in Roman antiquity, a regiment of 
bodv-guards belonging to the Roman kings, eflablilhcd 
by Romulus, and compofed of 300 young men, cho- 
fen out of the moft illullrious Roman families, and ap- 
proved by the fuffrage* of the curix of the people, 
each of which furmhicd ten. The name comes from 
ce/t-r, u quick, ready ; M and was given them becaufe of 
their prompt nefs to obey the king. 

The celeres always attended near the king’s perfon, 
to guard him, to he ready to carry his orders, and to 
execute them. In war, they made the van-guard in 
the engagement, which they always began firll ; in 
setreats, they made the rear-guard. 

Though the celeres were a body of horfc, yet they 
ufualiy demounted, and fought on foot ; their com- 
, mandcr was called tribune, or prefe£l of the celeres. 
They were divided into three troops, of 100 each, 
commanded by a captain called centurio r their tribune 
was the fecond perfon in the kingdom. 

Plutarch fays, Numa broke the celeres ; if this be 
true, they were foon re-cilablifhcd ; for we find them 
under moil of the fuccccdmg kings ; witnefs the 
great Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins, and who 
was the tribune of the celeres. 

CELERI, in botany, the Euglifh name of a va- 
riety of the ArtUM CuAvrocENs.^ 

The feed of celeri fhould be fown at two or three 
different times, the letter to continue it for life thro* 
the whole fenfon without running up to feed. The 
full fowing Ihouid be in the beginning of March, up- 
on a gentle hot-bed ; the fecond may be at the end of 
the fame month, which ought to be in an open fpot 
of light earth, where it may enjoy the benefit of the 
fun ; the third time of fowing fhotld be in the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May, on a motif foil ; 
arid if expofed to the morning-fun only, it will be fi> 
much the better, but it ihouid not be under the drip 
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of trees. The middte of May, fomc of the plants of CelerL 
the firfl fowing will be fit to tranfplant for blanch- J 

JThc manner of tranfplant ing it is as follows : after 
having cleared the ground of weeds, you mull dig a 
trench by a line about 10 inches wide, and 8 or <j 
inches deep, loofentng the earth in the bottom, and 
laying it level ; and the earth that comes out of the 
trench ihouid be equally laid on each fide the trench, 
to be ready to draw in again to earth the celeri as it 
advances in height. Thefe trenches ihouid be nude at 
three feet diflance from each other ; then plant your 
plants in the middle of the trench, at about four or 
five inches diilance, in one flraight row, having before 
trimmed the plants, and cut off the tops of the long 
leaves : and as they are planted, you muil obferve to 
clofe the earth well to their roots with your feet, and 
to water them plentifully until they have taken new 
root. As thclc plants advance in height, you muff 
obferve to draw the earth on each fide clofe to them, 
being careful not to bury their hearts, nor ever to do 
it but in dry w eather ; otherwife the plants will rot. 

When your plants have advanced a confidcrablc height 
above the trendies, and aH the earth, which wa3 laid 
on the fide* thereof, hath been employed in earthing 
them up, you mud then make ufc of a fpade to dig 
up* the earth between the trenches, which mutt alfo be 
made ufc of for the fame purpofe, continuing from 
time to time to earth it up until it is fit for ufc. The 
lull crop fhould be planted in a drier foil, to prevent 
its being rotted with too much wet in the winter. 

You will do well to cover your ridges of celeri with 
fomc peafe- haulm, or fome fucu light covering, 
when the froft is very hard, which will admit the air 
to the plants ; for if they are covered too clofe, they 
will be very fubjed to rot : by this means you will 
preferve your celeri till fpring ; but you mull remember 
to take ofl the covering whenever the weather will 
permit, otherwife it will be apt to caufc the ctlcri to 
pipe, and run to feed. The celeri, when full blanched, 
will not continue good above three weeks or a month 
before it will rot or pipe ; therefore, in order to con- 
tinue it good, you fhould have, at kart, fix or feven 
different fcafons of planting, proportioned to the con- 
fumplion. 

The other fort of celeri, which is commonly called 
cclcriac, is to be managed in the fame manner j ex- 
cepting that this Ihouid be planted 011 the level ground, 
or in very fhallow drills : for this plant feldom grows 
above eight or ten inches high, fo requires but little 
earthing up; the great excellency of tins being in*tbc 
fize of the root, which is often as large as ordinary 
turnips. 

The beft method to favc the feed of celeri, is to 
make choice of fomc long good root# of the upright 
celeri, which have not been too much hlanchcd, and 
plant them out, at about a foot afundcr, in a moiil 
foil, early in the fpring ; and when they run up to 
feed, keep them iuppurled with flakes, to prevent 
their living broken down with the wind : and in July, 
when the feed begins to be formed, if the fcafon ihoui i 
prove very dry, it will be proper to give fome water 
to the plant, which will greatly help its producing 
good feeds. In Auguil thefe feeds will be ripe, at 
v.'IJ- h time it Ihouid be cut up, in a- dry time, and 
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fpren d upon cloths in the fun to dry ; then beat out 
the feeds, and preferve ft in bags for ufc. 

CfitfKr, wife /, (Apium aatarSitum) $ was found in 
conlidcrablc quantities by Mr Banks and Dr Solander, 
on the coaft of Terra del Fue^o. It is like the garden 
cclcri in the colour and difpolition of the flowers, but 
the leaves are of a deeper green. The talte is between 
that of cclcri and parfley. It is a very ufeful ingre- 
dient in the fotip for feamen, becaufc of its aiitifcor- 
butic quality. 

CELERITY, in mechanics, the fwiftnefs of any 
body in motion. It is alfo defined to he an affection 
of motion, by which any moveable body tuns through 
a given fpace in a given time. 

CELESTINS, a religious order fo called fiom their 
founder Fttcr de Meuron, afterwards ruifed to the 
pontificate under the name of Ctleftin V. This Peter, 
who was born at Hernia, a little town in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the year 1215, of but mean parents, re- 
tired, while very young, to a folitary mountain, in 
order to dedicate himfelf wholly to prayer and morti- 
fication. The fame of bis piety brought fevcral, out 
of curiofity, to fee him ; fume of whom, charmed 
with his vittucs, renounced the world to accompany 


nomination is alfo given to the cavalier; or riden on 
Itorfebjck ; and hence fomc deduce ccleres, the name C( J M 

of Romulus's guard. ' ^ 

CELEUSMA, or Celevma, in antiquity, the 
fhout or cry of the feamen, whereby they animated 
each, other in their work of rowing. The word’U 
formed from to raff, to give thefignaL 

Celeusma was alfo a kind of fong or formula, re- 
hearfed or played by the mailer, or others, to direct 
the tlrokcs and movements of the mariners, as well as 
to encourage them to labour. Sec Celeustks. 

CELEUSTES, in ancient navigation, the boat- 
fwain or officer appointed to give the rowers the fig- 
nal, when they were to pull, and when to flop, lie 
was alfo denominated epoprtu t and by the Homans 
porti/cufus ; fume times limply hrUitor. 

CELIBACY, the ft ate of unmarried perfons. Sca- 
liger derives the word from the Greek ** bed,” 

aud a«itu, Imquoy ** I leave others fay it is formed 
from tali leotituJo ; q. d. tb IfeJJefneft of batch. 

The ancient Romans u fed all means imaginable to 
difeourage celibacy. Nothing was more ufual than 
for the ccnfors to impofe a line on bachelors. Diuuy- 
fius Halicamaffeufis mentions an ancient conftitution 


him in Ills folitude. With thefc he formed a kind of 
community in the year J254; which was approved 
by Pope Urban IV. in 1264, and ercfled into a dif- 
tir.dl order, called the hermitj of St Damien. Peter de 
Meuron governed this order till 12S6, when his love 
of folitude and retirement induced him to quit the 
charge. In July 1294, the great reputation of his 
fan£lity railed him, tlu.ugh much againfk his will, to 
the pontificate. He then took the name of Celeflin V. 
and his order that of Cefjlins from him. By his 
bull he approved their couftitulions, and confirmed all 
their monaiteries to the number of 20. But lie fat too 
fhort time in the chair of St Peter to do many great 
things for his order ; for having governed the church 
five months and a feu* days, and confidcring the great 
burden he had taken upon him, to which he thought 
himfelf unequal, he folemnly renounced the pontificate 
in a coufiftory held at Naples. 

’After his death, which happeurd in 1296, his order 
made great prog refs not only in Italy, . but in France 
likewise ; wKithcr the then general Peter of Fivoli 
feat 12 religious at the requell of king Philip the 
Fair, tv ho gave them two moiiallcries ; one in the fo- 
reft of Orleans, and the other in the forell ot Coru- 
peigne at mount Chartres. 'Phis order hkcw.'fe palled 
into fcveral provinces of Germany. Tl»ey have about 
96 convents iu Italy, and 2 1 in France, under the 
title of priories. 

The Celeftins rife two hours after midnight, to fay 
matins. They cat no fldh at any time, except when 
they arc fick. They fill every Wtdnefday ar.d Friday, 
from Eaftcr to tlicYcaft of the exaltation of the holy 
crofs ; and, front that feaft to Haller, every day. As 
to their hsbit, it ccnfith of a white gown, a capuckf, 
and a black fcapulary. In tbr choir, ami when they 
go out of the iron, dl cry, they wear a black cowl 
with the capuche : their fhirts are of ferge. 

CF.LETES, orCri-FT^, (from « ■ a racc*b.rfe 9 ) 

in antiquity, denote finglc or fiiddh.-borfes ; py w ay 
of ccntradiflm6i«n from thofe yoked or hamdled to- 
gether, called ligarii, quadrigr.rv, &c. T. he fat/ic 
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whereby all pci foils of full age were obliged to matrv. 

But the firft law of that kind, of wluch we lave any 
certainty, is that under Auguilus, called lex Jufta de 
marUandis or dim but. It was after wards denominated 
Papa Pvppsa, and more ufu.dly Juba Papia, in re- 
gard of fotnc new’ fane lion and amJbdmcnts made to 
it under the confuh Papin* and Popparus. By thi> 
law, divers prerogatives wrre given to perfous who had 
many children ; penalties impofed on thofe who lived 
a finale life, as that they Ihould be incapable of re- 
ceiving legacies, aud not exceeding a certain pro- 
portion. 

CELIBATE, the fame with celibacy ; but it is 
chiefly ufed in fptaking of the Angle life of the Pop. h 
clergy, or the obligation they are under to abiioin 
from marriage. In this fcofe we fay the law of etfdj.'e. 
Monks and religious take a vow of celibate ; aud what 
is more, of challity* 

The church of Rome impefes an univcrfal celibacy 
ou all its clergy, from the pope to the lowed dc-ioa 
and fuhdeacon. The advocates for this ufage pretend, 
that a vow o: perpetual celibacy was required in the 
ancient church as a condition coordination, even from 
the eailicft aj oltolic ago. But the contrasy is evi- 
dent from war.. erous exAnplca of btfhops and archbi- 
Ihop., wfio lived in a llatc of matrimony, without any 
prej diet to their ordinaricn or their funAiou, It is 
generally agreed that moll of the tpoftlc* were mar- 
ried. 8 me fay all of them, except St Paul and St 
John. Others <*r St Paul himfelf was married, be- 
cause be writes to his yoh’fd'oor, whom they inter- 
pret his wife. Be this as it will, in the next age* 
after the apoftles, we have accounts of dLcra mar- 
ried bilhopa, prclbyterc, and deacons, without any re- j* 
proof or mark of dilhommr fet on them ; e. g. Valcos, 
prclbyter of Ph.lippi, mentioned by Poly carp; and 
Cnarremon, biihop of N.lus. ‘ Novatus a married 
prclbjrter of Carthage, as we Icaih irom Cyp. ian ; *ho 
himfelf was alfo a married man, as Pagi cvafciTc*; 
and fo was Cardbus the prclbv ter who converted him ; 
aud Numtdius another prdbvter 01 Carthage. The 
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reply which the Romanics give to this is, that ell mar- 
ried perfons, when they came to be ordained, promi- 
fed to lived feparate from their wives by confent, which 
anfwered the vow of celibacy in other perfons. But 
this is not only faid without proof, but againlt it For 
Novatus prrfbyter of Carthage, was certainly allowed 
to cohabit with his wife after ordination ; as appeals 
from the charge that Cyprian brings againil him, that 
he had ftruck and abufed his wife, and thereby caufrd 
her to mifearry. There feems indeed to have been, 
in fome cafes, a tendency towards the introduction of 
fuch a law, by one or two zealots ; but the motion 
was no former made, than it was quafhed by the au- 
thority of wifer men. Thus Eufcbius obferves, that 
Pinytua, bifhop of Gnoflus in Crete, was for laying 
the law of celibacy upon his brethren j but Dionyfius 
bifhop of Corinth wrote to him, that he fhould confi- 
dcr the weaknefs of men, and not impofe that heavy 
burden on them. In the council of Nice, anno 32 f, 
the motion was renewed for a law' to oblige the cler- 
gy to abftain from all conjugal fociety with their wives, 
whom they had married before their ordination : but 
Paphnutiua, a famous Egyptian bifhop, and one who 
bimfdf never was married, vigoroufly declaimed a- 
galnfl it, upon which it was unanimoufly rejected. So 
Socrates and Sodomen tell the ftory ; to which all 
that Valerius, after Bcllarmin, has to fay, is, that he 
fulpe&s the truth of it. The council in Trullo, held 
in 692, made a difference in this refpeC^ hetween bi. 
(hops and prefbytera ; allowing prefbytera, deacons, and 
all ihc inferior orders, to cohabit with their wives after 
ordination ; and giving the Roman church a Imart re- 
buke for the contrary prohibition, but at the fame time 
laying an injun&ion upon bifhups to live feparate from 
their wives, and appointing the wives to betake them- 
felves to a monaflic life, or become deacouefles in the 
church. And thus was a total celibate tftablifhcd in 
the Greek church, as to bifhops, but not any othets. 
In the Latin church, the like cfLblifhmcnt * as alio 
made, but by flow fteps in many places Fur in Africa, 
even bifhups themfelvcs cohabited with their wives 
at the time of the council of Trullo. The celibacy 
of the clergy, however, appears of an ancient (land- 
ing, if not of command and neccflity, yet as of toun- 
fel and choice. But as it is clearly neither of divine 
nor apodolical inflit ution. it is, at firfl, bard to con- 
ceive from what motive the court of Rome perfiftrd 
fo very obflinatcly to impofe this inflitution on the 
clergy. But we are to obferve that this was a lead- 
ing llep to the execution of toe project formed of 
making the clergy independent of princes, and ren- 
dering them a feparate body to be goverened by their 
own laws 111 effett. while prieils had children, it was 
very difficult to prevent their dependence on princes, 
whole favours have fuch an influence on private men j 
but having bo family, they were more at liberty to ad- 
here to the Pope. 

CELIDOGRAPHIA, the defeription of the fpots 
which appear on the furfaccs of the fun and planets. 
Ser Astronomy, n° 58, &c. 

CELL, cells, in ancientjwriters, denotes a place 
or oar taunt niually under ground, and vaulted, in 
whici! were Bored up fome fort of ncccffarica, as wine, 
honey, a id the like ; and according to which it was 
Vol.IV. Fait I. 


called Cefla Vlnana , Olcariu, Mcllaria, dec. The word Cells 
is formed from the Latin cdarc , to conceal. 

Cell a was alfo uled for the lodge or habitation of v '‘** 
a common proflilute, as being anciently underground, 
hence alfo denominated fornix. 

fiiiravil calidum vetcri centonc lup,;nar. 

Ft cdlum vacuum. Juv. bat. vi. vcr. 1 21. 

On which place en ancient fcholiafl it* marks, that the 
names of the whores were written on the doors of their 
frveral cells ; by which wc learn the meaning of m- 
feripta cella in Martial, lib. xi. tp. 46. 

Cella was alio applied to the bed-chambers of do- 
xndtics and ftrvama ; probably as being low and nar- 
row. — Cicero, inveighing againfl the luxury of Antony, 
fays, the beds in the very cella: of his fervants were fpread 
witli pompous purple coverlets. 

Cella is alfo applied to the members or apartments 
of baths. Of thefe there were three principal, called frigi* 
dart a, tepidarux, and caldaria ; to which may be added 
a fourth, called alia ojfa, and fometime * fudatoria. 

Cella likewife figuiiied the adyta , 01 inmoll and 
moll retired parts of temples, wherein the images of 
the gods to whom the edilices were confecratcd were 
preferved. In this fenfe we meet witho&i Jovis, cella 
Concordia, flee. 

Cell is alfo ufed for a leffer or fubordinate fort of 
minider dependent on a great one, by which it was 
erected, and continues dill to be governed. The great 
abbeys in England had mod of them cells in places 
diitant from the mother abbey, to which they were ac- 
countable, and from which they received their fupc- 
riors. The alien priories in England were cells to 
abbeys in Normandy, France, Italy, £jV* The namcre/f 
was alio given to rich and cunflderablc mooaltcries not 
dependent on any other. 

Cell fignilies alio. a little apartment or chamber, 
fuch as thole wherein the ancient monks, folitaiies, and 
hermits, lived in retirement. Some derive the word 
from the Hi brew Kbo, i. e. “ a prifon, or place where 
any thing is (hu, up.’* 

The fame name is Hill retained in divers monafteries. 

The doimitory is frequently divided into fo many cells 
or lo ges. The Caithufians have each a feparate ho life, 
which ferves them as a cell. The hall therein the 
Roman conclave is held, is divided, by partitions, into 
divers cells, for the fcveial cardinals to lodge in. 

Cell alfo a name given to the little dirifions in 
honcy-comb«, which are always regular hexagons. See 

B» E. 

Cell, in botany, is applied to the hollow places be* 
tween the partitions in the pods, hulks, and other feed- 
veffcls of plants ; according as there is one, two, three, 
idc. of theie cells, thevcflcl is Lid to be unilocular, bi- 
locular, trilocular, itfe. 

Cells, in anatomy, little bags, or bladders, where 
fluids or other matters ate lodged j called loculi, cdlnU, 
flee. Thus the uHuU acBpo/a arc the little cells where 
the fat is contained ; cctlvU in the colon, arc (paces 
wherein the excrements are detained till voided, 
flee. 

CELLAR ( Ccllurium ), in ancient writers, denotes 
the fame with cella, viz. a confcrvatory of eatables, or* 
drinkables. 

N a Cellar 
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Cellar Cellar differ* from vault, as the latter u fuppofed to 
lj. . be deeper, the former being frequently little below the 
Cc ‘ lini ' furface of the ground. In which feufe, eeUarium only 
differed from pen us, as the former was only a ftorc-houfc 
for feveral day*, the latter for a long time. Thus it 
is, the baAropmtv, a fort of ar.cient Cynics, arc faid 
by St Jerome to carry cellar about with them. 

Celhrium alfo denoted an allowance of bread, wine, 
oil, or other provifion, furnifhed out of the cells, to 
the ufc of the governor "of the province and his officers, 
See. In which fente, the word amounts to much the 
fame with annorra. 

v Cellars, in modern building, are the 1 owe ft moms 

in a houfc, the ceilings of which ufually lie level with 
the furface of the ground on which the houfc is built ; or 
they are fituated under the pavement bcfoic the houfc, 
efpeci.dly in ftreett aud fquarcs. 

Cellars, and other places vaulted under ground, were 
called by the Greeks hypogaa: the Italians ftrll call 
them fundi delle cafe. 

CELLARER, or Ce llirer, ( Crflerarias or CelLt- 
rius ) % an officer in monafteries, to whom belong the 
care and procurement of provifions for the convent. 
The denomination is faid to be borrowed from the Ro- 
man law, where ceUariut denotes an examiner of ac- 
counts and cxpenccs. Ulpian defines it thus; ‘Ccl- 
lerarius, id eft, ideo prxpotif us tit rationes falvx Gnt.” 

The eelicraritts was one of the four obedientiarii, or 
great officers of monafterics : under his ordering was 
the pijlrinum or bakchoufe, and the brtuinum , or brew- 
houle. In the richer houfes there were particular 
lands fet apart for the maintenance of his office, called 
tn ancient writings ad cibum monachorum. The erlU- 
r arias was a great man in the convent. His whole 
office in ancient times had a refpeCt to that origin : 
he was to fee his lord’s corn got in, and laid up in 
granaries ; and his appointment confided in a certain 
proportion thereof, ufually fixed at a thirteenth part 
of the whole together with a futred gown. The 
office of cellarer then only differed in name from thofe 
of bailiff and mintlid ; excepting that the cellarer had 
the receipt of his lord’s rents through the whole extent 
of his jurifdi&ion. 

Cellarer was alfo an officer in chapters, to whom 
belonged the care of the temporals, and particularly 
the diftributing of bread, wine, and money to canons, 
on account of their attendance in the choir. In fome 
places he was called teUurer, in others hvrfer , and in 
others carrier, 

CELLAR IUS (Chriftopher), was born in 1638, 
at Smalcade in Franconia, of which town his father was 
mini tier. He was fucceffively rc&or of the colleges 
at Weymar, Zeiti, and Merfbourg ; and the king of 
Pruffia having founded an univeffity at Hall in 1693, 
he was prevailed on to be profciTor of eloquence and 
hiftory there, where he compofed the great- i* part of 
Ills works. His great application to ftudy hr.tincd the 
isfirmitirs of old age ; for it is (aid, he would fpend 
whole days and nights together at his books, without 
any attention to his health, or even the calls of nature. 
His works relate to grammar, geography, hiitory, and 
tke oriental languages, and the number of them is 
amazing. He died in 1707. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto), an eminent fiat nary, who 


was bred a jeweller and guldfmith, but ftemj to hire Or*l t* 
had an extraordinary genius for the fine arts in gene- - 
nil He was cotemporary with Michael Angelo, tod C ' 
Julio Romano, and was employed by popes, kings, ' 
and other princely patreus of fcicnces and arts, fo 
highly cultivated in>thc days of Leo X. and Charles V. 
fou.e of his produ&ions being elicimcd moil cxcjji- 
fitc. He Livtd to a very cor. fide rahle old age; and 
his life, almoft to the tail, was a continued Icent of 
adventure, perftcutioo, and misfortune, tiuly won- 
derful. He wrote his own hiftory, which was not, 
however, publifhed till the year 1 730, probably on ac- 
count of the exctjfive freedom with which he thrrrin 
treated many dillioguilhcd peiloriagea of Italy and <*hrr 
countries. It was Iran dated into Englilh by Dr Nu- 
gent ill 1771, to which the reader is referred, as it 
will not admit of an abridgement fu it able to the defigu 
of this work. 

CELLULAR, in a general fenfe, is applied to any 
thing confifling of finglc cells. 

Chivlar Membrane. See Anatomy, n *fb$ajcj. 

CELOSIA, cocks-COmb: A genus of the mono- 
gyuia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 54th or- 
der, Mifctllane 4. The calyx is triphyUous; the corolla 
is five-pctalled in appearance ; the itauiiiiaarc conjoined 
at the bafe to the plaited nceiarium ; the capfulc gaping 
horizontally. There are eight fpccics, of which the 
moil worthy of notice is tin* eri/Jata, or common cocks- 
comb, fo called on account of its ere fled head of flowers, 
refembling a cock's comb ; of thefe there arc a great 
variety of fpccies. The principal colours of their 
flowers arc red, purple, yellow, and white ; but there 
arc fomc whofc heads are variegated with two or three 
colours. The heads are fo met i rues divided like a phase 
of feathen, and are of a beautiful fcarlct colour. Thefe 
plants are very' tender exotics, and require a ^rcat deal 
of care to cultivate them in this country. T hree hot- 
beds mu ft be prepared ; a fmall one in March, oa 
which to raife the plants an inch or two in height 
a fccond in April, of larger dimentions, in which to 
tranfpWit them when proper ; and a third in May for 
a large frame, to receive them tranfplanted Into puts 
to remain till the end of June or beginning of July to 
grow to full fizc : all of which hot-beds mull be cover- 
ed with frames and giafies, and have five or fix inches 
depth of fine rich light earth for the reception of the 
feed and plants; and in the fccond and third hot-lfed, 
the frames mud occaiionally he raifed or augmented, 
according as the plants fhall rife iu height. 

CELSIA, in botany: A genus of the angiofpermfa 
order, belonging to the tridynamia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 28th order, 
Lurid*. The calyx is quinquepartite : the corolla 
wheel- fhaped ; the filaments bearded or woolly ; the 
capfulc bilocular. 

CELSUS (Aurelius Cornelius), a celebrated phyfi- 
cian of' the firft century, who wrote eight books on 
medicine, in elegant Latin. He was the Hippocra- 
tes of the Latins, and Quintilian gives him a high eu- 
logium. The great Boerbaave tells us, that Ccifos is 
one of the bed authors of antiquity fi>r letting us into 
the true meaning and opinions of Hippocrates; and 
that, without him, the writings of this hither in phy- 
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C*'Aii. fie would He often unintelligible, often mifunderftoud 
by u*. He fhowa ui alio bow the ancients cured dil- 
" tempera by fridion, bathing, See. His eight book* 
fit Mtdicimi have been feveral limes printed. The El- 
zivir edition, in the year 1650, by Vaodcr Linden, is 
the bed, as being entirely corrected from his manu* 
feripts. 

Census, an Epicurean philofopher, in the fecond 
century. He wrote a work agaiuit theChrillians, cn- 
titled. The true DUtmrfii to whidi Origen, at the de- 
fire df Ambrofe his friend, wrote a learned anfwcr. To 
this philofophcr Lucian dedicated his Pfeueiomanies. 

C -ELTjE, or Celtes, an ancient nation, by whidi 
moft of the countries of Europe arc thought to luve 
been peopled. The compilers of the Univcrfal Hi- 
ll ory arc of opinion, that they are defeended from 
Goincr the eldcll foil of Japhet, the foo of Noah. 
They think that Gomer fettled in the province of 
Phrygia 111 Alia : Aihkenaz his cldell fon, or Togar- 
mah hii yonngcil, or both, in Armenia, and Riphath 
the feaond fon in Cappadocia. When they ipread 
themielvcs wider, they teem to have moved regularly 
in columns without intcrfciing with or difturbing 
their neighbours. The defeendants of Gomer, or the 
Celt®, took the left hand, infcnlibly fpreading them- 
fdves wed ward towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
prance, and Spain ; while the descendants of Magog, 
Comer's brother, moving call war cl, peopled Tartary. 

In this large European trad, the Celtes began to 
appear a powerful nation under a regular monarchy, 
or rather under feveral confiderable kingdoms. Men- 
turn i» made of them indeed in fo many parts of Eu- 
rope, by ancient geographers and hiitorians, that Or- 
tclius took CeJtica to be a general name for the con- 
tinent of Europe, and made a map of it bearing this 
title. In thofc parts of Afia, which they poffcffcd, as 
well as in the* different parts of Europe, the Celtes 
went by various names. In Letter Afia they were 
known by the names of Titans and Sacks ; in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, by thofc of Cjmmerians, Cym - 
br'usns, See. ; and in the fouthern parts they were called 
Celt: 1 , Gauls, or Galatian:. 

With refped to the government of the CeltCS wc 
are entirely in the dark. All we know b, that the 
curctes, and afterwards druids and bards, were tlie 
interpreters of their laws; judged all caufes whether 
criminal or dvil ; and their fcntcnce was reckoned fo 
facrcd, that whoever refufed to abide by it was by 
them excluded from ailiiling at thdr facrcd rites ; af- 
ter which no man dared convcrfc with him ; fo that 
this punithmeut was reckoned the mod fevere of all, 
even fcrcrer than death i t felt. 

They neither reared temples nor fbatue* to the dei- 
ty, but deftroyed them wherever they could find them, 
planting iu their dead large fpacious groves ; which 
being open on the top and fide?, were, in tlieir opi- 
nion, more acceptable to the divine Being, who is ub- 
folutcly unconfincd. In this their religiun fee ms to 
leave rcfembled that of- the Perfect and difeipics of 
Zoroallcr. The Celtes only differed from tliem in 
making the oak in dead of the fire the emblem of the 
deity ; in choofing tint tree above ail others to plant 
their groves with, and attributing feveral fuperaatural 
virtues both to its wood, leaves, fruit, and mifdetoe ; 
all which were made ufc of in tlieir facrificcs and 


oilier parts of their worihip. But after they had adopt* Cellar, , 
cd the idolatrous fuperdiiiou of the Romans and otficr , 

nations, and the apothcofis of their heroes and priu- * 
ecs, they came to worihip them much in Uie* lame 
manner: as Jupiter under the name of Tarau, which 
in the Celtic lignilics thunder : Mercury, whom fume 
authors call Htus or Hefus, probably 4 from the Celtic 
huaJh , which fignifies a dug, aiul might be the /hiuUs 
lot rata of the Egyptians. Bui Mar* was livid ia the 
grcatcil veneration by tlie warlike, aud Mercury by 
the trading part of the nation. Tlie care of religion 
was immediately under their curctcs, Juice known by 
the name of druids aud bards. Thefe wen:, as Cx- 
far tells us, tlie perform cis of facrificcs and all reli- 
gious rites, and expounders of religion to the people. 

They alfo iuttru&cd youth in all kinds of learning, 
fuch as phiiofophy, aitronoiny, alh ology, die. Their 
doclriuc* were taught only by woid ot moutii, dlccm- 
ing them too facrcd to be committed to writing. 

Other more common fubjects, fuch as tlieir hymns to 
their gods, the exploits of princes and generals in time 
of war, aud especially bciorc a battle, w ere couched 
iti elegant vcrlc, and recited, or rather fuug. on all 
proper occafions ; though even thefe were alio kept 
from vulgar eyes, and either committed to memory, 
or if to writing, tlie whole was a fccrct to all the 
laity. The latter indeed feems the moil probable, if 
what Csefar hints be true { namely, that thefe poetic 
records were increalcd in his time to fuch a bulk, that 
it took up a young bard near 20 years to learn them 
by heart. Diodorus tells us farther, that thefe poet* 
uled to accompauy their long* with milrumaital muiic, 
fuch as that of organs, harps, and the like $ aud that 
they were held in fuch veneration, that if, in the time 
of an engagement between two armies, one of thefe 
bards appeared, both lides immediately ccafed lighting. 

The rcidon of tins was, that tiiey were univcrfuliy be- 
lieved to be prophets as well as poets ; fo that it was 
thought dangerous as well as injurious to difobey what 
they fuppokd came from their god*. Thefe prophe- 
tic philosophers kept academies, which were retorted 
to not only by a great number of tlieir own youth, 
but alfo of thole from other countries, infomuch that 
A ri Untie lays, tlieir phiiofophy palfcd from thence in- 
to Greece, and not from Greece thither. Diodorus 
likcwifc quotes a paifage from Hccatcus, which is 
greatly in their pvaitc ; viz. that the druids had fume 
kind of inlirument* by which they could draw diilani 
objects ncarrr, and make them appear larger and 
plainer ; and by which they could difeover even leas, 
mountains, and valleys, in the moon. But whatever 
might be their learning, it is certain, that in procels 
of time they adopted feveral very barbarous outturns, 
fuch as facriiicing human victims to tlieir gods as more 
acceptable to diem than thofc of any other animals. 

And Diodorus tells us of another inhuman cuffom they 
uled in their divinations, especially in great matters, 
which was done by kitting fomc ot tbcir Haves or 
fome prifooers of war, if any they had, with a Jcime- 
tar, to draw their augury from the running of his 
blood from his mangled limbs. 

For the liillory, Ac. of the different Celtic natrons 
fee tlie article Gaul, Ac. 

Celtes, certain ancient inllnuncnts of .1 wedge- 
likc form, of wluch frveial have been dilcov red in * 
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CNrfctVria, different part® of Great Britain. Antiquarians have 
, Cc1 tl *~ generally attributed them to the Celts: ; but, not a- 
grecing as to their ufe, dill nguithcd them by the a- 
bove unmeanin.r appellation. But Mr Whittaker makes 
it probable that they were Britifh battle-axes. See 
Bjttlf-Jx. 

CEI.T 1 BERIA (anc. geog.), a county of the Hi- 
ther Spain, hlong the right or fouth-we t fide of the 
river Iberus ; though fometimes the greatcll part of 
Spain was called by the name of Cch'tbcria. The peo- 
ple were denominated Celtib^ri, or the Celt# fcated on 
tlie Iberus. They were very brave and warlike, their 
cavalry in particular was excellent. They wore a 
black and rough cloak, the lhag of which was like 
goats hair. Some of them had light bucklers like the 
Gauls ; other hollow and round ones like thofe of o- 
ther nations. They all wore boots made of hair, and 
iron helmets adorned with ertfts of a purple colour. 
They ufed f words which cut on both Tides, ami poi- 
aurds of a foot long. Their arms were of an admi- 
rable temper, and arc faid to have been prepated in 
the following manner : they buried plates of iron un- 
der ground, where they let them remain 1 11 the ruil 
had eaten the wcakcil part of the metal, and the rell 
was confequcntly hard and firm. Of this excellent iron 
they made their fwords, which were fo ftrong and 
•well tempered, that there was neither buckler nor 
helmet that could refill their edge. The Celt iberians 
were very cruel towards their enemies and malefac- 
tors, but fhowed the greatcll humanity to their guclls. 
They not only cheerfully granted their hofpital ty to 
ftrangers who travelled in their country, but were 
ddirous that they fhould feck protection under their 
toof. 

CELTIS, in botany: A genus of the monaccia 
order, belonging to the polygamia clal's of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 53d order, 
ScabriiU. It is an hermaphrodite plant : The female 
calyx is quinquepartite ; there is no corolla ; there are 
five llamina, and two llylcs. The fruit is amonofper- 
mous plum. In the male, there is no calyx : the co- 
rolla is hcxapetalous ; there arc fix llamina, and an 
embryo of a piltillum. There are three fpeeics, all of 
them deciduous viz. 

I. The Ault rails or Southern Celtis, a deciduous tree, 
Dative of Africa and the South of Europe. 2. The 
Occidental^ or Weltern Celtis, a native of Virginia. 
And 3. The Orientalis or Eallcrn Celt is a native of 
Armenia. The two fiifl fpeeics grow with large, fair, 
ilraiglit items ; their branches arc numerous and dif- 
fufc ; their bark is of a darkilh grey colour ; their 
leaves are of a pleafant green ; three or lour inchea 
long, deeply ferrated, end in a narrow point, nearly 
refcmble the leaves of the common llinging-nettle, 
and continue on the trees till late in the autumn : So 
that one may cafily conceive what an agreeable variety 
thrfe tTcc9 would make. Add to this, their (hade is 
admirable. The leaves aic late in the fpring before 
they (how thcnifelves ; but they make amends for this, 
by retaining their verdure till uear theclofcof autumn, 
and then do not refcmble moll deciduous trees, whole 
leaves (how their approaching fall by the change of 
their colour ; hut continue to exhibit thcmfelvcs of a 
plcalanl green even tathc lad. Hanbury fpcaks high- 
ly of the cthis as a timbcr-trcc : he (ays “ The wood 


of the Lot e-tree is extremely durable. In Italy they Cetis 
make their flutes, pipes, and other wind-inllmmcnts » - 1 
of it. With us the co..ch-makers ufe it for the frames 
of their vehicles.'* MilLtr mentions alfo the wood of 
the Occidentals being ufed by the coach- makers. The 
third lpccies will grow to about twelve feet ; and me 
branches are numerous, fmoolh, and of a grccniih co- 
lour. The leaves are fmallcr man thofe of the other 
forts, though they are of a thicker texture, and of a 
lighter green. The flowers come out (rom the wings 
ot the leaves, on (lender footllalks ; They are yellow- 
ilh, appear early in the fpning, and arc tuccccdcd by 
large yellow fruit. 

ProfagMMit All the fpccics arc propagated 

from feeds, which ripen in England, if they ruve a fa- 
vourable autumn ; but the foreign iced-, arc the mod 
certain of poxlucing a crop, foefe feeds Ihouiti be 
fown, (bon after they arc ripe, either in boxes, or in a 
fine warm border of rich earth, a quarter of an i.ch 
deep ; and in the following fpring many of the young 
plants will appear ; though a great part often lie till 
the fccond fpring before they Jhow their Heads, it 
the feeds iti the beds (hoot early in the ipring, tney 
Ihould be hooped, and protected by mats from the 
fr«lls, which would nip them in the bud. When all 
danger from (roils is over, the mats Ihould be laid a- 
fidc till the parching beams of the iun get powerful; 
when, in the dav-time, they may be laid over the hoops 
again, to fereen the plants from injury. The mats 
Ihould be conllantly taken off every night, and the 
young plants fhould never be covered either in rainy 
or cloudy weather. During the whole fuminer, thde 
fecdlings fhould be frequently watered in dry weather, 
and the beds kept clean of weeds, See, In the autumn, 
they mud be protected from the fiofts, which often 
come early in that feafon, and would not fail to de- 
llroy their tops. The like care Ihould be continued 
all winter to defend them from tike fame enemies. In 
this fern inary they may remain, being kept clean of 
weeds and watered in dry weather, till the cud of 
June, when they (hould be taken out of their bed*, 
and planted in others at iix inches dillance. And here 
let no one (continues Hanbury) be (lartled at my re- 
commending the month of June for this work ; for l 
have found by repeated experience, that the plants 
will be then almoll certain of growing, and will con - 
tinuc their (hoots till the autumn ; whereas I have c- 
ver perceived, that many of thofe planted in March 
have frequently perifhed, and that thofe which did 
grow made hardly any (hoot that year, and (howed tht 
early figure of a Hunted tree. In June, therefore, let 
the ground be well dug, and prepared for this work ; 
and let the mould be rich and good : But the opera- 
tion of removing muff be deferred till rain comes; and 
if the feafon (hould be dry, this work may be poilpon- 
cd till the middle of July. After a (hower, therefore, 
or a night's rain, let the plants be taken out of their 
beds, and pricked out at fix inches dillance from each 
other. After this, the beds in which they arc planted 
Ihould be hooped, and covered with mats when the fun 
(hines ; but thefc mud always be taken away at night, 
as well as in rainy or cloudy weather. With thisma* 
nagement, they will have (hot to a good height by the 
autumn, and have acquired fo much Uardincfi and 
itrtiigth as to need no farther care than to be kept 
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Cemert. clear of weeds for two or three year* ; when they may 
* be planted out in place* where they are to remain, or 
fet- in the nurfery, to be trained up for large ftandards. 
The boil ftrafon for planting out thefe ilandard tree* 
is the latter end cf October, or beginning of Novem- 
ber ; and in performing that operation, the ufual rules 
mull be obfervid with care. The foil for the lote-tree 


been known to fuccced with any other perfon who tried C«*enr. 
it. Mr Anderfoo, in his cflays on agriculture, has J 

dilcuded this lubjcil at confiderablc length, and feem- 
ingly with great judgment. He is the only perfon 
we know, who ha* given any rational theory of the 
life* of lime in building, and why it comes to be the 
proper balis of all cements. His account is in fub- 


(hould be light, and in good heart ; and the iituaticn (lance as follows: 

ought to be well defended, the young (hoots being very Lime which has been flaked and mixed with fand, 
liable to be deftroyed by the winter's fro As. becomes haid and confident when dry, by a procefs 

CEMENT, in a general fenfc, any glutinous fub- finular to that which pruduces the natural Jtaltuiitct 
fiance capable of uniting and keeping thing* together in caverns. Thefe are always formed by water drup- 
m clofc cohriion. In this fenfe the word ctmmi com- ping from the roof. By feme unknown and incxpli- 
prcheiids mortar, folder, glue, life. but has been gene- cable procefs of nature, this water has diifolved in it a. 
rally retrained to the compofition* ufed for holding iinall portion of calcareous matter io a caujlic date, 
together broken glades, china, and earthen ware. For As long as the water continues covered from the air* 
this purpofc the juice of garlic i* recommended as ex- it keeps the earth diflolvcd in it j it being the natural 
ceedmgly proper, being both very ftrong, and, if the property of calcareous earths, when deprived of their* 
operation is performed with care, leaving little or no faxed air, to didohe in water. But when the (mall 
mark. Quicklime and the white of an egg mixed drop of water comes to be expofed to the air, the cal- 
together, and expeditiuudy ufed, arc alfo very proper carcous matter contained in it begins to attratt the 
for this puipofc. Hr Lewis recommend* a mixture fixable part of the atmofphcrc. In proportion a* it 
of quicklime and clieefc, in the following manner : -doc* io, it alfo begins to lVpatatc from the water, and 
“ Sweet checfc fhaved thin and ftirred with boiling to rcailumc its native form of limdlouc or marble. 


hot water, changes into a tenacious (lime which doc* 
not mingle with the water. Worked with frefh par- 
cels of hot water, and then mixed upon a hot ilone 
with a proper quantity of unllaked lime, into the con- 
fidence of a paftc, it proves a ftrong and durable ce- 
ment for wood, (lone, carthcn-ware, and glaf*. When 
thoroughly dry, which will be in two or three days, it 
is not in the lead acted upon by water. Cheefe barely 
beat with quicklime, as directed by fomc of the chc- 
mifts for luting cracked glades i* not near fo effica- 
cious.” A compofition of the drying oil of linfeed 
and white-lead is alfo ufed for the fame purpofes, but 
is greatly inferior. 

Cement in building, is ufed to denote any kind of 
mortar of a dronger kind than ordinary. The cement 
commonly ufed is of two kinds ; hot, and cold. The 
hot cement is made of rofrn, bees wax, brick-dud, and 


This procefs Mr Andcrion calls a crgjjal&zation ; and 
when the calcareous matter is perfectly cr\jlaUizc<l in 
this manner, he affirms that it is to all intents and 
purpoics lime done or marble of tike lame contiilencc as 
before: and “ in this manner (fay* he), withiu the 
memory of man, have luigc rocks of marble been form- 
ed near Matlock in Derby l hi re/* if lime in a caudio 
Hate is mixed with water, part of the lime will be dif- 
folved, and will alio begin to cryttaliiae. i'he water 
which parted with the cryilaliiaed lime, will then be- 
gin to att upon the remainder, widen it could nut dif- 
lolvc before ; and thus the procefs will continue, cither 
till the lime be all reduced to an fjfcU, or (as. be calls 
it) crjjtaiiinc date, or fomething hinders the action of 
the water upon it. It is this oryltallizatiou which is 
obierved by the workmen when a heap of lime is mix- 
ed with water, and left for fume tune to macerate. A 


chalk, boiled together. The bricks to be cemented hard crud is formed upon the furfacc, which is igno- 
arc heated, and ruhbed one npon another, with cement rantly called frojimg , though it talus place in lu miner 
bet ween them. The ' cold cement is that above de- as well as in winter. If therefore the hardnch of the 


feribed for cementing china, life. which i* fometimes, lime, or its becoming a cement, depends cutircly oa 
though rarely, employed in building. the formation of ilscryiials, it is evident, tiiat the per- 

The ruins of the ancient Roman building* are found fection of the cement mult depend on the perfection 
to cohere fo dronglv, that mod people have imagined of the cry dais, and the hardneis of the matter* which 
The ancient* were acquainted with fume kind of mor- arc entangled among them. The additional lubltaocc* 
tar, which, in companion of ours, might jullty be call- ufed in making of mortar, luch as fand, brick-dud, or 
ed cement ; and that to our want of knowledge of the the like, according to Mr Anderlun, ierve only for a 
materials they ufed, is owing the great inferiority of purpofe fimilar to what is ant were d by llicks put into 
modem buildings in their durability. In 1770, one a veil'd full of any falinc lolution, namely, to afford the 
M. Loriot, a Frenchman, pretended to have difeover- cryllal* an opportunity of (aliening therolclvc* upon it. 
ed the fecret of the ancient cement, which, according If therefore tlu: matter imerpofed between the cryilal* 
to him, was no more thjui a mixture of powdered quick- of the lime is of a friable, buttle nature, luch as brick 
Ume with lime which had been long flaked and kept dud or chalk, the mortar will be of a weak and imper- 
tinder water. The fluked lime was tirit to be made fett kind ; but when tiic particles arc hard, angular, 
up with fand, earth, brick-dad, life, into mortar after and very difficidt to be broken, fuch as thole ot river 
the common method, and then about a third part of or pit-land,, the mortar turns out exceedingly good 
quick-lime in powder was added to the mixture. This aud ilroug. bea-kmd is found, to be an improper ma- 
produced an almofk indauuneous petiification, lbmc- tcu.il for mortar, which Mr Andcrlon alert be* to its 
thing like what is called \\\c jetting of alabafter, but in a being lefs angular than the other kinds. That the 
much dronger degree; and was poflefled of many won- cryilalliz-ation may be the more perfect, he alfo rtcora- 
derfui qualities nccdlcis hereto relate, feeing it ha* never ictud* a large quantity of water, that the ingredients 
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^ jxrrfe&ly mixed together, and that the drying be as 
1 » " How as poHibtc. An attention to thefe circuinuauce*, 

he think*, would make the buildings of the moderns 
equally dutablc with thole of the ancients ; and from 
what remains of the ancient Roman works, he thinks 
a very llrung proof of his hypothecs might be adduced. 
The great thick nefs of their walls neccffarily required 
a vail length of time to dry. The middle of them 
v as coropofcd of pebbles thrown in at random, and 
which have evidenlly had mortar fo thiu as to be pour- 
ed in among them. By tins means, a great quantity 
of the lime would be diffolved, and the ciyll.il lization 
performed in the moll perfect manner ; and the inde- 
fatigable pains and perfeverance for which the Romans 
were fo remarkable in all their undertakings, leave no 
room to doubt that they would take care to have the 
• ingredients mixed together as well as poffible. The 
coniVqucncc of all this is, that the buildings formed in 
this manner arc all as linn as if cut out of a folid rock ; 
the mortar being equally hard, if not more fo, than 
the done 8 thnnfclvcs. 

Ni'twithllanding the bad fuccefs of thofc who have 
attempted to repeat M. JLoriot’n experiments, how- 
ever, l)r Black informs us, that a cement of this kind 
is certainly practicable. It is done, lie fays, by pow- 
dering the lime while hot from the kiln, and throwing 
it into a thin paile of land and water ; which, not fla- 
king immediately, abforbs the water from the mortar 
by degrees, and forms a very hard tnafs. “ It is plain 
(he adds) that the ftrength of this mortar depends on 
uiing the lime hot or frclh from the kiln.'* 

By mixing togcilicr gypfum and quick-lime, and 
then adding water, we may form a cement of tolerable 
hardnefs, and which apparently might be ufed to ad- 
vantage in making troughs fur holding water, or lining 
fmall canals for it to run in. Mr YVicgleb fays, that 
a good mortar or cement, which will not crack, may be 
obtained by mixing three parts of a thin magma of 
linked lime with one of powdered gypfum ; but adds, 
that it is ufed only in a dry liluation. A mixture of 
tarras with flaked lime acquire* in time a Honey hard- 
utfs, and may be ufed for preventing water from en- 
tering. Bee MoiTAt and Stucco. 

Cement, among engravers, jewellers, t $c. is the 
* See the fame with the hot cement ufed in building * ; and is 
foregoing ufed for keeping the metals to be engraven dim to the 
article. block, andaifo for filling up what is to be chiiTeicd. 

Cement, in chemiiiry, is ufed to lignify all thofe 
powders and pailcs with wrhich any body is fur- 
rounded in pots or crucibles, and which are capable by 
the help of fire of producing changes upon that body. 
They arc made of various materials ; and are ufed for 
different purpofes, as for parting gold from diver, con- 
verting iron into lied, copper into brats : and by ce- 
mentation more confider.tble changes can be effected 
upon bodies, than by applying to them liquids of any 
kind ; kccaufe the active matters are then iu a date 
of vapour, and alMed by a very considerable degree of 
heat. 

Cfmunt which mmily harden* in Water. This is de- 
feribed in the poilhumous works of Mr Hooke, and 
is recommended for gilding live craw-fifh, carps, &V. 
without injuring the dlh. The cement for this pur- 
pofc is prepared, by putting fotne Burgundy pitch in- 
to a new earthen pot, and wanning the vctftl till it re- 


ceives lo much of the pitch as will flick round it} then Cmmi* 
lire wing fume finely powdered amber over the pilch s 
when grow ing cold, adding a mixture of three pounds ( 
of haloed oil, and one of oil of turpcntjuc, covering 
the vcffcl and boiling them for an hour over a gen lie 
fire, and grinding the mixture as it is wanted with as 
much puinicc-ftonc iu due powder as will reduce it to 
the confidence of paint. The dlh being wiped dry* 
the mixture is fpread upon it ; and the gold leaf bciug 
then laid on, the dlh may be immediately put into 
water again, without any danger of the gold coming 
off, for the matter quickly glows hard in the water. 

CViWE.v T-Pott) are thole earthen pots ufed in titc ce- 
mentation oi metals. 

CEMENTATION, the acl of corroding or other- 
wife changing a metal by means of a Cement. 

CEMETERY ( x*o***v* p», from to ‘ ' Jie ep 

a place let apart or conlecraled for the burial of the 
dead. 

Anciently none were buritd in churcbcs or church- 
yards : it was even unlawful to inter iu cities, and the 
cemeteries were without the walls. Among the pri- 
mitive Chrilbans thele were held in great veneration. 

It even appears fiom Eufcbius and Tcrtullian, that, in 
the early ages, they affcmblcd for diviue worlhip iu die 
cemeteries. Valerian deems to have coutifcated the ce- 
meteries and other places of diviue worlhip, but they 
were rdtared again by Oallicuus. As the martyrs 
were buried iu thefe places, the Chrillians cliofe tJictn 
fuv building churches on, wheu Couliaiiliuc ciUbiilhtd 
their religion ; and hence fomc derive the rule whuh 
llill obtains in the church of Rome, never to con fecrute 
an altar without putting under it the relics of fume 
faint. The practice of conlccratiug cemeteries is of 
fomc antiquity. The biihop walked round it in pro- 
ccfiion, with the croxicr or palloral llaff in hit hand, 
the holy water-pot being carried before, out of which 
the afpcrluws were made. 

CENCHRUS, in botany: A genus of the monaecia 
order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of planu ; and 
in the natural method ranking tinder the 4-th order. 
Granting. The involucrum is luci mated, and cchiqa- 
ted, or befet with fmall prickles, and bitiotou*. The 
calyx is a bitiorous glume, with one fiorct-inalc, and the 
other hermaphrodite. The hcrmaprodite corolla it a 
pointlcfs glume j there are three itamina ; one Iced : 
the male corolla a pointlcfs glume; with three llaniina. 

CENEGILD, au the Saxon Antiquities, an expia- 
tory multi, paid by one who had killed a man, to the 
kindred of the dcccafcd. The word is compounded 
of the .Saxon tinne , i. c. cognatio, “ relation”, and giid t 
jolutio , “ payment'’. 

CENOBITE. Bee Coenobite. 

CENOTAPH, in antiquity, an empty tomb, creel- 
ed by way of honour to the deccafcd. It isdiilinguilh- 
cd from a fepulchre, in which a cofiin was depulited. 

Oi thefe there were two forts ; one for thole who 
had, and another for thofe who had not, been honour- 
ed with iuneral rites in another place. 

The fign whereby bouurary iepukhres were di'tia- 
guilhcd from others, was commonly the wreck of a 
blip, to denote the dcccalc of tlie perfon in fomc fo- 
reign country. 

CENSER, in antiquity, a vafe containing inccnfe 
to be ufed iu iacrificcs. Center is chiefly ufed m fpeak- 
1 ing 
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(Vila j'jjg of the Jewilh worfhtp. Among the Greeks and 
Crrfor it is more frequently called thwibulum, JwC***- 

. r* t and aerrra. 

The Jewith cenfer was a fmall fort of chafing-difh, 
covered with a dome, and fufpended by a chain. Jo- 
fcphiis tells ur, that Solomon made twenty thoufand 
gold centers for the temple of Jcrnfclcm, to offer per- 
fumes in, and fifty thousand others to ca^ry fire in. 

CENSIO, in antiquity, the act or office of thcccn- 
for. See Cmtui. 

Cetifto included both the rating or valuing a man's 
cilate, and the impaling mulcts and penalties. 

('.Fssio haJlnritK a pimifhment inflicted on a Roman 
foklicr for fome offence, as la/jncfs or luxury, where- 
by his kafla or fpear was taken from him, and confe- 
quentlv bis v\»ees and hopes of preferment Hopped. 

CLNSITUS, a perfon tented, or entered in the 
err. lin'd tables. See Census. 

In an ancient monument found at Ancyra, con- 
taining the actions of the emperor Otftavius, we read, 

Quo hiflro civ.um Ram<invrum 
Crnfita funt capita quadrant r 
Ctn/uin nuliia C2 * fexaginta trid. 

Csnmtus is ab‘o ilfcd in the civil law for a fervik 
fort of tenant, who pays capitation to his lord for the 
land he holds of him, and is entered as fuch in the 
lord’s rent-roll. In which fenfe, the vrord amounts to 
the fame with capite nnfus, or capita cenjunt. See Ca* 
UTR Cenfi. 

CENSOR, (from cerferr to 44 fee*' or ** perceive*’^, 
one o f the prime magitlratc* in ancient Rome.— Their 
bulinefs was to rcgilter the effects of the Roman citi- 
Xtns, to impofc taxes in proportion to what each man 
poffeffed, and to take cognisance or infpc&*on of the 
manners of the citizens. In confequence of this tail 
part of their office, they had a power to cenfure vice 
or immorality by inflicting fomc public mark of igno- 
miny on the offender. They had even a power to 
create the princeps fmafut, and to expel from the te- 
nate fuch as they deemed unworthy of that office. 
This power they fometimes excrcifed without fuffi- 
cient grounds ; and therefore a law was at length 
pafted, that no fenator fhould be degraded or difgra- 
ced in any manner, until he had been formally a ceu- 
fed and found guilty by both the cenfors. It was allb 
a part of the cenforian jurtfdidlion, to fill up the va- 
cancies in the fenate, upon any remarkable deficiency 
in their number ; to let out to farm all the lands, re- 
venues, and cuftoms, of the republic ; and to contrael 
with artificers for the charge of building and repairing 
all the public works and edifices both in Rome and 
the colonies of Italy. In all parts of their office, how- 
ever, they were fubjcA to the jurifdi&ton of the peo- 
ple ; and an appeal always lay from the fentcnce of the 
eenfors to that of an affcmblr of the people. 

The firft two cenfors were created in the year of 
Rome 3 it, upon the tenate’s obterving that the con- 
fute were fo much taken up with war, as not to have 
time to look into other matte rs. The office continued 
fo the time of the emperors, who affumed the cenfo- 
rial power, calling themfelves morvm prdfnli / though 
Vefpafmn and his fons took the title of cenfors. l)e- 
cius attempted to nftore tlic dignity to a particular 


magiftnite, After this wc hear no more of it, till Center 
Contlantine’s time, who made his brother center, and , & 
he teems to have been the Uft that enjoyed the uliice. c! ' 

The office of ccufor was fo confiderable, tluit for a V T ' 

long time noue afpired to it till they had paifed all 
the relt ; fo that it was thought furpiihag that Cruffui 
Ihould be admitted cenfor, without having been either 
conful or prstur. At firlt the cenfors enjoyed their 
dignity for five years, but in 420 the dictator Maine r- 
tiuus made a law reitraining it to a year and an half, 
which was afterwards obferved very ttri&ly. At firtt 
one of the cenfors was cktted out of a patrician, and 
the other out of a plebeian family ; and upon the 
death of cither, the other wan difeharged from hit of- 
fice, and two new ones elected, but not till the uext 
lud rum. In the year of Rome 62a, both cenfors were 
chute n from among the plebeians ; and after that time 
the office was fhaicd between the fcualc and people. 

— After their election in the Comilia Ccntunaha, ihe 
cenfors proceeded to the capitol, where they took an 
oath not to manage either by favour or diiaOeCtiou, 
but to a<Sl equitably and impartially throughout the 
whole courfc of their adminiiLratioa. 

The republic of Venice It til has a cenfor of the 
manners of their people, whole office lalU hx months- 

Cfxsoxs of Books, are a body of doctors or others 
cftablilhcd in diver* countries, to examine all books- 
before they go to the profs, and to fee they contain 
nothing contrary to faith and good manner*. 

At Earis, the faculty of theology claim this privi- 
lege, as granted to them by the pope; but, in 1624, 
new commiffions of four doctors were created, by let- 
ters-patent, the foie centers of all books, aud aniwer- 
ab!e for every thing contained therein. 

In England, we had formerly an officer of this kind,, 
under tire title of licenfcr of the prefs : but, iincc the 
revolution, our prefs has been laul under no luch re- 
ftraint. 

CENSORINUS, a celebrated writer in the third 
century, well known by his treatife Dr Die Nataiu 
This treatife, which was written about the year 23H, 

Gerard Voffitls calls a little book of gold ; and de- 
clares it to be a molt learned work of the higheit ufe 
and importance to chronotogcre, fmc< it conue&a and 
dcUrmines, with great exattncii, fome of the princi- 
pal acras in pagan hitiory. It was printed at Cam- 
bridge, with the notes of Lindcnbrokius, in 1695. 

CENSURE, a judgment which condemns fomc 
hook, perfon, or action, or, more particularly, a repri- 
mand from a fuperior. Ecclcfiailical cenfurcs ore pe- 
nalties by which, for fomc remarkable mifbehaviour, 

Chrillians are deprived of the communion of the church, 
or prohibited to execute the faccrdotal office. 

CENSUS, in Roman antiquity, an authentic decla- 
ration made before the cenfors, by the fevcral lubjeCts 
of the empire, of their rvfpcCtivc names and places of 
abode. This declaration was regiftered by the cen- 
fors ; and contained an enumeration, in writing, of all 
the cilate*, lands, and inheritances they poffeffed; their 
quantity, quality, place, wi\cs, children, domciiics, 
tenants, ilavcs. In the provinces the ccnius fsrved not 
only to difeover the fubilancc of each perfon, but 
where, and in what manner and proportion, taxes 
might be beft imputed. The ccnfus at Home is common- 
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Cenfu«, Jy thought to have been held every five years ; but Dr 
cnt Middleton hath (ho«m, tliat both cenfus and luftrutn 
were held irregularly and uncertainly at various inter- 
val*. The cenfus was an excellent expedient for dif- 
covering the ftrength of the (late : for by it they dif- 
covered the numlwr of the citizens, how many were 
fit for war, and how many for offices of other kinds ; 
how much each was able to pay of taxes, (S?c. It 
went through all ranktf of people, though under differ- 
ent names : that of the common people was called 
cenfus ; that of the knights, cenfus^ ncenfio f recognitio { 
that of the fenator*, leBio, releStto . — Hence alfo ctnfut 
came to fignify a per ion who had made finch a declara- 
tion ; in which fenfc it was oppofed to mcenfus , a per- 
fon who had not given in hri clUte, or name, to be 
rcgillcred. 

The cenfus, nccosding to Salmafius, was peculiar to 
•the city of Rome. That in the provinces was proper- 
ly called profejfio and But this dillintlion is 

not every where obferved by the ancients themfelves. 

Census was alfo ufed for the book or regiftcr where- 
in the profeffions of the people were entered; In which 
fenfc, the cenfus was frequently cited and appealed to, 
as evidence in the courts of jultice. 

Census is alfo ufed to denote a man’s whole fub- 
llancc or eftnte. 

Census Senatorw* the patrimony of a fenator, which 
was limited to a certain value ; being at firil rated at 
eight hundred thoufand fcllerccs, but afterwards, un- 
der Auguftus, enlarged to twelve hundred thoufand. 

Census Equtfhr, theeftate or patrimony of a knight, 
rated at four hundred thoufand fcftcrccs, which was 
required to quality a perfon for that order, and with- 
out which no virtue or merit was available. 

Census was alfo ufed for a perfon worth an hun- 
dred thoufand feftcrces, or who was entered as fuch in 
the cenfual tables, on his own declaration. In which 
fenfc, cenfus amounts to the fame with dqfaus, or a 
man of the firil clafs ; though Gtllius limits the ellatc 
of thofe of this clafs to an hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand afles. By the Voconian law, no cenfus was 
allowed to give by his will above a fouith part of w hat 
he was worth to a woman. 

Census was alfo ufed to denote a tax or tribute im- 
pofed on perfons, and called alfo capitation. See La- 
nr* Cenjt. 

Census Dom'mUatuj , in writers of the lower age, 
denotes a rent due to the lord. 

Census Duplicates , a double rent or tax, paid by 
vafTals to their lord on extraordinary or urgent occa- 
fiona; as expeditions to the Holy Land, &c. 

Census Ecdrfue Roman*, was an annual contribution 
voluntarily paid to the fee of Rome by the fevcral 
princes of Europe. 

CENT, fignifies properly an hundred, being an a- 
hridgement of the word centum ; but is often ufed in 
commerce to exprefs the profit or lofs arifing from the 
file of any commodity : io that when w e fay there is 
10 per cent, profit, or IO per cent, lofs, upon any mer- 
chandize that ha* been fold, it is to he underilood, that 
the feller has either gained or loll ten pounds on every 
hundred pounds of the price at which he bought that 
merchandize ; which is -fV of profit, or rj of lofs, up- 
the total of the file. 

N°68. 
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CENTAUREA, in botany ; A genus of the poly- Cmtm n 
gamia fruilanea order, belonging to the fyngendia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compofit*. The receptacle is brillly j 
the pappus fimplc; the corollulee of the radius funncl- 
fitaped, longer than thofe of the diik, and irregular. 

CENTAUR, in ailronomy, a part or moiety of a 
fouthern conftdlation, in form half-man half-horfe; 
ufuaHy joined with the wolf. The word comes from 
«i travf. , formed of «'»▼**, pun go ; and wfN, bull} q. d. 
bull-pricker. The liars of this confieliation, in Ptole- 
my’s Catalogue arc 37 ; in Tycho’s 4; and in the 
Britannic Catalogue, with Sharp’* Appendix, 35. 

CENTAURS, in mythology, a kind of fabulous 
moniters, half men and half horfes. — The poets pre- 
tend that the centaurs were the fons of Ixion and a 
cloud ; the rcafon of which fancy is, that they retired 
to a caflle culled which fignifies a “ cloud.” — 

This fable is differently interpreted : forne will have 
the centaurs to have been a body of Ihcphcrds and 
herdfincn, rich in cattle, who inhabited the mountains 
of Arcadia, and to whom is attributed the invention 
of bucolic poetry. Palxphaetus, in his book of incrc- 
dibits, relates, that under the reign of Ixion, king of 
•Thcllaly, a herd ol bulls on mount Thefialy run mad, 
and ravaged the whole country, rendering the moun- 
tains inaccefliblc ; that feme young men who had 
found the art of taming and mounting horfis, under- 
took to clear the mountains of thefc animals wiiich 
they pin fued on horfcback, and thence obtained the 
appellation of Centaurs. This fucccfs rendering them 
infolcnt, they infultcd the Lap it hie, a fieople of Thcf- 
falv : and becaufe when attacked they fled with great 
rapidity, it was fuppofed they were half borfes and 
half men. — The Centaurs in reality wcie a tribe of 
Lapithx, who inhabited the city Pelethronium adjoin- 
ing to mount Peiioii, and firil invented the art of 
breaking borfes, as is intimated by Virgil. 

CKNTAUREA, create* centaury: A genus 
of the polygamia fruilanea order, belonging to the fyn- 
genclia clals of plants ; and iu the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compjit *. The recep- 
tacle is brillly, the pappus fimplc, the coroll ulae of the 
radius fimnel-fiiaped, longer than thofe of the dilk, and 
irregular There arc 61 fpccics. The rout of one of 
them ca Wt&glajhfaGa, is an aitide iu the materia medi- 
ca. It has a rough, fomewhat acrid tallc, and abounds 
with a red vifeid juice. Its rough taile has gained it 
fume cileem as an aitringent; its acrimony as an ape- 
rient ; and its glutinous quality as a vulnerary : but 
the prefent practice takes very little notice of it in any 
intention. Another of the fpecies is the cyanus or 
blue bottle, wh ch grows commonly among corn. 

The ex prefled juice of this flower Rains linen of a 
beautiful blue colour, hut is not permanent. Mr Boyle 
fays, that the juice of the inner petals, with a little alum, 
makes a beautiful permanent colour, equal to ultrama- 
rine. 

EeJJer Cestaukt. See Gentiana.” 

CENTELLA, in botany: A genus of the tetran- 
dria order, belonging to the moncecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the nth or- 
der, Sarmentaces . The male invulucrum is tetraphyl- 
lous and quinqueflorous, with four petals j the femak 
5 in- 
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involuerum is diphyllous and cniflormu ; the petals 
*i* four; the germen inferior? two flyle* ; and a bilocu- 
Ccrstjloqi.i kr feed-cafe. ^ ^ 

um. CENTENARIUS, or Cfktfmario, in the middle 
v~~— age, an officer who had the government or command, 
with the adminirtration of jufticc, in,a village. The 
centenarii at well as v’enrii were under the jurifdic- 
tion and command of the court. We find them among 
the Franks, Germans, I.omhards, Goths, '&c. 

Cektenariu* was alio ufed for an officer who had 
the command of too men ; moil frequently called a 
Centurion. 

Crs ten Akins, in monafteries, was an officer who 
had the command of ico monks. 

CENTEN 1 NUM ovum, among naturalifts, de- 
notes a fort of hen’ii egg much ftnaller than ordinary', 
vulgarly called a cock's egg ; from which it has been 
fabuloufly held that the cockatrice orbafililk is produ- 
ced. The name is taken from an opinion, that thefc 
are the laft eggs which hens lay, having laid roo be- 
fore ; whence ceMeninutn, q. d. the hundredth egg. — 
Thefc eggs have no yolks, but in other refpefts dif- 
fer not from common ones ; having the albumen, cha- 
lazes, membranes. See. in common with others. In 
the place of the yolk is found a little body like a fer- 
pent coiled up, which duuhtlefs gave rife to the fable 
of the bafililk’s origin from thence. Their origin is 
with probability aferibed by Hervey to this, that the 
yolks in the vitclhry of the hen arc cxhaultcd before 
the albumina. 

CENTER, or Centre, in a general fenfe, fignifics 
a point equally diftant from the extremities of a line, 
figure, or body. The word is formed from the Greek 
"►rs’*, a point. 

CsKrt k of Gravity, in mechanics, that point about 
which all the parts of a body do in any fituation ex- 
actly balance each other. 

Ckstf.* of Motion, that point which remains at reft, 
while all the other parts of a body move about it. 

CshTFk of a Sphere, a point in the middle, from 
which all lines drawn to the furface are equal. 

Hermes Trifmegiftu* defines God an intellc&ual 
fphere, whofc center is every where, and circumference 
no where. 

CENTESIMA usura, that wherein the intereft in 
an hundred months became equal to the princi|>al ; i* e. 
where the money' is laid out at one percent, per month; 
unlwering to what in our ftyle would be called 12 per 
cent, for the Romans reckoned their intereft not by the 
y r rar, but by the month. 

CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of military 
punifhment, in cafes of defertion, mutiny, and the like, 
when only every hundredth man is executed. 

CENTILOQUIUM, denotes a colled ion of 100 
'fenterfcct, opinions, cr fayings. 

The centiloquium of Hertncs, contains ICO apho- 
rifms, or attrological fcatcnces, fuppofed to have been 
written by forre Arab, falfriy fathered on Hermes 
Triftnegittus. It is only extant in Litin, in which it 
has fcvenil times been printed. — The centiloquium of 
Ptolomy is a famous attrological piece, frequently con- 
founded with the former, contiftiog likewife of too 
firntcnccs, or dndrincs, divided into fhort apborifms, 
iutitled alfo in Greek as being the fruit or rc- 
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fult of the former writings of that celebrated attrono- Ceatipes 
mer, vet. his quadripartitvm and a/magrftutn ; or lather, 
by rcafon that herein is fhown the ufe of attrological . 
calculations. 

CENTIPES, in zoology. See Scolopendra. 

CENTIPED worm, a term ufed for fuch worms 
as have a great mviy feet, though the number doe* 
not amount to too, as the term feems to import.— 

M. Maloet relate* the hittory of a man, who, for 
three years, had a violent pain in the lower part of 
the forehead near the root of the nofe ; at length he 
felt an itching, and afterwards fomething moving with- 
in his nottril, which he brought away with his finger; 
it was a worm of the centiped kind, an inch and an 
half long, which run fwiftly. It lived five or fix days 
among tobacco. The patient was free of his pain c- 
ver after. Mr|Littrc mentioned a like cafe in 1708, 
of a larger centiped voided at the noife, after it had 
thrown the woman, in whofc frontal finus it was, into 
convulfions, and had almott deprived her of her rca- 
fon. 

CENTLIVRE (Sufanna), a celebrated comic wri- 
ter, was the daughter of Mr Freeman of llolbeacb, 
in Lincolnfhirc ; and had fuch an early turn for poe- 
try, that it is faid Ihc wrote a fong before file was 
feven years old. Before die was twelve years of age, 

Ihc could not only read M^liere in French, but enter 
into the fpirit of all the chara&ers. Her father dying, 
left her to the care of a ftep-mother; whofe treatment 
not being agreeable to her, fhe determined, though al- 
moft dt dilute of money and cvciy other neceffary, to 
go up to London to feck a better fortune than what 
flic had hitherto experienced. As file was proceeding 
on her journey on foot, (he was met by a young gen- 
tleman from the univerfity of Cambridge, the after- 
wards well-known Anthony Hammond, F.fqj who was 
fo extremely ftruck with her youth and beauty, that 
he fell inilantly in love with her ; and inquiring into 
the particulars of her (lory, foon prevailed upon her 
unexperienced innocence to feizc on the protc&ion he 
offered her, and go with him to Cambridge. After 
fomc month* cohabitation, he perfuaded her to come 
to London ; where, in a Ihort lime, fhe was married 
to a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. But that gentleman 
not living with her above a twelvemonth, her wit and 
beauty foon procured her a fecund hulband, whofe 
name was Carrol, and who was an officer in the army; 
but he having the misfortune to be killed in a duel a- 
bout a year and an half after their marriage, fhe be- 
came a fecond time a widow. For the fake of ftipporc 
fhe now applied to her pen, and became a votary of 
the mules ; and it is under this name of Carrol that 
feme of her earlier pieces were publifhed. Her firft 
attempt was in tragedy, in a play called the Perjured 
Hujhcnd; yet her natural vivacity leading her afterwards 
to comedy, wt find but one more attempt in the buf- 
kin, among l 3 dramatic pieces which fhe afterwards 
wrote. 

In 1706, fhe wounded the heart of one Mr Jnfcph 
Centime, yeoman of the mouth, or in other words 
principal cook to her Mnjcfty, who married her ; and, 
after palling fevcral years happily together, file died 
at his houfe in Spring Garden, Charing- Croft*, in De- 
cember 1713. 
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Centner. This lady Tor many years enjoyed the intimacy and the (mail weight*. Then to have an entire centner nr C«* 
" — * — ^ elleem of the moil eminent wits of the times, via. Sir hundred weight, they add to the (64 B%) 15 they call U 

Richard Steele, Mr Rowe, Budge II, Farquh ir, Dr it, a 32/y. and a 4 lb. and weighing again & them one 

Sewell, &c. and very few authors received more tokens fmall weight, they make it equal to them, and mark it ^ ^ 

of efteem and patronage from the great With regard ( too.) This in the docimaRical, or allaying ceatoer, 

to her merit as a writer, it mail he allowed that her and is really one dram. 

plays do not abound with wit, and that the language CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly compofed of 
of them is fometimes even poor, enervate, incorre^l, verfes or paffage* promifeuoufly taken from other au- 

puerile 1 but then her plots are bufy and well conduc- thors, only difpofed in a new form and order. — Pro- 

ted, and her chara&cn in general natural and well ha Falconia 1 ms written the life of Jcfus Chrift in ccn- 

marked. tos taken from Virgih Alexander Rofs has done the 

CENTNER, or Docimastic Hundred, in metal- like in his Chriilrados, a:ui Stephen dc Pleure the 
lurry and affaving, is a weight diviliblc, hill into an Came. 


hundred, atul thence into a greater number of other 
frnaller parts ; but though the word is the fame both 
with the affayers and meUrllur^ills, yet it is to he un- 
derstood as c<prcfling a very different quantity in their 
different acceptation of it. Tire weights of the metal- 
kirgills are ealily undcrllood, as being of the common 
proport ion, hut thofe of the affayers are a thouf&nd 
times fmallcr than thefe, as the portions of metal* or 
ores examined by the affayers arc ufually very fmall. 

Tire mctallargills, who cxtntA metals out of their 
cues, ufc a weight divided into an hundred equal parts, 
each part a pound ; the whole they call a centner or 
hundred weigh } the pound is divided into thirty-two 
parts, or half ounce* : and the lialf ounce into two 
quarters of ounces, and thefe each into two drams. 

Thefe divifiom and denominations of the metallur- 
gy As are ealily underffood ; but the fame words, the’ 
thcy'are equally ufed by affayers, with them express 
very different quantities ; for as the centner of the 
metal! urgiils contains an hundred pounds, the centner 
of the affayers is really no more than one dram, to 
which the other parts are proportioned. 

As the affayers weight* arc divided into fuch an ex- 
treme degree of minute nils, and are fo very different 
from all the common weights, the affayers ufually 
Brake them them Rives in the following manner, out of 
{mail diver, or fisc folder plate*, of fuch a fire, that the 
mark of their weight, according to the divifioa of the 
dram, which is the dccmajlk or afLying centner, may 
be put upon them. They firfl take for a balk one 
weight, being about two-thirds of a common dram : 
this they mark (64#.) Then having at hand fomc 
granulated lead, walked clean, well dried, and lifted 
very fine, they put as much of it into one of the fmall 
diJhcs of a fine balance *a will equipoife the (64/L) 
as it is called, jail mentioned : then dividing this gra- 
nulated Wad into very nice halves, in the two Wales, 
after taking out the firil lilver weight, they obtain a 
perfeil equilibrium between the two fades ; they tlien 
pour the granulated lead ont of one dilh of the Rales, 
and in Head of it put in another lilver weight, which 
they make exactly equiponderant with the lead in the 
other leak, and mark it (32/A.) If thinficond weight, 
when firft put into the fcalc, exceed by much the 
weight of the lead, they take a little from it by a very 
fine file } but when it conics very near, they ufc only a 
whet fl one to wear off an extremely fmall portion at a 
time. When it is brought to be perfectly even and 
equal to the lead, they change the feales to foe that no 
mor ha* been committed, and then go on in the fame 
manner till they have made all llte diviiions, and all 
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CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain of the Ro- 
man army, who provided different forts of ft off called 
ccntnncs, made ufe of to quench the fire which the 
enemies engines threw into the camp. 

Thefe ccntonarii kept with the carpenters and other 
officers of artillery. 

CENTRAL forces, the powers which caufc a 
moving body to tend towards, or recede from, the 
center of motion. See Mechanics. 

CfstkAL Rule, a rule difeovered by Mr Thomas 
Baker, whereby to find the centre of a circle defigned 
to cut the parabola in as many points as an equation 
to be conilru&*d hath real roots. Its principal ufe 
is in the confbruetion of equations, and he hath applied 
it with good fuccefs as hr as biquadratics. 

Tlic central rule is chiefly founded ou this property 
of the parabola, that, if a line be inferibed in that 
curve perpendicular to any diameter, a re&angle 
formed of the ferments of the infeript is equal to the 
rectangle of the intercepted diameter and parameter of 
the axis. 

The central rule has the advantage over Cartes and 
De Latcrr's methods of conffru£ting equations, in 
that both thefe are fubjeft to the trouble of preparing 
the equation by taking away the fccond terra. 

CENTRIFUGAL force, that force by which all 
bodice that move round any other body in a curve en- 
deavour to fly off from the axis of their motion in % 
tangent to the periphery of the curve, and that in 
cvf ry part of it. See Mechanics. 

C tnmruo a l- M achine, a very curious machine, in- 
vented by Mr Erfkinc, for railing water by means of 
a centrifugal force combined with the preffure of the 
atmofphrrr. 

It confiils of a large tube of copper, tsfe. in the for* 
of a ends, which is pbeed perpendicular is the water, 
and refts at the bottom oq a pivot. At the upper 
part of the tube is a horizontal cog-wheel, which 
touches the cogs of another in a vertical petition ; fo 
that by the hrlp of a double winch, the whole ma- 
chine is moved round with very great velocity. 

Near the bottom of the per(>endicular pait of the 
tube ii a valve opening upwards ; and near the two 
extremities, but on the contrary fades of the arms, or 
crofs pert of the tube, arc two other solves opening 
outward*. Thefe two valves are, by the affiilancc 
of (priRgq kept ihut till the machine is put in motion, 
when the centrifugal velocity of the water forces 
them open, and difehargrs it fell into a cillcm or refer- 
voir placed there for that purpofe. 

On the upper part of the arms are two holes* which 
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Centrif are clofcd by pieces fcrewiog into the metal of the force of the lead would in fome meafure aft the 

g» ( tube. Before the machine cau work, tbefi; holes mull of a fly. Cenrurini. 

and W ater poured in through them, till CENTRIPETAL force, that force by which a \ 

the whole tube be full : by this means all the air will body is every where impelled, or any how tends, to* 
be forced out of the machine, and the water fupport- wards i'orae point as a centre. See Mechanics. 
cd in the tube by means of the valve at the bottom. CENTRISCU 3 , in ichthyology, a' genus of hflies 

The tube being thus titled with water, and the belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. The head 
holes clofcd by their ferew caps, it is turned round by gradually ends in a narrow faout, the aperture is broad 
means of the winch, when the water in the arms of and flat 1 the belly is cariiwited ; and the belly-fins u- 
the tube acquires a centrifugal force, opens the valves uited. There are two fpecics, tvs. 1. The feutatua 
near the extremities of the arms and flits out with a has its back covered with a fmaoth bony (hell, which 
velocity nearly equal to that of the extremities of the ends in a flut'p fpine under which is the tail; but the 
faid anna. back (ins are between the tail and the (pine. It is a 

The above defcription will be very eaftly urd'-rflood native of the Kafl Indies. J. The fcolopax has a rough 
by the figure we have added on Plate CXXXVI. feabrnus body, and 1 fttaight extended tail. It has 
which is a perfpe^ive view of the centrifugal machine, two belly-fins, with four rays in each, and has no teeth, 
ere&rd onboard a (hip. ABC is the copper tu'»e. It is found in the Mediterranean. 

D, a horizontal cog-whecl, furniffted with twelve cogs. CENTRONIA, in natural hiftorv, a name by which 

E, a vertical cog-wheel, furnilhed with thirty-fix cogs, the echini matini have been lately dillinguifhrd. l)r 

F, F, the double winch, o, the valve near the bot- Hill makes them a diflinlt clafs of animals living under 
tom of the tube, h, i t the two pivots on which the the defence of (belly coverings formed of one piece, 
machine turns, r, one of the valves in the crofs -piece ; and funiiflied with a vaft number of fpines moveable at 
the other at </, can tint be (cen m this figure, biing on the creature’s [detfure. 

the other fide of the tube, e, t , the two holes through CENTUMCELLiE, (anc. gcog. ), Trajan’s villa 
which the water is pouted into the machine. GH, the in Tutcany, on the coaft, three miles from Algae ; with 
eiftern or rtfervoir. 1 , 1 , part of the (hip's deck, an excellent port, called Trejaniu Portus t (Ptolemy) ; 

The diftance between the two valvt-p, e, r/, is fix feet, and a factitious illand at the mouth of the poit, made 
The diameter of thefc valves is about three inches; with a huge block of (lone, on which two turrets rofe, 
and that of the perpendicular tube about (even inches with two entrances into the bcifon ot harbour, Kutilius. 

If wc fuppofc the men who woik the machines can Now Civita Neecb'ut. E. Long. !2. 30. N. Lat. 42. 
turn the winch round in three feconds, the machine CENTUMV 1 RI, in Roman antiquity, judges ap- 
will move round i>s axis in one fecond 5 and confe- pointed to decide common caufcs among the people : 
quctitly each extremity of the arms will move with a they were chofen, three out of each tribe ; and though 
velocity of 1 8.8 feet in a fecond. Ti. .'refore a column five more than an hundred, were ncvcrthelcfa called 
of water of three inches diameter will iffue through centumvlti, from the round number centum, an hundred, 
each of the valves with a velocity of 18.8 feet in a fe- CENTUNCULUS, in botany: A genus of the 
cond: but the area of the aperture of each of the valves monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandna clafs of 
is 7.14 inches; which being multiplied by the velocity plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
in inchrs= 225.6, gives 1610.784 cubic inches, the 20th order, Rdace*> The calyx is quadrifid; the 
quantity of water discharged thru ugh one of the aper- corolla quadrifid, and patent ; the (lamina are fhort; 
lures in one fecond ; To that the whole quantity dif- the capfule is unilocular, cut round, or parting hori- 
chargrd in that fpacc of time through both the aper- zontally. 

lures is =322 1.5 68 inches; or 193294.08 cubic inches CENTU RION, among the Romans, an officer in 
in one minute. But 6081a cubic inches make a tun, the infantry, wd»o commanded a century, or an huu- 
beer- meafure ; confequcntly, if wc fuppofc the centri* dr ed men. 

fugal machine revolves round its axis in one fecond, it In order to hare a proper notion of the centurions, 
will raife nearly 3 tuns 44 gallons in one minute : but it muft be remembered, that every one of the thirty 
this velocity is certainly too great, at lead to be held ramipuli * in a legion was divided into two ortftnes , or * See Mo- 
tor any conliderable lime ; fo that, when this and o- ranks ; and confequcntly the three bodies of the ha- 
thcr deficiencies in the machine arc allowed for, two (lati, p rind pen, and triarii, into 20 orders a piece, us 
tuns is nearly the quantity that can be railed by it in into 10 manipuli. Now, every raanipulus was allowed 
one minute. two centurions, or captains, one to each order or cen- 

It will perhaps be unneceffary to obferve, that as tury : and, to determine the point of priority between 
the water is forced up the perpendicular tube by the them, they were created at two different cle&ions. 
p re flu re of the atmofphere, this machine cannot raife The 30 who were made full always took the precedency 
water above 3* feet high. of their fellows ; and therefore commanded the right- 

An attempt was made to fubilitute this machine in hand orders, as the others did the left. The triarii, 
place of the pumps commonly nfed on (hip-board, but or pi/an i, fo called from their weapon th c pi /uni, being 
the labour of working was found to be fo great as to ellcemed the moll honourable, had their ccntnrions e- 
rerder the machine inferior to the chain-pump. A le&cd rtrll, next to them the principes, and afterwards 
confiderablc improvement, we apprehend, would be, to the haftati ; whence they were called primus et fatnsJms 
load with a weight of lead the ends of the tubes thro* pilot , primus et famulus pr incept , primus el faun Jus hajht - 
which the water ifluts, which would make the machine ‘ tut ; and fo on. Here it may be obfcrvrd, that primi 
turn with a great deal more cafe, as the centrifugal or dir (j is fumuimes ufed-in hiffoiians for the cent u- 
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Centurion nons of thefe orders ; and the centurions arc fomc- the time of our Savioui’s incarnation : in which fenfc Cat** 
Century frincipes ordir.un, and principes ccnlurhaum. we fay the full century, the fccond century, £sV. 

— v - We may take notice too what a huge field there lay CbSTVRins of Magd:burg % a famous cccli lialtical hi- , 
for promotion : fir ft through all the ordcis of the ha- ftoiy, ranged into 13 centuries, carried down to the 
ilati ; then quite through the piincipes ; and after wards year 1298, compiled by icvcral hundred protriltnt* of 
from the la II order of the triarii to the ptimipilus, the ^lagdebutg, the chief of whom was Flaous Illyricus, 
moll honourable of the centurions, and who defervea CENTUSSIS, in Roman antiquity, a coin contain* 
to be particularly deferibed. This officer, betides his ing 100 alTes. 

title of primipilu#, went under the fcvcral titles of dux CENTZONTLI, in ornithology, tbc Mexican 
legionu, prsftfluj legionis, primus centurionum, and pri/nuj name of the Turduj polrgkttui, See PuRDt'S. 
ttniurios and was the firll centurion of the triaiii in CEODES, in botany : A genus of the dioccia or* 
every legion. He prefided over all the other centu- der, belonging to the polvgainu dal’s of plants. There 
rions, and generally gave the woid of command by or- is no calyx ; the corolla is monopetalous, with a Ihort 
dcr of the tribunes. Be Tides this, he had tlie care of turbinated tube; the llamiua arc tea tubulated hk* 
the eagle, or chief ftandard, of the legion : hence, xnents ; the anther* roundifln 

aquil* pr*ejfc % is to bear the dignity of piimipilua; CEO RLE S, the name of one of the dalles or or* 
and hcncc aqulfa is taken by Pliny lor the faid office, ders into which the people were dtllinguifhcd among 
Nor was this Itation only lionomable, but very profit- the Anglo-Saxons. The ccorles, who were perfuns 
able too : for he had a fpecial (lipcad allowed him, pro*. completely free, and deicendcd from along race-of 
bably as much as a knight’s dlute ; and, when he left freemen, coniiitutcd a middle clafs between the la- 
th at charge, was reputed equal to the members of the burners and mechanic* (who were generally Haves, or 
cqudlriau order, bearing the title of prinlpibniuj, in dcfccndcd from Have*) on the one hand, and the no* 
the fame manner as thofe who had difehargrd the bility on the oLher. They might go whtre they pUa* 
grcatcfl civil offices were ftylcd ever after, eorfuLua, fed, and purine any way of life that was mott agreeable 
< enferii , if? c. to theif humour; but fo many of them applied to a* 

CENTURIPiE, CtsTORiPA, or Cekturire, grieukurc, and farming the land* of the nobility, that 
(anc. geog. ), a town in the fouth-weft of the territory a ceorl was the molt common name for a buibaruhiua 
of Etna, on the river Cyamaforus: Now Ccntarli, or or farmer in the Anglo-Saxon times. Thcfe ccoth* 
Centurippi. It was a dcmocratical city, which, like however, feem in general to have been a kind of gentlr* 
Syracufe, received its liberty from Timoleon. Its in- men formers; and if any one of them profpered fo 
habitants cultivated the fine arts, particularly fculpturc well as to acquire the pruperly of five hydes of land, 
and engraving. In digging for the remains of antiqui- upon which he had a church, a kitchen, a bcll-houie, 
tics, cameos are no where found in fuch abundance as and great gate, and obtained a feat and office in the 
at Centurippi and its environs. The fituation of the king’s court, h- was cllecmed a nobleman or thane, 
place is romantic : it is built on the fummit of a vail If a ceorl applied to learning, and attained to prieft’l 
group of rocks, which was probably chofen as the moll orders, he was alfo confidercd as a thane ; his were* 
difficult of acccfc, and confcqucntiy the propcrcfl in gild, or price of his life, was the fame, and his lefti- 
times of civil commotion. The remains Hill exilliog mony had the fame weight in a court of ju 11 ice. When 
of its ancient bridge are a proof of its having been a he applied to trade, and made three voyages beyond 
confiderable city. Cicero fpeak6 of it as fuch. It was fca, in a (hip of his own, and with a cargo belonging 
taken by the Romans, plundered and opprrflcd by to himfclf, he was alfo advanced to the dignity of a 
Verres, deflroyed by Pompey, and rcflorcd by O&a- thane, liut if a ceoil had a greater propenfity to aims 
vius, who made it the refidcnce of a Roman colony. than to learning, trade, or agriculiuie, he then became 
CENTURY, in a general fenfc, any thing divided the fitheundman, or military retainer, to fume potent 
into, or confining of, an hundred parts. and warlike earl, and was called the bufcarlc of fuch aa 

The marquis of Worcdler publilhcd a Century of carl. If one of thefe hufcarlcs acquitted himfelf fi 
inventions, (for a fpecimcn of which, fee Acoustics, well as to obtain fiom his patrou either five hydes of 
n° 27,); and Dr Hooke has given a decimate of invea- land, or a gilt fword, helmet, and breailplate, as a re* 
tions, as part of a Century , of which he affirmed him- ward of his valour, he was like wife coufidcrcd as a 
fclf mailer. It is remarkable, that both in the cen- thane. Thus the temple of honour ftood open to thcfe 
tury of the former, and the decimate of the latter, we ceorl*, whether they applied ihemlelres to agriculture 
find the principle on which Savary’s fire or Itcam cn- commerce, letters, or arms, which were then the only 
ginc is founded. Sec STKJM-£ngint. profelfions efteemed worthy of a freeman. 

Century in antiquity. The Roman people, when CEOS, Csa, Cia, or Cos, (anc. geog.), one of the 
they were alfcmbled for the clc&ing of magill rates, Cyclades, lies oppolite to the promontory of Achaia 
enacting of laws, or deliberating upon any public af- called Sunrum, and is 50 miles in compafa. This iilaod 
fair, were always divided into centuries, and voted by is commended by the ancients for its tertiiity and rich- 
centuries, in order that their votes might be tbc mote uefs of its paitures. The firit (ilk (lulls, if Pliny and 
eafily collected, whence thcfe aficmbliea were called Solmus arc to be cicdited, were wrought here. Ceos 
eomitia emturiata. The Roman cohorts were alfo di- was particularly fomous for the excellent figs it pro- 
vided into centuries- Sec Centumom and Cohort. duecd. It was firll peopled by Ariitwus, the Ion of 
Century, in chronology, the fpace of one hundred Apollo and Cyrene, who, being grieved for the death 
years. This method of computing by centuries is ge-‘ of his foo Adtacon, retired from Thebes, at the per- 
nerally obferved in churcE hiftoty, commencing from fuaiion of his mother, and weut over with fomc Tht- 
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Ceoi bans to Ceos, at that time uninhabited. DiodoiusSi- 

*» f cuius tells us, that he retired to the iiland of Cos ; but 

"fcoT the ancients, as Servius obferves, called botli thefc 
t iflattdi by the name of Cos. Be that as it will, the 

iiland of Ceos became fo populous, that a law prevail* 
ed there, commanding all per foils upwards of lixty to 
bt poitoned, that others might be able to fubiift ; fo 
that none above lixty were to be feen in the illaud, 
being obliged, after they arrived at that age, cither to 
fubmit to the law, or abandon the country, together 
with their effects. Ceos had, iti former times, four fa* 
mo us cities, viz. Julia, Carthxa, Core Hus, and IVx* 
e(L. The two Utter were, according to Pliny, fwal- 
lowcd tip by an caith quake. The other two flourished 
iu Strabo’s time. Carthxa flood on a riling ground, 
at the end of a valley, about three miles from the fca. 
The fi tuition of it agrees with that of the ptefent town 
of Zia, which gives name to the whole ifland. The 
ruins both of Catthaa and Jut* are ftill remaining; 
thofc of the latter take up a whole mountain, and arc 
. called by the modem inhabitants Polis, that is, thettiy* 
Near this place arc the ruins of a (lately temple, with 
puny pieces of broken pillars, and flatucs of moll ex* 
quilite workmanfliip. The walla of the city were of 
ntatble, and fotne pieces arc dill remaining above iz 
feet in length. Julis was, according to Strabo, the 
birth- place of Simonides, Bacchyliacs, Erafiftiatur, 
and A rift o. The Oxford marbles kU us, that Simo- 
nides, the fon of Leoprepri, invented a fort of artificial 
memory, the principles of which he explained at A- 
thens, and add, that he was defeended of another Si* 
Oiuutdes, who was a poet no lefs renowned than hira- 
£clf. One of thefe two poets invented thofc melan- 
choly verfes which were lung at funerals, and are cal- 
led by the Latins nsn'uc. Strabo lavs, that the Athe- 
nians, having befieged the city of Julis, railed the 
fiege, upon advice that the inhabitants had rcfolved to 
murder all the children under a certain age, that ufc- 
ful perfens might not be employed in looking after 
them. Ceos was, with the other Greek ifland*, fub- 
clu.d by the Romans, and bellowed upon the Athe* 
niuns bv Marc Antony the triumvir, together with 
ASgina, Tinos, and fume other adjoining ill unda, which 
were all reduced to one Roman province by Vcfpaftan. 
The ifland ia now called 7 .ea 

Cl' PA, the onion. Sec Allium. 
CEPHALANTHUS, hutton-wood A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to tlic tetraudria 
dafs of plants ; and in the natural method making 
under the 48th order, There is no com- 

mon calyx ; the proper one is fuperior, and funnel- 
ihaped ; the receptacle globofe and naked, with one 
downy feed. There is only one fpecics, the Occident a - 
Us ; a deciduous fhrub, native of north America. It 
grows to about five or fix feet high j and is not a 
very bufliy plant, as the branches arc always placed 
thinly in proportion to the lizc of the leaves, which 
will grow more than three inches long, and one and a 
1 at! f broad, if the trees arc planted in a foil they like. 
The leaves (land oppofitc by pairs on the twigs, and 
alfo fom crimes by threes, and arc of a light-green 
colour: Their upper fur face is frrooth ; they have 
a flrong nerve running from the foot (talk to the 
point, ami feveral others from that on each fide to the 
bolder* : Thefe, as well as the fcctftdki, in the. au- 


tumn dye to a reddiih colour. The flowers, which Cephalic 
are aggregate flowers, properly fo called, are produ - r . 
ccd at the ends of the branches, in globular heads, in 4 
July. The florets which compofr thefe heads arc fun- 
tul-ihapcd, of a yilLw cutout, and (aliened to an axis 
which is in the middle. — The ccphalanthus is propa- 
gated from feeds, which we receive from America. 

Thefc fhould be foivu as foon as they arrivr, and there 
wiil be a chance of their coming up the firil fpring; 
though they often lie till the fpring after before they 
make their appearance, 'lliey may be fown in good 
garden mould of almid any foil, if lbmcwhet moill 
the better, and fhould be covered about a quarter of 
an inch deep. This fliruh is alfo propagated by lay- 
ers. If the young (hoots are laid in autumn, they 
will have ftnick good root by the autumn following, 
and may be then taken up, and fet in the places where 
they arc defigned to remain. Cuttings of this tree, 
alio, planted in the autumn in a rich, light, moill 
foil, will grow: and by that means alfo plenty of theft 
plants may be foon obtained. 

CEPHALIC, in a general meaning, Agilities ary 
thing belonging to the head. 

Cfvhahc Medicines, are remedies for diforders of 
the head. Cordials are comprehended herein, as arc 
alfo whatever promotes a free circulation of the blood 
through the brain. 

Except when the difordcr arifes from excefs of heat, 
or an inflammatory difpofition in the head, moill to- 
pical* ihould never be ufed; but always dry ones. 

To rub the head after it is lhaved proves an inftan- 
tancous cure for a cephalalgia, a (luffing of the head, 
and a weaknefs of the eyes^ arifmg from a weak and 
relaxed (late of the fibres. And as by every frvfh 
evacuation of the humour* the?r quantity is not only 
lcflened, but alfo their rccrementitious parts derived 
thither, the more frequently the head is lhaved, the 
larger quantity of humour is difeharged; fo that the 
frequent (having of the head and beard is like wife a 
perpetual blither ; and iu as much as- it is ufcful, it is 
a cephalic. 

CnH.ru' Vein ,. in anatomy, creeps along the arm, 
between the (kin and the raufdcs, and divides it in»« 
two branches : the external goes down to the wrill, . 
where it joins the bafilira. and turns up to the back of 
the hand ; the internal branch, together with a fmall 
one of the bafdica, makes the medians* 

The ancients ufed to opsn this vein for diforders of 
the head, for which rcafon it bears this name ; but a 
better acquaintance with the citcuhition of the blood 
informs us, that there is no foundation for fuch a no- 
tion. 

CEPHALENlA,.or Cfpwai.lfnia, an ifland of 
the Ionian feu between Ithaca and Zacynthus, known 
iu Home’s time by the names of 8am us and Epirus 
Melina, is about eighty milts in length, forty in. 
breadth, and a hundred and thirty in coir pat*. It liad 
anciently four cities, one of which bore the name of 
the ifland. Strabo tell us, that in his time there were 
only two cities remaining but Pliny (peaks of three; 
adding, that the ruins of Same, which had been d*> 
ft roved by the Romans, were (till in being. Same 
was the metropolis of the ifland, and is fuppofed to 
have Hood iu the place which the Italians call Porto 
Guifeardo. The names of the four cities were, accord- 
ing 
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CepMonia !ng to Thucydides, Same, Prone, Crtnti, and Pahe. 
jj litis ifland was fubdued by the Thebans, under the 
e posf ar * «®nducl of Amphitryo, who Is fald to have killed Pte- 
u»ywrdi«, who then reigned here. While Amphitryo 
was carrying on the war in Cephalenta, then called 
Samos, one Cephalus, a man of great diftin&ioa at 
Athens, having accidentally killed his wife Proem in 
(hooting at a deer, fled to Amphitryo, who, pitying 
Ids caie, not only received him kindly, hut made 
h*m governor of the ifland, which thenceforth was 
called Ccphalcnia. After it had been long in fubjec- 
tion to the Thebans, it fell under the power of the 
Macedonians, and was taken from them by the Aito- 
linns, who held it till it was reduced by M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, who, having gamed the metropolis aftet a 
fonr months fiegr, fold all the citizens for Cares, 
adding the whole ifland to the dominions of lus repub- 
lic. Now called Ck^haloma. 

CEPHALON 1 A, the caniial of an ifland of the 
fame name, fituated in the Mediterranean, near the 
coaft of Epirus, and fubjeCft to the Venetians. E. Long. 
21. N. Lat. to. 30. 

CEPHEUS, in fabulous hi don*, a king of Arcadia, 
on whofe head Minnva hr lining one of Med Ufa’s 
hairs, he was rendered invincible. 

CtrHEcs, in aftronomy, a © inftellation of the nor- 
them hcmifphcrc. See Astronomy, n°4o6. 

CERAM, an ifland in the Indian ocean, be- 
tween the Molucca iflands on the north, and thofe 
of Ambona and Banda on tlic fouth, lying be- 
tween E. Long. 126. and 129. in S. Lat. 3. It is 
about 150 miles long, and 60 broad; and here the 
Dutch have a fbitrefs, which keeps the natives in 
fubje&ion. 

CERAMBYX, in zoology, a genus of infcAs of 
the beetle kind, belonging to the order of infcAa co- 
le op at era. The antenna: arc long and finall ; the 

breaft is fpir.ous or gibbous ; and the elytra are li- 
near. There arc no lefs than 83 fpccies enumerated 
by Linmrus, principally diftinguiftied by the figure of 
the bread. 

CERASTES, in zoology, the trival name of a 
fpccies of Axcirtc and Coluber. 

CERASTIUM, mouse-ear: A genus of the p*n- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria dais of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
2 2d order, CaryophyUee. The calyx in pent aphyllous ; 
the petals arc bifid ; the capfule is unilocular, and 
opening at the top. There are 16 fpccies, but none 
of them pofTcfled of any remarkable property. 

CERASUS, in botany. Sec Prukus. 

CERATE, in pharmacy, a thickifli kind of oint- 
ment, applied to ulcerations, excoriations, fee. See 
Pharmacy, Index. 

CERATION, the name given by the ancients to 
the fmall feeds of Ceratonia, ufed by the Arabian pby- 
ficians as a weight to adjuft the dofes of medicines ; 
as the grain we ght with us took its rife from a grain 
of barley. 

Ceratom, or ccratium , was alfo a filvcr coin, equal 
to one third of an obolu*. 

C'ERATOCARPUS, in botany : A genus of the 
tnonandria order, belonging to the moncccia clafs of 
plants; and h< the natural mithod ranking under the 
1 2 th order. Holer ate m. The male calyx 13 bipartite ; 


there is no eomTla ; the filament is long ? The female 
calyx U Uiphyllous and grown to the grrracn; there 
14 no corolla ; the ftylea arc two ; the feed is two- 
homed and c-omprefTed. 

CERATONIA, thcCAROi Tree, or St Jo: b»V- 
brej. 1 : A genus of the polyccia order, belonging to 
the polygturaa clnfs of plants ; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 33d order, Lonrntaee*. The 
calyx is hermaphrodite and quinquepartite ; there is n* 
corolla 1 the (lamina are five; the Ryle is filiform ; the 
legumen coriaceous and polyfpcrmous. It is alfo di<cd- 
©us, or male and female dillind. on different plants. There 
is but one fpccies, the liliqua,* native of Spain, of (brae 
parts of Italy, and the Levant. It is an cvcregreen ; 
and, in the countries where it is native, grows in the 
hedge*. It produces a quantity of long, flat, brown- 
coloured poch, which arc thick, meally, and of a 
fweetifh taftc. Thcfe pods are many times eaten by 
the j»oorer fort of inhabitants when there is a fcarcity 
of othet food ; but they arc apt to loofen the belly, and 
caufc griping* of the bowels. They are called St 
'John' s-lrend, frem an ill-founded afilrtion of fome 
writers on Scripture, that thcfe pods were the locufta 
Si John cat with bis honey in the wildernefs. The 
tree may be propagated in this country from feeds, 
which are to be fown in a moderate hot-bed, and the 
plants inured to the open air by degrees. 

CERATOPHYLLUM, in botany: A genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the moncccia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
15th order, Inundate. The male calyx is multipartite; 
no corolla ; (lamina from 16 to 20: The female calyx 
i$ multipartite ; no corolla ; one piltil ; no ft)le ; one 
naked feed. 

CERAUNIA, Ceraunias, or Ceraunius I.a* 
pis, in natural hitlory, a fort of flinty ftone, of no 
certain cblour, but of a pyramidal or wedge-like fi- 
gure; popularly fuppofed to fall from the clouds in the 
time of thunder-ftorms, and to be poflefled of divert 
notable virtues, as promoting deep, preferring from 
lightning. See. The word is from the Greek *•?**»<*•, 
tbiviilrlolt. The ccruinia is the fame with what is 
otherwife called the thunder-ftonc, or thunder-bolt ; 
and alfo fometimes Jagifta, or arrow’s-head, on ac- 
count of its (hape. The ccraunix arc frequently con- 
founded with the ombrix and brontix, as being all 
fuppofed to have the fame origin. The generality 
of naturalifts t ike die ccraunia for a native (lone# 
formed among the Pyrites, of a faline, concrete, mi- 
ne: al juice. Mercatus and l>r Woodward afTcrt it to 
be artificial, and to have been fafhioncd thus by tools. 
The ccraunia, according to theft* authors, arc the heads 
of the- ancient weapons of war, in ufe before the in- 
vention of iron; which, upon the introduction of that 
metal, growing into difufc, were difperfed in the fields 
through this and that neighbouring country. Some 
of them had poflibly ferved in the early ages for axes, 
others for wedges, others for chiiTels ; but the greater 
part for arrow-heads, darts, and lances. The ccrau- 
nia is alfo held by Pliny for a white or cryftal-colourcd 
gem, that attracted lightning to itfclf. What this 
was, is hard to fay. Prudentius alfo fpcaks of a yel- 
low* ccraunia ; by which he is fuppofed to mean the 
Carbuncle or pyropus. 

CERBERA, iu botany: A genus of the monogy- 

nia 
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Cerberus nia order, belonging to the pentandrh cfafe of plants ; 

R . and in the natural method ranking under the 30th 
<r ^ w order, Contort*. The fruit is a resinofpermous plum. 
The mart remarkable fpecici is the atroncir , a na* 
tire of the warm parts of America. It rife* with 
an irregular ftem to the height of eight or ten feet, 
fending out many crooked diffufed branches, which 
towards their tops arc garntfised with thick fucculent 
leaves of a lucid green, fmooth, and very full of a 
milky juice. The flowers come out in loofe bunches 
at the end of the branches ; they arc of a cream co- 
lour, having long narrow tubes, and at the top arc 
cut into five obtufe fegments, which feem twilled, fo 
as to ftind obHque to the tube. The wood of thi* 
tree {links mod abominably, and the kernels of the 
nuts are a deadly poii'on to which there is no antidote; 
fo that the Indians will not even ttfc the wood for 
foci. 

CERBERUS, in fabulous hiffory, a dreadful three- 
headed madid, bom of Typlion and Echidna, and pla- 
ced to guard the gates of hell. He fawned upon thofc 
who entered, but devoured all who attouptrd to get 
bark. He was, liowcver, mattered by Hercules, who 
dragged him up to the earth, when, in & Higgling, a 
foam dropped from his mouth, which produced the 
poilbnoas herb called acomtf or wdf'j-lxwt. 

Sonic have fuppofid that Cerberus is the fymbol of 
the earth, or of all-devouring time ; and that its three 
months reprefent the prefect, pall, -and future. The 
▼telorv obtained by Hercules over this monftcr, de- 
• notes the conqueft which this hero acquired over his 
pafllod*. Dr Bryant fuppofcs that Ccrbcms was the 
name of a place, and that it fignifled the temple of 
the Sun ; deriving it from Kir-Abor^ the p!aet of Tight. 
This temple was alfo railed Tor~Cofh-E! t which was 
changed to »*•«**«*•»; and hence Cerberus was ft p- 
pofed to have had three brads. It was like wife called 
Tw-ATemt, Turrit Regia: whence from ff*c, 

three , and head, 

CERCELE, in heraldry: a crofs ccreele is a crofs 
which, opening at the ends, turns round both ways like 
a ram’s horn. See Cross. 

CERCIS, the JvDAS-TRtl : A genus of the mo- 
stogy nia order, belonging to the deca 11 dria chfs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 33d order, Lcmenlact*. The caKx is qinque- 
dentated, and gibbous below ; the corolla papiliona- 
ceous, with a fnort vex ilium or flag-petal under the 
wings or fide-petals ; a leguminous plant. There are 
wily two fpecies, both deciduous. 

1. The iiliquaflrom, common Judas-tree, or Ita- 
Ifcm cercis, a native of Italy and other parts of the 
fouthof Europe.— Tbefe differ in the height of their 
growth in different places: In fome they will arrive 
to be fine trees, of near twenty feet high ; whilil in 
others they w ill not rife to more than ten or twelve 
fret, fending forth young branches irregularly from 
the very bottom. The flem of this tree is of a dark- 
grey ifh colour, and the branches, which arc for and 
irregular, have a purpli/h call. The leaves are fmooth, 
htart-ttiapcd, and roundilh, of a pleafarrt green on 
their upper furface, hoary underneath, and grow al- 
ternately on long footffalks. The flowers arc of a 
fine purple : They come out early in the fpring, in 
cluflers, from the fide of the branches, growing upon 


Ihort footffalks ; and in fome fitualions they are fuc* Cc civ. 
ccedcd by long flat pods, containing the feed*, which, —w*** 
in very favourable fcafons, ripen in England. Some 
people ait: fond of eating thefe flowers in fallads, on 
which account alone in fome parts thi* tret is propa- 
gated. The varieties of this f pecks are, I. The 
Flcfli -coloured; 2. The Wlutc-flowcrcd ; and, 3. The 
Bread- podded Judas-tree. 

2. The Cauadcnfis. or Canadian cercis, will grow 
to the fize of the firit fort in fome places. The branch- 
es arc alfo irregular. The leaves are cordatcd, downy, 
and placed alternately. The flowers ufualljr are of a 
paliih red colour, and {how thcmfclvcs likew fe in the 
fpring, before the leaves arc grown to their fize. 

Theic too arc often cntcu in fallads, ami afford an cst- 
Cctlcot pickle. There is a variety of this with deep 
n*d, and another with purple flowers. The plcafurc 
which thefe trees will afford in a plantation may be 
cafilv conceived, not only as they exhibit their flowers 
in duffers, in different colours, caily in the fpring, 
before the lcarcs are grown to fuch a fwc as to hide 
them ; but from the difference of the upper and lower 
Airfare of the leaves ; the one being of a fine green, 
the other of a hoary caff ; fo that on the fame tree* 
evea in this rvfpeft, is fiiown variety ; an improve- 
ment whereof is made by the waving wind*, which 
will prefect them alternately to view. 

Propagation, As thefe fpccics will not take root by 
layers, they muff be propagated by feeds, which may 
be had fioin abroad. They are generally brought us 
found and good, and may be fown in the months of 
February or March. Making any particular comport, 
for their reception is unnccdGury ; common garden 
mould, of airooff every fort, will do very well: And 
this being well dug, and cleared of all roots, weeds, 
flee, lin-'s may be dtawu for the beds. The mould be- 
ing fine, pait of it fhould be taken cut, and fifted 
over the feeds, after they are fovra, about half an inch 
thick. Part of tlw feeds will come up in the fpring, 
aad the others will remain until the fpring following \ 
fo that whoever is defirous of drawing the ft ceilings 
of a year old to plant out, muff not deffroy the bed, 
but draw them carefully out, and after that there will 
be a fucceeding crop. However, be this as it will, 
the feeds being eomc up, they muff be weeded, and 
encouraged by watering in the dry feafon ; and they 
will require no farther tare during the firff fummer. 

In the winter alfo they may be left to thentfehres, 
for they arc very hardy ; though no t fo much but that 
the ends of the brandies will be killed by the feoff, 
nay, fometime&to the very bottom of the young plant, 
where it will {hoot oat again afiefh in the fpring. 
Whoever, therefore, isdcfirc.ua of fcctmnghis feedling- 
plants from this evil, fhould have his beds hooped, in 
order to throw mats over them during the hard froffs. 

Toward the loiter end of March, or beginning of A- 
pril, the plants having been in the feed -bed one or 
two years, they fhould be taken out, and planted in 
the nuricry : The diffance of one foot afunder, and 
two feet in the rows, fhould be given them. Hoeing 
the weeds down in the fummer muff alfo be allowed, 
as well as digging between the rows in the winter. 

Here they may {land until they arc to be removed 
finally ; but they muff be gone ever in the winter 
with the knife, and fuch irregular branches taken off 

at 
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Crre*pl- ai arc produced near the root ; by which management 
th °° the tree may be trained up to a regular ft cm. Such, 
Ceicaife. continue;. HanbtUT)', w the culture of the fpcc'ts of 
—— y-— core! a ; forts that arc not to he omitted where there 
are any pretention# to a collection. Betides, the 
wood it fell is of great value ; for it polishes exceedingly 
well, and ii admirably veined with black and green. 

CERCOPITHECI, in natural hiflory, the name gi- 
ven by Mr Kay to monkeys, or the clafs of apes with 
long tails. Sec Art and Si mi a. 

CERDA (John Lewis dels), a learned Jefuit of 
Toledo, wrote large commentaries on Virgil, which 
have beer: much eikemed ; alfo fcvcial other works. 
He died in 164), aged ho. 

CERDONIANS, ancient heretics, who maintained 
moll of the errors of Simon Magus, Satumtnua, and 
the Manichectu They took their name from their 
leader Cerdzn, a Syrian, who came to Rome in the 
time of pope Hyginus, and there abjured his errors : 
but in appearance only ; for he vras afterwards con- 
victed of pertifling in them, and accordingly call out 
of the church again. Cerdon afferled two principles, 
the one good and the other evil : this tail, according 
to him, was the creator of the world, and the god that 
appeared under the old law. The firft, whom he call- 
ed unknown, was the father of Jefus Chrift j who, he 
taught, was incarnate only in appearance, and was 
• not horn of a virgin ; nor did he fuller death but in ap- 

pearance. He denied t«« rcfurredlion ; and rejected 
rll the books of the Old Teftament, as coming from 
an evil principle. Marcion, his difciple, fuccccdcd 
him in his errors. 

CEREALIA, in antiquity, feeds of Ceres, inftituted 
by Triptolemns, fon of Cdeus king of Eleufme in At- 
tica, in gratitude for hi# having been intruded by 
Ceres, who was fuppofed to have becu his nurfe, ic 
the art of cultivating corn and making bread. 

There were two feafts of this kind at Athens; the 
one called Elevjtn: j, the other Thefmophoria. Sec the 
article Elf v sink a. What both agreed in, and was 
com* , on to all the cercatia, was, that they were cele- 
brated with a world of religion and purity ; fo that 
it was cftccmcd a great pollution to meddle, on thofc 
days, in conjugal matters. It was not Certs alone 
that was honoured here, but alfo Bacchus. 'Hie vio 
tints offered were hogs, by rcafon pf the walle they 
make in the products of the earth : whether there 
was any wine offered or not, is matter of much de- 
bate among the critics. Plautus and Macrobius feem 
to countenance the negative tide ; Cato and Virgil the 
jsotitive* Macrobius fays, indeed, they did not offer 
wine tii Ceres, but muf/um, which w as a competition 
of wine mid honey boiled up together : that the fa- 
rrificc made on the l id of December to that goddefa 
and Hercules, was a pregnant fow, together with 
rake* and muffum ; and that this is what Virgil means 
by Mi ft Base ho. The ctrct i/w puffed from the Greeks 
to the Romans, who held them for eight days fucccf- 
tively ; commencing, as gcncially held, on the fifth 
of the ides of April. It was the women alone who 
were concerned in the celebration, all dfefled in white: 
the men, likewife in white, were only fpe&ators. 

• They cat nothing till after fun*fct ; in memory of 
Circs, who in her fcarch after her daughter took 110 
Yep a ft hut in the evening. 

N\68. 
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After the battle of Canne, the dcfolatioa was fo Crc#P» 
great at Rome, that there were no women to ccle- H 
brate the fcait, by rcafon they were all in mourning ; Emmery, 
fo that it was omitted that year. ’ ,LJ 

Cfre alia, in botany, from Cem the goddefs of 
corn ; Linnxus’s name for the larger cfculent feeds of 
the graffes : thefe arc rice, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
millet, panic grab, Indian millet, holcus, zizania, and 
maize. To this head may be likewife referred darnel, 

(hSttm) ; which, by preparation, is rendered cfculent. 

CEREBELLUM, the hinder part of the head. 

See As atomy, n° 133. 

CEREBRUM, the brain. Its AruAure and life 
arc not fo fully known as feme other part# of the 
body, and different author# conftdcr it in various man- 
ner*. However, according to the obfervation# of thofe 
moil famed for their accuracy and dexterity in anato- 
mical inquiries, its general ft rupture is as given in 
Anatomy, n° 132, 

Dr Hunter cbferves, that the principal part# of the 
medullary fubiUncc of the brain in tdeoti and mad- 
men, fitch a# the thalami nrrwvm npticorum, and me* 
dulla oblongata, are found entirely changed from a me- 
dullary to a hard, tough, dm k -coloured fubilancc, 
fomttimes refembling white leather. 

CEREMONIAL (certmoniale), a book in which if 
prescribed the order of the ceremonies to be obferved 
in certain adieus and oceaiions of foleranity and pomp. 

The ceremonial of the Roman church is culled erdt 
Rom onus. It was publiihed in 1516 by the bifhop of 
Corcyra ; at which the college of cardinals were fo 
fcandali/cd, that fome of them voted to have the au- 
thor as well as book burnt, for his temerity in expoling 
the facrcd ceremonies to the eyes of profane people. 

Ceremonial is alfo ufed for the fet or fyftem of 
rule# and ceremonies which cuftom lias introduced for 
regulating our bcliaviour, and which perfons praclifc 
towards each other, cither out of duty, decency, or ci- 
vility. 

Ceremonial, in a more particular fenfe, denotes 
the manner in which princes and ambafladors ule to 
receive and to treat one another. There are radlcfs 
difputct among fovereign# about the ceremonial: fome 
endeavouring to be on a level, and others to be fupc- 
rior ; infomuch that numerous fehemes have been pro- 
pofed for fettling them. The chief arc, 1. to accom- 
modate the difference by t compromife or alternation, 
fo tliat one ihall precede now, the other the next 
time ; or one in one place, and the other in another: 

2. By feniority'; fo that an elder prince in year# (hall 
precede a younger, without any other diftin&ion. 

Thefe expedient#, however, have not yet been ac- 
cepted of by any, except fome alternate princes, as 
they are called, in Germany. 

Cakemonial is more particularly ufed in fpcaking 
of the law# and regulations given by Mofes relating 
to the worlhip of God among the ancient Jews. In 
this fenfe it amounts to ranch the fame with what is 
culled the Lrviiscal lata, and ft and# contradiftinguifhed 
from the moral as well as judicial law. 

CEREMONY, an affcmblagc of fevers! actions, 
forma, and circumftances, ferving to render a thing 
more magnificent and folemn. 

In 1 64^5, M. Ponce publifhcd a hillory of ancient 
ceremonies, tracing the life, growth, and introdu&ioo 
2 Of 
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r.f of each rite into the church, and its graJuul advnncc- 
tl*e Cere- mcU ( to fuperilition therein. Many of them were 
■» ionic* borrowed from Judaifm; but more feemingly from Pa- 

Cc.ct ganilm. Dr Middleton lias given a fine dlfcourfe on 

1 ■ v the conformity between the pagan and popilh cere- 

monies, which he exemplifies in the u£e of inccnfe, 
holy water, lamps, and candles, before the fhrincs of 
faints, votive gifts or offerings round the (brines of 
the deceafed, & c. In effefi, the altars, images, erodes, 
roccflions, miracles, and legends ; nay, even the very 
ierarchy, pontificate, religious orders, dee. of the pre- 
fent Romans, he (hows, are all copied from their hea- 
then anceftors. — We have an ample and magnificent 
account of the religious ceremonies and cuitoms of all 
nations in the world, reprefented in figures defigned by 
Picart, with hiftorical explanations, and many curious 
difiertations. 

Mafler of the Cfxfmofuks, an officer inftituted by- 
king James I. for the more honourable reception of 
ambafTidors and ft rangers of quality. He wears about 
his neck a chain of gold, with a medal under the 
crown of Great Britain, having on one fide an em- 
blem of peace, .with this motto, Beati pan fid ; and on 
the other, an emblem of war, with Duu it tv on droit : 
his falary is 1,00 1 . per annum. 

Affiant Majltr of ibe Ckxfuoniks, is to execute the 
employment in all points, whenfoever the matter of 
the ceremonies is abient. His falary is 141 /. 13/. and 
4 d. per annum. 

Mar /hall of the Cfufmosifs is their officer, being 
fubordinate to them both. His falary is too/, per 
annum. 

CERENZA, a towrn of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with a bilhop’s 
fee. It isfeated on a rock, in E. Long. 17. 5. N. Lat. 

39- , . . . 

CERES, a Pagan deity, the inventor or goddefs of 
corn ; in like manner as Bacchus was of wine. 

According to the poets, (he was the daughter of Sa- 
turn and Ops, and the mother of Proferpine, whom 
{he had by Jupiter. Pluto having ft ole 11 away Pro- 
ferpine, Ceres travelled all over the world in quell of 
her daughter, by the help of a torch, which (he had 
lighted in Mount JEtna. 

Ah Ceres was thus travelling in fcarch of her daugh- 
ter, the came to Cclrus king of Elcufid, and under- 
took to bring up his infant fun Triptoleinus. Being 
difirous to render her charge immortal, the fed him 
in the day-time with divine milk, and in the night co- 
vered him with fire. Ccleus obferving an unufual 
improvement in his fon, rcfolvcd to watch his nurfe, 
to which end he hid himielf in that part of the houfc 
where (he ulitd to cover the child with fire ; but when 
he law her put the infant under the ember?, he cried 
out and difeovered himfeif. Ceres puni(hed the cu- 
riofity and indiferetion of the father with death. Af- 
terwards ffie taught the youth the art of fowing com 
and other fruits, and mounted him in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons, that he might traverfe the world, 
and teach mankind the ufc of corn and fruits. After 
this, having difeovered, by means. of the nymph Arc- 
thufa, that Proferpine was in the infernal regions, (he 
applied to Jupiter, and obtained of him that Profer- 
pine fhould be reftored, on condition that file had tailed 
nothing during her (lay in that place* but i; being 
▼ol. IV. Part I. 


difeovered, by the in format fon of Afcalaphus, that, as Cent 
(he was walking in Pluto’s orchard, (he had gathered H 
an apple, and had tailed of fomc of the feeds, {he was >cf n " 
for ever forbidden to return. Ceres, out of revenge, 
turned Afealaphut into an owl. At length, Jupiter, 
to mitigate her grief, permitted that Proferpine ffiould 
pafs one half of the year in the infernal regions with 
Pluto, and the other half with her mother on earth. 

Cicero fpcaks of a temple of Ceres at Catanea in 
Sicily, where was a very ancient ft at tie of that god- 
defs, but entirely concealed from the fight of men, 
every- thing being performed by matrons and virgins. 

CERET, a town of France in Rouflillon, with a 
magnificent bridge of a fingle arch. It is feated near* 
the river Tee, in E. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 42. 23. 

CEREUS, in botany. SeeCacTus. 

CERIGO, an ifland in the Archipelago, anciently 
called Cjtherea ; noted for being the birth-place of 
Helen, and, as the poets fay, of Venus. At prefent# 
there is nothing very delightful in the place ; for the 
country is mountainous, and the foil dry. It abounds 
in hares, quails, turtle^ and excellent falcons. It is 
about 50 miles in CTCumfertnce, and had formerly 
good towns ; but there is now none remaining but 
that which gives name to the ifland. This is llrong 
both by art and nature, it being feated on a craggy 
rock. The inhabitants are Chi ill ian Greeks, and tub- 
jed to the Venetians, who keep a governor there# 
whom they change every two years. 4 

CERINES, a town in the illand of Cyprus, with a 
good caftlr, an harbour, and a bi (hop's fee. E. Long. 

33. 35. N. I.at. 3J. IS. 

CERINTHL, hokeywokt: A genus of the mo* 
nogynia order, belonging to the pcnt3ndria clafs of 
plants; and in the nului&l method ranking under the 
4 1 il order, Afperfoli*. The limb of the corolla is a 
vcntricofe tube with the throat pervious ; and there 
are two bilocular feeds. There arc three fpecics, na- 
tives of Germany, Italy, and the Alps. They are 
low annual plants with purple, yellow, and red flowers, 
which may be propagated by feed {own in autumn, in 
a warm iituation. 

CERINTHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied 
the deity efus Chriil. — They took their name 
from Ccrinthus, one of the firft htrtfiarchs in the 
church, being cotcmpoiary with St John. See Cc- 

JMKTHUS. 

They believed that Jefus Chrift was a mere man, 
bom of Jofeph and Mary; but that, in his baptifm# 
a cclcftial virtue defeended on him in form of a dove ; 
by means whereof he was coofecrated by the holy 
fpitit, and made Chrift. It was by means of this cc- 
Idlial virtue, therefore, that he wrought fo many mi- 
racles ; which, as lie received it from heaven, quitted 
him after his paffion, and returned to the place whence 
it came ; fo that Jefus, whom they called a pure man 9 
really died and rofe again ; but that Chrift, who was 
dillinguilhed from Jefus, did not fuffer at all. It was 
partly to refute this feci, that St John wrote his go- 
ipcl. They received the gofjvel of St Matthew, to 
countenance their doctrine of circumcifion, from Chrift ’4 
being circumcifcd ; but they omitted the genealogy. 

They difearded the equities of St Paul, bccaufe that 
apoftlc held circumcifion aboliflied. 

CL K-iN Till'S, a hcrcfimch, cotemporary with the 
P p apoftler. 
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Ceropegu, apoftles, afcribed the creation not to God, but to an- 
Ic-thu. ^ Kc taUi r] it .^ at Jefui Chrift was the fon of Jo- 
T feph 9 - and that circtuncifion ought to be retained under 
the gofptl. He is looked upon as the head of the 
converted Jews, who raifed in the church of Antioch 
the tumult of which St Luke has given the hi dory in 
the 1 5th chapter of the Ads. Some authors aferibe 
the book of the apocalypfe toCerinthos; adding, that 
he put it off under the name of St John, the better to 
huthoriie his reveries touching Ch rift’s rrign upon 
earth : and it is even certain that he published fome 
works of this kind under the title of Apocalypfe . Sec 
Apocalypse. 

CEROPEGIA, in botany: A genus of the mnno- 
gynia order, belonging to the peutandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
30th order, Contort*. There are two (red follicles ; 
the feeds plumofc or covered with a feathered pappus; 
the limb of the corolla connivcnt or doling at top. 
rxL*v CERTH 1 A, in ornithology, the creeper or ox* 

* eye, a genus belonging to the order of pic*. The 
beak is arched, (lender, lharp, and triangular ; the 
tongue is lharp at the point ; and the feet are of the 
walking kind, #. t. having the toes open and uncon- 
nected. Of this genus near 50 fpecics have been enu- 
merated by ornithologies ; but Mr Latham fuppofes 
that many now deferibed as (pedes, will be found 
hereafter to be mere varieties ; which, he adds, is no 
wonder, fmee many creepers do not gain their full 
plumage till the third year’s moult. The following 
are a few of the moll remarkable : 

t. The Camiliaris, or common ox-eye, is grey above, 
and white underneath, with brown wings and ten 
white fpots on the ten prime feathers. This bird is 
found in moll parts of Europe, though it is believed 
no where fo common as in Britain. It may be thought 
more fcarcc than it really is by the lefs attentive ob- 
ferver ; for, fuppofing it on the body or branch of 
any tree, the moment it obferves any one, it gets to 
the oppoflte fide, and fo on, let a perfon walk round 
the tree ever fo often. The facility of its running on 
the bark of a tree, in all directions, is wonderful : 
This it does with as much eafe as a fly on a glafs win- 
dow- Its food is principally, if riot wholly, infetts, 
which it finds in the chinks and among the mofs of 
trees. It builds it* neft in fome hole of a tree, and 
lays generally five eggs very rarely more than (even : 
thefe are afh-colottml, marked at the end with fpots 
and Ureaksof a deeper colour; and the (hell is obferved 
to be pretty hard. It remains in the places which it 
frequents during the winter, and builds its neft early 
in the fpring. 

2. The hook-billed green creeper has a bill an inch 
snd three quarters long, and bent quite in the fhape 
of a femidrcle ; the plumage in general is olive green, 
palcil beneath, ami fomewnat inclined to yellow : the 
quills and tail are dufky ; the legs duiky brown ; and 
the leathers juft above the knee, or garter, white. It 
inhabits the Sandwich Iflarvds in general, and is one 
of the birds whofc plumage the natives make ufc of in 
cfonllru&tng their feathered garments ; which, having 
thefe olive-green feathers intermixed with the beautiful 
fcarlet and yellow ones belonging to the next fpccics, 
•See A?#- 51111 * yellow-tufted Bee-eater*, make fome of the molt 
tyt . beautiful coverings of thefe i/landeri. 


3. The hook-billed red creeper lias the bill fome- CcrAta, 
what lefs hooked than the laft fpecies ; the general co- — ' ’y~-« 
lour of the plumage is fcarlet ; wings and tail black. 

In fome birds the forehead is of a buff-colour; and the 
pirta about the head and neck have both a mixture of 
buff and duftcy black, which arc fufpeded to be the 
hi*!* not yet arrived at their full plumage. 

4. The pufilla, or brown and white creeper, ac- 
cording to Edwards, is not above lialf the fizc of our 
European creeper. The upper part of the body is 
brown, with a changeable glofs of copper : the under 
parts arc white ; the quills brown, edged with glofly 
copper ; the tail hlackifh, the outer feather tipped with 
white. The bird from which Edwards drew his fi- 
gure had a label tied to it, by the name of Honey- 
thief. And that they arc fond of honey is maaifclt, 
from thofe who keep birds at the Cape of Good Hope 
having many forts in large cages, and fupplying them 
with only honey and water; but befides this, they 
catch a great many flies, which come within the 'reach 
of their confinement ; and thefe two make up their 
whole fubliftcncc ; indeed, it has been attempted to 
trail fport them further, but the want of flies on board 
a (hip prevented them living more than three weeks ; 
fo ncceffary are infe&s to their fubfiftence. 

5. The Lotcni, or Loten's creeper, has the head, 
neck, back, rump, fcapulars, and upper tail-covcrts, 
of green gold : beneath, from the brcail to the vent, 
of velvet black, which is feparated from the green on 
the neck by a tranfverfc bright violet band, a line and 
half in breadth : the IcfTer wing coverts are of this lad 
colour ; the middle coverts arc green gold ; and the 
greater coverts are very' fine black, edged with green 
gold on the outer edge : the quills arc of the fame co- 
lour, as are alfo the tail feathers. The female differs 
in having the bread, belly, fidcs, thighs, under wing 
and tail coverts, of a dirty white, fpotted with black ; 
and the wings and tail not of fo fine a black. It in- 
habits Ceylon, and Madagafcar ; and is called Angala- 
dian. 

Buffon tells us, that it makes its neft of the down- 
of plants, in form of a cup, like th^ of a chaffinch, 
the female laying generally five or fix egg*; and that 
it is fome times chafed by a fpidcr as large as itfclf, 
and very voracious, which feizes on the whole brood, 
and fucks the blood of the young birds. 

6. Thectrrulca, or blue' creeper, has the head of a 
moft elegant blue; but on each fide there is a ftripe of 
black like velvet, in which the eye is placed : the chin 
and throat are marked with black in the fame manner; 
the reft of the body violet blue. It inhabits Cayenne. 

6eba fays, that it makes its netl with great art. The 
outfidc is compofed of dry ftalks of gral’s, or fuch like; 
but within of very downy foft materials, in the fttape 
of a retort, which it fufpenda from fome weak twig,, 
at the end of a branch of a tiee ; the opening or mouth 
downwards, facing the ground : the neck is a foot in 
length, but the real neft is quite at the top, fo that 
the bird has to climb up this funnel -like opening to 
get at the neft. Thus it is fccure from every harm 
neither monkey, fnakc, nor lizard, daring to venture 
at the end ®f the branch, as it would not Readily 
fupport them. 

7. The cardinal creeper, (Lev. Muf . ), has the head, 
neck, and bread, of crirafon colour; down the middle 

cf 
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< Certificate- of the bach 19 a llripc of the feme colour to the rump: ami what return was mad. 

*— v the rell of the body is black; and the wing* and tail 

are black. It inhabit* the cultivated part* of the 
ifiand of Tanna ; is there called Kuyaraeu, and live* 
by fucking the neftar of dowers. 

8. The mocking creeper is of the fize of the leffer 
thruJh. On the cheeks is a narrow white fpot : the head, 
cfptcially on the gown, is inclined to violet : the plu- 
mage in general is olive green, inclining to yellow on 
the under parts: the quills are brown ; the fccondanes 
edged with olive : the colour of the tail is like that of 
the fecondarics, and fomewhat forked : the legs arc 
dufkv blue, and the claws black. It inhabits both the 
Blands of New Zealand. It lias an agreeable note in 
general ; but at times fo varies and modulates the voice, 

, dial it fecins to imitate the notes of all other birds ; 
hence it was called by the Englifli the Mocking-bird. 

This bird being fond oi thruiting its head into the 
bofom of flowers which have a purplilh-coloured fa- 
rina, much of it adheres to the feathers about the 
head and bill, and in courfe gives the appearance 
above mentioned ; but this in time rubs off, and the 
colour of the head appears the fame with the reli of 
the plumage. 

CERTIFICATE (Trial by in the law of Eng- 
land, a fpccies of trial allowed in fueh cafes where 
the evidence of the pcrCon certifying is the only proper 
• S<c Trial, criterion of the point in difpule.*. For when the fad 
in qutftion lies out of the cognizance of the court, the 
judges mud rely on the folemn averment or informa- 
tion of perfons in fuch a ftation as affords them the 
moil clear and competent knowledge of the truth. As 
therefore fuch evidence, if given to a jury, mull have 
been concluftve, the law, to fave trouble ami circuity, 
permits the fact to be determined upon fuch certificate 
merely. Thus, 1. If the iffuc he whether A was ab- 
..fent with the king in his army out of the realm in time 
of war, this (ball be tried by the certificate of the ma- 
refchal of the king's hod in writing under his fcal, 
which (hall he fent to the jutlicc*. 2. If, in order to 
avoid an outlawry, or the like, it was alleged that 
the Jefcndant was Iff prifon, ukra m art % at Bourdraux, 
or in the fcrvicc of the mayor of Bourdeaux, tilts fliould 
have beta tried by the certificate of the mayor \ and 
the like of the captain of Calais. But when this was 
law, thofe towns were under the dominion of the 
crown of England. And therefore, by a parity of 
rrafon, it fliould now hold, that in fimiiar cafes arifing 
at Jamaica or Minorca, the trial ihould be by certih- 
cate from the governor of thofe iflancla. We alfo find 
that the certificate of the queen’s mefienger, fent to 
fummon home a pccrcfs of the realm, was formerly 
held a fufficient trial of the contempt in refilling to 
obey fuch fummons. 3. For matters within the realm ; 
the curtoms of the city of London fhal! be tried by 
the certificate of the mayor and aldermen, certified by 
the mouth of their recorder; upon a furmife from the 
party alleging it, that the cullom ought to be thus 
tried : die it mult be tried by the country'. As, the 
cutiom of diftiibuting the effects of freemen dcccafcd ; 
of enrolling apprentices ; or that he who is free of 
one trade may ufc another ; if any of thefe, or other 
fmiilar points come in iffuc. 4. The trial of all cuf- 
toms and practite of the courts Hull be by certificate 
from the proper officers of thofe courts rcfpcCtivtly ; 
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undcr-lhcrilf, ihali be only tried by his owu certi- 
ficate. 

CERTIORARI, ill law, a writ wh'ch iffues out 
of the chancery, dirc&cd to an inferior court, to call 
up the records of a cuilfe there depending, in order 
that juilice may be done. And this writ is obtained 
upon complaint, that the party who fecks it lias re- 
ceived hard ufage, or is not like to have an impartial 
trial in the inferior court. A certiorari is made re- 
turnable cither in the king's bench, common pleas, or 
in chancery'. 

It is not only iffued out of the court of chancery, 
but likewife out of the king’s bench, in which laft 
mentioned court it lies where the king would be cer- 
tified of a record. Indictment* from inferior courts, 
and proceedings of the quarter- (effions of the peace, 
may alfo be removed into the king's bench by a cer- 
tiorari ; and here the very record mutt be returned, 
and not a tranfeript of it ; though ufu.illy in chancery, 
if a certiorari be returnable there, it removes only the 
truer of the record. 

CERTITUDE, confidered in the things or ideas 
which arc the objects of our undcrlt a tiding, is a ne- 
ccffary agreement or difagreemtnt of one part of our 
knowledge with another: as applied to the mind, it 
is the perception of fuch agreement or difagreement j 
or fuch a firm well-grounded ali'ent, as excludes not 
only all manner of doubt, but all conceivable poffibility 
of a miilakc. 

There arc three forts of certitude, or affurance, ac- 
cording to the different natures and circumstances of 
things. 1 . A phylical or natural certitude, w hich depends 
upon the evidence of fenfe ; as that I fee fuch or fuch 
a colour, or hear fuch or fuch a found : no body quef- 
tiona the truth of this, where the organs, the medium, 
and the objed, are rightly difpofed. 2. Mathematical 
certitude is that arifing from mathematical evidence ; 
fuch is, that the three angles of a triangle arc equal 
to two right ones. 3. Moral certitude is that founded 
on moral evidence, and is frequently equivalent to a 
mathematical one ; as that there was formerly fuch an 
emperor as Julius Cxfar, and that he wrote the com- 
mentaries which pafs under his name; becaufc the hif- 
torians of thefe times have recorded it, and 110 man 
has ever difproved it fince : this affords a moral certi- 
tude, in common fenfe fo great, that one would be 
thought a fool or a madman for denying it. 

CERTOSA, a ccltbrated Carthufian monafleTv, 
in the territory of the Pavcle, in the duchy of Milan, 
four miles from Pavia ; its park is furrounded with a 
wall 20 milts in circumference ; but there are fcveral 
final] towns and villages therein. 

CERVANTES. See Saavedra. 

CERVERA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, feated 
on a fmall rivtr of the fame juunc, in E. l^ong. i. 9. 
N. Lat. 41. 28. 

CERVIA, a fea-port town of Italy, in Romagna, 
with a bifhop’s fee, Rated on the gulph of Venice, iu 
E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 44. 16. 

CERVICAL nerves, are feven pair of nerves, fa 
called, as having their origin in the cervix^ or neck. 

CatrtCAL Vtjtk % among anaiorniils, denote the ar- 
teries, veins, 6cc, which p«s through the vtrtclr * and 
mufclcs of the ucck, up to the ikulh 

Ppa CERVIX, 
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Cervix CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denote* the hind nager'ie of his Serene Highnefs the Prince of Orange ;** Cat*. 
W # part of the neck ; as contradiltingmlhrd from the fore by M. Vofmacr, Director of his Higbaefa’s Coiicc- — 
er * UV part, which is called juguhsm, or the throat. tions of Natural Hiftory. Hi* account of the giraffe 

Cr.tr ix of the Scapula* denotes the head of the is compofcd partly from the notices of M. Vailknt and 
{houlder-bladc, or that upper prooefs whole Jmut re- Mr Gordon of the Cape of Good Hope, and partly 
ccives the head of the bmm erut . from his own older ration son the ikrn 3 of four or theie 


Ci.tr ix of the Uterus 1 the neck of the uterus, or that 
oblong canal, or paflage between the internal and ex- 
ternal orifices, which receive* ai.d indofea the penis 
like a (heath, whence it is alfo called Vagina. 

CERUMEN, a thick, vifcoua, bitter, excremen- 
titious humour, feparated from the blood by proper 
glands placed in the meatus ,7 udttarius, ot outer paflage 
of the ear. 

CERUSS, WHiTE-LfAD, a fort of calx of lead-, 
made by expofing plates of that metal to the vapour 
of vinegar. See C h e m i stay •Index. 

Cerufs, as a medicine, is uGed externally either 
mixed in ointments, or by fprinkling it on old fleeting 
and watery ulcers, and in many difeafes of the (kin. 
If, when it is reduced into a fine powder, it is re- 
ceived in with the breath in infpiration, and carried 
down into the lungs, it caufea incurable afthma*. In* 
fiances of the very pernreiou* efiVd* of this metal are 
too often feen among thofe perfons who work lead 
in any form, but particularly among the workers in 
white-lead. 

The painters ufe it In great quantities ; and that it 
may be afforded cheap to them, it is generally adul- 
terated with common whiting. 

Wite CERVUS, or Dec*,, in zoology, a genu* of qua- 
OXXJX, draped* belonging to the order of Pecora. The horn* 
?sc ^hd, brittle, covered with a hairy (kin, and 
QXXXI. g T °'*i rj g from the top ; they likewife fall off and are 
renewed annually*. There are eight fore- teeth in the- 
undcr jaw, and they have no dog-teeth* The fpeexes 
of this genus enumerated by Linnaeus are (even, vi%, 

1. The Camelopardalis, or Giraffe, with hmple or 
unbranckcd horns, ftraight, about fix inches long, 
covered with hair, and truncated at the end and tufted ; 
in- the forehead a tubercle, about two inches high, re- 
fembling a third horn. The fore legs are not much 
longer than the hind legs; bat tlte-ihoukiers are of a 
vaft length, which give* the difproportionatc height 
between the fore and hind parts : the head is like that 
of a flag : the neck is (lender and elegant, and on the 
upper fide it a (host mane : the ears arc large : tail is 
long, with, ftrong hairs at the end : the colour of the 
whole animal a dirty white, marked with large broad 
ruily fpots. This it an uncommon animal, few -of them 
having been ever feen in Europe. It inhabits the fo- 
rces of Ethiopia, and »ther interior parts of Africa, 
almoff as high as Senegal ; but is not found in Guinea, 
or any of the- wcfierii parts ^ aor farther fouth than 
about lat. 28. 10. It i* very timid, hut not fvrift ; 
and has been, reprefenttd as living only by brow hug 
tiur trees, being unable from the difproportionatc length 
of its fore legs to graze or feed from the ground. 
When it would leap, it lifts up its fore legs and then 
its hind, like a horfe whole tore legs are tied. It runs 
very badly and aukwardly, and is very eafdy taken. 
The lateSt and belt deferiptton of this extraordinary 
s^uadruped is given in the 16th number of a work en- 
titled, “ A Dtfcriplron of the uncommon Animals 
and remarkable Productions in the Cabinet and Ale - 


animals, together with a complete Skeleton, in the ca- 
binet of curiofities under his care. 

All the accounts we have of the giraffe, agree in 
rep relenting its hind quarters as about 2 J- feet lower 
than its withers: but from obfervations made by the 
late profeffor Camper on the above mentioned Ikcle- 
ton, it would appear that uaturaliJU have been greatly 
miftaken in this particular. That its fore legs are 
longer than its hind legs, is indeed true ; but the dif- 
ference is not more than feven inches, which, in a 
height of feven feet, is no great matter. It may, 
however (the profeffor obferves), be rendered appa- 
rently more confidcrablc by the obliquity of the thigh- 
bone with refpcA to the tibia, when compared with 
that of the humerus to the radius. 

The- giraffe has always been celebrated for the 
gentlencfs of its difpohtion. Autumn* Conffantius. a 
writer of the t cth century, in a letter to Galrms Man* 
fretl i, Prince of Faenza, dated Fano, 16th December 
i486, gives an account of a giraffe which he faar 
there. He fays it was fo gentle, that it would cat 
bread, hay, or fruit, out of the hand of a child ; an d 
that, when led through the ftreet, it would take what- 
ever food of t^is kind was offered to it by the fpeda- 
tors at the windows, as it paffed along. This cha- > 
racier is confirmed by Mr Gordon, who relates, that 
a giraffe, which he had wounded, fuficrcd him to ap- 
proach it as it lay on the ground, without offering to 
(trike with its horns, or Ihowiug any inclination to re- 
Wage itfclf; he even Itrokcd it over its eyes fever? I 
times, when it ouly doled them, without any figns of 
refentment. Its throat was afterwards cut for the 
fake of its (kin j and when in the pangs of death, it 
ilruek the ground witlt its feet with a force much 
exceeding that of any other animal, and thefe feem to 
be its principal means of defence. M. Vofmacr ob- 
ferves, that both the male and female are furnt.hcd 
with horns, which, from their fizc and form, feem. 
intended merely for ornament : they appear to be cs- 
crcfccnces of the os frontis, and therefore are probably 
not deciduous. The notion of fume writers, .that the 
giraffe cannot feed from the ground, is confuted by 
the .tcffknoDy of M. VaUlant, who affects, that it caa 
even drink from w river, the furfarc of which is lower 
than the bank on which it (land*. M. Vofmacr ob- 
ferves, that this account is confirmed by confidcriag 
the ftru&urc of the neck, the vertebras of which arc 
connected with thofe of the back by a . very (bong . 
ligament. 

The giraffe here deferibed, which Mr Gordon, who 
difletted it, fays was the .large 11 he had ever feen, w» 
15 feet 4 inches Rhinland meal arc (about 15 feet 10 
inches Engiifh) from the ground to the top of in 
head j the length of the body, from the chcff to 
rump, wa» 5 feet 7 inches Rhinland mcafure. M* 
Vail last afferta, that he has feen icvcral which were *1 
lead 17 feet high; and M. Vofmacr declares, that be 
has been affured by fume very rcfpcdtahle inhabitant* 
of the Cape, that they had feen and killed girafK 

which, 
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Cerru*. which, including the horns, were 22 Rh inland feet in ting-feafbn 
" 1 height. 

'Die giraffe was known to the Romans in early 
It appears among the figures in the aifcmblagc 


of eafiern animals 011 the celebrated Prattled ine Pave- 
ment, made by the direction of Sylla ; and is repre- 
fented both grazing and hrowfing, in its natural at- 
titudes. It was exhibited at Rome by the popular 
Cstfar, among other animals in the Circaean games. 

2. The Alecs, Elk, or Moofc Deer, has palinatcd 
horns, without any proper item, and a flclhy protu- 
berance on the throat. The neck is much ffiortcr 
than the head, with a fhort, thick, upright mane, of 
a light brown colour. The eyes arc fmall ; the cars 
a foot lung, very broad and douching ; noftrils very 
large ; the upper lip fquare, hangs greatly over the 
lower, and has a deep fulcus in the middle, fo as to 
appear almoft bifid. This is the bulkhft animal of the 
deer kind, being fometimes 1 7 hands high, and weigh- 
ing above 1200 pounds. The female is lets than the 
male, and wants horns. The elks inhabit the ifle of 
C «pc Breton, Nova Scotia, and the weftem fide of 
tile bay of Fundy ; Canada, and the country round 
the great lakes, almoft as far fouth as the river Ohio. 
Thefe are its prefent northern and fouthern limits. lu 
all ages it affected the cold and woody regions in Eu- 
rope, Afia, and America. They arc found in all the 
woody tra&s of the temperate parts of Rufiia, but not 
on the Ardic Eats, nor yet in Kamtfchalka. In Si- 
beria they arc of a monftrous fize, particularly among 
the mountains* The elk and the mt»ofc, according 
.to Mr Pennant; arc the fame fpecies ; the lad derived 
from Mjv/tr, which in the Algonkin language fignifies 
that animal. The Engliih uied to call it the black 
moofe, to diftinguifh it from the Hag, which they 
named the grey moofc. The French call it l* ung- 
ual.' 

Thefe animals refide amidft forefts, for the convc- 
niency of browfmg the boughs of trees, bccaufc they* 
are prevented from grazing with any kind of cafe, by 
rvafon of the fliortncfs of their necks and length of 
their legs. They often have rccourfe to water-plants, 
which they can readily get at by wading. M. Sarra- 
lin fays, that they arc very fond of the anagyri* fee*, 
tida, or {linking bean trefoil, and w'ill uncover the 
fnow with their feet in order to get at it. In palling 
through the woods, they raife their heads to a hori- 
zontal pofition, to prevent their horns from being en- 
tangled in the branches. . They have a finguhr gait ; 
their pace is a (hambling trot, but they go with great 
fwiftnefs. In their common walk they lift their feet 
very high, and will without any difficulty Hep over 
a gate five feet high. They feed principally in the 
night. If they graze, it is always again It an afeent ; 
an advantage they ufc for the reafon above affigned. 
They ruminate like the ox. They go to rut in au- 
tumn ; are at that time very furious, fecking the fe- 
male by fwimming from ifle to ifle. They bring two 
young at a birth, in the month of April, which follow 
the dam a whole year. During the fummer they keep 
in families. In deep fnows they colled in numbers in 
the forefts of pines,- for protection from the incle- 
mency of the weather under the {belter of thole ever- 
greens. They are very iuoffi ntivc, except in the rut- 
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or except they are wounded, when they 
will turn on the alfailant, and attack him with their ’ 
horns, or trample him to death beneath their great 
hoofs. 

The flefti of the moofc h extremely fweet and nou- 
rilhing. The Indians fay, that they can travel three 
times farther after a meal of moofe, than after any 
other animal food. The tongues are excellent ; but 
the nofe is perfed marrow, and efteemed the greatefl 
delicacy in Canada. The {kin makes excellent buff ; 
being ftrong, foft, and light. The Indians drefs the 
hide, and, after foaking it for foinc time, ft retch and 
render it fupple by a lather of the brains in hot water. 
They not only make their loow-ftmes of the {kin, but 
after a chafe form the canoes with ft : they few tho 
{kins neatly together, cover the fcamt with an undu-- 
ous earth, and embark in them with their fpoils to • 
return home. The hair on the meek, withers, and 
hams of u full-grown tlk, is of much ufe in making 
matti cites and laddies ; being by its great length welt 
adapti d for thofe purpoi'es. The palinatcd parts of 
the Horns are farther excavated by the f&vagcs, and 
converted into ladles, which will hold a pint. 

It is 1101 ft range that lb ufcful an animal fliould he 
a principal objcCT of chafe. The lavages perform it 
ia- different ways. The tirft, and the more Ample, is 
before the lakes or rivers are frozen. Multitudes af- 
fcmblt in their canoes, aud form* with them a vail 
crel'ccnt, each horn touching the itiore. Another 
party perform their {hare of the chafe among the 
woods ; they furround an extenfive trad, let loofe their 
dogs, and prefs towards the water with loud cries 
Tiie animals, alarmed with the r.oife, fly before the 
hunters, and plunge into the lake, where they are 
killed by the perfons in the canoes, prepared for their 
reception, with lances or clubs. The other method 
is more aitfuL The favages inclofe a Ltrge {pace with 
Hakes hedged with branches of trees, forming two 
fidcs of a triangle : the bottom opens into a fccond in- 
clofure, completely triangular. At the opening are 
hung numbers of fnarcs, made of flips of raw hides. 
The Indians, as before, atfcmblc in great troops, and 
with all kinds of noifes drive into the firft incloftne 
not only the moofc*, but the other fpccies of deer 
which abound in that country : fume, in forcing their 
way into the fartheft triangle, arc caught in the fnarcs 
by the neck or horns ; and thofe which cfcapc the 
fnarcs, and pat* the little opening, find 'then fate from 
the arrows of the hunters, di reded at them from all 

r ulers. They are often killed with the gun. When 
y are firft uoharboured, they fquat with their hind • 
parti aud make water, at which iuftant the fportfman 
fires ; if be miffes, tlie moofe lets off in a mod rapid 
trot, making, like the rein-deer, a prodigious rattling 
with its hoofs, and will run for 20 or 30 miles before 
it comes to Bay or takes the water. But the ufual 
time for this diverfion ia the winter. The huntert • 
avoid entering on the chafe till the fun i* ftrong enough « 
to melt the frozen cruft with which the fnow is co- 
vered, otherwife the animal can run over the firm fur. 
face : they wait till it becomes foft enough to impede 
the Eight of the moofe ; which finks up to the fliould- - 
ers, flounders, and gets on with great difficulty. The 
fportfman pusfucs at hi* cafe ou his broad rackets, or 
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C«mi*. fnnur.ftioc*, and makes a ready prey of the d hire fled 
animal*. 

A* weak againil the mountain heaps they puli 

Their heating bread in vain, and piteous bray. 

He lays them quivering on th* etifanguin’d iuowt, 

And with loud fhout* rejoicing bear* them home. 

Thompson. 

The opinion of this animal** being fubjcck to the 
■epilepfy fea ns to have been univerfal, as well as the 
cure it finds by fcratching its ear with the hind hoof 
till it draws blood. That hoof has been ufed in Indian 
medicine for the falling-fickncfs ; they apply it to the 
hcait of the afllidcd, make him hold it in his left 
hand, and rub his ear with it. They ufe it alfo in the 
colic, pleurifv, vertigo, and purple fever ; pulvcrifing 
the hoof, and drinking it in water. The Algonkins 
pretend that the flefli imparts the difeafe j but it is no- 
torious that the hunters in a manner live on it with 
impunity. The lavage* edeem the moofe a bealk of 
good omen ; and art perf jaded that thofe who dream 
often of it may flatter theinfclvcs with long life. 

The elk was known to the Romans by the name of 
/Vet and Aliuhhs : they believed that it had no joints 
iu its legs; and, from the great fizc of the upper lip, 
imagined it could not feed without going backward 
as it grazed. - 

3. The Elaphus, or Stag, with long cylindrical 
ramified horn* bent backwards, and (lender (harp brow 
antlers. The colour is generally a reddifh brown with 
fume black about the face, and a black lid down the 
hind part of the neck and between the fhotildcrs. 
Stags are common to Europe, Barbary, the north of 
Alia, and America. In fpring, they died their horns, 
which fall off fpontaneoufly, or by rubbing them 
gently againil the branches of trees. It isfeldom that 
both horns fall off at the fame time, the one generally 
preceding the other a day or tw-o. The old flag* call 
their horns lirtl, which happens about the end of Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March. An aged (lag, or .one 
in his feventli year or upward*, doe* not call his horns 
before the middle of March ; a Hag of fix years (heds 
his hot us in April; young flags, or thofe from three 
to five years uhl, (lied their horns in the beginning, 
and lliofc which arc in their ficond year, not till tlie 
middle or end of May. But in all this there is much 
variety ; for old Hags fome timet cail their horns 
fooncr than thofe which are younger. Befides, the 
(bedding of the horns is advanced by a mild, and re- 
tarded by a fevere and long winter. 

As foon as the flags call their horns, they feparate 
from each other, the young ones only keeping toge- 
ther. They no longer haunt the dcopeil recedes of 
the forett, but advance into the cultivated country, 
and remain among brufhwood during the luinmer, till 
their hortiJ arc renewed. In this lcafon, they walk 
with their heads low' to prevent their horns from rub- 
bing again;! the branches ; for they continue to have 
fenfih * ty till they acquire their full growth. The 
horns of the uldell flags are not half completed in tl»c 
middle of May, and acquire their full length and hard- 
nefs before the end of July. Thole of the younger 
flags are proportionally latcT both in (bedding and 
being renewed. But a* foon as they have acquired 
their full dimeafioos and Middy , the (lags rub them 


againil the trees, in order to clear them of a fltia Cbm 
with which they are covered. *“ v-> 

Soon after the lags have polilhed their horns, they 
begin to feel the imprelfioui of love. Toward* the 
eud of Auguft or beginning of September, they leave 
the coppice, return to the forcfls, and fcarch for the 
hinds. They cry with a loud voice ; their neck and 
throat fwell ; they become perfectly reliefs, and tra- 
verfe in open day the fields and the fallow ground * ; 
they ftrike their horn* againil trees and hedges ; in a 
word, they fccin to he tranfported wfith fury, and run 
from country to country till they find the hinds or 
females, whom they purine and compck into compli- 
ance j for the female at firfl avoid* and flies from the 
male, and never fubmits to his embraces till flic be 
fatigued with the purfuit. The old hinds like wife 
come in lcafon before the younger 00c*. When two 
flags approach the fame hind, they mull fight before 
they enjoy. If marly equal in ftrength, they threaten, 
paw the ground, fet up terrible cries, and attack each 
other with fuch fury, that they often inflict mortal 
wound* with the ilrokcs of their horn*. The combat 
never terminate* but in the defeat or flight of one of 
the rivals. The conqueror lofcs not a moment in en- 
joying his victory, unlcfs another rival approaches, 
whom lie is again obliged to attack and repel. The 
oldefl flags are always mailers of the field ; bccaufc 
they arc flror.gcr and more furious than the young 
ones, who mull wait patiently till their (uperiors tire, 
and quit their miftrefles. Sometimes, however, tLc 
young flags accomplish their purpofes when the old 
ones arc lighting, and, after a fully gratification, fly 
off. The hinds prefer the old flags, not becaufe they 
aie moll couragcdus, but bccaufc they are much more 
ardent. They are likewife more inconiUnt, having 
often frveral females at a time ; and when a flag ha. 
but one hind, hi* attachment to her does not conti- 
nue above a few days : He then leaves her, goes in 
quell of another, with whom he remains a Hill shorter 
time ; and in this manner patter* ftom oue to ano- 
ther till he is perfectly c:;hauttcd. 

This ardour of love lalls only three weeks, during 
which the flags take very little food, and neither deep 
nor refl. Night and day, they arc either walking, 
running, fighting, or enjoying the hinds. Hence, at 
the end of the rutting lcaion, they are fo meagre and 
exhaufled, that they recover not their (trenglh for a 
confidcrable time. They generally retire to the bor- 
ders of the forefls, feed upon the cultivated fields, 
where they find plenty uf nomiihmc.it, and remain 
there till their flrcagtii is rc-c fluid tilled. The rutting 
fcafou of old flag* commences about the beginning, 
and end* about the 2 nth day of September. Iu thole 
of fix or (even years old, it begin* about the 1 oth of 
September, and cnuchules in the beginning of October. 

In young flags or thofe in their third, fourth, or fifth 
year, it begins about the aotli of September, and ter- 
minate* about the 15th of October; and at the cud 
of October, the jutting is all over, excepting among 
the prkkettt or thofe which have entered into their 
fecund year ; bccaufc they,. like the young hinds » r <s 
latcll ot. coining into feafon. Hence, at the begin- 
ning of November, the lcaion of love is entirely finiihed ; 
and the flags during this period of weakncls and lai 
litude, arc cully hunted down. In fcafous when acorns 
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C*rvo*. and other nuts arc plentiful, the (lags foon recover 
“ their ft rengtb and a fecond rutting frequently hap- 
pens at the end of O&ohcr; but it is of much (hotter 
duration than the firfV. 

In climate* warmer than that of France, the rutting 
time, like the feafons, is more forward. Ariitotle 
infoims us, *hat, in Greece, it commences in the 
beginning of Auguft, and terminates about the end 
of September, The hinds go with young tight months 
and fomr days, and fddom produce more than one 
fawn. Tliry bring forth in Slav or the beginning of 
June, and To anxioufly conceal their fawn*, that they 
often expofe thetnfdvcs to he chafed, with a view to 
draw off the dogs, and afterwards return to take care 
of their young. All hinds are not fertile ; for feme 
of them never conceive. Thefc barren hinds are groffer 
and fatter than thofc which are prolific, acd alfo come 
fooncll in feafon. The young are not called fnwru or 
calve i after the fixth month : The knobs of their horns 
then begin to appear, and they take the name of 
knobtrrt til! their horns lengthen into /peart, and then 
they are called tracks or faggards. During the firil 
feafon, they never leave their mothers. lit winter, the 
Hags and hinds, of all ages, keep together in docks, 
which are always more numerous in proportion to the 
rigour of the feafon. They feparate in fpring : The 
hinds retire to bring forth ; and, during this period, 
the flocks confill only of knobben* and young Hags. 
In general, the (tags arc inclined to aflociatc, and no- 
thing but fear or necefltty obliges them to difperfe. 

The life of the flag is fpent in alternate plenty and 
want, vigour and debility, health and lickncfit, with- 
out having any change introduced into his conftitution 
by thefc oppofite extremes. He lives as long as other 
animals which are not fuhjc&cd to fuch viciflitudes. 
As he grows five or fix years, lie lives feven times that 
* number, or from 35 to 40 yean. What has been re- 
ported concerning the longevity of the flag merits no 
credit. It is only a popular prejudice which prevailed 
in the days of Anftotle, and which that philofopher 
fonfidcrcd as improbable, bccanfc neither the time of 
ge ft at ion, nor of the growth of the young flag, indi- 
cated long life. This authority ought to have abulifhed 
the prejudice ; but it has been renewed, in the ages 
of ignorance, by a fabulous account of a flag taken by 
Charles VI. in the foreft of Scnlis, with a collar upon 
which was written this infeription, Cttfar hoc me dena- 
r it. The love of the marvellous inclined men to be- 
lieve that this animal had lived 1000 years, and had 
his collar from a Roman emperor, rather than to fup- 
pofe that he came from Germany, where all the em- 
perors take the name of Csfar. 

The flag appears to have a fine eye, an acute fmcll, 

- and an excellent car. When liflening, he nrifes hit 
head, creels his cam, ami beam from a great diflance. 
When he is going into a coppice, or other half covered 
place, he flop* to look round him on all Tides, and 
(cents the wind, to difeover if any object is near that 
might diflurh him. lie is a Ample, and yet a curious 
and crafty animal. When trifled or called to from a 
diftance, he flops fhort, and looks fledfaflly, and with 
a kind of admiration, at carriages, cattle, or men ; 
and if they have neither arms nor dogs, he moves on 
unconcernedly, and without flying. He appears to 
Kilcn, with great tranquillity and delight, to the fhep- 
heni'spipe; and- the hunters fometimct. employ this 
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artifice to encourage and deceive him. In general, he 
is lefs afraid of men than of dogs, and is never fufpi- 
cious, or ufes any arts of concealment but in propor- 
tion to the difturbances he hat received. He eats (low, 
and has a choice in his aliment { and after hit* Ito- 
mach is full, he lies down, and ruminates at leifure. 
He feems to ruminate with lefs facility than the ox. 
it is only by violent (hakes that the flag can make 
the food rife from his firlt ftomach. This difficulty* 
proceeds from the length and direction of the pafla**?' 
through which the aliment has to go. The neck of 
the ox is ihoit and lira ight, but that of the flag is 
long and arched ; and therefore gi cater effort! arc nc- 
eeffary to raife the food. Thefc efforts are made by 
a kind of hiccup, the movement of which is apparent* 
and continues during the time of rumination. His 
voice is ilrongcr, and more quivering, in proportion as 
he advances in years. The voice of the hind is (hotter 
and more feeble. She never bellow § from love, but 
from fear. The (lag, during the rutting feafon, bel- 
low* in a frightful manner: He is then fo tranfported* 
that nothing difturb* or terrifits him. He is there- 
fore eafily furprifed; as he is loaded with fat, he 
cannot keep long before the dogs. But he is dange- 
rous when at hay, and attacks the dogs with a fpeeks 
of fury. He drinks none in winter nor in fpring, 
the dews and tender herbage being then fufficicnt to 
extinguifh his third ; but, during the parching heat* 
of fummer, to obtain drink, he frequents the brooks, 
the maifhcs, and the fountains ; and in the feafon of 
love, he is fo ovcr-hcatcd, that he fearchcs every where 
for water, not only to fatisfy bis immoderate third, 
but to bathe and refrefh his body. He then fwims 
eaficr than at any other times on account of his fat- 
nefs. He has been obferved eroding very large rivers. 
It has even been alleged, that, attracted by the odour 
of the hinds, the flags, in the rutting feafon, throw 
thcmlclvcs into the fea, and pafs from one ifland to 
another at the diilance of feveral leagues. They leap 
Hill more nimbly than they fwim ; for, when purfued, 
they eafily clear a hedge or a pale fence of fix feet 
high. Their food varies in different fea funs. In au- 
tumn, after rutting, they fearth for the buds of green 
fhrubs, the flowers of broom or heath, the leaves of 
brambles, Ac. During the fnows of winter, they feed 
upon the bark, mofs, &c. of tree*; and in mild 
weather, they browfe in the wheat-fields. In the be- 
ginning of fpring, they go in quell of the catkins of 
the trembling poplar, willow, and hazel-trees, the 
flowers and buds of the cornel tree, See. In fummer, 
when they have great choice, they prefer rye to all 
other grain, and the black herry-bejsring alder to all 
other wood. The flelh of the fawn is very good : that 
of the hind and knobher not abfolutclv bad ; but that 
of the Hag has always a ftrong and difagrfeablc tafte. 
The (kin and the horns arc the moll ufcful parts of 
this animal. The (kin makes a pliable and very 
durable leather. The horns arc ufed by cutlers, 
fword-flippers* Ac. and a volatile fpirit, much em- 
ployed in medicine, is extracted from them by the 
chy mills. 

In America, flags feed eagerly on the broad-leaved 
kalmia ; yet that plant ia a puifon to all other homed 
animals : their inteftincs are found filled with it du- 
ring winter. If their entrails are given to dogs, they 
become ItupiJicd, and as if drunk, and often arc fo ill 
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CeifB. as hardly to efcapc with life. The American Hags 
grow very fat : their tallow is much efteemed for ma- 
king of candles. The Indians (hoot them. As they 
arc very Ihy animals, the natives cover thomfelves with 
a hide, leaving the horns erc£l ; under {belter of which 
they walk w ithin reach of the herd. I)c Brie, in the 
25th plate of the Hiilory of Honda, gives a very cu- 
rious reprefen tat ion of this artful method of chafe, 
when it was rifited by the French in 1564. Their 
(kins are an article of commerce imported by the Ilud- 
fon’s Bay company ; but brought from the diftaut 
parts far inland by the Indians, who bring them from 
the neighbourhood of the hikes. In moll parts of 
North America they arc called the grey moofc, and 
the elk ; this has given occafion to the mtftaken no- 
tion of that great animal being found in Virginia and 
other fouthem provinces. 

• Ln. Britain the ftag is become lefs common than for- 
merly; its cxceflive vicioufnefs during the rutting fca- 
fan, and the badnefs of its flefti, induce molt people to 
part with the fpecies. Stags arc frill f und wild in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in herds of four or five hundred 
together, ranging at lull liberty over the vaft hilla of 
the north. Formerly the great Highland chieftains 
ufed to hunt with the magnificence of an eallern mo* 
narch, affembling four or five thoufand of their clan, 
who drove the deer into the toils or to the ilations 
the lairds had placed thcmfclvrs in : but as this pre- 
tence was frequently ufed to collect their vaituls for 
rebellious purposes, an a£t was psfTed prohibiting any 
affembhes of this nature. Stags are likewife met with 
on the moors that border on Cornwal and Devonfhire; 
and in Ireland on the mountains of Kerry, where they 
add greatlyto the- magnificence of the romantic fee- 
pery to the lake of Killamy. The itags of Ireland 
during its uncultivated (late, and while it remained an 
, almuft boundlcfe traft of foreft, had an exalt agree- 
ment in -habit with thofe that range at preleat 
through the wilds of America. They were Ids in 
body, but very fat ; and their horns of a fixe far fu- 
perior to. thofe of Europe, but iu form agreed in all 
points. 

The chacc of the ftag has been formed into an art, 
and requires a fpecies of knowledge which can only 
be learned by experience : It implies a royal affcm- 
blagc of men, horfes, and dogs, all fo trained, prac- 
tifed, and difeiplined, that their movements, their re- 
ft arc hes, and their (kill, mull concur in producing one 
common end. The huntfman ftiould know the age 
and the fex of the animal ; he ftiould be able to di- 
ftinguiih with precificn, whether the ftag lie has har- 
boured with his hound be a knobbrr, a young ftag, 
in his fixth or feventh year, or an old ftag. The chief 
marks which convey this intelligence is derived from 
the foot, and the excrement. The foot of the ftag is 
better formed than that of the hind, or female. Her 
leg is more grofs and nearer the heel. The imprelEons 
of his feet arc rounder, and farther removed from each 
other. He moves more regularly, and brings the hind 
foot into the imprcfEon made bv the fore-foot. But 
the diftance between the Hops of the hind are Ihortcr, 
and her hind-fret ftrike not fo regularly the track of 
the fore feet. As loon as the flag acquires his fourth 
horns, he is cafs'y diftinguifticd ; but to know the 
loot of a young ftag horn that of a hiud, requires re- 
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prated experience. Stags «f fix, fcvet», Scr. years, Cwm 
are ftiU more cafily known ; for their fore foot is 
much larger than the hind foot ; the older they arc, 
the fidtS of their feet are the more worn ; the diftance 
of their fteps arc more regular than thole of young 
flags; they always place their hind foot exadtly in the 
track of the forc-Toot, excepting, when they ihcd their 
horns, the oid Hags mifptacr, at this feafon, nearly a 
often as the young ones ; but in this they are more re- 
gular than the hind or young ftag, placing the hind foot 
always at the fide of the fore-foot, and nrver beyond or 
within it. When the huntfman, from the drynefa of the 
feafon, orothcrcircumftances, cannot judge by the foot, 
he is obliged to trice the animal backwards, and en- 
deavour to find his dung. This mark requires, per- 
haps, greater experience than the knowledge of the 
foot ; but without it the hunifinan would be unable 
to give a proper report to the company. After the 
report of the huntfman, anil the dogs are led to the 
refuge of the flag, he ought to cnconragr his hound, 
and make him reft upon the track of the ftag, till the 
animal be unharboured. Inftantly the alarm is given 
to uncouple the dogs, which ought to he enlivened hy 
the voice- and the horn of the huntfman. He IhoukL 
alfo diligently obferve the fiKit of the ftag. in order to 
difeover whether the animal has ftarted, and fubftituted 
another in his place. But it is then the bufinefsofthe 
hunters to feparate alfo, and to recal the dogs which 
have gone allray after falfe game. The huntfman 
ftiould always accompany his dogs, and encourage, 
without preffing them too hard. He (hould alTitl 
them in dctc&iag all the arts of efcapc ufed by the 
ftag ; for this animal has remarkable addrefs in de- 
ceiving the dogs. With this virw, he often returns 
twice or thrice upon his former llcps ; he endeavours 
to raife hinds or younger flags to accompany him, and 
draw off the dogs from the object of their purfuit s 
he then flies with redoubled fpetd, or fpringv off at 
fide, lies down on his belly, and conceals hi ink If. ln 
this cafe, when the dogs have loll his foot, the huntf- 
men. by going backward* and forwards, affiil them in 
recovering it. But if they cannot find it, they fup- 
pofe that he is refting within the circuit they have 
made, and go in queft of him. But if they are Itdl 
unable to difeover him, there is no other method left, 
but, from view ing the country, to conjecture where he 
may have taken refuge, and repair to the place. As 
foou as they have recovered his foot, and put the dogs 
upon the track, they purfuc with more advantage, be- 
cause they perceive that the ftag is fatigued. Their 
ardour augments in proportion to his fecblencfs ; and 
their fccut becomes more diftinCt as the animal grows 
warm. Hence they redouble their cries and their 
fpeed ; and though the ftag pra&iles dill more arts of 
cfcape than formerly, as his fwiftnefa is diminished, bis 
arts and doublings become gradually lef* effectual. He 
has now no other refourcc but to fly from the earth 
which he treads, and get into the waters, in order to 
cut off the feent from the dogs. The huntfmea go 
round thefe waters, and again put ti c d >g* on the 
track of his foot. The ftag, after taking to the wa- 
ter, is inc.ipblc of running far, and is loon at b»y. 

But he ft ill attempts to defend his life, and often 
wounds the dogs, and even the huntluien when too for- 
ward, by blows with his horns, till oac of them cut* his 
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C2cwj«. hams to mike him faH, and then puts an e nd to his 
life by a blow of a lunger. They now celebrate tlie 
death of the dag by a flout i(h of their horns; the dogs 
are allowed to trample upon him, and at lad partake 
richly of the victory by devouring his fle(h. 

4. The Tarandus, or Rein-deer, is a native of 
Lapland, and the northern parts of Eprope, Afia, and 
America. The horns are large, cylindrical, branched, 
and palmatcd at the tops. Two of the branches hang 
over the face. He is about the fixe of a buck, of a 
dirty whitifh colour ; the hairs of his (kin are thick and 
(hong, 'i'o the Laplanders this animal is the fubflitute 
of the horfc, the cow, the goat, and the (heep ; and 
i» their only wealth: the milk afford* them chcefc ; 
the fl:(h, food; the (kin, cloithing ; the tendons, bow* 
firings; and when fplit, thread; the horns, glue; 
the bones, fpoons. During the, winter it fupphes the 
want of a horfc, and draws their llcdges with ama- 
zing fwiftnefa over the frozen lakes and rivers, or 
over the fnow, which at that time covers the whole 
country. A rich Laplander it poflefled of a herd of 
lOOO rein deer. Jn autumn they feek the highed hills, 
to avoid the Lapland gad-fly, which at that time de- 
pofits its eggs in their (kin ; it is the peft of thefc ani- 
mals, and numbers die that are thus vifited. The 
moment a Angle fly appears, the whole herd inftantly 
perceives it ; they fling up their heads, tofs about 
their horns, and at once attempt to fly for (belter 
amidd the fnowi of the lofticft Alps In fummerthey 
feed on fcvcral plants; but during winter on the rein- 
liverwort, which lies far beneath the fnow, which 
they remove with their feet and palmatcd brow ant- 
lers, in order to get at their beloved food. 

The Samoieds, lefs intelligent than the Laplanders, 
confider them in no other view than as animals of 
draught, to convey them to the chafe of the wild reins; 
which they kill for the fake of the lkins, cither to 
clothe themfelvcs, or to cover their tents. They know 
not the cleanly delicacy of the milk or chccfe ; but 
prefer for their repaft the intedines of beads, or the 
half- putrid fltfh of a horfc, ox, or (beep, which they 
find dead on the high road. — The Koreki, a nation 
of Kamtfekatka, may be placed on a level with the 
Samoieds. They keep immenfe herds of reins ; fume 
of the rtchefl to the amount of 10 or 20 thoufand; 
yet fo fordid are they as to eat none except fueh as 
they kill for the fake of the (kins; an article of cora- 
-rncrcc with their neighbours the Kamtfehatkaus ; 
otherwise they content themfelvcs with the flc(h of thofc 
which die by difeafe or chance. They train them in 
the fledge, but negleA them for every domcftic pur- 
pofe. Their hiflorian fays, they couple two to each 
carriage ; and that the deer will travel 150 verfta in a 
day, that is, 112 Engli(h miles. They caitrate the 
males by piercing the fpennatic arteries, and tying the 
ferotum tight with a thong. — The favage arid unin- 
formed Elkimaux and Greenlanders, who podefy, amidfl 
their fnows, thefe beautiful animals, negLA not only 
the domeflic ufes, but even are ignorant of thtir advan- 
tage in the (ledge- Their element is properly the wa- 
ter ; their game die Teals. They feem to want powers 
to domefttcate any animals except dogs. They are at 
enmity with all ; confider them as an objeA of chafe, 
and of no utility till deprived of life. The fle(h of the 
rein is the mod coveted part of their food; they eat it 
Vol. IV. Past I. 


raw, drcfTed, and dried and fmoked with the fnow Cervas. 
lichen. The wearied hunters will drink the raw blood ; — — v— ■ 
but it is ufually drefled with the berries of the heath : 
they eagerly devour the contents of the flomach, but 
ufc the inteftinrs boiled. They are very fond of the 
fat, and will not lofe the lcaft bit. The (kin, fome- 
times a part of their cloathing, drefTed with the hair 
on, is foft and pliant ; it forms alfo the inner lining 
of their tents, and mod excellent blankets. The ten- 
dons are their bow-ilrings, and when fplit are the 
threads with which they few their jackets. 

The Greetdandeis, before they acquired the know- 
ledge of the gun, caught them by what was called 
the cktffxr-h*nt. The women and children furrounded 
a large fpace, and, where people were wanting, fet up 
poles capped with a turf in certain intervals, to terrify 
the animals ; they then with great noife drove the 
rein? into the narrow defiles, where the men lay in wait 
and killed them with harpoons or dans. But they are 
now become ireiy fcarcc. 

The rein-deers arc found in the neighbourhood of 
Hudfon’s Bay, in mod amazing numbers, columns of 
eight or ten thoufand are feen annually palling from 
north to fouth in the months of March and April, 
driven out of the woods by the muiketoes, feeking re- 
frrfhmcnt on the (hore, and a quiet place to drop their 
young. They go to rut in September, and the males 
foon after filed their horns ; they are at that feafon 
very fat, but fo rank and mulky as not to be eatable. 

The females drop their young in June, in the mod fe- 
queftered foots they can find ; and then they likewife 
lofe their horns. Beads of prey follow the herds: 
firfl, the wolves, who (ingle out the draggle™ {for they 
fear to attack the drove), detach and hunt them down : 
the foxes attend at a dittancc, to pick up the offals left 
by the former. In autumn the deer with the fawns re- 
migtate not th ward. The Indians are very attentive 
to their motions ; for the rein forms the chief part not 
only of their drefs hut of their food. They often kill 
multitudes for the fake of their tongues only ; but ge- 
nerally they feparate the de(h from the bone*, and pre- 
ferve it by drying it in the fmoke ; they alfo fave the 
fat^and fell it to the Englilh in bladders, who ufe it 
in frying indead of butter. The (kins are alfo an ar- 
ticle of commerce, and ufed in London by the 
Breeches-makers. The Indians (hoot them inthewintcr. 

The Englifh make hedges with (lakes and boughs of 
trees along the woods for five miles in length, leaving 
openings at proper intervals befet with fnarcs, in which 
multitudes are taken. The Indians alfo kill great 
numbers during the feafons of migration, watching in 
their canoes, and fpearing them while patting over the 
rivers of the country, or from ifland to ifland ; for they 
fwira mod admirably well. 

5. The Dam a or Fallow-deer, Buck and Doe ; with 
horns branched, comprcfiVd, and palmatcd at the top. 

The colour in various ; reddifh, deep brawn, white or 
fpotted. This fpecies is not fo univerfal as the dag : 
rare in France and Germany. It is found ia Greece, 
the Holy Land, and the north of China. They arc 
very numerous in England ; but, except on a few 
chafes, confined in parks None originally in Ame- 
rica. They are eahly tamed ; and their flefh, which 
goes by the name of venifon, is in high eftcem among 
the luxurious. During rutting-time they will contend 
Qjq with 
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Cerrut, v Jth each other for their miftrefs, but are lefs fierce than 
— v— the flag; during that fcafon, the male will form a hole 
in the ground, make the female lie down in it, and 
then often walk round and fmeil at her. Moore fpcaks 
of a fpecira found on the banks of the Gambia, in the 
interior parti of Africa, near Barracunda, called 7 an- 
tong, which he fays differed not in form from the 
Enplilh fallow-deer ; only that its fixe was equal to 
that of a fmall horfe, and weighed 300 lb. It had alfo 
©n its neck an ereft black mane, four or five inches 
long. — Mr White, in his Natural Hiltory of Pelborn, 
mentions, as a piece of information to naturalifts, that 
if fome curious gentleman would procure the head of 
a fallow deer, and hare it diflefted, he would find it 
fumifhed with two Jpiraeula , or breathing-places, bc- 
fides the noftrils ; probably analogous to the pvmfta 
laehrymalta in the human head. When deer arc thirily 
they plunge their nofes, like fome horfts, very deep 
under water, while in the aft of drinking, and con- 
tinue them in that fituation for a conGdcrable time ; 
but, to obviate any inconvcniency, they can open two 
vents, one at the inner corner of each eye, having a 
communication with the nofe. This feems, as our 
author obfenrei, to be an extraordinary provilion of 
nature ; for it looks as if thefe creatures could not be 
fiiffocated, though their mouths and noftrils were both 
{topped. This curious formation of the head, he far- 
ther remarks, may be of lingular fervicc to beads of 
chafe, by affording them free refpir^tion ; and no doubt 
thefe additional noftrils are thrown open when they arc 
hard run. Mr Pennant has obferved the fame curious 
organization in the antelope. See Car* a. 

6. The Capreolus, or Roc-buck, has ereft, cylindri- 
cal, branched horns, and forked at the top. His fize 
is only three feet nine inces long, two feet three inches 
high before, and two feet feven inches high behind : 
weight from 50 to 60 lb. Though the leaf! of the deer- 
kind, his figure is moil elegant and hand fome. His 
eyes arc more brilliant and animated than thofe of the 
fta£. His limbs are more nimble, his movements 
quicker, and he bounds, fecmingly without effort, with 
. equal vigour and agility. His coat, or hair, is always 
clean, fmooth, and glofly. He never wallows in the 
mire like the ftag. He delights in dry and elevated 
iituations, where the air is pureft. He is likewife 
more crafty, conceals himfrlf with greater addrefs, is 
more difficult to trace, and derives fuperior refources 
from inftinft : for though he has the misfortune to leave 
behind him a ftronger (cent than the (lag, which re- 
doubles the ardour and appetite of the dogs, he knows 
how to withdraw himfrlf from their purfuit, by the 
rapidity with which he begins his flight, and by his 
numerous doublings. He delays not his arts of defence 
till hi« ftrength fails him ; but, as foon as he finds that 
the firft efforts of a rapid chacc have been unfucecfsful, 
he repeatedly returns on his former (leps; and after 
confounding, by thefe oppofite movements, the direc- 
tion he has taken, after intermixing the prefent with 
the pail emanations fiom his body, he rifes from the 
earth by a great bound, and, retiring to a fide, he lies 
down flat on his belly ; and in this immoveable fitua- 
tion, he allows the whole troop of his deceived enemies 
to pafs very near him. 

The roc-dcer diftcii from the ftag and fallow-deer 


in difpofitioo, temperament, manners, and almoft every 
natural habit. Inftead of affociating in herds, they 
live in feparate families. The father, mother, and 
young, go together, and never mix with (tranters. 
They art conftant in their amuun, and never unfaith- 
ful like the ftag. As the females generally produce 
two fawns, the one male and the other female, thefe 
young animals, brought up and nouiilhcd together, ac- 
quire fo ftronga mutual affeftion, that they never quit 
each other, unlcfs one of them meets with a misfortune, 
which never ought to feparate lovers. This attach- 
ment is more than love ; for though always together, 
they feci the ardour of the rut but once a year, and it 
continues only fifteen days, commencing at the end of 
Oftober, and ending before the fifteenth day of No- 
vember. They are not then, like the (lag, overloaded 
with fat : they have no ftrong fmeil, no fury, in a 
word, nothing th.it can change the (late of their bodies. 
During this period, they indeed fuffer not their fawns 
to remain with them. The father drives them off, a» 
if he meant to obliye them to yield their place to thofe 
whiih are to fuccced, and to form new families for 
themfelvci. However, after the rutting feafon is pad, 
the fawns return to their mother, and remain with her 
fome time ; after which they feparate for ever, and 
remove to a diftance from the place which gave them 
birth. 

The female goes with young five month* and a half, 
and brings forth about the end of April or beginning 
of May. She produces two at a time, which (he is 
obliged to conceal from the buck while very young. 
In 10 or 12 days they acquire ft length ftilficient to en- 
able them to follow hci. When threatened with 
danger, (he hides them in a clofr thicket, and, to pre- 
ferve them, prefent s herfclf to be chacrd. But not- 
withftanding all her care and anxiety, the young ate 
fnmetimes carried off by men, dogs, or wolves. 

Roe- bucks prefer a mountainous woody country to a 
plain one. They were formerly very common in Wales, 
in the north of England, and in Scotland ; but at pre- 
fent the fpccirs nowhere exift* in Great Britain except 
in the Scottifh highlands. In France they are more 
frequent ; they are alfo found in Italy, Sweden, and 
Norway ; and in Afia they are met with in Siberia. 
The firft that are met with in Great Britain are in 
the woods «n the fouth fide of Loch- Ran noch, in 
Perth(hire : the laft in thofe of Longwal, on the fouthern 
borders of Caithnefs ; but they are mod numerous in 
the beautiful forefts of Invcrcauld, in the midft of the 
Grampian hills. They are unknown in Ireland. Wild 
roes, during fummer, feed on grafs ; and arr very-fond 
of the rubus faxat'tUt , called in the Highlands the roe- 
buck berry ; but in the winter time, when the ground is 
covered with fnow, they bruwfe on the tender branches 
of the fir and birch. 

7. The Guineenfi*, about the fize of a cat, is of a 
grayifh colour, and black underneath. It is a native 
of Guinea, arid the fiae and figure of its horns have not 
been hitherto deferibed with anv prccifion. 

8. The Axis, or Speckled Deer, has (lender trifur- 
cated horns } the firft branch nrar the bale, the fecord 
near the top, each pointing upwards. This fpecics is 
about the fize of the fallow- deu j of a light red co- 
lour ; the body beautifully marked with white fpnttf 
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Or''®'- • along the lower part of the Tides, next the belly, is a 
— *v— line of white ; the tail long, as that of a fallow-deer ; 

red above, white beneath. — They arc common on the 
banks of the Ganges, and in theiile of Ceylon. Pliny 
deferibes them well among the animals of India, ai*d 
adds that they were facred to Bacchus. They will 
bear our climate ; and have bred in the prince of 
Orange’s meitagery near the Hague. They are very 
tame, and have the fenfe of fondling in an exquifitc 
degree. , They readily cat bread, but will refufe a 
piece that has been breathed on : many other animals 
of this, the antelope and goat kind, will do the 
fame. 

9. The Porcine or Hog Deer, has (lender trifurcated 
horns, 1 3 inches long : Hia body is thick and clumfy ; 
his legwarc line and (lender: The upper patt of the 
neck, body, and Tides, are brown ; belly and rump, of a 
lighter colour. — They are found in Bengal ; and call- 
ed, from the thickncfs of their body, bog-deer. The 
fame fpccict is alfo found in Borneo. They are taken 
in fqiure pit- falls, about four feet deep, covered with 
Tome (light materials. Ot their feet, as well as thofc 
of the lefler fpecies of muiks and antelopes, are made 
tobacco (toppers. 

10. The Virginians, or Virginian Deer, has (lender 
boms, bending very much forward ; numerous branches 
on the intciior Tides ; no brow antierg. It Is about 
the (i/.e of the English fallow-deer ; of a light colour, 
cinereous brown. A quite diilindt f pec its, and pecu- 
liar to America. It Inhabits all the provinces fouth of 
Canada, but in greated abundance in the fouthern ; 
but cfpecially the vail favannas contiguous to the Mif- 
(ilippi, and the grc?.t rivers which flow into it. They 
graze in herds innumerable, along with the fta^s and 
buffaloes. This fpecies probably extends to Guiana, 
and is the bait it of that country, which is laid to be 
about the fi/e of a European buck, with (hort horns, 
bending at their ends. They aic capable of being 
made tame ; and when properly trained, are ufed by 
the Indians to decoy the wild dicr (cfpecially in tlie 
rutting feafon) within (hot. Both bucks and does 
herd jfrom September to March; after that they fe- 
parate, and the does fecrete themfelvrs to bring forth, 
and are found with difficulty. The bucks from this 
time keep fepaiatc till the amorous feafon of Septem- 
ber revolves. The deer begin to feed as foon as night 
begins; and fomrtimes, in the rainy feafon, in the day; 
otherwise they foldom or never quit their haunts. An 
old American fportfonan has remarked, that the bucks 
will keep in the thickets for a year, or even two. 

Thefc smimalsare very refills, and always in motion, 
coming and going continually. Thofe which live 
near the fhores are lean and bad, fubjedt to worms in 
their brads and throats, generated from the eggs de- 
poflted in thofe parts. Thofe that frequent the hills 
and favannas are in better cafe, but the venifon is dry. 
In hard winters they will feed on the long mof* which 
hangs from the trees in the northern parts. 

Tbtfe and other cloven- footed quadrupeds of Ame- 
rica are very fond of fait, and refort eagerly to the 
places impregnated with it. They' are always feen in 
great numbers in the fpots where the ground has been 
torn by torrents or other accidents, where they are feen 
licking the earth. Such fpots are called htting-pltiiej. 


The huntfmen are furc of finding the game there ; Cervui. 
for notwithdanding they are often didurbed, the buf- — 
faloes and deer arc fo paffionatcly fond of the favoury 
regale, as to bid defiance to ail danger, and return in 
droves to thele favourite haunts. 

The deer are of the firfl importance to the favages. 

The (kins form the greatcfl branch of their tra flick, 
by which they procure from the colonills, by way of 
exchange, many <if the articles of life. To all of them 
the fleffi is the principal food throughout the year ; for 
drying it over a gentle but clear fire, after cutting it 
into fmall pieces, it is not only capable of long pre- 
fervatiou, but is very pottable in their hidden cxcur- 
fions, cfpecially when reduced to powder, which is fre- 
quently done. 

Hunting is more than an amufement to thefe people. 

They give thcmfdves up to it not only for the fake 
of fubfidcoce, but to fit themfelvcs for war, by habitu- 
ating themfelvrs to fatigue. A good hunthnan is an 
able warrior. Thofe who fail in the fport* of the field 
are never fuppofed lo be capable of fupporting the 
hardfhip? of a campaign ; they are degraded to ig- 
noble offices, - fuch as drclfing the (kins of deer, and 
other employs allotted only to (laves and women. 

When a large party meditates a hunting match, 
which is ufually at the beginning of winter, they 
agree on a place of rendezvous, often 300 miles 
didant from their homes, and a place perhaps that 
many of them had never been at. They have no other 
method of fixing on the fpot than by pointing with 
their finger. The preference is given to the elded, as 
the mod experienced. When this matter is fettled, 
llicy fr pa rate into fmall parties, travel and hunt for 
fubfiflence all the day, and red at night ; but the 
women have no certain re fling- places. The favages 

have their particular hunting countries ; but if they 
invade the limits of thofe belonging to other na- 
tions, feuds enfue, fatal as thofe between Percy 
and Dougbs in the famed Chevy Chacc. As 
foon as they arrive on the borders of the hunting coun- 
try (which they never fail doing to a man, be their 
refpedive routes ever fo didant or fo various), the cap- 
tain of the band delineates on the bark of a tree his 
own figure, with a rxttlcfnake twined round him with 
didended mouth ; and in his hand a bloody tomahawk. 

By this hr implies a dcdruAivc menace to any who are 
hold enough to invade their territories, or to interrupt 
thcirdivcrfion. — The chafe is carried on iu different ways. 

Some furprife the deer by ufing the dale of the head, 
horns, and hide; but the general method is performed by 
the whole body. Several liumhtds difperfe in a line, cn- 
compaffing a vad fpacc of country, fire the woods, and 
drive the animals into Come llrait or peninfula, where 
they become an cafy prev. The deer alone are not the 
obje& ; foxes, raccoons, bears, and all beads of fur, are 
thought worthy of attention, and form articles of com- 
merce with the Europeans. 

The number of deer dedroyed in fomc parts of 
America is incredible j as is pretended, from an abfurd 
idea which the lavages have, that the more they de- 
droy, the more they (hall find in fuccecding years. * 

Certain it is that multitudes are dedroyed ; the tongues 
only preferved, and the carcafcs left a prey to wild 
beads. But the motive is much more political. The 
Qj * lavages 
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C«rv»i favages well difccrn, that fbould they overftock the in the civitlaw fbr a voluntary farrendrr of • perfon’s C& + 
Ccffiop mar ^ tt » they would certainly be over-reached by the efoefe to his creditors, to avoid imprifonment. See , 

1 _ ‘ European dealers, who take care never to produce the article Bankrupt. — 

mute goods than are barely fufficient for the demand of In fcveral places the celbon carried with it a mark 
the feafon, edahlilhing their prices according to the of infamy, and obliged tire perfon to wear a green 
• quantity of furs brought by tlic natives. cap or bonnet ; nt Lucca, an orange one : to neglect 

C**vvt V( 4 ans % in natural hiilory. a name given by thia was to forfeit the privileges of tire tejfion. This 
authors to the flag-fly, or horned beetle, a very large was originally intended to figuify that the ceffionary 
fpccics of beetle with horns doped, and fomcibing like was become poor through hi* own folly. The Italian 
thofe of the Hag. lawyer* deferihe the ceremony of ceffion to conftfl in 

CERYX, in antiquity. The ccryccs were a fort of linking the bare breech three times againfl a Hone, 
public criers appointed to proclaim or publilh thing* called Lapis Fifvptn;, in prc&ucc of tlie judge, l'or- 
aioud in aflcmblics. The ttryn among tlie Greeks an- merly it confiitcd in giving tip the girdles and key i iu 
fwered to the pnrto among the Romans. Our crins court : the ancient* ufing to carry at their girdle* the 
have only a fmajl part of their office and authority. chief utcnlils w herewith they got their living ; as the 
# There were two kinds of ccryccs, ervit and facrrJ. ferivener his eferitohne, the merchant his bag, &c. 

The former were thole appointed to call aflcinblii* 'fhe form of ceffion among the ancient (i .uls and R*>- 


and make i ilcncc therein ; alfo to go on mrfTages, and 
do the office Qf our heralds, &e. r l'he facrcd ccryccs 
were a fort of prirfb, ultofc office was to produp ii- 
lencc in the public grunts and (acrificcs, publifh the 
names of tlie Conquerors, proclaim frails, and the like. 
The pricllhood of the ccryccs was annexed to a parti- 
cular family, the defeendant* of Ceryx, fori of Eurnol- 
phus. To them it alfo belonged to lead fulemn vic- 
tims to daughter, before the ceremonies began, they 
called ItleDCe in the alTcmbly, bv the formula, Ii*#<v*on 
««< *r# **mc; anTwning to the favett Lnguis of the 
Romans. When the femcc wa* over, they difniiffcd 
the people with this formula, £*** «#♦«•«<, Iu nujfa tjL 

CESARE, among logicians, one of the modes of 
the fccond figure of tyllogifms { the minor propoiition 
of which is an universal affirmative, aud tlie other two 
ttoivcrfal negatives : thus, 

Ce No immoral books ought to he read ; 

Sa But every obkete book in immoral ; 

Rr. Therefore no obfeene books ought to be read. 

CECENA, a town of Romagna in Italy, with a 
hi (hop’s fee, (object to tlie pope, and feated on tlie 
river Savin, in E. Long. 12. 46. N. Lat. 44. S. 

CESP 1 TOSJE rLAKTjE (from ctfpet , turf or fod), 
arc thofe plants which produce many llcms from one 
root, and thence form a clofe thick carpet on the fur- 
lace of the earth. 

CurifosM PaluAet, turf-bojjs. 

CESSATION, the act of intermitting, difeontinu- 
ing or interrupting the courfe of any thing, work, ac- 
tions or the like. 

CfstATion of ylrmt, an anniftice or occafional truce. 
See Truce. 

When the commander of a place finds things redu- 
ced to an extremity, fo that he mull either fuircnder, 
or facrif'Ce the garrifon and inhabitants to the mercy 
of the enemy, he plants a white flag on the breach, 
or beats the chamadc ; on which a ceflation of arms 
and hoftilities commences,, to give room for a capitu- 
lation. 

CESSIO bomorum, in Scots law, the name of that 
aft ion by which an infolvent debtor may apply for li- 
beration from prifon, upon making over his whole real 
and pcrfonal cflatc to his creditors. 

CESSION, in law, an afl by which a perfon furren- 
ders and tranfmits to another perfon a right which 
belonged to himfclf. Cefiion is more particularly ufed 


mans was as follow* t The ctflionary gathered up dud 
in his left hand from tlie four comers of the houfc, and 
Handing on the threshold, holding the door-poit in hi*, 
right hand, threw the dull back over his ihouldcrs; 
then Aripping to his ihirt, and quitting his girdle and 
bags, he jumped with a pole over a hedge ; hereby 
letting the world know, that he had nothing left, and 
that when he jumped all he was worth was in the 
air with him. This was the crlfion in criminal mat- 
ters. In civil cafes, it was fufficicnt to lay a broom, a 
fwitch, or a broken ftraw, on the tbrcfliold : tin* was 
called chrerucrwLi p*r durpiltum rt ft flue am. 

Cession, in the eccldiaflical law, is when an ec- - 
clefiaflical perfon is created a bilhop, or when a par- 
fon of a parilh takes another benefice, without difpen- 
fation, or being otherwise qualified. In both thefe 
cafes their firll benefices became void by ceffion, with- 
out any refignation ; and to thofe livings that the per- 
fon had, who was created bilhop, the king may pre- 
fent for that time, whofoever is patron of them ; and 
in the other cafe tlie patron may prefent : but by dif- 
pcnUtion of trtaindcr, a bilhop may retain fonie or all 
the preferments he was iniitlcd to before he was made 
bilhop. 

CESTRUM, bastard jasmine: A genu* of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
28th order, I.uridd. The corolla is funnel-fhaped ; 
the ilamina each fending* out a little tooth about the 
middle of the inlide. There are lix fpccics, all of them 
natives of the warmefl parts of America ; fo cannot 
be preferved in this country without artificial heat. 
They are flowering ftirubs, rifrng in heigh^from five 
to twelve feet, with flower* of a white, herbaceous, or 
pale yellow colour. Tnc flowers of one fpccics com- 
monly called Badmington 'Jafmtnr , have the property of 
fending out a ttrong feent after funfet. They may be 
propagated cither by feeds or cuttings. 

CESTUI, a French word, figiufytng It or him, 
frequently tifed in the Englifh law writings. Thus, 
C<Jlui qw tnJl , a perfon who has lands, &c. commit- 
ted to him for the benefit of another ; and if ftich per- 
fon does not perform his trull, he is compellable to it 
in chancery. Crjbi qvi vU, one for wbofe life any 
lauds, &c. are granted. Crflui mi ufe , a perfon to 
whofc ufc any one is infeoffed of kinds or tenements. 
Formerly the feoffee* to ufes were deemed owners of 
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the land, but now the pofleffion is adjudged in cef.ul 
qu't ufe, 

CESTUS, among ancient poets, a fine embroidered 
girdle f:tid to be worn by Venus, to which Homer 
aferibes the power of charming and conciliating love. 
The word is alfo written cejlum and crftnn : it comes from 
a girdle, or other thing embroidered or wrought 
with a needle ; derived, according to Scrvius, from 
fmnvrre; whence al (oinceflur, a term ufed at tirll 
for any indecency by undoing the girdle, 5 c c. but now 
rdlrained to that between perfons near akin. See 
Incfst. 

CETACEOUS, an appellation given to the fillies 
of the whale hind; the charaiflrrs of which arc: they 
have no gills ; there is an orifice on the top of the 
head, through which they breathe and ejett water ; 
and they have a flat or horizontal tail. 

Nature on this tribe hath bellowed an internal ftruc- 
ture in all refjHrCls agreeing with that of quadrupeds; 
and in a few others the external parts in both arc li- 
milar. Cetaceous fifh, like land animals, breathe by 
means of lungs, being dettitute of gills. This obliges 
them to rife frequently on the furface of the water to 
refpire, to fleep on the furface, as well as to perform 
fcvcral other functions. They have the power of ut- 
tering founds, fuch as bellowing and making other 
noifes denied to genuine filh. Like land animals they 
have warm blood, are furnilhed with organs of genera- 
tion, copulate, bring forth, and fuckle their young, 
fliowing a ftrong attachment to them. Their bodies 
beneath the ikin are entirely furrounded with a thick 
layer of fat (blubber), analogous to the lard on hogs. 
The number of their fins never exceed three, viz. two 
peftoral fins, and one back fin ; but in fome fpecies 
the lall is wanting. Their tails are placed horizon- 
tally, or Pat in refpeft to their bodies ; contrary to 
the direction of thofe of all other filh, which have them 
in a perpendicular fite. This fituation of the tail en- 
ables them to force themfelves fuddenly to the furface 
of the water to breathe, which they arc fo frequently 
comlratned to do. Many of thefc circumftances in- 
duced Linmeus to place this tribe among his mamtmt- 
lia y or what other writers call qvadrufxdj # . To have 
preferred the chain of beings entire, he fhould in this 
cafe have made the genus of or ftah , and that of 

the tritkeeus or manati, immediately precede the whale, 
thofe being the links that connect the mammalia or 
quadrupeds with the filh : for the foal is, in nfpetft to 
its legs, the mod imperfeA of the former clafs; and in 
the manat i the hind feet coalefcc, a limning the form 
of a broad horizontal tail, 

Notwithftanding the many parts and properties 
which cetaceous filh have in common with land ani- 
mals, yet there ftlll remain others which render it 
more natural to place them, with Ray, in the rank of 
fifh : the form of their bodies agrees with that of filh ; 
they arc entirely naked, or covered only with a fmooth 
Ikin ; they live conftantly in the water, and have all 
the aAions of filh. 

CETE, the name of Linmeus’s feventh order of 
mammalia, comprehending the Mohodon, Balden a, 
Physftfr, and Delfhinus. 

CETERACH, in botany, the trivial name of a 
fpecies of Asplenium. 

CETTE, a maritime town of France, in Langue- 


doc, feated at the place where the canal of Languedoc Cctvi 
begins, between Montpellier and Agde, on the hay of N 
Maguelona in the Mediterranean fca. E. Long. 3. 15. r * f 
N. Lat.43. t$. 

CETUS, in aftronomy, the whale ; a large corv 
Reflation of the fonthern hemifphcre, under Pifccs, and 
next the water of Aquarius. The liars in the conftel- 
lation Cetus, in Ptolemy's catalogue, arc twenty-two ; # 

in Tycho’s twenty-one ; in Heveliua’a forty-five ; in 
the Britannic catalogue nincty-feven. 

Cetus is represented by the poets, as the fea-mon- 
fter which Neptune, at the fuit of the nymphs, fent to 
devour Andromeda for the pride of her mother, arid 
which was killed by Pcrfeus. In the mandible of ce- 
tus is a variable liar which appears and difappears 
periodically, patting through the fcveral degrees of 
magnitude both increaiing and diminithing, in about 
333 days. Sec Astronomy, n° 4 j. 

CEVA, a ftrong town of Piedmont in Italy, feated 
on the river Tancro, with a ftrong fort, in E. Long. 

8. 8. N. Lat. 44. 20. 

CEVENNES, mountains of Languedoc in France, 
remarkable for the frequent meetings of the Prote- 
ftants there as a place of fccurity again It the tyranny of 
their governors. In queen Anne’s reign there was an 
attempt made to aflift them by an Englilh fleet in the 
Mediterranean; but to no purpofe, for the French had 
occupied the pattages. 

CEUTA, a maritime town of Barbary in Africa, 
and in the kindom of Fez, feated on the limits of 
Gibraltar, oppofite that place, in VV. Long 6. 25. N. 

Lat. 36. 35. John king of Portugal took it from the 
Moors in 1415, but it now belongs to Spain, in 1697, 
it fullaincd a vigorous fiege by the Moors. 

CEYLON, a large iftand in the Eaft Indies, about 
250 miles in length and 200 in breadth. It abound* 
in trees and Ihrubs, valuable both on account of their 
timber and the gums or fpices they produce. Among 
thefc Mr Ives enumerates the euphorbium, tulip-tree, 
ebony, red-wood, callia, cocoa-nut, cotton, lime, mau- 
goc, citron, coffee ; the trees producing balfarn of cn- 
pivi, gum gamboge, lac, and cenqtunnmale. This lall is 
as yet unknown in Europe ; but, according to the in- 
formation of a Dutch i’urgcon, an oil or balfam is pro- - 
dneed from it by diilillation, which is of great ufe in 
paralytic complaints. There is alfo another gum named 
oaehtk, which has been but lately difeovered, and of 
which the ufe is as yet unknown. Here is alfo the 
black and yellow Heat, the w'ood of which is of a moil 
beautiful grain, but fo hard that the cutting of it proves 
very dcftru&ive to the carpenters tools. But the moll 
remarkable, as well as the moll ufcful, of the vegetable 
productions of Ceylon, is the cinnamon-tree, which 
grows wild in every wood on the fouth-\yeft part of the 
ittand. The very young trees are not fit for rinding, 
and the old one* are cut down for firewood. The 
common flowering flunks, of which the whole ifland is 
full, fend forth a moll agreeable fragrance every morn- 
ing and evening. It abounds with nigh hills, between 
which the foil is a fat red earth ; and the valleys arc 
extremely picafant, having a clear rivulet running thro* 
idmoft every one of them. Thus the fined fruits gTOw 
in vail plenty, and may be had at the moll trilling 
rates; a pine-apple being bought for lefs than a penny, 
and fo of the reft. Other provifions arc almoll equally 

cheap ; - 
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chop ; a dozen of fowls or five ducks being fold for a 
rupre, not quite balf-a-crown of Englifh money*. Here 
the Duicti flow a poifonou* fruit called by them 
Atianft apple* In lhape it nfembJe* the quarter of an 
apple cut out, witli the taro imides a little convex, ami 
a continued ridge along the outer edge# ; and is of a 
beautiful orange colour. Pepper, ginger, and carda- 
moms, are alfo produced here ; as well as live kinds of 
rice, which ripen oae after another. 

Ceylon^ produces alfo topaz ct, garnets, rubies, and 
other precious Hones, which are difeovtred by wafliing 
the foil wherein they grow. It has likewise ores of 
copper, iron, and probably of tin, with veins of black 
cr\ Ink 

Common deer are found in this ifland in great abun- 
dance, as well ns Guinc-a-deer; but- the horned cattle 
are both very fmall and fcarce, fix of them weighed, 
all together, but 714, pounds, and one of thefe weigh- 
ed only 70 pound*. They have, however, the large ft 
and belt elephants in the world ; and their wood* arc 
infefted by tygers, the molt terrible of all ravenous 
heart*. They abound alfo -with fnakes of a monftrous 
fi/c, one of which ha* been known to deftroy a tyger 
and devour him at one meal. Mr Ives faw one 1 5 
feet long and 30 inches in circumference. Spiders, 
centipedes, and fcorpions, alfo grow here to an enor- 
mous fizc. Our author faw a fpider here as large a* 
a toad, with brown hair upon it, and legs as thick as 
the thank of a large tobacco-pipe. A fcorpion, taken 
out of a piece of wood, w as eight inches long, from 
head to tail, cxdulive of the claws ; the fhcll was as 
hard as that of a crab : and our author killed a centi- 
pede more than feven inches long. Here the mantis 
or creeping leaf is met with ; which our author fup- 
pofes to be a fpeciei of grafshopers, having every mem- 
ber we fee in common infects, though in fliape and ap- 
pearance it greatly rcfembles a leaf. It is of a green 
colour. The fca-coaft* abound with fifli, which are to 
be had very cheap. Neither barp-fhells nor ventle- 
traps are to Ik met with here : but there arc abun- 
dance of painted cockles, and others commonly called 
pan aim a Jhells . 

41 The native* of this ifland (fays our author) are 
the flouted Indians I ever faw. Mr Knox in his hi- 
flwry reports many flrange things of their religion and 
cuftoms, none of which j had any opportunity of fee- 
ing. He fays 4 that they have various ways of treating 
their dead. Some burn them, which is not uncom- 
mon In India ; while others throw their limbs up into 
the forks of trees.* This may be true, bccaufc when 
our woodcutters were once hewing down a flick of 
timber, there fell from it the fk till and many bones of 
a human body ; and I alfo faw here a human ImkIv 
banging on a tree. Other hi dorian* relate, that the 
natives of Ceylon feed on human flefh ; nay, that they 
eat the bodies of their deceased parents, imagining 
that no other fepnlchre is fo fit for them as their own 
bowels fioCc thereby they think they are changed into 
their own fubftance, and live again in themfrlvcs. 
This fhocking cuftom is reported of the ancient Scy- 
thians, and poflibly might have been ufed by the inha- 
bitants of Ceylon, hut is now in both countries entire- 
ly abultfhcd ; and yet even at this day thefe iflanders 
are faid to make cups of their parent* fkulls, with a 
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view, that in midfl of their mirth and jollity they may Celia, 
be lure to preferve a refpe&ful remembrance of them.** — 
The Ceylonefe make ufc of boats hollowed out of 
the trunks of trees, which are about 12 or 14 feet 
long, but only a* many inches broad within. Tin: tree 
pajt in the bottom is much larger ; but when the boat, 
on account of the fize of the tree, is too fmall, they 
make a trough on the top of it fquare at both cud*. 

Some boats, however, are much larger, being built 
between two trees; and with thefe they coafl along 
fiiore ; the others are for fithcrmcn. It lies from E. 

Long. 78° to 82°, and from N. Lat. 6 0, to 10. 

The conquefl of this ifland was the firlt attempt of 
Albuquerque the ectcbratcd Portuguefe admiral. He 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two different 
nations, the BeJtu inhabiting the northern, and the 
Cmglaffu who dwelt in the fouthern parts. The for- 
mer were very' barbarous, but the latter a good deal 
more polilln-d. Befides the advantages already men- 
tioned, which thefe nations derived from their mine* 
of precious Hones, they carried on the greateft pcarl- 
fifhery in the Eafl. Thefe nations the Portuguefe con- 
quered, aud tyrannised over in fuch a manner, that 
they alfifled the Dutch in expelling them from the 
ifland; ami by their united efforts this was accomplilh- 
cd in 1658, after a bloody and ohdinate war. All 
the Portuguefe fettlcment** fell into the hands of the 
Dutch Eail India company, who iltll keep poffcllion 
of them, excepting a fmall diftrift on the caflern 
coall without any poit, from whence the fovereign of 
the country had his fait. Thefe fettlcmcnts firmed 
a regular track, extending from two to twelve leagues 
into the inland parts of the ifland. The company 
have appropriated all the productions of the ifland. 

The fevcral ^article* of trade art, t. Amethyfl*, fap- 
phircs, topazes, and rubies ; the lafl arc very fmall, 
and very indifferent. The Miners who come from 
the coall of Coromandel buy them, paying a moderate 
tax: and when they are cut, fell them at a low price 
in the different countries of India. 2. Pepper, which 
the company buy for about 4d. per pound ; coffee, for 
which they only pay 2d. and cardamom, which has no 
fixed price. Thefe article* arc all of an inferior qua- 
lity, and through the indolence of the inliahitanis will 
never turn to any account. 3. An hundred bale* of 
handkerchiefs, pagnea, and ginghams, of a fine red 
colour, which are fabricated by the Malabars at Jafra- 
napatan. 4. A fmall quantity of ivory, and about 50 
elephants, which arc carried to the coafl of Coroman- 
del. 5. Arcca, which the company buys at about 
8 s. 9d. the ammonan, and fells on the fpot at L. 1, 

13 s. to the merchants of Iic.igal, Coromandel, and the 
Maldives ; who give in return rice, coarfe linen, and 
cowries. 6. The pearl-filhcry, which was formerly 
of great confcquence; but is now fo much exhausted 
as not to bring in more than L. 8,750 per annum. 

7. After all, the great object of the company is cin- 
namon. They pur chafe the greatell part of their cin- 
namon of the Indians who arc fubjecl to them, and, 
all expcnccs deducted, it dor* not coft them above 6d. 
per pound. The annual expence# of the colony may 
amount to about L. 96,250 ; their revenues and fmall 
branches of commerce produce only about L. 87,500. 

—This deficiency mull be fupplied out of the pro- 
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Chare fits anting from the cinnamon trade j and they arc ob- 
ChaJonta to P 1-0 ™^ f° r *h c cxpcnces of the wars in ftrhich 
. they arc frequently engaged with the king of Candy, 

who is at prefent the folc Tovercign of the illaud. Thcfe 
are very detrimental to the interefts of the Holland- 
ers ; for which reafon they endeavoured to engage 
the good will of this monarch by (bowing him all ima- 
ginab**: civilities. The harmony, however, has been 
often interrupted. In a bloody war which terminated 
on the 14th of February 1766, the Ceylonefe monarch 
was driven from his capital, fo that the Dutch made a 
very advantageous treaty. Their fovereignty was 
acknowledged over ail that part of the country they 
pofTcfled before the troubles broke out ; and that part 
of the coatls held by the natives was ceded to them. 
They were allowed to gather cinnamon in all the 
plains ; and the court was to fell them the bed fort, 
which is produced in the mountains, at the rate of 
I.. 1 : 16: i, for !#//». The government engaged to 
have no connexion with any foreign power ; and 
even to deliver up any Europeans who might happen 
to llray into the iiland. In return for fo many conctf- 
fions, the king was to receive annually the value of 
the produce of the ceded cuafts ; and from thence Ids 
fubjc&s were to be furniffled gratis with as much fait 
as they had occafion for. The Ceylonefe are in the 
molt mifcrable fituation : they are in a ftate of total 
iuaftivity ; live in huts without any furniture ; and 
fubfilt upon fruits: thofc who are the molt affluent 
have no other covering than a piece of cuarfe linen 
wrapt about their wiill. 

CHACE. See Chase. ' 

CHACO, a large country of South America fitna- 
trd between 19 and 37 0 S. l.at. It belongs to the 
Spaniards, by whom it was conquered in 1536. It is 
cot naturally fruitful; but abounds in gold mines, which 
arc fo much the more valuable that they arc cafily 
w orked. The works are carried on by about 8000 
blacks, who deliver every day to their mailers a cer- 
tain quantity of gold ; and what they can collect 
above this, belongs to thcmfelves ; as well as what 
they find on thofc days that arc coufecratrd to religion 
and reft, upon condition that during the fcftival they 
maintain thcmfelves. This enables many of them to 
purchafe their liberty ; after which they intermarry 
with the Spaniards. 

C H ADC HOD, in Jewifh antiquity. Er.ckiel men- 
tions ehadchod among the fevcral merchandizes which 
were brought to Tyre. The old interpreters, not 
very well knowing the meaning of this tenn, con- 
tinued it in their trsmfiatiou. St Jerom acknowledges 
that he could not difeovtr the interpretation of it. 
The Chaldee interprets it pearl*; others think that 
the onyx, ruby, carbunck, cryltal, or diamond is 
meant by it. 

CHAiRONF.A, (ane. geog.), the laft town, or 
rather the laft village, of Dantia, towards Phocis } the 
birthplace of Plutarch : famous for the fatal defeat of 
the confederate Greeks by Philip of Macedon. This 
place was confidered by Philip a& well adapted to the 
operations of the Macedonian phalanx; and the ground 
for his encampment, and aflerwaids tlie field of battle, 
were chofcn with equal fagacity : having in view on 
one fide a temple of Hercules, whom the Macedonians 
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regarded as the author of their royal houft, and the Ch*ronea. 

high prote&or of their fottune ; and on the other the v— — ' 

banks of the Thermodon, a fmall river flowing into 
the CephifTus, announced by the oracles of Greece as 
the deftined feene of defolation and woe to their un- 
happy country. The generals of tin* confederate Greeks 
had been much lefs careful to avail themfclvcs of the 
powerful fand^ion* of fupirftition. Unrtftraincd by 
maufptdous lacrificcs, the Athenians had left their city 
at the exhortation of Deraotlhencs, to wait no other 
omen but the caufe of their country. Regardlcfa of 
oracles, they afterwards advanced to the ill fated Ther- 
modon, accompanied by the Thebans, and the fcanty 
reinforcements raifed by the ifiands and ftates of Pclo- 
ponnefus which had joined their alliance. Their army 
amounted to 30,000 men, animated by the noblcll 
caufe for which men can fight, but commanded by the 
Athenians I.yliclcs and Chares ; the firll but little, and 
the fccond unfavourably, known ; and by Thcagenc* 
the Theban, a perfon ftrongly fufpeded of treachery: 
all three creatures of cabal and toots of faction, (lave* 
of interclt or voluptuoufncU, wholl charafters (efpe- 
cially as they had been appointed to command the only 
ftates whofc fhame, rather than virtue, yet oppofed the 
public enemy) are alone fufficient to prove that Greece 
was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for abolilhtng the totter- 
ing independence of thofe turbulent repuhlies, which 
their own internal rices, and the arms aud intrigues of 
Philip, had been gradually undermining for 22 years, 
both armies formed in battle array before the riling of 
the fun. The right wing of the Macedonians vnw 
headed by Philip, who judged picper to oppofc in 
perfon the dangerous fury of the Athenians. His fon 
Alexander, only 1 9 years of age, hut furrounded by 
experienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 
faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxi- 
liaries of either army were polled in the centre. In 
the beginning of the adlion, the Athenians charged 
with impetHofity, and repelled the oppofinj? diviftona 
of the enemy ; but the youthful ardour of Alexander 
obliged tbc Thebans to retire, the Sacred Band being 
cut down to a man. The adliviiy of the young prince 
completed their disorder,, and piurfucd the Scattered 
multitude with his The Italian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too much elated 
by their firll advantage, loft the opportunity to im- 
prove it j for having repeUtd the centre and right wing 
of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, which was 
compofcd of chofen meu, and immediately commanded 
by the king, they, inttcad of attempting to break this 
formidable body by attacking it in flank, prtffcd for- 
ward againft the fugitives, the infolcnt Lyfales ex- 
claiming m vain triumph, •* Purfue, my brave count! v- 
mcn! let us drive the cowards to Macedon.” Philip ob- 
served this ralh folly with contempt ; and faying to 
thofe around him, “ Our enemies knew not h -*w to con- 
quer,” commanded his phalanx, by a rapid evolution, 

10 gain an adjacent eminence, from which they poured 
down, firm and collc&ed, on the advancing Athenians, 
whole confidence of fucccls had rendered them totally 
infenfible to danger. But the irrcfiftible fhock of the 
Macedonian fpcar converted their fury into defpair. 

Above a thou land fell, two thoufk&d were taken pri- 
soners ; 
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foticrj ; the reft e (biped by a precipitate and (hameful 
flight. Of the Thebans more were killed than taken. 
Few of the confederates perilhed, as they had little 
(hare in the action, and as Philip, perceiving his vic- 
tory to be complete, gave orders to (pare the vanquilh- 
ed, with a clemency unufual in that |age, and uot lefs 
honourable to his mulct tlanding than his heart ; lines 
liis hunupity thus fubdued the minds, and gained the 
affection*, of his conquered enemies. 

According to the Grecian cuftnm, the battle was 
followed by an entertainment, at which the king pre- 
fiding in perfon, received the congratulations of his 
friends, and the humble fupplications of the Athenian 
deputies, who craved the bodies of their (lain. Their 
requeil, which ferved as an acknowledgment of their 
defeat, was readily granted; but before they availed 
themfclves of the permiflion to carry off their dead, 
Philip, who with his natural intemperance had pio- 
tratUd the entertainment till morning, itTued forth 
with his licentious companions to vifit the field of bat- 
tle ; their heads crowned with feftive garlands, their 
minds intoxicated with the infolcnce of wine and vic- 
tory ; yet the fight of the flaughtered Thebans, which 
firlt prefented iticlf to their eyes, and particularly the 
facred band of friends and lovers, who lay covered with 
honourable wounds on the fpot where they had been 
drawn up to fight, brought back thefe infolent fpcita- 
tors to the fentiments of rcafon and humanity. Philip 
beheld the awful feene with a mixture of admiration 
and pity ; and, after an affecting filcnce, denounced a 
(olemn curfe againft thofe who bafely fufpeded the 
fricndfliip of uch brave men to be tainted with crimi- 
nal and infamous pafTions. 

lint this ferious temper of mind did not lad long ; 
for having proceeded to that quarter of the field where 
the Athenians bad fought and fallen, the king aban- 
doned himfrlf to all the levity and littlcncf# of the molt 
pctulent joy. lnftead of being imprefTed with a deep 
fenfe of his recent danger, and with dutiful gratitude 
to Heaven for the happinef* of his efcape and the im- 
portance of his vi&ory, Philip only compared the 
boattful preteu lions with the mean performances of his 
Athenian enemies; and, ft ruck by this contrail, rc- 
thcarfed, with the infolent mockery of a buffoon, the 
pompous declaration of war lately drawn up by the ar- 
dent- patriutilin and too fanguine hopes of Demof- 
henes. It was on this occafion that the orator De- 
nudes at once rebuked the folly, and flattered the am- 
bition, of Philip, by alking him, Why he aflumed the 
chara&cr of Thcrfites when fortune alTigned him the 
part of Agamemnon? 

Whatever might be the cfFeft of this lharp reprimand, 
it is certain that the king of Maced on indulged not, 
on any future occafion, a vain triumph over vauquifhed. 
When advifed by hi* generals to advance into Attica, 
and to render himfclf mailer of Athens, he only re- 
plied, 11 Have I done fo much for glory, and (hall I 
dcflroy the theatre of that glory V* His fubfequent 
conduct corrtfponded with the moderation of tin's 
fentiment. He reftored without raufom the Athe- 
nian pril'onera; who, at departing, having demanded 
their baggage, were alto gratified in this particular ; 
the king plcafantly obferving, that the Athenians 
icemed to think he had not conquered them in earned. 
Soon afterwards he difpatched his fon Alexander, and 
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Antipater, the mod trulled of his nviniilm, to off;r Ciw* 
them peace on fuel* favourable terms as they had little iM** 
reafon to expeft. They were required to lend depu- 
tics to the Itlhmus of Corinth, where, to adjuft their cotter, 
refpeftive contingents of troops for the Pcrftan expe- — 
dition, Philip purpofed atTctubling early in the fpring 
a general convention of all the Grecian ftateg : they 
were ordered to furrender the hie of Samo-, which 
adually formed the principal flation of their fleet, and 
the main bulwark aud defence of all their maritime or 
infulat pofleflions ; but they were allowed to enjoy, uo- 
moleftcd, the Attic territory, with their hereditary 
form of government. 

CHjEROPHYLLUM, Chervil: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria ckfs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate, The involycrum is reflexed- 
concavc ; the petals indexed -cordate ; the fruit oblong 
and fmooth. There arc feven fpccics, two of which, 
called cow-wccd and wild chervil, are weeds common 
in many places of Britain. The roots of the lirft have 
been found poifonous when ufed as parfnips; the 
rutullcs afTord an indifferent yellow dye ; the leaves 
and (talks a beautiful green. Its prcfcncc indicates a 
fertile and grateful foiL It ought to be rooted out 
from all palturcs early in the fpring, as no auimal 
but the afs will cat it. It is one of the moft early 
plants in (hooting, fo that by the beginning of April 
the leaves are near two feet high. The leaves are 
recommended by Geoffrey as aperient and diuretic, 
and at the fame time grateful to the palate and fto- 
mach. He even aflerts, that d replies which do not 
yield to this medicine can fcarcely be cured bv any o- 
thcr. He direct* the juice to be given in the dofe of 
three or four ounces every fourth hour, and continued 
for fomc time either alone, or in conjunction 1119th 
nitre and fyrup of the five opening roots. — The other 
fpccicsof chaerophyllum are not poflefled of any remark- 
able property. 

CHafcTODON, ill ichthyology, a genus of fifties 
belonging to the order of thoraci. The teeth are ve- 
ry- numerous, thick, fetaccous, aud flexile; the rays of 
the gills are fix. The back-fin and the fin at the a- 
nus are fidhy and fquamous. There are 33 fpccics, 
dillinguifhed from each other principally by the figure 
of the tail, and the number of (pines in the hack-fin. 

The moll remarkable is the raft rat us, or (hooting-fifti, 
having a hollow, cylindrical beak. It is a native of 
the Eaii Indies where it frequents the fidcs of the 
fea and rivers in fcarch of food, from it* Angular 
manner of obtaining w hich it receives its name. When 
it fpics a fly fitting on the plants that grow ia (hal- 
low water, it fwims on to the diftancc of four, five, 
or fix feet; and then, with a furpriiing dexterity, it 
ejects out of its tubular mouth a (ingle drop of wa- 
ter, which never fails (Inking the fly into the water, 
where it foon becomes its prey. 

CHAFF, in hufbandry, the hulks of the com, fc- 
parated by fcrcening or winnowing it. It fignifies al- 
io the rind of corn, and draw cut finall for the ufc of 
cattle. 

CHAFf-CutUr^ a machine for making chaff to feed 
liorfes. — The advantages of an cafy and expeditious 
method of cutting draw into chad by an engine 
which could be ufed by common labourers have been 

long 
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Chrf-etit- long acknowledged, and various attempt* have been the reducing the whole to the fame ttiape, by ham- Chaffinch 
u * made to bring fuch an engine to pcrfc&fon, But the mering down thefe rough end* to the lhape of the N. 
Chtffcry. objections to moft of them have been their com- middle part. ,ilin * f 

fc— - y— — plicated ftru&ure, their great price, and the noife they CHAFFINCH, in ornithology, the Engliftl name 
make in working { all which inconveniences feem to of a fpeciet of Fringilla. 

have been lately removed by an invention of Mr James CHAGRE, a fort of America in the province of 
Pike watchmaker of Newton Abbot in Dcvnnfhirc. Darien at th~ mouth of a river of the fame name. It 


OF his engine, which is of a funplc and cheap con- 
ft ruction, the following deferiptiun, and figure refer- 
" red to, are extracted from the Tnnfifiioiis of the So- 
ciety of Arts fur 1787. 

The engine is fixed on a wood frame, which Is fop- 
ported with four legs, and on this frame is a box for 
containing the draw, four feet fix inches long, and 
about ten inches broad ; at one end is fixed acrofs the 
box two rollers inlaid with iron, in a diagonal line 
about an eighth of an inch above the furface; on the 
ends of thefe rollers are fixed two ftrang brafs wheels, 
which takes one into the other. On one of thefe 
wheels is 'a contreA wheel, whofc teeth take in a worm 
on a large arbour; on the end of this arbour is fixed 
a wooden wheel, two feet five inches diameter and three 
. inches thick *, on the infidc-part of this wheel is fixed 
a knife, and every revolution of the wheel the knife 
pailcs before the end of the box and cuts the chaff, 
which is brought forward between the rollers, which 
arc about two inches and a half afundrr; the llraw is 
brought on by the worm taking one tooth of the 
wheel every round of the knife ; the draw' being fo 
hard prefled between the rollers, the knife cuts off the 
chaff with fo great cafe, that twenty-two buihcls cun 
be cut within the hour, and makes no more noife than 
is caufed by the knife patting through the chaff. 

A is the box into which the ft raw is put. /?, the 
CXXAVI M PP cr r °lk r > with its diagonal projc&ing ribs of iron, 
* the whole moving by the revolution of the brafs wheel 
C on the axis of which it is fixed. D, a brafs wheel, 
having upon it a face wheel, whofc teeth take into the 
endlefs ferew on the arbor F., while the teeth on the 
edge of this wheel enter between thofc on the edge of 
the wheel £ 7 . On the axis of the wheel D is a roller, 
with iron rib* fimilar to B, hut hid within the box, 
E, the arbor, one of the ends of which being made 
fquare and palling through a raortife in the centre of 
the wooden wheel b\ is fattened by a ftrong ferew and 
rmt; the other end of this arbor moves round in a hole 
within the wooden block G, 11 , the knife, made fait 
by ferew* to the wooden wheel F, and kept at the di- 
fianee of nearly three quarter* of an inch from it by 
means of a ftrip of wood of that thickncfn, of the form 
of the blade, and reaching to within an inch of the 
edge. /, the handle mortified into the outfide of the 
wooden wheel F. 

CHAFFER, in zoology, a fpecies of beetle. See 
Scaravjcu*. 


has been taken feveral times by the buccaneers, and 
latt of all by Admiral Vernon in 1 740. W. Long. 
Sz. 7. N. Lat. 9. 50. 

CHAIN ( Catena), a fen’es of feveral rings, or links* 
fitted into one another. 

There arc chains of divers matters, fires, forms, and 
for diver* ufes. — Ports, river*, ftreets, See. arc doled 
with iron chains : rebellious cities arc punithed by ta- 
king away their chains and barriers. 

The arms of the kingdom of Navarre arc, Chaim 
Or, in a fell Gnlrt. The oc rail on hereof is referred 
to the king* of Spain leagued againft the Moors ; 
who having gained a celebrated victory againft them 
in 1212, in the diftiibutio-i of the fpoils the magni- 
ficent tent of Mirahnumin fell to the king of Navarre, 
as being the firti that broke and forced the chain* 
thereof. 

A g'JJ Chaw, i* one of the ornament* or badge* 
of the dignity of the chief magiftrates of a city, as the 
mayor of London, the provoft and bailies of Edin- 
burgh, See. - Something Ukc this obtained among the 
ancient Gauls : the principal ornament of their per- 
fons in power and authority was a gold chain, which 
they wore on all occasions; and even in battle, to dif- 
tinguiih them from the common foldiers. 

Chaim alfo denote* a kind of firing, of twitted 
wire ; fenring to hang watches, tweezer-cafes, and o- 
ther valuable toy* upon. The invention of this piece 
of curious work i* owing to the Englifh ; whence, in 
foreign countries, it is denominated the Engtijb chain, 
Thefe chains arc ufualty cither of filter or gold, fomc 
of gilt copper; the thread or wire of each kind to 
be vcry r fine.— For the fabric, or making of thefe 
chains : a part of the wire is folded into little links 
of an oval form ; the longcft diameter about three 
lines ; the fliorteft, one. Thefe, after they have been 
exactly foldercd, arc again folded into two ; and then 
bound together or iotervove, by means of feveral o- 
ther little threads of the fame tbicknefir; fomc where- 
of, which pafi from one end to the other, imitate the 
warp of a ftuff ; and the others, which paf* tnnfverfc, 
the woof. There are at leaft four thoufand little links 
in a chain of four pendants ; which arc by this means 
bound fo equally, and withal fo firmly together, that 
the eye is deceived, and takes the whole to eonfift of 
one entire piece. 

Chaim is alfo a kind of meafure in France, in the 
trade of wood for fuel. There arc chains for wood 


CHAFFERCONNERS, in commerce, printed li- 
nens manufactured in the Great Mogul’s dominion*. 
They are imported by the way of iiurat ; and are of 
the number of thofc linens prohibited in France. 

CHAFFERY, in the iron-works, the name cf one 
of the two principal forge*. The ether is called the 
Jittery. When the iron ha* been brought at the fi- 
nery into what is called an ancony, or fquare rnafs, 
hamnjered into a bar in it* middle, but with it* two 
end* rough, the bufincfii to fca done at the chaffery is 
Vot. IV. Part I. 


by tale, for wood by the rope, for faggots, for cleft 
wood, and for round Iticks. There arc alfo chains 
for meafuriug the fheaves of all forts of com, particu- 
larly with regard to the payment of tithes ; for mea- 
furing pottles of hay, and for meafuriug horfes. All 
thefe arc divided into feet, inches, hands, &e. accord- 
ing to the ufe they arc defigmd for. 

Chaim, in furveying, is a meafure, confiding of a 
certain number of links of iron wire, ufually a hun- 
dred ; ferving to take the dimensions of fields, 5 c c, 
R r Thi* 
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Chains. This is what Merfenne takes to be the arvipcnduim of 
’ the ancients. 

The chain is of various dimenfions, as the length or 
number of links varies: that commonly ufed in mea- 
furing land, called Gunter’s chain, is in length four 
poles or perches; or fixty-iix feet, or a hundred links; 
each link being liven inches Whence it is cafy 

to reduce any number of tbofc links to feet, or any 
number of feet to links. 

This chain is entirely adapted to Engliih mcafurcs; 
and its chief convenience is in finding readily the num- 
bers contained in a given field. Where the propor- 
tions of fquarc feet and acres differ, the chain, to have 
tiie fame advantages as Gunter’s chain, mult alfo be* 
varied. Thus in Scotland, the chain ought to be of 74 
feet, or 24 Scotch ells, if no regard be had to the 
difference between the Scotch and Euglith foot ; Lilt 
if regard be had to tikis difference, the Scotch chain 
ought to confifl of 74 f Englifh feet, or 74 feet 4 
inches and £ of inch. This chain being divided 
into an hundred links, each of thefe will be S T §’-£ 
inches. 

That ordinarily ufed for large ditlances, is in length 
a hundred feet ; each link one foot. For fmall par- 
cels, as gardens, See. is fometimea ufed a fmall chain 
of one pole, or fixteen feet and a half length ; each 
link one inch r 9 f t . 

Some in lieu of chains ufe ropes ; but thefe arc 
liable to fevcral irregularities ; both from the different 
degrees of moHlurc, and of the force which flretchcs 
them Schwentems, in his Practical Geometry, tells 
us, he has obferved a rope fixteen feet long, reduced 
to fifteen in an hour’s time, by the mere falling of a 
hoar fro it. To obviate thefe inconveniences, Wolfiut 
directs, that the little it rands whereof the rope conliHs 
be twilled contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boil- 
ing hot oil ; and when dry, drawn through melted 
wax. A rope thus prepared, will not get or lofe 
any tiling in length, even though kept under water 
all day. ^ 

CnAtK‘Pump. Sec Puwr. 

CnAiN-Sbot , two bullets with a chain between them. 
They are ufed at fca to (hoot down yards or malls, 
and to cut the ihrouds or rigging of a Ihip. 

Top-CHAIH, on board a fliip, a chain to fling the 
fail-yards in time of battle, in order to prevent them 
from falling down when the ropes by which they arc 
hung happen to be fliot away or rendered incapable 
of fcrvicc. 

Plate CuAiS'WaUty or Channel / , of a fliip, portehoiffo'rrs , 
CXXXVI arc broad and thick planks projecting horizontally from 
the (hip's outfide, abrcall of and fomewhai behind 
the mails. They arc formed to extend the flirouds 
from each other, and from the axis or middle line of 
the Ihip, fo as to give a greater fecurity and fupport 
to the mads, as well as to prevent the Ihrouds from 
damaging the gunwale, or being hurt by rubbing a- 
gainit it. Every mad has its chain-wales, which are 
either built above or below the fecond deck-ports in 
a fliip of the line : they are ftrongly conncftcd to the 
fide by knees, baits, and Uandards, befidea being con- 
fined thereto by the chains whole upper ends pafj 
thi! ugh notthes on the outer edge of the chain-wales, 
fo as to unite with the Ihrouds above. 

Chains, iu (hip-building, are ftrung links or plates 


of iron, the lower ends of which arc bolted through Chsmi 
the Ihip-fide to the timbers. Cusnn®, 

Hanging in CtLiins, a kind of punilhrnent infltfted 
on murderers. By Hat. 25. Geo. U. c. 37. the judge 
ihall direct fuch to be executed on tlie next day bat 
on-, unlefs Sunday intervene ; and their bodies to be 
delivered to the furgeons to be diffefted and anatomi- 
zed : and he may direft them afterwards to be hung 
in chains. During the interval between fcntcnce and 
execution, the prifoucr (hall be kept alone, and ful*- 
laincd only with bread and water. The judge, how 
ever, hath power to ref] file tlu: execution, and relax 
the other reftraintf of the aft. 

Chain- /// and , an ifland lately difeovered by captain 
Wallis in the South-fca. It feemed to be about five 
miles long and as much broad, lying in the direction 
of north-well and fouth-call. It appeared to be a 
double range of woody ilkinds joined together by 
reefs, fo as to compofe one ifland of an oval figure, 
with a lake in tlie middle. The trees arc large ; and 
from the fmuke that iffued from the woods, it ap- 
peared to be inhabited. W. Long. 145. 54. 8. Lat. 

* 7 * 2 3 * 

CHAJOTLI, or Chayoti, a Mexican fruit of a 
round lhape, and limilar in the hulk with which it is 
covered to the chelnut, but lour or five times larger, 
and of a much deeper green colour. Its kernel is of 
a green iih white, and has a large llone in the middle, 
which i& white, and like it in tobtlance. It is boiled, 
and the Hone cat with it. This fruit is produced by 
a twining perennial plant, the root of which is alio 
good to eat. See Plate CXXXVIII. 

CHAIR, ( Cathedra ), was anciently ufed for the 
pulpit, or fuggeftum, whence the prieft fpoke to the 
people. 

It is Hill applied to the place whence profeffort and 
regents iu univerlities deliver their lectures, and teach 
the fcicnccs to their pupils : thus, we fay, the profef- 
for’s chair, the doftor’s chair, & c. 

Curule Chaim , was an ivory feat placed on a car, 
wherein were fcated the prime magillratcs of Rome, 
and thofc to whom the honour of a triumph had been 
granted. 

Sedan Chaim, a vehicle fupported by poles wherein 
perfons are carried ; borne by two men. There are 
two hundred chairs allowed by aft of parliament ; and 
no perfon is obliged to pay for a hackney-chair more 
titan the rate allowed by the aft for a hackney-coach, 
driven two third parts of the faid di (lance. 9 Ann. c. 

23.$ 8. Their number is fmec incrcafed, by 10 Ann. 
c. 19. and 12 Geo. 1 . c. 12. to four hundred. See 
flaikney-CoAcHnu 

Chair U alfo applied by the Romanifls to certain 
fctfli, held anciently in commemoration of the tranf- 
hit ion of the fee, or feat of the vicarage of Chriit, by 
St Peter. 

The perforated chair, wherein the ncw-elefted pope 
is placed, F. Mabillon obferves, is to be feen at 
Rome : but the origin thereof he docs not attribute, 
as is commonly done, to tke adventure of Pope 
Joan ; but Ciys there is a rayllcry in it ; and it i* in- 
tended, forfootli, to explain to the pope thofc words 
of feripture, that God draws the poor from out of tie d*JL 
and mire . 

CHAIRMAN, the president, or fpeaker of an 

affcmbly, 
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Cli»ife aflembly, company, 

Chtlm?o- comm ' ltcc * & c - 

n y 4 CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, or calafh. 

— v— — Aurelius Victor relates, that Trajan firft introduced 

the ufe of po(l-chaifes t but the invention is generally 
* afcrlb'd to Auguftua ; and was probably only impro- 
ved by Tmian,and fncceeding emperor*. 

CHALAZA, among natural ills, a white knotty 
fort of llring at each end of an egg, formed of S plexus 
of the fibres of the membranes, whereby the yolk and 
white arc cor.nc&td together. Sec Egg. 

CHALCAS, In botany: A genus of the mono* 
vnia order, belonging to the pemandria clafs of plants, 
’he calyx is quinquepartitc ; the corolla campanula- 
ted, with the petal* heeled ; the ftigma round-headed 
and warty. 

chaLcedon, or Calcfdov, anciently known 
by the name* of Procrr t iJlis and Colbufa; a city of Hi- 
thynia, fituated at the mouth of the Euxinc, on the 
north extremity of the Thracian Bofplumis, over againll 
Byzantium. Pliny, Strabo, and Tacitus, call it The 
City of tie Blind; alluding to the aufwcr which the Py- 
thian Apollo gave to the founders of By/, mtium, who, 
Confultins; the oracle relative to a place where to build 
a city, were dire<fted to choofc that fpot which lay 
f#ppofitc ** to the habitation of the blind }” that is, as 
was then underttood, to Chaietdon : the Chakedo- 
nians well deferring that epithet for having built their 
city in a barren and fandy foil, without feeing that ad- 
vantageous and pleafant fpot on the oppohtc fhorc, 
which the Bvzamincs afterwards chofe. — Chalccdop, 
in the Chriftian times, became famous on account of 
the council which was Held there againft Eutyches. 
The emperor Valens caufed the walls of this city to be 
levelled with the ground for fiding with Procopius, and 
the materials to be conveyed to Conttantinople, w here 
they were employed in building the famous Valcnriuian 
aqurdu^l. Chalcedon is at prefent a poor place, known 
to the Greeks by its ancient name, and to the Turks 
by that of Cadiaei, or “ the judges town.” 

CHALCEDONY, in natural hiftory, a genua of 
the fcmipellucid gem*. They are of an even and re- 
gular, not tabulated ftru£turc; of a femi-opaque cryftal- 
h'nc bafis ; and variegated with different colours, but 
thofe ever difpofed in form of mitts or clouds, and, if 
nicclv examineJ, found to be owing to an admixture 
of various coloured earths, but imperferily blended in. 
the mafs, and often vifible in diftinCt molccuhe. — It has 
been doubted by feme whether the ancients were at all 
acquainted with the done wc call eMceJoqyi they ha- 
ving defcribtd a Chalccdonian carbuncle and emerald, 
neither of which can at all agree with the characters 
of our Hone ; but we are to conlider that they have 
alfo deferibed a Chalcedftnian jafper which terms to 
have been the very fame ftone as they deferibe by the 
word turbida , which extremely well agrees with our 
Chalcedony. 

There arc fonr known fpecies of the chalcedony. 
X. A hluilh white one. This is the moil common of 
all, and is found in the lhape of our flints and pebbles, 
in mafic* of two or three inches or more in diame- 
ter. It is of a whitifli c -lour, with a faint cloud of 
blue diffuftd all over it, hut always in the greateft de- 
gree near tht furface. This Is a little lefs hard than 
fue oriental onyx. The oricuul chalcedonies arc the 
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only ones of any value ; they arc found in vaft abun- Cha'redo- 
dance on the Ihores of rivers in all parts of the Eaft In- p , 
dies, and frequently come over among the ball ill of 1,1 "I ' r f , ‘ 
the Hall India thips. They are common in Siiclia and 
Bohemia, and other patt* of Europe alfo 5 but with 
us are lefs hard, more opaque, and of very little va- 
lue. 2. The dull milky- veined chalcedony. 'Phis is 
a Hone of little value; and is fometirres met with a- 
mi»F!g our lapidaries, who mittake it for a kind of ne- 
phritic llone. It is of a fomewhat ycilowifh white or 
cream colour, with a few milk-white veins. This is 
principally found in New Spain. 5. The third is a 
brownilh, black, dull, and clou ly one, known to the 
ancient* by the name of fmoky jafper, or j.ifpis capni- 
tis. This is the Icatt beautiful ttonc of all the clafs t 
it is of a pale browuifh white, clouded all over with a 
bUckiih mitt, as the common chalcedony is with a 
blue. It is common both in the Kail and Well Indies, 
and in Germany ; but is very little valurd, and is fel- 
dom worked into any thing better than the handles of 
knives. 4, The yellow and red chalcedony is great- 
ly luperior to all the reft in beauty ; and is in great 
repute in Italy, though very little known among us* 

It is naturally composed of an admixture of red and 
yellow only, on a clouded crystalline balis; but is fome- 
times found blended with the matter of common chal- 
cedony, and then is mixed with blue. It is all over 
of the miity hue of the common chalcedony. This is 
found only in the Eall Indies, and there not plentiful- 
ly. The Italians make it into beads, and call thefe 
(njfulmus; but they are not determinate in the ufc 
of the word, but call beads of levcral of the agates 
by the fame name. — All the chalcedonies readily give 
lire with ftcel, and make no cffervefccuce with aqua- 
fortis. 

CHALCIDENE, or Chalcidfcf, (anc. geeg.) 
an inland country of Syria, having Antiochis or 
Seleucia to the weft, Cyrrhcttica to the north, 
to the fouth Apamcnc and Gxlcfyria, and to the 
call Chalybonitis ; being lo called from its princi pal 
city Chalci9. This province, one of the moll fruit* 
ful in Syria, was feized by Ptolemy the ion of Mcn- 
nccus during the troubles of Syria, and by him 
made a feparatc kingdom. Ptolemy himfelf is llylcd 
by Jofephu* and Hegelippus only Prince of Chalcis, 
but his fon Lyfanias is honoured both by Jofcphu* and 
Dio with the title of King. Upon the death of An- 
tiochus Dionyfius king of Syria, Ptolemy attempted 
to make himfelf matter of Damafcus and all Coclcfyria; 
but the inhabitants, having ari utter aver lion to him 
on account of his cruelty and wickcdnefs, chofc rather 
to fubmit to Arctas king of Arabia, by whom Anti- 
ochus and his whole army had been cut off. He op- 
pofed Pompey on hi» entering Syria j but was by him 
defeated, taken prifoncr, and fentenced to death ; 
which, however, he efcaped by paying a thoufand ta- 
lents, and was left alfo in the poffcfiion of his kingdom. 

After Arittobulus king of Judxa had been poifoned by 
the friends ot I'ompey, and Alexander his Ion behead- 
ed at Antioch, he lent Philippion his fon to Afcalon, 
whither the widow of Arittobulus had retired with her 
other children, to bring them all to Chalcis; propu* 
ling, as he was in love with one of the daughters named 
Alexandria, to maintain them in his own kingdom in 
a manner fuitable to their rank : but Philippion like-* 

R r 4 wife 
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•Chtlcidie wife being in love with Alexandria, married her on the 
CbalrLril wi y» tor which prefumption Ptolemy put him to death 
[‘J ‘ t ' on his return, and then took her to wife. On account 
of this affinity, he fupported to the utmofl of his power 
Antigonus the younger fun of Ariitobulus, who took 
the held at the head of a confiderable army, but on 
his entering Judxa was entirely defeated by Herod. 
Ptolemy i'oon after died, and was fuccccdcd by his fon 
Lyfanias ; who, efpoufing the caufe of the Afmonxan 
family with great warmth, procnifed to Barzapharnca 
who commanded the Parthian troops in Syria, and to 
Pacorus the king’s fun, a llioufand talents and five hun- 
dred women, provided they fitould put Antigonus in 
pofTcffion of the kingdom of Judxa, and depofe Hyr- 
canuc. He was not long after put to death by Marc 
Antony, at the inlligation of Cleopatra ; who, in or- 
der to have his dominions, accufcd him falfcly of ha- 
ving entered into an allh.ncc with the Partisans. 

CHALCIDIC, Ch ALC iDictiM, or Chalcedoni- 
vm, in Lbe ancient architecture, a large magnificent 
ball belonging to a tribunal or court of juflicc. — Fell us 
fays, it touk its name from the city Chalcis; hut he docs 
not give the reafuit. Philander will have it to be the 
couit or tribunal where affairs of money and coinage 
were regulated ; fo called from ****•< brafj % and 
jujtict. Others fay, the mouey was Hrack in it ; and 
derive the word from *■»•**»■, and «•»•;, boufe. In Vi- 
truvius, it is ufed for the auditory of a bafilica ; in 
other of the ancient writers for a hall or apartment 
where the heathens imagined their gods to cat. 

CHALCIDICE, (anc. gcog ) an eallcrn diflrift 
of. Macedonia, ftretching northwards between the Sinus 
Toronseus and Singiticus. Formerly a part of Thrace, 
but invaded by Philip of Maccdon. Named from the 
city Chalcis. near Olynthu*. 

CHALCIDIUS, a famous platonic philofopher in 
the third century, who wrote a commentary, which is 
ef teemed, on the Tirnxus of Plato. This work has 
keen tranflated from the Greek into Latin. 

CHALCIS, a city of Chalcidice. See Chalcidice. 
(anc. gcog. )— Another of ALtolia, near the mouth of 
the river Lvcnus, on the Ionian Sta, at tire foot of a 
cognominal mountain ; and therefore called by fome 
ffypocbalcU .— Another of Euboea (Strabo), on the 
Euripus, the country of Lycophron the poet, one of 
the feven which formed the constellation Pleiades. Now 
Ncgrvponte. E. Long. 24. 30 Lat. 38. 30. — A fourth, 
the capital of Chalcidcnc in Syria ; diflinguifhed by 
the fur name s ad Belum , a mountain or a river; and ad 
Ltbanum. from its fituation (Pliny). 

CHALCITIS, one of the dmfiona or dillricts of 
Mcfcp^tsmia, to the louth of Anthcmufia, the moil 
northern diihift, next to Armenia, and fituated between 
EdciTa and Carrx. Cbdtitu (Pliny), an iiland oppo- 
fite to Chalccdon. 

CHALCONDYLAS(Demctriu 8 ), a learned Greek, 
born at Contianttnople, left that city after its being ta- 
ken by the Turks, and afterwards taught Greek In 
fever al cities in Italy. Hr computed a Greek gram- 
mar ; and died at Milan in 1513* 

Chalconoylas (Laonicusj, a famous Greek hi- 
floriau of the 15th century, was born at Athens ; and 
wrote an excellent hill or y of the Turks, from Ottoman, 
who reigned about the year 1 jQO, to Mahomet II. in 
*4 * 3 - 
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CHALDEA (anc. gcog.), taken in a larger feofe, Ctaila 
included Babylonia; as in the prophecies of Jeremiah • 
and Ezekiel. In a reltrictcd fenfe, it denoted a pro- L 
vince of Babylonia, towards Arabia Dcfcrta ; called in 
Scripture Tb> hrj of the CbalJ&uu. Named i'tom 
Chafed the ft urth fon of Nahor. See Babvlokia. 

CHALDEE lancvaci, that fpoken by the Chal- 
deans, or people of Chaldea. It is a dialect of the 

Hkbkcw. 

Cfi.uoKr Phraphraft) in the rabbinical ftyle, is called 
Ta&gum. There arc three Chaldee paraphrafci in 
Walton’s Polyglot ; viz. that of Oukeloc, that of Jo- 
nathan fon of Uziel, and that cf Jerusalem. 

CHALDRON, a dry Englifh tneafure, confiding 
of thirty fix bufhcls, heaped up according to the fcal- 
td bufliel kept at Guildhall, London : but on Clip- 
board, twenty-one chaldrons of coals arc allowed to 
the fcore. The chaldrou fhuuld weigh two thuufaiui 
pounds. 

CHALICE, the cup or veflcl ufed to adroinifler the 
wine in the facramcnt, and by the Roman Catholics 
in the mafs. 

The ulc of tlic chalice, or communicating in both 
kinds, is by the church of Rome denied to the laity, 
who communicate only in one kind, the clergy alone 
being allowed the privilege of communicating iu both 
kinds. 

CHALK, Crcfa, h a white earth found plentifully 
in Britain, France, Norway, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, faid to have been anciently dug chiefly in the 
iiland of Crete, and thence to have received its name 
of Crrta. They have a very eaiy way of digging 
chalk in the county of Kent in England, it is Jierc 
found on the tides of hills ; and the workmen under- 
mine it fo far as appears proper ; then digging a 
trench at the top as far diilant from the edge at the 
undermining goes at bottom, they till this with water, 
which loaks through in the fpace of a night, upon 
which the whole Hake falls down at once* In uiLcr 
parts of the kingdom, chalk generally lies deeper, and 
they arc forced to dig for it at confiderable depths, 
and draw it up in buckets. 

Chalk is of two kinds; hard, dry, and firm, or foft 
and un&uous ; both of which are adapted to various 
purposes. The hard and dry kind is much the pro- 
percil for burning into lime ; but the foft and unc- 
tuous chalk is bell for uling as a manure for lands. 

Chalk, whether burnt into lime or not, is in tome 
cafes an excellent manure. Its mode of operating on 
the foil is explained under the article Agxicultuxe, 
n° 20, 25, Ac. 

Pure chalk melts eafily with alkali and flint Into a 
Iran fparent colourlefs glafs. With alkaline ialts it 
melts fomewhat mote difficultly, and with borax 
fomewhal more ealily, than with flint or fand. It re- 
quires about half its weight of borax, and its whole 
weight of alkali, to fufe it. Sal mirabile, and landi- 
ver, which do not vitiify at all with the cryflallme 
earths, form, with half their weight of chalk, the firfl 
a ycllnwiih black, the latter a gricnilh, glafs. Nitre, 
on the other hand, one of the root! adtivc fluxes for 
flint, docs not perfectly vitrify with chalk. This 
earth notably promotes the vitrification of flint; a mix- 
ture of the two requiring icU alkali than cither of them 
fcparatdy. If glats made from flint and alkali is fur- 
3 thcr 
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daSt* ther faturated with the flint, fo as to be incapable of 
beating any farther addition of that earth without 
becoming opaque and milky, it will dill in a firong 
fire take up a confulcrable proportion, one- third 01 
one-fourth of it* weight, of chalk, without injury to its 
tranfparcncy ; hence chalk is fometimea made ufc of 
in compofitiona for glafs, as a part of the fait may 
then be fpared. Chalk likewife has a great effect in 
melting the ftony matters intermixed with metallic 
ore*, and hence might be of ufe in fmcltiog ores ; 
as indeed iimeflone i» ufed for that purpofe. But 
it is remarkable, that chalk, when deprived of its 
fixed air, and converted into limcllone, lofts much of 
its dilpoiitiun to vitrify. It is then found to melt 
very difficultly and imperfectly, and to render the glafs 
opaque and milky. 

Chalk readily imbibes water ; and Immicc mafTes of 
it arc employed for drying precipitates, lakes, earthy 
powders that have been levigated with water, and 
other mold preparations. Its (economical utes in 
cleaning and poll thing metalline or glafs un utils are 
well known. In this cafe :t is powdered and waffled 
from any gritty matter it may contain, and is then 
called whiling . — In medicine it is one of the mofl 
useful abfurbents, aud is to be lookid upon Pimply as 
fuch. The aflriugrnt virtues which feme have attri- 
buted to it have 110 foundation, unlcfs in as far as the 
earth is faturated with an acid, with which it compofes 
a falinc concrete manifdlly fub-ailringcnt* For the 
further properties of chalk, fee Chimisthy, ImUx. 

Black Chalk, a name given by painters to a t peeks 
of earth with which they draw on blue paper, dee. 
It is found in pieces from two to ten feet long, 
and from four inches to twenty in breadth, ger.e- 
aally fiat, but fomewhat riling in the middle, and 
thinner towards the edges, commonly lying in large 
quantities tegetber. While in the earth, it is moitl 
and flaky : but being dried, it becomes confidetably 
hard and very light ; but always breaks in fome par- 
ticular direction ; and if attentively examined when 
frcih broken, appears of a flriated texture. To tbe 
touch it is foft and imooth, llama very' freely, and by 
virtue cl its fmoothnefe makes very neat marks. It is 
cufily reduced into an impalpable loft powder with- 
out any diminution of its blackncfs. In this Hate it 
mixes calily with oil into a fmoolh paflc ; and being 
di tidied through water, it flewly fettles in a black fiimy 
or muddy form ; properties which make its ufe very 
convenient to the painters both in oil and water co- 
lours. It appears to be an earth quite different from 
common chalk, and rather of the flaty bituminous kind. 
In the fire it becomes white with a reddiflt caff, and 
very friable, retaining its flaky flrutlurc, and looking 
much like the white flaky malic* which iome lolls of 
pit-coal leave m burning. Neither the chalk nor thefe 
aihes. are at all affc&cd by acids. 

The colour- fliops arc I applied with this earth from 
Italy or Germany ; though Pome pails of England af- 
fi rd tubttances nearly, if not cunr dy, of the lame qua- 
lity, and which are found to be equally fer vice able 
both for marking and as black paints. Such particu- 
larly is the bluck earth called It Hew, Lid by Dr Merret 
in his Pinax Rrrum Britannicanum to be found in Dan 
tiihii c ; aud by Mr Da Coila, iu bis hillory of fulfils, 
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to be plentiful near the top of Cay-Avoo, an high hill Chalk, 
in Mcrioiiethlhire. * Challenge. 

Red Chalk , an earth much ufed by painters and ar- ' J 
tificcrs, and common in the colour- Ihops. It is pio- 
perly an indurated clayey ochre ; and is dug in Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and France, but in guatelt quan- 
tity in Flandcr#. It is of a fine, even, and firm tex- 
ture; very heavy, arid very hard ; of a pale red on the 
cutfidc, but of a deep dulky chocolate colour within. 

It adheres firmly to the tongue, is perfectly infipid to 
the tallc, and makes uo effervefcencc with acids. 

Chalk-Lots,!. Batlry and wheat will fucceid very 
Will on the better tort of chalky land, and oa'.s gene- 
rally do well on any kind of it. The natural produce 
of this fort of land in weeds, is that fort of fmall vetch 
called the tine-lore, with poppies, may-weed, &c. Sain- 
foin aud hop-dover will generally fucceed tolerably well 
on thefe lands ; and, where they arc of the better fort, 
the great clover will do. The bell manure is dung, 
old rags, and the iheep-dung left after foldiug them 

Chaik-S/ouci, iu medicine, fignify the concretions 
of calcareous matter in the hands and feet of people 
violently afflicted with the gout. Leeuwenhoek has 
been at the pains of examining thefe by the micro- 
fcop*. He divides them into three parts. The full 
is compoled of various fmall parcels of matter looking 
like white grains of fand ; this i« harder and drier, 
and alio whiter, than the reft. When examined with 
large magnifiers, thefe arc found to l>e compofed of 
oblong particles laid clolely and evenly together : 
though the whole fmall Hones arc opaque, theft com- 
ponent parts of them are pellucid, and referable pie* 
ces of horfe-hair cut Ihort, only that they arc fume* 
what pointed at both ends. Thefe arc fo extremely 
thin, that Mr Leeuwenhoek computes that ICOO of 
them placed together would not amount to the lize of 
one hair of our heads. The whole Hones in this harder 
part of the chalk are net compcfed of thefe particles, 
hut there are confufedly thrown in amoug them iome 
biukcn parts of other lubllances, and in a few places 
fome globules of blood and fmall remains of other 
juices. The fecond kind of chalky matter is lefs hard 
and lefs white thau the former, and is compofed of 
fragments or irregular parts of tliofc oblong bodies 
which compofc the firil or hardcH kind, and thefe are 
mixed among touch and clear matter, intcrfpeifcd 
with the fmall broken globules of blood difcovcrablc 
in the former, but in much greater quantity The 
third kind' appears red to the naked eye ; and, w hen 
examined with glaflci, is fouud to be a mote tough and 
clammy white matter, in which a great number of 
globules of bluod are iRterfpcrlcd; thefe give it the red 
appearance it has. 

CHALLENGE, a cartel or invitation to a dud or 
other combat *. A challenge either by word or let- « g <c 
ter, or to be the bearer of fuch a challenge, is punilh- 
ablc by fine and imprisonment on indictment or infor- 
mation. 

Challenge, among hunters. When hounds or 
baffles, at fir tl finding the Icent of their game, pre- 
fentiy open and cry, the y are faid to challenge. 

Challenge, in the law of England, is an excep- 
tion made to jurors j ; aud is either in civil or ciimi- f See the 
ual cafes- article Trial. 

.1. u 
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I. Ill mu/ cafes challenges are of two forts ; chal- 
lenges to the array, and challenges to the poll. 

I. Challenges t*» the array arc at once an exception 
to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed, or 
fet in order by tire (heriff in his return } and they may 
be made upon account of partiality or fomc default in 
the (heriff or his under officer who arrayed the panel. 
Alfo, though there be no perfonal objection again (l 
the flier iff, yet if he array* the panel at the nomina- 
tion, or under the direction of cither part)’, this is 
good caufe of challenge to the array. Formerly, if a 
lord of parliament had a caufe to be tried, and no 
knight was returned upon the jury, it was a caufe of 
challenge to the array : alfo by the policy of the an- 
cient law, the jury was to come He vietneto, from the 
neighbourhood of the vill or place where the caufe 
of a&ion was laid in the declaration : and therefore 
fome of the jury were obliged to be returned from 
the hundred in which fuch vill lay ; and, if none 
wcie returned, the array might be challenged from 
defc£t of htindiedcm. For, living in the neighbour- 
hood, thefe were fuppofed to know beforehand the 
characters of the parties and witneffes ; and therefore 
they better knew what credit to give to the facts al- 
leged in evidence. But this .convenience was over- 
balanced by another very natural and almoft unavoid- 
able inconvenience; that jurors coming out of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, would be apt to intermix 
their prejudices and partialities in the trial of right. 
And this the law was fo fenlible of, that it for a long 
time has been gradually rclinquifliing this practice ; 
the number of ncceffary hundveders in the whole pa- 
nel, which in tht reign of Edward III. were conflantly 
fix, being in the time of Fortefcite reduced to four ; 
afterwards by ftatutc 27 Elis. c. 6. to two ; and at 
length, by flatutc 4 and $ Anne, c. 16. it was en- 
tirely abotifiicd upon all civil aftions, except upon pe- 
nal ftatutes; and upon thofc alfo by the 24 Geo. II. 
c. t8. the jury being now only to come He corpore co- 
initaUu , from the body of the country at large, and not 
He vicineto , or from the particular neighbourhood. 
The array by the ancient law may alfo be challenged, 
if an alien b? p*rty to the fuit, and, upon a rule ob- 
tained by hts motion to the court for a jury dr ms dic- 
tate fmgut, fuch a one be not returned by the flieriff 
ptirfuant to the ftatutc 28 Edward III. c. 1 3. enforced 
by 8 Hen. VI. c. 29. which enafts, that where cither 
party is an alien born, the jury (hall be one half deni- 
zens and the other aliens (if fo many be forthcoming 
in the place), for the more impartial trial: A privi- 
lege indulged to ftrangers in no other country in the 
world ; but which is as ancient in England as the time 
of King Ethelred, in whole ftatute He montuoTu lVall'u 
(then aliens to the crown of England), c. 3. it is or- 
dained, that 4 ‘ duodeni legates homines quorum fex 
Walls et fex Angli mint, Anglis ct Wallis jus di- 
cunto.” 

2. Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors ; and feera to attfwer the recufatio 
juHicis in the civil and canon laws ; by the conllituiiuns 
of which, a judge might he refuted upon any fufpi- 
Cton of partiality. By the laws of England alfo, in 
the times of Bracton and Fleta, a judge might be re- 
futed for good caufe ; but now the law is otherwife, 
and it is held that judges or juft ices cannot be challen- 


ged. For the law will not fuppofe a poflibility of bill ChiTer^. 
or favour in a judge who is already (worn to admici - ' " mm > 
Her impartial juftice, and whole authority greatly de- 
pends on that preemption and idea. And, (hould the 
fad at any time prove flagrantly fuch, as the delicacy 
of the law will not prefume befoiehand, there is no 
doubt but that filch milbehaviour would draw down a 
heavy ccnfurc from thofc to whom the judge is ac- 
countable for his conduct. But challenges to the 
polls of the jury' (who are judges of fatt) are reduced 
to four heads by Sir Edward Coke : propter bottorit re* 
fpettum; propter defeQam; propter affectum ; and propter 
delictum. 1 . Propter honorit rejpedum ; as, if a lord of 
parliament be impanelled on a jury, he may be chal- 
lenged by either party, or he may challcugc hitnfclf. 

2. Propter defedum; as, if a juryman bean alien bore, 
this is defeat of birth ; if he be a (lave or bondman, 
this is defect of liberty, and he cannot be a liber el U * 
gafu homo. Under the word homo alfo, though a name 
common to both lexes, the female is however exclu- 
ded, propter defectum fex us ; except when a widuw feigns 
herfelf with child in order to exclude the next heir, 
and a fuppolkitious birth is fufpcCtcd to be intended ; 
then, upon the writ tie ventre injpicicndo, ajuiy of wo- 
men is to be impanelled to try the question whether 
with child or not. But the principal deficiency is de- 
fect of eftatc fufficient to qualify him to be a juror, 
which depends upon a variety of itatutes*. 3. Jurors • g,-. 1 

may be challenged propter ajfcdvm , for fufpicion of biat.tfm * Cm. 
or partiality. This may be cither a principal chal I* 1 j6*. 
lenge, or to the favour. A principal challenge is fuch, 
where the caufe affigned carries with it, prima facie , ’ 
evident marks of fufpicion either .of malice or favour : 
as, that a juror is of kin to cither party within the 
ninth degree ; that he has an interell in the caufe; that 
there is an action depending between him and the par- 
ty ; that he has taken money for his verdict, fife, w hich, 
if true, cannot be overruled, for jurors mull be omne 
except ione majoret. Challenges to the favour , arc where 
the paity bath no principal challenge ; but objects only 
fome probable circumtlancc* of fulpicion, as acquaint- 
ance, and the like ; the validity of which mult be left 
to the determination of trior * , whole office is to decide 
whether the juror be favourable or unfavourable. 4. 
Challenges propter delictum , are for fome crime or mil* 
demeanour that affrCts the juror’s credit, and renders 
him infamous : As for a conviction of treafon, felony, 
perjury, or confpiracy ; or if, for fome infamous of- 
fenec, he hath received judgment of the priory or the 
like. . 

II. In criminal cafes, challenges may be made cither 
on the part of the king, or on that of the priloner $ 
and either to the whole art ay, or to the feparate polls, 
for the very fame reafoiis that they may be in civil 
caufes. For it is here at leaft as necefbry as there, 
that the (hcriff or returning officer be totally indiffer- 
ent; that, where an alien is indittcd, the jury (hould 
be tie me dictate, or half foreigners, if fo many arc found 
in the place (which docs not indeed hold in treafons, 
aliens being very improper judges of the breach of al- 
legiance ; nor yet in the calc ol Egyptians under the 
flatutc. 22 Hen. VIII- c. »o.); that on every panncl 
there (hould be a competent number of hundrcdcrsi 
and that the particular jurors (hould be otani exception* 
majoret , not liable to objections either propter honoris re* 

fpedurr. 
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Ctullcrge, jjkjhtm, propter defedum, propter affc8um t or propter de- 

' Challenge# on any of the foregoing accounts arc flylcd 

challenges for eaufef which may be without Hint in both 
civil and criminal trials. But in criminal cafes, or at lead 
in capital ones, there is, in ftvsrem vitc, allowed to the 
piiioner an arbitrary and capricious fpccies of challenge 
to a certain number of juiors, without Showing any 
caufc at all ; which is called a peremptory challenge : 
a provilii n full of that tendernefs and humanity to pri- 
funera for which our laws arc juflly famous. This is 
grounded on two reafons : i. As every one mull be 
fenfilde what laddcn imptcflion* and unaccountable pre- 
judices we are apt to conceive upon the hare l'X»ki and 
gestures of another ; and how neerflary it is, that a 
prifoner, when pul to defend his life, (hould have a 
good opinion of hit* jury, the want of which might to- 
tally difeoncert him ; the law wills not that he fhould 
be tried by any one man againH whom he has concei- 
ved a prejudice even without being able to adi^t) a rca- 
fon for fuch his dillike. 2. Becaufe upon challenges 
for caufc fhown, if the reafon afligned prove infulfi- 
cient to fet alide the juror, perhaps the bare queflion- 
injr bis indifference miy form-times provoke a refent- 
mrnt ; to prev-ut all ill confcqucnces from which, the 
prifoner is Hill at liberty, if he pteafes, peremptorily 
to fet him afide. 

This privilege of peremptory challenges, though 
granted to the prifoner, is denied to the king by the 
liatute 33 Edward I Hat. 4. which cnadts, that the 
king dial] challenge no jurors without afligning a caufe 
certain to be tried and approved by the court. How- 
ever, it is held that the king need not affign his caufc 
of challenge till all the panel is gone through, and un- 
lcfs there cannot be a full jury without the perfons fo 
challenged- And then, and not fooncr, the king’s 
counfel mull (how the caufe: othetwife the juror Hull 
be fworn. 

The peremptory challenges of the prifoner mud, 
kowrvrr, have fome rcafonable boundary • otherwil'e 
he might never be tried. This reafonablc boundary is 
fettled by the common law to the number of 35; that 
is, one under the number of three full juries. For the 
law judges, that 35 are fully fufficicnt to allow the 
moll timorous man to challenge through mere caprice; 
and that he who peremptorily challenges a greater 
number, or three full juries, has no intention to be 
tried at all. And therefore it deals with one who pe- 
remptorily challenges above 35, and will not rctraA 
his challenge, as with one who Hands mute or refufes 
his trial ; by fentencing him to the peine forte et dure in 
felony, and by attainting him in treafon. And fo the 
law Hands at this day with rtgard to treafon of any 
kind. But by Hatute 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14. (which, 
with regard to felonies. Hands unrcpcalcd), no perfon 
arraigned for felony can be admitted to make more than 
20 peremptory challenges. 

CHALLON-sue-Saose, an ancient town of 
France, in Burgundy, and capital of the Challonnoic, 
with a citadel and bifhop's fee. It is feated on the ri- 
ver Saone, in E. Long. 5. 7. N. Lit. 46. 47. 

Cujtiio.vi-Sur-J\farne t a large epifcopal town of 
France, in Champagne. It carries on a confidcrable 
trade iu (balloons, and other woollen Hulls. It is feated 
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between two fine meadows on the rivers Marne, Mau, Chalonen. 
and Nau, in E Long. 4. 37. N. Lat. 4H. 57. * 

CHALONEK (Sir Thomas), a Haieftnan, fuldicr, 
and poet, defeended from a good family in Denbigh 
in Wales, was born at London about the year 1 515. 

Having been educated in both univcrfitics, but chiefly 
at Cambridge, he was introduced at the court of Hen- 
ry VIII. who lent him abroad in the retinue of Sir 
Henry Kncvct ambafTador to Charles V. and he had 
the honour to attend that monarch on his fatal expedi- 
tion againH Algiers in 1541. Soon after the fleet left 
that place, he was (hip wrecked on the Coail of Bar- 
bary in a very dark bight : and having cxhaulted hia 
ilrcngth by fwimmitig, he chanced to tirike his head 
againH a cable, which he had the pretence of mind to 
catch hold of with his teeth ; and, with the lofs of fe- 
veral of them, was drawn up by ,it into the (hip to 
which he belonged. Mr Chaloncr returned loon after 
to England, and was appointed firft clerk of lire coun- 
cil, which office he held during the re'.t of that reign. 

On the accclfioii of Edward VI. he became a favourite 
of the Duke of Someriet, whom he attended to Scot- 
land, and was kmghtcd by that nobleman after the 
battle of Mull'd burgh, 1111547. The protestor’s fall 
put a Hop to Sir Thomas Ch;: loner’s expectations, and 
involved him in difficulties. During the reign of queen 
Mary, being a determined proteftaot, lie was in lome 
danger ; but having many powerful friends, he had the 
good fortune to cicape. On the acceflion of queen 
Elizabeth, he appeared again at Court ; and was fo 
immediately diftmguifhed by her Majefty, that (lie ap- 
pointed him ambaflador to the emperor Ferdinand I. 
being the firll ambaflador (he nominated. His com- 
mifiion was of great importance ; and the queen was 
fo well fati&ficd with his conduct, that, loon after hia 
return, (he fent him in the fame capacity to Spain: 
but Sir Thomas was by 00 means fatished with this in- 
duce of her majetty’s confidence : the courts of Eng- 
land and Spain being at this time extremely diflatisfied 
With each other, he forefaw that his fit nation would 
be very diiagrecablc ; and fo it proved ; but Elizabeth 
mull be obeyed, lie embarked for Spain iu 1561, 
and returned to London in *564, in cunlequcncc of a 
rcquclt to his fovercign, in an elegy written in imita- 
tion of Ovid. After his return, he t elided irTa hoofs 
built by himidf in ClerkeuwcU-ciofc, where he died in 
the year 1565, and was buiicd in St Paul’s- Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil alibied as chief mourner at his funeral. 

So various were the talents of Sir Thomas Chaloncr, 
that he excelled in every tiling to which he applied 
himidf. He made a confidcrable figure as a poet. Hi* 
poetical works were publilhcd by William Malian, ma- 
iler of St Paul's fchool, in >579. His capital woik 
was that “ Of rcltonng the Englifh republic, in ten 
books,” which he wrote when he was ambaflador in 
Spain. It is remarkable, that this great man, who 
knew how to traalaCt as well as write upon the moft 
important affairs of Hates and kingdoms, could defeend 
to compofe a dictionary for children , and to tra 11fl.1t e 
from the Latin a book Of the office of Servant, merely 
for the utility of the fubjedta. 

Ch a lon er (Sir Thomas) the younger, though in- 
confiderable as an author, deterves to be recorded as a 
fkiltul natural id, iu an age wherein natural biHory wa* 

* very 
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Chdorerfl very little underftood in this or iny other country 5 and 
Cham Particularly as the founder of the alum-works in York- 
» (hire, which hare fince proved fo exceedingly advan- 

tigtom to the commerce of this kingdom. He was 
the only fon of Sir Thomas Chaloncr mentioned in the 
laft article, and was born in the year 15 39. Being 
very young at the time of his father’s death, the lord 
treafurer Burleigh taking charge of his education, fent 
him to St Piul'a fchool, and afterwwds to Magdalen 
college in Oxford, where, like his father, he difco- 
vered extraordinary talents for Latin and Englifli 
poetry. About the year 1580, he mnde the tour of 
Europe, and returned to England before 1584; for* 
in that year, we find him a frequent attendant in the 
court of queen Elizabeth. About this time he mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, recorder 
of London. In 1591 he was knighted; and, feme 
time after, difeovered the alum-mines on hia ettate at 
Gifborough, near the river Tees in Yorkshire (a). 

Towards the latter end of the queen’s reign. Sir 
Thomas vifited Scotland ; and returning to England in 
the retinue of king James I. found fuch favour in the 
light of his majetty, that he was immediately appointed 
governor to prince Henry, whom he conftantly at- 
tended, and, when his royal pupil vifited Oxford, was 
honoured with the degree of matter of arts. How he 
was employed after the death of the prince is not 
# known. Some year* before that event, he married 

a fecond wife, the daughter of Mr William Blount of 
London, by whom he had fome children. He died in 
the year 1613, and was buried at Chifwick in Middle- 
fcx. His eldeft fon William was created a baronet in 
the 1 8th of Jarncs anno 1620. The title was extinct 
in 1681. He wrote, 1. Dedication to Lord Burleigh 
of his father’s poetical works, dated 1579. 2. The 

virtue of nitre, wherein is declared the fundry cures by 
the fame effeded. Land. <584, 4to. 

CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appellation given 
to any liquid, as wine or water, impregnated with 
panicles of iron or (leel. See Mineral Waters. 

CHALYBES (anc. gcog.), an ancient people of 
the Hither Alia. Their fituatton is differently affign! 
ed t Strabo placing them in Paphlag mia, to the call 
of Synope ; Apollonius Rhodus and Stephanas, on 
the caft of the Thcrmodon, in Pontus ; called Hali- 
nones by Homer. They either gave their name to, or 
took it from, their iron manufadures, (Xenophon, 
Val. Flaccus), their only fupport, their foil being bar- 
ren and ungrateful, (Dionyfius Periegetes). 

CHAM, or Khan, the title given to the fovereign 
princes of Tartary. 

The word, in the Perfian, Signifies mighty lord ; in 
the Sclavonic, emperor, Sperlingius, in his Diffcrta- 
tion on the Danifh term of Majtjty, toning, ling, thinks 
the Tartarian (ham may be well derived from it ; add- 
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ing, that in the north they fay tan, timnen, long*. Is*- 

nitig, 5 cc. The term eh'tm is alfo applied, among the 
Pcrfians, to the great lords of the court, and the go- 
vernors of provinces. 

Cham, in geography, a town of the Bavarian pala- 
tinate, lituated on a river of the lame name, about 
25 miles north-call of Ratilbon; E. Long. 13. N. Lat. 
49. 15. 

CHAMA, in zoology, a genus of fhell-fifli belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teftaccar. The (hell is thick, 
and has two valves; it is an animal of the oytter kind, 
Linnaeus enumerates 14 Species, principally diftinguilh- 
cd by the figure of their (hells. 

CHAMADE, in war, a certain beat of a drum, 
or found of a trumpet, which is given the enemy as a 
Signal to inform them of fome propofition to be made 
to the commander, either to capitulate, to have leave 
to bury their dead, make a truce, or the like. — Menage 
derives the word from the Italian clnamata, of daman 
to “ cry.** 

CHAM.EDRYS, in botany* See Vironica. 

CHAMELEON, in zoology, the trivial name of 
a fpctica of Lacerta. 

CHAMA 1 PITYS, in botany. See Teucrium. 

CHAM^EROPS, in botany : A genus of the na- 
tural order of palmar. The hermaphrodite calyx is 
tripartite ; the corolla tripctalous ; there are fix (lami- 
na, three pittils, and three monofpermous plums. The 
male, in a dittincl plant, the fame as the hermaphro- 
dite. There arc two Specie*, the moll remarkable of 
which is the glabra, a native of the Well Indies, and 
warm parts ol America, alio of the corresponding la- 
titudes of Alia and Africa. It never rifes with a tail 
ftem ; but when the plants arc old, their leaves are five 
or fix feet long, and upwards of two feet broad ; thefe 
fpiead open like a fan, having many foldings, and at 
the top are deeply divided like the fingers of a hand. 
This plant the Americans call thatch , from the ufc to 
which the leaves are applied.— Under the name of pal- 
metto, however, Mr Adanfon deferibes a fpecies of 
palm which grows naturally at Senegal, whofe trunk 
rifes from 30 to 60 feet in height : from the upper end 
of the trunk iffues a bundle of leaves, which, in turn- 
ing off, form a round head ; each ltaf represents a fan 
of five or fix feet in expanfion, Supported by a tail of 
the fame length. Of thefe trees, Some produce male 
flowers, which are consequently barren ; others are fe- 
male, and loaded with lruit, which fuccced each other 
uninterruptedly almott the whole year round. The 
fruit of the large palmettos, Mr Adanfon affirms to be 
of the bignefi of an ordinary melon, but rounder : it is 
inveloped in two Skins as tough as leather, and a* thick 
as ftrong parchment ; within the fruit ityellowifh, and 
full of filaments fattened to three large kernels in the 
middle. The negroes are very fond of this fruit, 

which. 


(a) Sir Thomas, during his refidence in Italy, being particularly fond of natural hittory, fpent fome time at 
Puzzoli, where he was very attentive to the art of producing alum. This attention proved infinitely Serviceable 
to his country, though of no great benefit to himfclf or his family, his attempt being attended with rmich>dif- 
ficulty and exp cnee. It was begun about the year i6co, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; hut was no: brought 
to any degree of perfedion till fome time in the reign of Charles I. by the attiftance of one Ruffel a Walloon, 
and two other workmen brought from the alum works at Rochelle. By one of the arbitrary ads of Charles, 
it was then deemed a mine-royal, and granted to Sir Paul Pindar. The long parliament adjudged it a mono- 
poly, and juftly reftored it to the original prcprictori. 
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CtafMflfm which, when baked under the aftics, it fa‘d to taltc 
CKamb" a 9 u ' nce * 

1 The little palmetto may be eafily railed in this coun- 

try from feeds brought from America ; but, at the 
plants are tender, they mud be condantly kept in a 
bark- dove. 

CHAMANIM, in the Jewifli antiquities, is the 
Hebrew name for that which the Greeks call Pjreia or 
Pyrateria; and St Jerom in Leviticus has Iran fined 
Simula* bra, in Ifaiah, delubra. Thcfe chamanim were, 
according to Rabbi Solomon, idols expofed to the fun 
upon the tops of houfes. Abenezoa Cays they were 
portable chapels or temples made in the form of cha- 
riots, in honour of the fun. What the Greeks call 
Pyrcia, were temples confecrated to the fun and fire, 
wherein a perpetual fire was kept up. They were 
built upon eminences ; and were large inelofuret with- 
out covering, where the fun was worshipped. The 
Gurbres, or worfhippers of fire, in Perfia and the Ead 
Indies, have dill thcfe Pyrcia. The word chamanim is 
derived from Cljdman, which fignifies to warm, or 
burn. 

CHAMARIM, a word which occurs in fevcral 
places of the Hebrew biblc, and is generally tranfiated 
the priefls of the idols, or the briefs clothed in hlach , bc- 
caufe chamtr fignifies ** black,” or “ blackncfs.” St 
Jerom, in the fecond book of Kings, renders it aru- 
fpices. In Hofca and Zephania, he tranfiates it «/£• 
tui or church-wardens. But the bed commentators 
are of opinion, that by this word we arc to underdand 
the priefts of the falfc gods, and in particular the wor- 
th ippers of fire ; becaufe they were, as they fay, dref- 
fed in black ; or perhaps the Hebrews gave them this 
name in derifion, becaufe, as they were continually em- 
ployed in taking care about the fuel, and keeping up the 
fire, they were always a* black as fmiths or collicTS. 
We find prieds, among thofc of Ifis, called mclancphori, 
that is to fay, that wear black ; but whether this may 
be by reafon of their dre fling in black, or whether it 
were becaufe they wore a certain filming black veil in 
the proceflions of this gnddrfs, is not certain. Ca - 
mar, in Arabic, fignifies the M moon.” fits is the 
fame deity. Grotiut thinks the Roman prieds, vailed 
ca mills , came from the Hebrew ebamarhn . Thofc a- 
mong the heathens who facrificed to the infernal gods 
were deeded in black. 

CHAMBER, in building, a member of a lodging, 
or piece of an apartment, ordinarily intcndcd'for deep- 
ing in ; and called by the Latins cubicsilum. The 
word comes from the I^atin camera ; and that, accor- 
ding to Nieody from the Greek vault or curve ; 

the term cbtunler being originally confined to places 
arched over. 

A complete apartment is to confid of a hall, anti- 
chamber, chamber, and cabinet. 

Privy-CttJM»FK* Gentlemen of the privy -chamber, 
arc fervants of the king, who are to wait and attend 
c-n him and the queen at court, in their diversions, CSV. 
Their number is forty-eight, under the lord-chainbcr- 
lain, twelve of whom are in quarterly waiting, and two 
of thtfe He in the privy -chamber. 

In the abfence of the lord -chamberlain, or vicc-eham- 
bcrlain, they execute the king’s orders ; at corona- 
tions, two of them perfonate the dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy ; and fix of them, appointed by the 
Vol. IV. Part I. 


lord-chamberlain, attend amLafladors from crowned Chamber, 
heads to their audiences, and in public entries. The -* 

gentlemen of the privy-chamber were indituted by 
Henry VII. 

Cham bek, in policy, the place where certain af- 
fc-mblics arc held, alfo the affemblics themfclves. Of 
thefe fome are edabliflied fur tlic adminitlration of juf- 
tice, others for commercial affairs. 

Of the fird kind are, 1 . Star-chamber, fo called, 
becaufe the roof was painted with liars; the autho- 
rity, power, and jurifdiction of which, arc abfolutely a- 
boliflicd by the datutc 17 Car. I. 2. Imperial cham- 
ber of Spire, the fupreme court of judicatory in the 
empire, crcded by Maximilian I. This chamber has 
a right of judging by appeal ; and is the lad refort of 
all civil affairs of the Hates and fubject* of the empire, 
in the fame manner as the aulic council of Vienna. 
Ncvcrthclcfs it is red rained in fevcral cafes: it takes 
no notice of matrimonial caufcs, thefe being left ter 
the pope ; nor of criminal caufes, which either belong 
to particular princes or towns in their respective terri- 
tories, or are cognizable by all the dates of the empire 
in a diet. By the treaty of Ofnaburg, in 1648, fifty 
affeffors were appointed for this chamber, whereof 24 
were to be Protedants, and 26 Catholics ; befidet five 
presidents, two of them ProteilanU, and the rcil Ca- 
tholics. 3. Chamber accounts, a fovereign court in 
France, where accounts are rendered of all the king’s 
revenues, inventories, and avowals thereof rcgillercd ; 
oaths of fidelity taken, and other tilings relating to 
the finances tranfaclcd. There arc nine in France, 
that of Paris is the chief ; it rcgillers proclamations, 
treaties of peace, naturalizations, titles of nobility, Itfe, * 

All the members wear long black gowns of velvet, of 
fattin, or damafk, according to their places. 4. Ec- 
clcfialtical chambers in France, which judge by appeal' 
of differences about collecting the tyUics. 5. Cham- 
ber of audience, or grand chamber, a jurifdiction in 
each parliament of France, the counfcllors of which 
arc called jugeurty or judges, as thofc of the chamber 
of inqueils are called raportrurjy reporters of precedes 
by writing. 6. Chamber of the edict, or miparty, a 
court cdablitbed by virtue of the edidt of pacification 
in favour of thofc of the reformed religion. This 
chamber is now fuppreffed. 7. Apoftolical chamber 
of Rome, that wherein affairs relating to the revenues 
of the church and the pope arc tranfa&cd. This 
council con fids of the cardinal-camerlingo, the gover- 
nor of the rota, a treafurer, an auditor, a prefident, one 
advocate-general, a folicitor-general, a com tni liar y, 
ami 1 2 clerks. 8. Chamber of London, an apartment 
in Guildhall, where the city money is dcpolitcd. 

Of the lalt fort are, the chambers of commerce ; the 
chambers of affurance ; and the royal or fy udica] 
chamber of bookfcUer* in France. 

I. The chamber of commerce is anaffembly of mer- 
chants and traders, where the affairs relating to trade 
arc treated of. There are fevcral cdabltfiied in mod 
of the chief cities of France ; and in our own coun- 
try', we have lately fttn chambers of this kind erc&td, 
particularly in London, Edinburgh, and Glafgow. 

2. Clumber of affurance in France, denotes a focicty 
of merchants and others for carry ing on the bufmefs 
ofinfuring: but in Holland, it fignifies a court of juf- 
ticc, where caufes relating to infuranccs arc tried. 

S » 3. Cham- 
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Chamber, 3. Chamber of bookfeUers ia Paris, an affembly con- 
C *1ain ,Cr ” °^ a and affitlants, clc&ed by four dclc- 

> , ^ rates from the printers, ami twelve from the book- 

Idlers, to vifit the books imported from abroad, and 
to fcarch the houfes of fellers of marbled paper, print- 
fellers, and dealers in printed paper for hangings, who 
arc prohibited from keeping any letters proper for 
printing-books. In the vilitation of books, which 
ought to be performed by three perfons at lead from 
among the fyndic and aflillants, all libels againll the 
honour of God and the welfare of tlie Hate, and all 
books printed cither within or without the kingdom 
in breach of their regulations and privileges, are Hopt, 
even with the merchandtfcs that may happen to be in 
the bales with fucli libels or other prohibited books. 
The days appointed for this chamber to meet, arc 
Turfdays and Fridays, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Chamber, in military affairs. 1. Powder-cham- 
ber, or bomb-chamber ; a place funk under ground 
for holding the powder, or bombs, where they may 
be out of danger, and fecured from the rain. 2. Cham- 
ber of a mine ; the place, moll commonly of a cubical 
form, where the powder is confined. 3. Chamber 
of a mortar ; that part of the chafe, much narrower 
than the reft of the cylinder, where the powder lies. 
It is ef different forms ; fometimes like a reverfrd 
cone; fometimes globular, with a neck for its commu- 
nication with the cylinder, whence it is called a bot- 
tled chamber; but moft commonly cylindrical, that 
being the form which is found by experience to carry 
the ball to the greatcll diitanee. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with the 
management and direction of a chamber. Sec Cham- 
ber, in polic y* 

There arc almoft as many kinds of chamberlains as 
chambers, the principal whereof arc as follows. 

Lord CH.uiBhzi. 4 tn of Great Britain , the fixth gn at 
officer of the crown ; to whom belongs livery and 
lodging in the king’s court 5 and there arc certain 
fees due to him from each archbiffiop or Lilhop when 
they perform their homage to the king, and from all 
peers at their creation or doing their homage. At 
the coronation of every king, he is to have forty ells 
of erfmfon velvet for his own robes. This officer, on 
the coronation-day, is to bring the king his ftiiit, coif, 
and wearing clothes ; and after the king is drefled, he 
claims his bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, 
for his fees: he alfo carries, at the coronation, the coif, 
gloves, ami linen, to be ufed by the king on that occa- 
sion ; alfo the fword and tcahbard, the gold to be of- 
fered by the king, and the robcs-royal and crown : he 
clrrfles and undrelTcs the king on that day, waits on 
him before and after dinner, life. To this officer be- 
longs the care of providing all things in the houfc of 
lords, in the time of parliament : to. him alfo belongs 
the government of the palace of WeHminller : he dif* 
pofes likewife of the fword of (late, to be carried be- 
fore the king, to what lord he pleafes. 

The great chamberlain of Scotland was ranked by 
King Malcolm as the third great officer of the crown, 
and was called Camerarius Domini Regis. Before there 
was a treafurer appointed, it was his duty to collect 
the revenue of the crown, and he difburlcd the money 
acedia ry for the king’s cx peaces, and the maintenance 


of the king’s houfcholcL From the rime that a trea- cSr-V~. 
furcr was appointed, his province was limited to the hi 
boroughs throughout the kingdom, wliere he was a Chv-r.sc. 
fort of juflicc-general, as he had a power for judging 
of all crimes committed within the borough, and of ’ U 
the crime of forcAaUing. He was to hold cliarnber- 
Iain-ayres every year. He was fupreme judge ; nor 
could any of ins decrees be queHioncd by any inferior 
judicatory. His fentcnces were put in execution by 
the magiffrates of the boroughs. He alfo regulated 
the prices of provifions within the borough, and the 
fees of the workmen in the mint-hmife. His falary 
was only L. 200 a- year. The fmallruTs of his falary, 
and his great powers, had no doubt been the catties 
of much oppreflion in this officer, and the chamberlain- 
ayre was called rather a legal robbery than a court of 
juHice ; and when the combined lords feixed king 
James VI. AuguH 24, 1582, and carried him to Ruth- 
ven Gallic, they ilTued a proclamation in the king’s 
name, difeharging the chamber lain-ayre* to be kept. 

The chamberlain had great fees ariling from the pro- 
fits of efchcats, fines, tolls, aud cuHoma. This office 
was granted heritably to the family of Stuart, duke 
of Lenox ; and when their male line failed, king 
Charles II. conferred It in like manner upon his natu- 
ral fon, whom he created duke of Monmouth, aud on 
his forfeiture it went to the duke of Lenox ; but that 
family furrendered the office to the crown in 1703. 

Lord Chjhbml.-us of the HoufholJ , an officer who 
has the overfight and dire£rion of all officers belonging 
to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of the 
king’s bed-chamber. 

He has the overfight of the officers of the wardrobe 
at all his raajclly’s houfes, and of the removing ward- 
robes, or of beds, tents, revels, mufic, comedian*, hunt 
ing, meflVngcr*, SsV. retained in the king’s ferviee. 

He moreover has the overiight and direction of the fer- 
jeants at arms, of all pbyficians, apothecaries, furgeotiB, 
barbers, the king’s chaplains, l*fc. and aJminifters the 
oath to all officers above Hairs. 

Other chamberlains are thole of tire king’s court 
of exchequer, of North Wales, of CheHer, of tin: city 
of London, &c. in which cafes this officer is generally 
the receiver of all rents and revenues belonging to 
the place whereof he i-s chambcilain. 

In the exchequer there arc two chamberlains, who 
keep a controlmcnt of the pells of receipts and cxitus, 
and have certain keys of the treafury, records, life, 

Chambkhlain of Jjmdon keeps the city money, 
which is laid up in. the chamber of London : he alfo 
prefides over the affairs of mafiers and apprentices, and 
makes free of the city, Ue. 

His office laHs only a year ; but the cuffom ufually 
obtains to re-chufe the fame perfon, unlefs charged 
with any mifdcmeanor in his office. 

CHAMBERLAYNE (Edward), defeended from 
an ancient family, was bem in Gloticcllcrihhe iCiS, 
and made the tour of Europe during the diilractions 
of the civil w-ar. After the reHoration, he u'ent as 
fecrctary with the carl of CarliOc, who carried the op* 
dcr of the Garter to the king of Sweden ; was ap- 
pointed tutor to the duke of Grafton, natural fon of 
Charles II. and was afterwards pitched on to inflruift 
prince George of Denark in the Englith tongue. He 
died in 1703, and was buried iu a vault in Chrlfta 

4. church-. 
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Ch*m’>«r* church-yard : his monumental infeription mentions 
,ay .j C fix books of his writing ; and that he was defirous of 
Clumber** fvrvicc to poflcnty, that he ordered fume copies 
s— - y— — of his books to be covered with wax, and buried with 
him. That work by which he is bdl known, is his 
Anglia Notitia , or the prefent fate of England, which lias 
been often lincc printed. 

Chamberlayke (John), fonlo the authors of The 
Prefent State of England” and continuator of that ufc- 
ful work, was admitted into Trinity College, Oxford, 
i68y; but it doth not appear that lie took any degree. 
Be fide the Continuation juft mentioned, he was author 
of “ DilTertations hiftorical, critical, theological, and 
moral, on the moll memorable events of the Old 
and New Tellaments, with Chronological Tables 
one vol. folio ; and tranflated a variety of works from 
the French, Dutch, and other languages. He like- 
wife was F. R. S. and communicated fomc pieces, 
inferted in the Plulofophical Tranfaftions. It was faid 
of him that he underftood fixteen languages ; but it is 
certain that he was mafttr of the Greek, Latin, French, 
High and Low Dutch, Portuguese, and Italian. 
Though he was qualified for employment, he had none 
but. that of Gcntlcman-Ufhcr to George Prince of 
Denmark. After a ufeful and well-fpent life, he died 
in the year 1724. He was a very pious and good 
man, and earned in promoting the advancement of re- 
ligion, and the intcrcft of true Chriftianity; for which 
purpofe he kept a large corrcfpundence abroad. 

CHAMBERRY, a confidcrablc and populous town 
of Italy, in Savoy, with a caftlc. It is capital of the 
duchy, and well built, but has no fortifications. It is 
watered by fevcral dreams, which have their fources 
in St Martin's-hill, and run through fevcral cf the 
ftreets. There arc piazzas under mod part of the 
houfes, where people may walk dry in the worft wea- 
ther. It hath large and haudfome fuburbs ; and in 
the centre of the town is the royal palace. The par- 
liament meet here, which is compofcd of four prefi- 
detits, and a pretty large number of fenators, being 
the fuprrmc tribunal of the whole duchy. The prin- 
cipal church is St Leger, and the Jcfuits college is the 
moil magnificent of all the monaftcries. L. Long. 5. 
50. N. Cat 4J. 39. 

CHAMBERS (David), a Scots hiftorian, pried, 
and lawyer, was bom in the (hire of Rofs, about the 
year 1530, and educated in the university of Aber- 
deen. From thence he went to France and Italy, 
where he continued fomc time .particularly at Boulogne, 
where, in 1 556, he was a pupil of Marianus So/.cnus. 

After hi# return to Scotland, he was appointed, by 
queen Mary, parfon of Suddy and chancellor of Rofs. 
He was foon after employed in digefting the laws of 
Scotland, and was principally concerned in publishing 
the afts of parliament of that kingdom by authority 
in 1566. He was alfo appointed one of the lords of 
feflion, and continued her majefty's faithful fervant 
till her declining fortune obliged her adherents to feck 
for refuge in other kingdoms. Chambers went firft 
to Spain, where he was gradoufly received by king 
Philip ; and thence he travelled to Paris, where he 
was no lefs kindly received by Charles IX. of that 
kingdom, to whom, in 1572, he prefented his hlftory 
of Scotland, CsV. He died at Paris in the year 1592, 
much regretted (fay# Mackenzie) by aft who knew 


him. His writings were chiefly calculated to affift Chambers, 
his royal miftrefs, and to extol the wifdom of the Scots J * 

nation. 

Chambers (Ephraim), author of the feicntific 
Dictionary which goeB under his name, was born at 
Milton, in the county of Weilmorcland. His parents 
were diflenters of the Prelb ytcrian perfuafion ; and his 
education no other than that common one which is in- 
tended to qualify a youth for trade and commerce. 

When he became of a proper age, he was put appren- 
tice to Mr Senex the globe-maker, a huiincfj which 
is connected with literature, and cfpecially with aftro- 
nomy and geography. It was during Mr Chambers's 
rcfidcncc with this /Wilful mechanic, that he contracted 
that tafte for fciencc and learning which accompanied 
him through life, and directed all his pursuits. It was 
even at this time that he formed the defign of his 
grand work, the ** Cyclop.xdia and fomc of the firft 
articles of it were written behind the counter. Ha- 
ving conceived the idea of fo great an undertaking, he 
juilly concluded that the execution of it would not 
confift with the avocations of trade ; and therefore he 
quitted Mr Senex, and took chambers at Gray's - 1 no, 
where he chiefly refided during the reft of his days. 

The firft edition of the Cjclopaiha, which was the rc- 
fult of many years tntenfc application, appeared iu 
1728, in two vols. fol. It was published by fubferip- 
tion, the price being 4I. 4 s. and the lift of fubferibers 
was very refpc&ablc. The dedication, which was to 
the king, is dated O&obcr 15. 1727. The reputation 
that Mr Chambers acquired by his execution of this 
undertaking, procured him the honour of being defi- 
ed F. R. S. Nov. 6. 1 729. In lefs than ten years 
time, a fecond edition became neceflary ; which accor- 
dingly was printed, with corrections and additions, in 
1738; and was followed by a third the very next 
year. 

Although the Cyclopaedia was the grand bufinefs of 
Mr Chambers’s life, and may be regarded as almoft 
the foie foundation of his fame, his attention was not 
wholly confined to this undertaking. He was con- 
cerned iu a periodical publication, intituled, •* The 
Literary Magazine," whicli was begun in 1733. In 
this work he wrote a variety of articles, and particu- 
larly a review of Morgan's “ Moral Philo/ophcr.” 

He w*as engaged, likewife, in oonjun&ion with Mr 
John Martyn, F. R. S. and profcflbr of botany at 
Cambridge, in preparing for the prefi* a tranflatiun and 
abridgment of the ** Philofophic.il Hiftory and Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, or 
an Abridgment of all the Papers relating to Natural 
Philofophy which have been publifhed by the Mem- 
bers of that illuftrious Society.” This undertaking, 
when completed, was comprifed in five volumes 8vo, 
which did not appear till i 742, fome time after our 
author’s deceafe, when they were published in the 
joint names of Mr Martyn and Mr Chambers. Mr 
Martyn, in a fubfequent publication, hath patted a fe- 
vcrc cerifure, upon the /hare which his fellow-labourer 
had in the abridgment of the Parifian papers. The 
only work bcfidcs, that we find aferibed to Mr Cham- 
bers, is a translation of tiic Jefuit's Perfpedive , from 
the French ; which was printed in 4to, and hath gone 
through fevcral editions. Mr Chambers's clofe and un- 
remitting attention to his ftudiesat length impaired hit 
S 1 2 health. 
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Cfcsrrben health, and obliged him occafionally to take a lodg- 
ChJLos. ** Canonbury.houfe, Ifimgton. This nst having 
ready contributed to hit recovery, he made an excur- 
on to the louth of France, but did not reap that be- 
nefit from it which he had himfclf hoped, and his 
friends wifhed. Returning to England, he died at 
Canonbiuy-houfe, and was buried at Wcftininllcr j 
where the following infeription, written by himfelf, is 
placed oo the north fide of the doyftcrsof the Abbey; 
Mult is pcrvulgatus, 

Paucis not us ; 

Qui vitam, inter lueem & u mb ram, 

Nec cruditus, nec idiota, 

Litcris deditus, tranfegit ; fed ut homo 
Qui humani nihil a fe alicimm putat. 

Vita fimul, & laboribus fundus. 

Hie requicfccrc voluit, 

Ephraim Chambers, R. S. S. 

Ohiit xv Maii, mdccxl. 

After the author’s death, two more editions of his 
Cyclopedia were publifhed. The proprietors after- 
wards procured a fupplemcnt to be compiled, which 
' extended to two volumes more : And in the year 1778 
began to be puhlifhcd in weekly numbers, an edition 
of both, improved, and incorporated into one alphabet, 
by Dr Rees, which has bern lately completed in four 
volumes folio, and forms a very valuable work. 

CHAMBRE (Martin Cttreau dc la), phyfician in 
ordinary to the French king, was diftinguifhcd by his 
knowledge in medicine, philofophy, and polite learning. 
He was bom at Mons; and was received into the 
French academy in 1635, and afterwards into the aca- 
demy of fcienccs. He wrote a great number of works, 
the principal of which are, 1. The chara&erB of the 
pafTions. 2. The art of knowing men. 3. On the 
knowledge of beails, Ac. He died at Paris in 1669. 
CHAMELEON. See Lacerta. 
CHAMFERING, in architecture, a phrafe ufed 
for cutting any thing aflopc on the under fide. 

CHAMIF.R (Daniel), an eminent proteflant di- 
vine, bom in Daophinc. He was many years preach- 
er at Montelliraart ; from whence he went in 1612 to 
Montaubon, to be profcflbr of divinity in that city, 
and was killed by a cannon-hall during the liege in 
1621. The moil confidcrable of his works is his Pan - 
JJratia Catholicity or “ Wars of the Lord,” in four vo- 
lumes folio ; in which he treats very learnedly of the con- 
trovcrfics between the Protcftants and Roman Catholics. 

CHAMOIS, or Chamois-goat, in zoology. Sec 
Capra. 

CHAMOMILE. See Axthimvi. 

CHAMOS, or Chemosh, the idol or god of the 
MovbitCf. 

The name of ckamos comes from a root which, in 
Arabic, fignificn to male hafle ; for which reafon many 
believe chamos to be the fun, whofe precipitate eourfe 
night well procure it the name of fwift or fpeedy. 
Others have confounded chamos with the god Hammon t 
adored not only in Libya aud Egypt, hut alfo in A- 
rabia, Ethiopia, and the Indies. Macruhius fliows 
that Hammon was the fun; and the horns, with which 
he was reprefented, denoted his rays. Calmcfr is of 
opinion, that the god Hamonus, and Apollo Chomcus, 
mentioned by Strabo and A«&mianus Marccllinus, wa» 


the very fame as chamos or the fun. Thefe deities Cli 
were worlhipped in many of the caftem provinces. ~ 
Some who go upon the refemblance of the Hebrew 
term chamcc, to that of the Greek comoc, have believed 
chamos to fignify the god Bacchus the god of drunk- 
ennuefs, according to the fignificatiun of the Greek 
comw. St Jcrom, and with him moll other interpre- 
ters, take Chamos and Pcor for the Came deity. But 
it feems that BaaJ-Peor was the fame as Taxnmuz or 
Adonis ; fo that Chamo9 mull be the god whom the 
heathens call the Sun. 

CHAMOUNi, one of the elevated valleys of the 
Alps, lituated at the foot of Mount Blanc. See Alps 
and Blakc. 

The firft Grangers whom a curiofity to vifit the gla- 
ciers drew to Chamouni (M.SaiTurc obferves), certainly 
confidered this valley as a den of robbers ; for they 
came armed cap-a-pec, attended with a troop of do- 
meftics armed iu the fame manner: they would not 
venture into arry houfc; they lived in tents which they 
had brought along with them ; tires were kept burning,, 
and ceritinch on guard the whole night over. It was 
in the year 1741 that the celebrated traveller Poeock, 
and another Englifh gentleman called Wyodhatn, un- 
dertook this iuterefting journey. It is remembered by 
the old men of Chamouni, and they ftill laugh at the 
fears of the travellers, and at their uunectdsry precau- 
tions. For 20 or s 5 years after this period, the journey 
was made but feldom, and then chiefly by Engliih- 
mcn, who lodged with the curate : fur, when I was 
there in 1760, and even for four or five years after- 
wards, there was no habitable hnufc except one or two 
tniferablc inns, like thofe in villages that are little fre- 
quented. But now that this expedition has gradually be- 
come fo fafhionable, three large and good inns, which, 
have been fuccefiivcly built, are hardly fufficicnt to con- 
tain the travellers that come during the fummer from all 
quarters. 

This concourfe of ilrangers, and the money they 
leave behind them at Chamouni, have fomewhat affec- 
ted the ancient fimplicity of the inhabitants, and even 
the purity of their manners. Nobody, however, has 
any thing to fear from them : the moil inviolable fide- 
lity is obferved with rcfpc£t to travellers ; they arc on- 
ly expofed to a few importunate folicitations, and fume 
(mail artifices, dictated by the extreme eagernefs with 
which the inhabitants offer their fervicet as guides. 

The hope of obtaining this employment brings to- 
gether, round a traveller, admofl all the men in every 
village through which he paffes, and makes him believe 
that there arc a great many in the valley ; but there 
are very few at Chamouni in fummer. Curiofity, or 
the hope of making money, draws many to Paris and 
into Germany : betides, as the fhcperds of Chamouni 
have the reputation of excelling in the making of 
clreefe, they are in great requcll in the Tavcntaife, in 
the valley of Aofle, and even at greater di&anccs ; and 
they receive there, for four or five months in fummer, 
very confidcrable wages. Thus the labours of the field 
devolve almoil entirely on the women, even fuch as in 
other countries fall iolcly on the men ; as mowing, 
cutting of wood, and threihing; even the animals of 
the fame fex arc not (pared, for the cows there are yo- 
ked in the plough. 

6 The 
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Own '•' obi. The only labours that belong exclufively to the men 

are the fecking for rock crydal, and the chace. Hap- 
pily they are now Ms employed than formerly in the 
fird of thefe occupations I fay happily, for many of 
them pei'fhed in thin purfuit. The hope of enriching 
themicUcs quickly by tire difeovery of a cavern tilled 
with fine cry dab, wa* fo powerful a motive, that they 
expof-d themfclvea in the fearch to the moll alarming 
danger! ; and hardly a year palled without fomc of them 
perifhing in the fnows, or among the precipice!. 

The principal indication of the grotto*, or cryftal 
©*ens, as they aie here called, are veins of quartz, which 
appear on the outfidc of the rocks of granite, or of the 
laminated rock. Thefe white veins arc fern at a dif- 
tam-r, and often at great heights, on vertical and inac- 
ceffiblc places. The adventurers endeavour to arrive 
at thefe, either by fabricating a road acrofs the rocks, 
or by lettinr themfeWc* down from above fufpendedby 
ropes. When they reach the place, they gently fir ike 
the rock; and if the done returns a hollow found, they 
endeavour to open it with a hammer, or to blow it up 
with powder. This is the principal method of fearch* 
ing : but young people, and even children, often go in 
quell of thefe cryllalsovcr the glaciers, where the rocks 
have lately fallen down. But whether thev conirdcr 
thefe mountains as nearly cxhaufled, or that the quan- 
tity of cryftal found at Madagafcar has too much lower- 
ed the price of this foflil, there arc now but few people 
that go in fearch of it, and perhaps there is not a 
Angle perfon at Chamouni that makes it his only 
occupation. Thsy go however otcalionally, as to a 
party of pleafure. 

But the chace of the Chamois goat, as dangerous, 
and perhaps more fo than the forking for cryftal, fl ill 
occupies many inhabitants of the mountains, and car- 
ries off, in the flower of their age, many men whofc 
lives are moll valuable to their families. And when 
wc are informed how this chacc is carried on, wc will 
be alloniihcd that a couric of life, at once fo laborious 
and perilous, Ihould have irrcfiftiblc attractions for thofe 
who have been accuftomcd to it. 

The Chamois hunter generally fets out in the night, 
that he may reach by break of day the mod elevated 
pallurcs where the goats come to feed, before they ar- 
rive. As loon as he dffcovcrs the place where he hopes 
to find them, he furveys it with his glafs. If he finds 
none of them there, he proceeds always afeending : 
whenever he deferirs any, he endeavours to get above 
them, either by Healing along fume gully, or getting 
behind fomc rock or eminence. When he is near 
enough to diftingtiifh their horns, which is the mark 
by which he judges of the diftance, he refls his piece 
on a rock, takes his aim with great compofure, and 
rarely miffes. This piece is a rifle-barrelled carabine, 
into which the ball is thruft, and thefe carabines often 
contain twochirges, though they have but one barrel; 
the charges are put one above another, and are fired 
in fncceffion. If he has wounded the chamois, he runs 
to his prey, and for fecurily he hamflrings ir ; then he 
confidcr* his way home : if the road is difficult, he 
(kins the chamois, and leaves t he car cafe ; but, if it is 
practicable, he throws the animal on bis fhouldcrs, and 
hears him to his village, though at a great diftance, 
and often over frightful precipice* : he feeds his fa- 
tcily with the flefti, which if excellent, cfpccially 
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when the creature is young, and he dries the Ikins for Chimmmi. 
fale. ' mmm N 

But if, as is the mod common cafe, the vigilant 
chamois perceives the approach of the hunter, be im- 
mediately takes flight among the glaciers, through the 
fnowi, aud over the moll precipitous rocks. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to get near thefe animals when there 
arc fevcral together ; for then owe of them, while the 
reft arc feeding, (lands as a ccntincl on the point of 
fume rock that commands a view of the avenues lead- 
ing to the pafturc ; and as foon as he perceives any ub. 
jcCt of alarm, he utters a fort of hifs, at which tlie 
others inilautly gather round him to judge for them- 
felvcs of the nature of the danger : if it is a wild head, 
or a hunter, the moll experienced puts himfelf at the 
head of the flock ; and away they fly, ranged in a line, 
to the molt inacceffible retreats. 

It is here that the fatigues of the hunter begin : in- 
(ligated by his paffion for the chacc, he is infcnfiblc to 
daugcr ; he paffes over fnows, without thinking of the 
horrid precipices they conceal ; he intangle s him tell 
among tile mod dangerous paths, and bounds from 
rock to rock, without knowing how he is to return. 

Night often furprifes him in the midd of his purfuit ; 
but he does not for that rcafon abandon it ; he hopes 
that the fame caufc will arred the flight of the chamois, 
and that he will next morning overtake them. Thus 
he paffes the night, not at the foot of a tree, like the 
Hunter of the plain ; not in a grotto, foftly reclin- 
ed on a bed of mofs, hut at the foot of a rock, 
and often on the bare points of (haltered fragment?,, 
without the fmallcfl flieltcr. There, all alone, with- 
out fire, without light, he draws from his bag a 
hit of chccfc, with a motfelof oaten bread, which make 
his common food : bread fo dry, that he is fcmeiimcs 
obliged to break it between two llones, or with the 
hatchet he carries with him to cut cut ileps in the 
ice. Having thus made his folitary and frugal repafl, 
he puts a done below his head for a pillow, and goes 
to fleep, dreaming on the rout which the chamois may 
have taken. Bui foou he is awakened by the frrihneis 
of the morning; he gets up, benumbed with cold} 
furveys the precipices which he mud traverfc in order 
to overtake his game ; drinks a little brandy, of which 
he is always provided with a fmdl portion, aud fets out 
to encounter new dangers. Hungers fometimes re- 
main in thefe folitudes for fevcral days together, during 
which time their families, their unhappy wives in par- 
ticular, experience a (late of the me tl dreadful anxiety : 
they dare not go to reft for fear of feeing their huiband* 
appear to them in a dream ; for it is a received opinion 
in the country, that when a man has perifhed, cither 
in the fnow, or on Tome unknown rock, he appears by 
night to the perfon he held mod dear, defcrrhcH the 
place that proved fatal to him, and requcfls the per- 
formance of the lad duties to his cor pfe. 

“ After this picture of the life which the chi- 
moia hunters lead, could one imagine that this chacc d«ift 
would be the object of a paifion abfolutrly unfur- ■'*(**'• P** 
mountable ? 1 knew a well-made, handfome man, who 
had juft married a beautiful woman : — ‘ My grand- ill, 
father, faid he to me, loft his life in the chace ; fo did 
my father ; and I am perfuaded, that I too (hall die in 
the fame manner : this b?g which I carry with me 
when I hunt I call my grave-deaths, for I am fure I. 

wilL 
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Cham ouni. will have no oth<*r ; yet if you ftiould offer to make 
v -' noy fortune on condition of abandoning the chice 
of the chamois, I could not con lent. I made focne 
excursions on the Alps with this man : bis flrength 
and addrefs were adonilhing; but his temerity was 
greater than his ilrength ; and 1 hare heard, that, 
two years afterwards, he miff;d a ftep on the brink 
of a precipice, and met with the fate he had ci- 
pc&cd. 

“ The few who hare grown old in this employment 
bear upon their faces the marks of the life they have 
led. A ravage look, fomething in it haggard and wild, 
makes them be known in the midft of a crowd, even 
when they are not in their hunting drefs. And un- 
doubtedly it is this ill look which makes fume fuper- 
llitious pea fan ts believe that they are forcctcrs, that 
they have dealings with the devil in their fuliiudes, 
and that it is he who throws them down the rocks. 
What then can he the pailtonate inducement to this 
courfc of life? It is not avarice, at lead it is not 
-••o avarice confident with teafon : the mod beautiful 
chamois is never worth more to the perfon that kills 
it than a dozen of francs, even including the value of 
its flefii ; and now that the number is fo much dimi- 
niftied, the time lod bsfore one can be taken is much 
more than its value. But it is the very dangers that 
attend the purfuit, thofc alternations of hope and fear, 
the continual agitation and excrcife which thtfe emo- 
tions produce in the mind, that indigatc the hunter : 
they animate him as they do the gameller, the warrior, 
the failor, and even to a certain degree, the naturalid 
of the Alps ; whofc lift, in fome mcafure, pretty much 
rtTemblcs that of the hunter whofe manners wc have 
deferibed.** 

But there is another kind of hunting, which is nei- 
ther dangerous nor laboiious, nor fatal to any one but 
to the poor animals that are the objeAs of it.— ‘ Thefe 
are the marmots, animals that inhabit the high moun- 
tains ; where in fummer they fcoop out holes, which 
they line with hay, and retire to at the beginning of 
autumn : here they grow torpid with the cold, and 
remain in a fort of lethargy, till the warmth of the 
fpring returns to quicken their languid blood, and to 
recal them to life. When it is fuppofed that they 
have retired to their winter abode, and before the fnow 
has covered the high padurcs where their holes are 
made, people go to unharbour them. They are found 
from to to 12 in the fame hole, heaped upon one an- 
other, and buried in the hay. Their llcrp is fo pro- 
found, that the hunter often puts them into his bag, 
aud carries them home without their awaking. The 
fleih of the young is good, though it fades of oil, and 
fmdls fomewhat of mulk ; the fat is nfed in the cure 
of rhcuraatifms and pains, being rubbed on the parts 
affedtrd ; but the (kin is of little value, and is fold for 
no more lhau five or fix foil* Notwithdanding the 
little benefit they reap from it, the people of Chamouni 
go in queft of this animal with great cagerntfs, aud its 
numbers accordingly diminish very fcnfibly. 

It has been faid, that marmots, in order to tranfport 
the hay into their holes, ufc one of their number laid 
on his back as a cart ; but this is fabulous, for they are 
fecn carrying the hay in their mouths. Nor is it for 
food that they gather it, but for a bed, and in order to 
fhut out the cold, and to guard the avcuucs of their re- 
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treat from enemies. When they arc taken in autumn, Chawwi. 
their bowels arc quite empty, and even as clean as if —~v" w 
they had been walked with water; which proves that 
their torpidity is preceded by a fail, and even by an 
evacuation : a wife contrivance of Nature for prevent- 
ing their accumulated frees from growing putrid, or 
too dry, in the long lethargy they are expofed to. 

They alfo continue a few days after their revival with- 
out eating, probably to allow the circulation and di- 
geflive power to recover their a&ivity. At fit ft, lea- 
ving their holes, they appear ttupid and dazzled with 
the light ; they are at this time killed with Hicks, as 
they do not endeavour to fly, and their bowels are then 
alfo quite empty. They are not very lean when they 
awake, but grow more fo for a few days after they firit 
come abroad. Their blood is never congealed, how- 
ever profound their deep may be ; for at the time that 
it is deepcfl, if they arc bled, the blood flows as if they 
were awake. 

In thefe countries the period is fo fhort between the 
diffolution of the fnow and its return, that grain has 
hardly time to come to maturity. Mr Saffurc men- 
tions a very ufeful and ingenious practice, invented by 
mountaineers of the Argcntiere, for enlarging this pe- 
riod. “ I obferved (fays hr), in the middle of the val- 
ley, fevcral large fpaccs where the fuiface of the (now 
exhibited a fingular appearance, fomewhat refembling 
a piece of white cloth fpotted with black. While 1 
was endeavouring to divine the caufc of tbi3 phenome- 
non, I difeovered fevcral women walking with raca- 
fured pace, and lowing fomething in handfuls that was 
black ; and which being fcattcrcd, regularly diverging, 
on the furface of the fnow, formed that fpotted ap- 
pearance that 1 had been admiring. I could not con- 
ceive what feed fhould be (own on fnow fix feet deep ; 
but my guide, aftonifhtd at my ignorance, informed 
me, that it was black catih fpread upon the fnow to 
accelerate its melting ; and thus to anixipatr, by a 
fortnight or three weeks, the time of labouring the 
fields and fowing. 1 was ftruck with the elegant fim- 
plicity of a pra&ice fo ufeful, the effeds of which I al- 
ready faw very evidently in places which had net been 
thus treated above three days. 

“ As to the inhabitants of Chamouni, the men, like 
thofc of moll high valleys, arc neither well-made nor 
tall t but they arc nervous and ftrong, as are alfo the 
women. They do not attain to a great age ; men of 
8o arc very rare. Inflammatory dilcafrs arc the moil 
fatal to them ; proceeding, no doubt, from obftrudrd 
perfpiration, to which the inconftant temperature of the 
climate expofes them. 

“ They are in general honed, faithful, and diligent in 
the pradice of religious duties. It would, for inilancr, 
be in vain to perfuadc them to go any where on a ho- 
liday before hearing mats. They are economical, but 
charitable. There aic among them neither hofpitals 
nor foundations for the poor; but orphans and old 
people, who have no means of fubfillencc, are enter- 
tained by every inhabitant of a pariih in his turn. II 
a man is prevented by age or infirmities from taking 
charge of his affairs, his neighbours join among them- 
ftlves and do it for him. 

“ Their mind is a&ive and lively, their temper gay, 
with an inclination to raillery ; they obferve, with fin- 
gular acutcucfs, the ridiculous in ft rangers, and turn 
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Cham- Jt Into a fund of very facetloiM merriment among 
f**®* themfclvcs ; yet they are capable of feriout thinking: 
Champion. ® a0 7 °f them liave attacked me on religious and me- 
>■ - taphyfical fubjr&s ; not as profefling a different faith 

from theirs, hut on general queftinns, which (howed 
they had ideas independent of thofr they were taught." 

CHAMPAGNE, a confiderable province of France, 
about 162 miles in length, and 1 1 2 in breadth, hound- 
ed on the north by Hainhalt and Luxemburg, on the 
eaft by Lorrain and the Fianche-Comt^, on the fouth 
by Burgundy, and on the weft by the iflc of France 
and Soiflbanois. It has a great number of rivers, the 
principal of which are the Meufc, the Seine, the Marne, 
the Aube, and the Aine. Its principal trade coniifts 
in excellent wine, all forts of corn, linen cloth, woollen 
fluffs, cattle, and Iheep. It is alfo divided into the 
higher and lower, and Troys is the capital town. Its 
fub-dmfior.s are Champagne Proper, and Rhemcis. the 
Rctclois, the Pertots, the Vallage, Batigni, the Sc- 
nonois, and the Brie Champcnois. 

Chaupaokp Proper , is one of the eight parts of 
Champagne, which comprehend the towns of Troys, 
. Chalons, St Menehold, Eperney, and Vcrtua- 
- CHAMPA IN, or Point Champaih, in heraldry, a 

mark of difhonour in the coat of arms of him who 
kills a prifon-r of war after he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPERTRY, in law, a fpccies of mainte- 
nance, and punifhed in the fame manner; being a 
bargain with the plaintiff or defendant camfntm par- 
tire, “ to divide the land," or other matter fued for 
between them, if they prevail at law ; whereupon 
the champertror is to carry on the party's fuit at his 
own cxpcnce. Thus Cbampart, in the French law, 
fignities a Similar division of profits, being a part of the 
w crop annually due to the landlord by bargain or custom. 
In our fenfe of the word, it Signifies the purchafing of 
a fuit, or right of fuing ; a practice fo much abhorred 
by our law, that it is one main reafon why a chefe in 
action, or thing of which one hath the right but not 
the poffeflion, is not affignable in common law ; bccaufc 
no man fhould purchafe any pretence to fue in another's 
right. Thefc pcfta of civil Society, that are perpetu- 
ally endeavouring to disturb the repofe of their neigh* 
hours, and officioufly interfering in other mens quar- 
rels, even at the hazard of their own fortunes, were 
fe vc rally animadverted on by the Roman law ; and 
were punifhed by the forfeiture of a third part of their 
goods and perpetual infamy. Hitherto alfo muft be 
referred the provision of the Statute |2 Henry VIII. 
c. 9. that no one (hall fell or purchafe any pretended 
right or title to land, unlcfs the vrndca. hath received 
the profits thereof for one whole year before fuch 
grant, or hath been in actual polfcffinn of the land, or 
of the reverfion or remainder; on pain that both pur- 
chafer and vender ft.all tacit forfeit the value of fuch 
land to the king and the profccutor. 

CHAMPION, a perfoo who undertakes a combat 
in the place or quarrel of another ; and fometimea the 
word is uftd for him who fights in bi» own caufo. 

It appears that champions, in the juft fenfe of 
the word, were perfons who fought in ft tad of thofc 
that, by cuftom, were obliged to accept the duel, but 
bad a juft cxcufc for difpenfing with it, as being too 
old, iufirm, or being ccclefialtics, and the like. Such 
caufc* as could not be decided by the courfe of com- 


mon law, were often tried by fmgle combat; and he Chimpon 
who had the good fortune to conquer, was always re- II 
puted to have juftice on his fide. Sec the article . Ch>ncc ' , 
Battel. 

Champion of the King, fcampio regie), is an an- 
cient officer, whofc office is, at the coronation of our 
kings, when the king is at dinner, to ride armed 
enp-a pet, into Weftminfter-HaU, and by the proclama- 
tion of an herald make a challenge, “ That if any 
man (hall deny the king’s title to the crown, he is 
there ready to defend it in fingle combat, which 
being done, the king drinks to him, and fends him a 
gilt cup with a cover full of wine, which the champion 
drinks, and hath the cup for his fee. This office, at 
the coronation of king Richard II. when Baldwin 
Frevillc exhibited his petition for it, was adjudged 
from him to his competitor Sir John Dytnockc (beth 
claiming from Marmion),and hath continued ever fi.nce 
in the family of the Dymocke* ; who hold the manor 
of Sinvcliby in Lincolniliirc, hereditary' from the Mar- 
mions by grand ferjcantiy, oris, that the lord thereof 
fhallbc the king's champion as aforefaid. According- 
ly Sir Edward Dymocke performed this office at the 
coronation of king Charles II. a perfon of the name 
of Dymockc performed at the coronation of his pre- 
fab majefty George the third. 

CHAMPLAIN (Samuel dc), a celebrated French 
navigator, the founder of the colony of New Fiance, 
or Canada. He built Quebec ; and was the firft go- 
vernor of the colony in x 603. Died after 1649. See 
Quisle. 

CHANANAEI (anc. gcog.) the name of the ancient 
inhabitants of Canaan in general, dcfcendnnt* of Ca- 
naan ; but peculiarly appropriated to fomc one branch ; 
though uncertain which branch or fon of Canaan it 
was, or how it happened that they preferred the com- 
mon gentilitious name to one more appropriated as dc- 
feendants of one of the fons of Canaan; untefs fiom 
their courfe of life, as being in the mercantile* way, 
the import of the name Canaan; and fern which their 
Gtuation was greatly adapted, they living on the fea 
and about Jordan, and thus occupying the greater part 
of the Land of Promifc. 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote* 
that they happen without any ncccfthry or foreknown 
caufe. Sec Cause. 

Our aim is. to aferibe thofc thiriga to chance, which 
are not ncceflarily produced as the natural effects of 
any proper caufc: but our ignorance and precipitancy 
lend ua to attribute effedts to chance, which Lave a ue- 
ccftary ar.d determinate caufc. 

When we fay a thing liappens l-j chance, we really 
mean no more than that its caufe is unknown to us ; 
not, as fomc vainly imagine, that chance itfclf can be 
the caufe of any thing. 

The cafe of the painter, who, unable to exprefa 
the foam at the mouth of a hoi fc he had pair. ted, 
threw his fponge in defpair at the piece, and, lj 
chance, did that which he could not before do by dc- 
ftgn, is an eminent irvitancc of the force of chatue : 
yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by dunce, is, * 

that the painter was not aware of the effect ; or that 
he did not throw the fponge with fuch a view : not but 
that he actually did every thing neceffary to produce 
the effect ; infomucb, that, ccr.iidcriug the dirc&iou 
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Chance. wherein he threw his fponge, together with itt form, the horfe, it is snanflanghter in him, and chance-medley 
fpccific gravity, the colours wherewith it was fmearrd, in the rider. And if two are fighting, and a third 
and the diilance of the hand from the piece, it waiim* perfon coming to part them ia killed by one of them . **' j 

poffiblc, on the prefent fyftcm of things, the effed without any evil intent, yet thia is murder in him, and 
ihouM not follow. not manfiaisghter by chance medley or mifad venture. 

Chance ia frequently perfonified, and erefted into a In chance-medley, the offender forfeits his goods ; bpi 
chimerical being, whom we conceive as adding arbitra- hath a pardon of courfe. 

rily, and producing all the effefts whole real caufes do CHANCEL, is properly that part of the choir of a 
not appear to us: in which fenfe the word coincides church, between the altar or communion-table and the 
with the ***•» fortuna y of the ancients. baluftrade or rail that inclofcs it, where the miniftcr 

Chance ia alfo tifed for the manner of deciding is placed at the celebration of the communion. The 


things, the conductor direftion whereof is left at large, 
and not reducible to any determinate rules or meafures; 
or where there is no ground for preference : as at cards, 
dice, lotteries, &c. 

For tlx Lows of Cbahce, or tlx Proportion of Hazard 
in Gaming, fee Gams. 

The ancient fortilcge, or ebance , M. Plarctte obfervei, 
was inftituted by God himfclf ; and in the Old Telia- 
ment wc find fcvcral Handing laws and exprefs com- 
mands which preferibed its tife on certain occafions : 
hence the Scripture fays, “ The lot , or chance, fell on 
Matthias,** when it was in queftion who Ihould fill Ju- 
das’s place in the apoftolate. 

Hence alfo arofc the fortes fanfforum ; or method of 
determining things, among the ancient Chriliians, by 
opening fomc of the facrca books, and pitching on the 
firft verfc they caft their eye on, as a fure prognostic 
of what was to befal them. Tf* fortes Homeric* y Fir - 
giuati*, Preneflin*, See. ufed by the heathens, were 
with the fame view, and in the fame manner. See 


word comes from the Latin cancellus, which in the lower 
Latin is ufed in the fame fenfe, from cancelU, u lattices 
or crofs bars," wherewith the chancels were anciently 
encompafTed, as they now are with rails. The right 
of a feat and a frpuichre in the chancels is one of the 
privilege* nf founders. 

CHANCELLOR, was at firfl only a chief notary 
or feribe under the emperors ; and w-as called eanetUa - 
riusy bccaufe he fat behind a lattice ‘(in Latin cancel- 
lus) to avoid being crowded by the people: though 
fome derive the word from cancellare , ** to cancel" (See 
Chancery). This officer was afterwards iaveffed 
with fcvcral judicial powers, and a general fuperinten- 
deney over the rell of the officers of the prince. From 
the Roman empire it paffed to the Roman church, 
ever emulous of imperial Hate: and hcncc every biihop 
has to this day his chancellor, the principal judge of 
his confiftory. And when the modern kingdoms of 
Europe were eftablilhed upon the ruins of the empire, 
almotl every Hate preferved its chancellor with diffrr- 


Sortfs. ent junfdifttons and dignities, Recording to their dif- 

St Augu ft in feemg to approve of this method of de- ferent confutations. But in all of them he Teems to 
tervnining things future, and owns that he had praftifed have had the fupcrvifion of all charters, letters, and fuch 


it himfclf; grounded on this fuppofition, that God pre- other public intlrumenta of the crown as were authen- 
fides over chance; and on Prov. xvi. 33. ticated in the mod folemn manner: and therefore, when 


Many among the modern divines hold chance to 
be conduced in a particular manner by Providence ; 
and c!tcem it a*i extraordinary way which God ufc* 
to declare his will, and a kind of immediate revela- 
tion. 

Chance- M edley, in law, U where *one is doing a 
lawful aft, and a perfon is killed by chance thereby ; 
for if the aft be unlawful, it is felony. If a perfon 
caft, not intending harm, a (lone, which happens to 
hit one, whereof he dies ; or (hoots an arrow in an 
highway, and another that pafleth by is killed there- 
with ; or if a workman, in throwing down rubbirti 
from a houfe after warning to take care, kills a perfon; 
or a fchoolmaftcr in correfting his fcholar, a mailer 
his fervant, or an officer in whipping a criminal in a 
reaforablc manner, happens to occafion his death ; it 
is chance-medley and mifadventure. But if a man 
throw Hones in a highway where perfons ufually pafs; 
or (hoot an arrow, &c. in a market-place among a 
great many people ; or if a workman call down rub- 
bifh from a houfe in cit»C 9 and towns where people arc 
continually pailing ; or a fchoolmafter, &c. corrcft 
his fervant or fcholar, &c. exceeding the bounds of 
moderation-; it is m an (laughter : and if with an im- 
proper iuftrument of ennreftion, as with a fwerd or 
iron bar, or by kicking, flamping, fee. in a cruel 
manner, it is murder. If a man whips his horfe in a 
ftrcct to make him gallop, and the horfe runs over a 
child and kills it, it is manilaughtcr : but if another whips 
N° 69. 


fcals came in ufe, he had always the cuftody of the king’s 
great feal. 

Ford High Chahcfilo* of Great Britain, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Sea/y is the higheft honour of the 
long robe, being created by the mere delivery of the 
king’s great feal into his cullody ; whereby he be- 
comes, without writ or patent, an officer of the grrateil 
weight and power of any now fubfitling in the kingdom. 
He is a privy councilor by his office ; and, according 
to Lord Chancellor Ellefmcre, prolucutor of the houfe 
of lords by pr« feription. To him belongs the appoint- 
ment of all the juftices of the peace throughout the 
kingdom. Being in former times commonly an eccle- 
fiatlic (for none rife were then capable of an office fo 
convcrfant in Vruing), and prtliding over the royal 
chapel, he became keeper of the king's conference ; 
vititor, in right of the king, of all hofpitals and col- 
leges of the king's foundation; and patron of all the 
king’s livings under the value of L, 20 per annum in the 
king's books. He is the general guardian of all in- 
fants, ideots, and lunatics; and has the general fuper* 
intcndanc* of all charitable ufes in the kingdom. And 
all this over and above the va(l extenftve jurifdiftiotl 
which he exereifes in his judicial capacity in the court 
of chancery. He takes precedence of every temporal 
lord except the royal family, and of all others except 
tile archbilhop of Canterbury. See Chanc ry. 

Chancellor, in Scotland, wai the chut in matters 
of juflice. Iu the laws of King Malcolm II. he is 

placed 
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Chancellor, placed before all other officers; and front thefe it ap- The chancellor of Oxford is ufuallyone of the prime Chancellor 

' pears, that he had the principal direction of the Chan* nobility, chofen by the Undents thctnfelvea in convo- v A 

eery, or Chancellery as it is called, which is his proper cation. He is their chief magiftrate ; his office is, ' f 

office. He bad the cuftody of the king’s fcal ; and he durante vi/a, to govern the uuiverfity, preferve and 

was the king’s moft intimate coanfcllor, as appears by defend its rights and privileges, convoke aflemblics, 
an old law cited by Sir James Balfour: 4< The chatt* and do juftice among the members under his jurifdic* 
cellar fall at al tymes affift the king, in giving him tion. 

counfall mhir fccrctly nor the reft of tlie nobility, to Under the chancellor is the vice-chancellor, who ts 
quais ordinances all officiaris, als well of the rcalme as chofen annually, being nominated by the chancellor, 
of the kingis hous, fould anfwer and obey. The chan* and clewed by the nniverfity in convocation. H? is 
cellar fall be ludgit netr unto the kingis grace, for always the head of fome college, and in holy orders, 
keiping of his bodic, and the feill ; and that he may Hia proper office is to execute the chancellor's power, 
be readie biith day and nicht at the kingis command." to govern the univeriity according to her ftatutes, to 
By having the cuftody of the great fcal, he had an fee that officers and ftudents do their doty, that courts 
opportunity cf examining the king’s grants and other be duly called, &c. When he enters upon his office, 
deeds which were to paf* under it, and to cancel them lie choofcs four pro-vice-chanccllors out of the heads 
if they appeared again il law, and were obtained fur* of the colleges, to execute bis power in his abfence. 


reptitioufly or by falfe fuggeftions. 


The chancellor of Cambridge is alfo ufually one of 


JKing James VI. ordained the chancellor to have the the prime nobility, and in moft refpe&s the fame as 
firft place and rank in the nation, rations officii; by virtue that in Oxford ; only he docs not hold his office durm- 
v hereof he prefided in the parliament, and in all courts te vita , but may be ele&ed every three years. Under 
of judicature. AftcT the rrftoration of King Charles 11 . the chancellor there is a commiffary, who holds a'court 
by a particular declaratory* law, parliament firft, the of record for all privileged perlons and fcholars under 
lord chancellor was declared, by virtue and right of his the degree of matter of arts, where all caufes art tried 
office, prefidcnt in all the meetings of parliament, or and determined by the civil and ftatutc law, and by the 
other public judicatures of the kingdom. Although cultom of the univerfity. 

this act was made to declare the chancellor ptefident of The vice-chancellor of Cambridge is chofen annually 
the exchequer as well as other courts, yet in 1663 the by the fenate, out of two petfons nominated by the 
king declared the treafurer to be prcfident of that heads of the feveral colleges and halls, 
court. Cbjncfllor 9 * Court. See Uni reeurr- Courts. 


The office of lord chancellor was abolished by the 
Union, there being no farther tifc for the judicial part 
of this office; and, to anfwer all the other parts of the 
chanccll.r.’s office, a lord keeper of the great fcal was 
creeled, with a falary of L. 3000 a-ycar. 

Chascfho* of a Cathedral, an officer that heart 
leiTons and lectures read in the church, either by him- 
fclf or his vicar ; to corrcd and fet right the reader 
when he reads amifs ; to infpcCt fr bools ; to hear 
caufes ; apply the fcsl ; write and difpatch the letters 
of the chapter ; keep the books; take care that there 
be frequent preachings, both in the church and out 
of it ; and affign the office of preaching to whom he 
pleafes. 

Ch.ixcfiior of the Duchy of Ltmeafler, an officer ap* 
pointed chiefly to determine controversies between the 
king and hi* tenants of the duchy-land, and oihcrwife 
to direfl all the king’s affairs belonging to that court. 
Bee Dean -Court. 

Cn.tNcs.Li.ok of the Exchequer, an officer who prefldes 
in that court, and takes care of the intereft of the 
crown. He is always in commiffion with the lord- 
treafurer, for the letting of ci own-land?, &c. and has 
power, with others, to compound for forfeitures of 
lands upon penal ftatutes. He has alfo great authority 
in managing the royal revenues, and in matters relating 
to the tirft-fruits. 

Chancellor of the Order of the Garter , and other Mi- 
litary Orders , is an officer who feals the commiffions and 
mandates of the chapter and aflembly of the knights, 
keeps the rtgiflerof their proceedings, and delivers atts 
thereof under the fcal of their order. 

Chancellor of an Univerfity, is he who feals the 
diplomas, or letters of degrees, provifion, &c. given 
in the univeriity. 

Vol. IV. Pan I, 


CHANCE RON, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by the French writers to the fmall caterpillar that cats 
the corn, and docs vaft mifehief in their granaries. See 
tLc article Cohn- B utterfly. 

CHANCERY, the higheft court of juftice in Britain 
next to the parliament, and of very ancient inftitution. 

It has its name chancery (canecHaria) from the judge 
who prefidcs here, the lord chancellor, or caneellarint ; 
who, according to Sir Edward Coke, is fo termed a 0 
tone (Hondo , from cancelling the king’s letters patent 
when granted contrary to law, which is the higheft 
point of his jurifdidion. In chancery there are two 
diftinft tribunal* : the one ordinary, being a court of 
common law ; the other extraordinary, being a court 
of equity. 

I. The ordinary legal court holds pleas of recogni- 
zances acknowledged in the chancery, writs of fcire 
facias , for repeal of letters patent, writs of partition, 

See- and alfo of all perfonal actions by or againft any 
officer of the court. Sometimes a fuperfedeas , or writ BImttJi. 
of privilege, hath been here granted to difeharge a £•***«<♦ 
ptrioa out of prjfon ; one from hence may have a ha- 
beas corpus prohibition, &c. in the vacation ; and here 
a fuhpana may be had to force witneffes to appear Li 
other courts, when they have no power to call them. 

But, in profecuting caufes, if the parties defeend to 
iffiie, this court cannot try it by jury ; but the lord 
chancellor delivers the record into the king’s bench to 
be tried there and after trial had, it is to be remand- 
ed into the chancery, and there judgment given : tho* 
if there be a demurrer in law, it ihail be argued in this 1 
court. 

In this court is alfo kept the ojuina jufikia ; out of 
which all original writs that pafs under the great feal, 
all commiffions of charitable ufes, few era, bankruptcy, 

• T t idiocy t 
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Chmee-y. idiocy, lunacy, and the like, do tfliie ; and for which 
* it it always open to the fubje&, who may there at any 
time demand and have, ex dtbito JvfiitU, any writ that 
his occafions may call for. Thefe writs, relating to the 
bufinefs of the fubjeft, and the returns of them, were, 
according to the fimplicity of ancient times, originally 
kept in a hamper, in hanaperio; and the others ( rela- 
ting to fuch matters wherein the crown is mediately or 
immediately concerned) were preferred in a little Jack 
or bag, in part'd baga: and hence hath arifen the di- 
ftin&ion oi the hanafrer office, and the fxtty-bag of- 
fice, which both belong to the common law-court in 
chancery. 

2. The extraordinary court, or court of equity, pro- 
ceeds by the rules of equity and confcirncc ; and mo- 
derates the rigour of the common law, con fide ring the 
intention rather than the t vordi of the law. It give® 
relief for and againft infants notwithftanding their mi- 
nority, and for and againft married women notwith. 
Handing their coverture. All frauds and deceits for 
which there is no redrefs at common law; all breaches 
of truft and confidence ; and accidents, as to relieve 
obligors, mortgagers, Ac. againft penalties and forfei- 
tures, where the intent was to pay the debt, are here 
remedied : for in chancery, a forfeiture, 6cc. fhall not 
bind, where a thing may be done after or compcnfa- 
lion made for it. Alfo this court will give relief againft 
the extremity of unreafonable engagements entered 
into without cwifidcration ; oblige creditors that are 
unreafonable to compound with an unfortunate debt- 
or; and make executors, Ac. give fecurity and pay 
intereft for money that is to lie long in their hands. 
This court may confirm title to lands, thouglrone hath 
loft his writings) and render conveyances, defective 
through miftake, &c. good and perfect. In chancery, 
copy- holders may be relieved againft the ill ufage of 
their lords ; inclofures of lands that are common be 
decreed ; and this court may decree money or lands 
given to charitable ufes, oblige men to account with 
each other, Ac. But in all cafes where the plaintiff 
can have his remedy at law, he ought not to be relieved 
in chancery; and a thing which may be tried by a jury 
is not triable iA this court. 

The proceedings in chancery are, firft to file the bill 
of complaint, ligntd by feme counfcl, letting forth the 
fraud or injury done, or wrong fuftained, and praying 
relief: after the bill is filed, proccfe of fubpana iffues to 
compel the defendant to appear; and when the defen- 
dant appears, be puts in Ins anfwcr to the bill of com- 
plaint, rf there be no caufe for the plea to the jurifdic- 
tion of the court, in difability of the perfon, or in bar, 
Ac. Then the plaintiff brings his replication, un- 
less he files exceptions againft the anfwcr as infufficicnt, 
referring it to a matter to report whether it be fufficient 
or not; to which report exceptions may alfo be made. 
The anfwcr, replication, rejoiader, Ac. being fettled, 
and the parties come to iffue, witneffes are to be exa- 
mined upon interrogatories, cither in court or by cora- 
miffion in the country, wherein the parties ufually join ; 
and when the plaintiff and defendant have examined 
their witneffes, publication is to be made of the dc- 
pofitions, and the caufe is to be fet down for hearing ; 
after which follows the decree. But it is now ulual 
to appeal to the houfe of loids; which appeals are to 
be figned by two noted counfcl, and exhibited by way 


of petition ; the petition or appeal is lodged with theCW^ 
clerk of the houfe of lords, and rratl in the houte, < 
whereon the appellee is ordered to put in his anfwer, 
and a day fixed for hearing the caufe; and after couo- - 
fel heard, and evidence given on both fides, the lords 
will affirm or reverfe the decree of the chancery, 
and finally determine the caufe by a majority of 
votes, 3 c c. 

CHANDELIER, in fortification, a kind of move- 
able parapet, confiding of a wooden frame, made of 
two upright (lakes, about fix feet high, with crofs 
planks between them ; ferving tu fuppoit fafeinck to 
cover the pioneers. 

CHANDERNAGORE, a Trench fettlcment in the 
kingdom of Bengal in the Eaft Indies. It lies on the 
river Ganges, two leagues and a half above Calcutta. 

The diftridt is hardly a league in circumference, and 
has the disadvantage of being form what expolcd on the 
weftern fide ; but its harbour is excellent, and the air is 
as pure as it can be on the banks of the Ganges. When- 
ever any building is undertaken that requires ftrength, 
it mull here, as well as in all other parts of Bengal, be 
built upon piles ; it being impoifible to dig three or 
four feet without coming at water. 

CHANDLER (Mary), diftinguiihcd by her talent 
for poetry, was the daughter of a diflenting mimftrr 
at Bath ; and was born at Malmfbury in Wiltihirc in 
*687. She was bred a milliner ; but from her child- 
hood had a turn for poetry, and in her riper years ap- 
plied hcrfrlf to the iludy of the poets. Her poems, 
for which (he was complimented by Mr Pope, breathe 
the fpirlt of piety and philofophy. She had the mis- 
fortune to be deformed, which determined her to live 
(ingle ; though fhc had great fwcctnels of counte- 
nance, and was folicited to marry. She died in 1745, 
aged 58. 

Chandler (Dr Samuel), a learned and refpc<ft*Me 
diflenting miniftcr, defeended from anceftors heartily 
engaged tu the caufe of teligicus liberty, and fufferm 
for the fake of conference and nonconformity ; was 
born at Hungerford in Berks, where his father was a 
miniftcr of cor.fiderablc worth and abilities. Bring by 
his literal y turn deftined to the miniftry, he was firft 
placed at an academy at Bridgewater, and from thence 
removed to Glouccfler under Mr Samuel Jones. A- 
mong the pupil* of Mr Jones were Mr Jofcph Butler, 
afterwards fifth op of Durham, and Mr Thomas Seeker, 
afterwards archbfthop of Canterbury. With tliefe emi- 
nent perfons he contracted a fiicndihip that continued 
to the end of their lives, notwithftanding the different 
views by which their conduCl was afterwards directed, 
and the different fituath.ns in which they were placed. 

Mr Chandler having li.ftfhcd his academical (Indies, 
began to preach about July 1714; and being foon di- 
ftinguiihed by his talents in the pulpit, he was chofen 
in l 716 miniftcr of the Prcibylcrian congiegation at 
Prckham near Lcudon, in which ftatiem fic continued 
1‘ome years. Here he entered in the matrimonial date, 
and began to have an increafing family, when, by the 
fatal South-tea icheme ot 1720, he unfortunately loft 
the whole fortune which he had received with his wife. 

His circumftanccs being thereby erobarraffed, and his 
income a* a miniftcr being inadequate to hi* expcncc*, 
he engaged in the trade of a bookfilkr, and kept a 
(hop in the Poultry, London, for about two or tfiicc 

years. 
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Chandler years, ft ITl continuing to difcharge the duties of the 
t— v— pallor al office. He alfo officiated as joint preacher with 
the learned Ur Lardner of a winter weekly evening 
lefture at the meeting- houfe in the Old Jewry, London: 
in which meeting he was eftabliihed aififtant preacher 
about the year I7JJ, and then as the paftor. Here 
|ie miniftered to the religious improvement of a very 
rcfpcftablc congregation for 40 years with the greateft 
applaufe ; and with what diligence and application he 
improved the vacancies of time from his paftoral duties, 
for improving hiinfelf and benefiting the world, will 
appear from his many writings on a variety of import- 
ant fubje&s. While he was thus laudably employed, 
not only the univerfitiea of Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
gave him, without any application, teftimenies of their 
cltccm in diplomas, conferring on him the degree of 
I). D. but he alfo received offers of preferment from 
fome of the governors of the eftabliihed church, which 
be nobly declined. He had likewife the honour of be- 
ing afterwards cle£l«*d F. R. and A SS. 

On the death of George II. in 1760, Dr Chandler 
publifhed a fermon on that event, in which he compa- 
red that prince to King Divid. This gave rife to a 
pamphlet, which was printed in the year 1761, intitled 
** The Hiftory of the Man after God's own Heart 
v herein the author ventured to exhibit King David as 
an example of perfidy, luft, and cruelty, fit only to be 
ranked with a Nero or a Caligula ; and complained of 
the infult that had been offered to the memory of the 
late Britilh monarch by Dr Chandler's parallel between 
him and the king of Ifracl. This attack occafioned 
Dr Chandler to publifh in the following year M A Re- 
view of the Hiftory of the Man after God's own Heart; 
in which the Falfc hoods and MilVeprefentations of the 
Hiltorian arc expofed and corredled." He alfo pre- 
pared for the prefs a more elaborate work, which was 
afterwards publifhed in two volumes 8vo, under the fol- 
lowing title : “ A Critical Hiftory of the Life of Da- 
vid : in which the principal Events arc ranged in Or- 
der of time ; the chief Objcftions of Mr Bayle and 
others againfl the Character of this Prince, and the 
Scripture Account of him, and the Occurrences of his 
Reign, arc examined and refuted ; and the Plalms which 
refer to him explained." As this was the laft, it was 
likewife one of the beft, of Dr Chandler's productions. 
The greateft part of this work was printed off at the 
time of our author's death, which happened May 8th 
1766, aged 73. During the laft year of his life, he 
was vifited with frequent returns of a very painful difor- 
der, which he endured with great resignation and Chri- 
flian fortitude. He was interred in the burying-ground 
at Bunhill'fields on the 16th of the month; and his 
funeral waa very honourably attended by miuiftcrs and 
other gentlemen. He exprcfsly defired, by his lift will, 
that no delineation of his chira&er might be given in 
hia funeral fermon, which was preached by Dr Amory. 
He had feveral children ; two Tons and a daughter who 
died before him, and three daughters who furvived 
him ; two of whom are yet living, and both married, 
one of them to the Rev. Dr Harwood. 

Dr Chandler was a man of very extenfivc learning and 
eminent abilities; his appiehention was quick and his 
judgment penetrating; he had a warm and vigorous ima- 
gination ; he was a very inftru&ivc and animated preach- 


er; and his talents in the pulpit and as a writer procured Chwdfer, 
-him very great and general cltccm, not only among the Clwng- 
diffenters, but among large numbers of the eftabliihed r 

church. He was principally inftrumcntal in the cftablifti- 
ment of the fund tor relieving the widows and orphans 
of poor Protcftant diffenting minilters : the plan of it 
was firft formed by him; and it was by his intereft and 
application to his friends that many of the ftibfcriptions 
for its fupport were procured. 

In 1768, four volumes of our author's fermons were 
publifhed by D> Amory, according to his own direc- 
tions in his laft will ; to which was prefixed a neat 
engraving of him, from an excellent portrait by Mr 
Chamberlin. -He alfo expreffed a defire to have fome 
of his principal pieces reprinted in four volumes 8vo : 
propofals were accordingly publifhed for that purpofe, 
but did not meet with fumcient encouragement. But 
in 1777, another work of our author was publifhed in 
one volume 4to, under the following title: “ A Para- 
phrafe and Notes on the EpilUcs of *St Paul to the 
Galatians and Ephefians, with do&rinal and practical 
Obfcrvations : together with a critical and practical 
Commentary on the two Epiftlcs of St Paul to the 
Theflalonians." Dr Chandler alfo left, in his inter- 
leaved Bible, a large number of critical notes, chiefly 
in Latin, which are now the property of Dr Kippis, 

Mr Farmer, Dr Price, and Dr Savage, and which 
have been intended to be publifhed ; but the defign has 
not yet been executed. A complete lift of Dr Chand- 
ler's works is given in the Biographia Britannica, 
vol. III. p. 43J. 

CHANG-tonc, a province of China, bounded on 
the caft by Pctcheli and part of Honan, on the foutli 
by Kiang-nan, on the call by the fea, and on the 
north by the fca and part of Pctcheli. The country 
is well watered by lakes, dreams, and river* ; but is 
neverthelefs liable to fuffer from drought, as rain falls 
here but fcldom. The locufts alfo foroctimcs make 
great devastation. However, it abounds greatly in 
game ; and there is perhaps no country where quails* 
pan ridges, and pheafants, arc fold cheaper, the in- 
habitants of this province being reckoned the keeneft 
fportfraen in the empire. The province is greatly en- 
riched by the river Yun, called the Grand Imperial Ca- 
nal , through which all the barks bound to Pekin mult 
pafs in their way thither. The duties on this canal 
alone amount to more than L. 450,000 annually. The 
canal iifclf is greatly admired by European travellers 
on account of its ftrong and long dikes, the banks de- 
corated with cut ftone, the ingenious mcchanifm of its 
locks, and the great number of natural obftadcs which 
have been overcome in the execution of the work.— 

The province produces filk of the ordiuary kind ; and, 
befides this, another from a fort of infe& refembling 
our caterpillar. It is coarfcr than the ordinary filk, 
bnt much ftronger and more durable ; fo that the fluffs 
made from it have a very extenfive fale throughout the 
empire. 

Cliaog-tong is remarkable for being the birth-place 
of the celebrated philofophcr and lawgiver Confucius. 

H:a native city is called Kio-feon % where there are fe- 
vcral monuments erected in honour of this gTcat man. 

The province is divided into fix diftricls, which con- 
tain fix cities of the firft dais, and 1 1 4 of the fecond 
T t 2 and 
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Chang- anil third. Along the coaft, alfo, are 1 5 or 16 vil- 
lo JS lages of confidcrable importance on account of their 
Changes. commerce ; there arc likcwife a number of fmall illands, 

y— _ , molt of which have harbour* very convenient for the 

Chincfe juuks which pal* from thence to Corea 01 Lea- 
tong. The mod remarkable cities are, 1. Tfi-nan-fou, 
the capital, which Hands fouih of the river Ttingho or 
Tli. It is large and populous; but chiefly celebrated 
fur having becli the r t fide net of a long fierics of kings, 
whofe tombs, riling on the neighbouring mountains, 
afford e beautiful profpccl. 2. Yen-tcheu-fiKi, the fc- 
cond city of the province, fiiuatrd between two rivers, 
and in a mild and temperate climate. Great quanti- 
ties of gold are fakl to have been formerly collected in 
its neighbourhood. 3. Lin-tfin-tcheu, fituatcd on the 
great canal, is much frequented by (hips, and may be 
called a general magazine for every kind of merchan- 
dise. Here is an octagonal tower, divided iuto eight 
(lories, the walls of which arc covered on the outftde 
with porcelain loaded with various figures neatly exe- 
cuted, and encrutkd on the inlide with varum fly co- 
loured marble. A iUircifc, conftructed in the wall, 
conducts to all the ftories, from which there are paf- 
fages that lead into magnificent galleries ornamented 
with gilt balluftrades. AU the cornices and projections 
of the tower arc furniflicd with little bells; which, 
fays Mr Groficr, when agitated by the wind, form a 
very agreeable harmony. In the bigheii ilory is an 
idol of gilt copper, to which the tower if dedicated. 
In the neighbourhood arc fomc other temples, the 
architecture of which is exceedingly beautiful. 

CHANGER, an officer belonging to the Icing's 
n.mt, who changes inoucy for gold or hirer bullion. 
See Mint. 

Afoasy- Ch .iwtr * , is a banker who dejls in the 
exchange, receipt, and payment, of moneys. See 
Harnett. 

CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permutations or 
variations of any number of quantities; with regard 
to their pofition, order, &e. See Combination. 

Tip find all the po'Jible Chaugus of any Number of 
Quantities % or bow oft their Order may be varied."] Sup- 
pofc two quantities a and A. Since they may be ei- 
ther wrote a A or A a, it is evident their changes are 
2 = 2.1. Suppofc three quantities a be: their changes 
will be as in the margin; as is evident by com- 
er a b bining c hr if with a A, then with bat and hence 
acb the number of changes arifes 3. 2. 1=6. If 
a A c tiie quantities be 4, each may be combined four 

ways with each order of the other three) 

e b a whence the number of changes arifes 6. 4=4. 
be a 3. 2. 1. = 24. Wherefore, if the number of 
b a e quantities be fuppufed a, the number of changes 
will be nj»— 1.0— 2.0— 3.0 — 4 .fsV. If the fame 
quantity occur twice, the changes of two will be found 
bb; of three, A a A, a A A, hhe; of four, c b a A, hcab % 
babe. And thus the number of changes in the firil 
cafe will be I = (2. 1): 2. 1 ,* in the fecund, 3 = (3. 2. 
1): 2. 1 : in the third, 12 = (4. 3. 2. 1): 2. 1. 

If a fifth letter be added, in each feriesof four quan- 
tities, it will beget five changes , whence the number 
of all the changes will be 60= (5. 4. 3. 2.) I,: 2. 1. 
Hence if the number of quantities be 0, the number of 
changes will be («.« — l.a— 2j — 3.*.— 4. £sV.)j 2. 1. 


From thefe fpecial formulas may be collc&cd a general Cbsrjn 
one, vis. if n be the number of quantities, and m the A 
number which (bows how oft the fame quantity occurs; C,u ' r; ‘ 
we (hall have ( n.n — 1.0 — z.n — 3.11 — 4.0 — 5.0— & 
n —7.0— 8.0— 9. 15 V.): m — lan — i.m — 3.01— 4. cjfc.) 
the feries being to be continued, till the continual 
fubt ration of Unity from 0 and m leave o. After the 
fame manner wc may proceed further, till putting « 
for the number of quantities, and /, », r, Ate. for the 
number that (hows how oft any of them is repeated, 
we arrive at an uiiiverfal form. (n.n — iat — 2.0 — 3. 

« — 4 .n — 5.0 — 6.0 — 7.0 — 8. £3 V. ) ; (U — 1 J — 2 . 1 — 3. 

/— 4./— y. fcfr. tn.tn — 1.01—2.01 — 3. &c. r.r— i.r— 2. 
r — 3./*— 4-r— f. life. 

Suppofc, for inilance, 0=6, /=3, r=o. The number 
of changes will be (6. j. 4. 3. 2. I.) : (3. 2. 1. 3. 2. 1.) 
=<6.5.4.): (3.*=*. 5.1=10). 

Heuce, fuppofc thirteen perfons at a table, if it be 
required how oft they may change places ; wc (hall 
iind the number 13. 1 2. 1 1 . IQ. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. l. 

= 6227020800. 

In this manner may all the poffiblc anagrams of any 
word be found in all languages, and that without any 
Rudy : fuppofc v. g. it were required to find the ana- 
grams of the word amor , the number of changes will 
be a 0 a m r m 0 a m a r 0 a r o m 
a o m m r 0 a m a 0 r 
a m o m 0 r a 
■■ ■ ■■ ■ m o a r 




r a o m 

The anagrams therefore of the wind amor, in the 
Latin tongue, are roma , nr era, maro t ratio , at me. See 
Anagram. 

Whether this new method of anagramatiziog be like 
to prove of much fervice to that art, is left to the 
poets. 

C HANNA, in zoology, the name of a fi(h caught 
in great plenty in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
market in Italy and clfcwhere, among the fca- perch, 
which it fo nearly refembks, that it would not be di- 
ftinguilhablc from it, but that the fea-pcrch is bigger, 
and has only broad tranfverfc lines on its back, where- 
as the channa has them both tranfverfc and longitudi- 
nal. It has a very wide mouth, and its lower jaw is 
longer than its upper; fo that its mouth naturally falls 
open. Its eyes are fmall, and its teeth very lharp : 
its back is of a biackifh red: it has fever;*! longitudinal 
lines of a reddifh hue, and its taO is marked with red- 
difh fpots. There is an obfervation, that in all the 
fi(h of this kind which have been examined by natu- 
ralifts, there have been found none but females. This 
is as old as the days of • Ariftotle. Whether this be 
true in fa&, would require many observations. If it 
Should prove fo, the whole feems to end in this, that 
the channa is no diitin& fpccirs, but only the female 
of fomc other fi(h. There is another fi(h not unlike 
this, called cannadella , or rather cbannadeHa, which at 
Marseilles is known by tbe name of channa. 

CHANNEL, in geography, an arm of the fca, ora 
narrow fca between two continents, or between a 
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continent and an ifland. Such are the Britifli channel, chant or fang. The fit it is the Ambrojian, eilablilhed Chaatlllf 

St George’s channel, the channel of Conilantinoplc, by St Ambrnfe. The fecond, the Gregorian chant , in- 

See. troduccd by Pope Gregor)' the great, who cdablilhed __ ■» 

Chaks’rl of a Ship. Sec Ch.vn-IVoUj. fcltools o» chanters, and corrected the church-fong. 

CHAN-si, a province of China, and one of the This is Hill retamed in the church under the name of 
fmalled in the empire, is bounded on the eaft by Pet- plain fang : at firil it was called the Roman fang. The 
cheli, on the fouth by Honan, on the welt by Chen-fi, plain or Gregorian chant, is where the choir and people 
and on the uorth by the great wall. The climate is ling in untfon, or all together in the fame manner, 
healthful and agreeable, and the foil generally fertile, CHANTILLY, a village in France, about inti 
though the country is full of mountains. Some of leagues from Paris, where there tS‘.i magnificent pa- 
thefc lad arc rough, wild, and uninhabited ; but others lace and fine foreft belonging to the .duke of Bourbon, 
are cultivated with the grcateil care from top to b6t- CHANTOR, a finger of a choir in a cathedra^ 
tom, and cut into terraces, forming a very agreeable The word is almoft grown obfolctc, chorijicr or fug • 
profped ; while fome have on their tops vail plains no ing-man being commonly nfed indcad of it. All great 
kf* fertile than the rkrlicd low-lands. There moun- chapters have chan tors and chaplains to aflill the ca- 
tai ns abound with coal, which the inhabitants jhjuuJ non*, and officiate in their abfcnce. 
and make into cakes with water; a kind of fuel which, C Maxtor is ufed hy way of excellence for the pre- 
t bough not very inflammable, affords a ftrong and lall- centor or inaflcr of the choir, which is one of the firil 
ing fuel when once kindled. It is principally ufed for dignities of the chapter. At St David’s in Wale* 
luating their doves, which are con drubbed with brick where there is no dean, he it next in dignity to the 
at in Germany ; but the inhabitants of this province bifhop. The ancients called the chautor primictrius 
give them the form of fmall beds, and fleep upon them, cantorum. To him belonged the direction of the dca- 
The bed grapes to be met with in this part of Afia cons and other inferior onaccTS. 
grow in the province of Chan*fi ; fo that good wine Chantors, in the temple of Jerufalcm, were a num- 
might be made, but the people chcofc rather to dry her of Lcvites employed in finging the p/aifes of God, 
ami fell them to the neighbouring provinces. The and playing upon indniments before his altar. They 
country abounds with muik, porphyry, marble, lapis had no habits didinCl from the red of the people; yet 
lazuli, and jafjper of various colours ; anJ iron mines as in the ceremony of removing the ark to Solomon’s 
well as falt-pits and crydal arc very common. Here temple, the chantors appeared dreffed in tunics of 
are five cities of the fird claft, and eighty-five of the by fl’us or fine linen. 2 Chron. v. 12. * 

fecond and third: jthc moll remarkable are, I. Tai- CHANTRY, or Chaumtry, was anciently a church 
youtn-fou the capital, an ancient city about three or chapel endowed with lands, or other yearly rcvc- 
leagucs circumference, but much decayed in confc- nue, for the maintenance of one or more prieds, daily 
quence of being no longer the re fide rice of the princes faying or linging mafs for the fouls of the donors, and 
of the blood as it was formerly. Nothing now remains fueh others as they appointed. Hcncc chauntry~rents 
of the palaces of thofe princes but a few ruins ; but are rents paid to the crown by the tenants or put- 
their tombs arc flill to be fecn on a neighbouring chafers of chauntry lands. 

mountain. The burying-place is magnificently oma- CHAOLOGY, the hidory or description of the 
merited; and all the tombs are of marble or cut done, chaos. See Chaos. 

having near them triumphal arches ftttues of heroes Orpheus, in his chaology, fell forth the different al- 
figurts of lions and different animal*, especially boric* tcrations, fccretions, and divers forms which matter 
and which are difpofed in very elegant order. An went through till it became inhabitable, which a- 
awful and melancholy gloom is preferved around thefe mounts to the fame with what we utherwife call cof- 
tombs by groves of aged cypirircs, which have never mogony. Dr Burnet, in his theory of the earth, re- 
felt the druke of an axe, placed chequer-wife. The prefents the chaos as it was at fird, entire, undivided, 
principal articles of trade here are, hard-ware, duffs of and univcHidly rude and deformed ; or the tohii boha : 
different kinds, particularly carpets in imitation of then /hows how it came to be divided into its refpc&ive 
thofe of Turky. 2. Ngan-y is lituated near a lake as regions; how the homogeneous matter gathered itfelf 
fait as the ocean, from which a great quantity of fait is apart from all of a contrary principle ; and ladly, how 
extracted. 3. Fuen-tcheou-fou, an ancient and com- it hardened, and became a foiid habitable globe, bee 
mcrctal city, built on the banks of the river Fucnho ; Earth. 4 

it has baths and fprings aimed boiling hot, which by CHAOS, that confufion in which matter lay when 
dra wing hither a great number of drangers, add great- newly produced out of nothing at the beginning of tlu: 

Iy to Its opulence. 4. Tai-tong-fou, fituated near the world, before God, by bis almighty word, had put it 
wall, is a place of great drength, and important by into the order and condition wherein it wa!> after the 
reafem of its fituatioti, as being the only one expofed fix days creation. See Earth. 

to the incurfions of the Tartar?. Its territories abound Chaos is represented by the ancients as the fird 
with lapis lazuli, medicinal herbs, and a particular kind principle, ovum, or feed of nature and the world. All 
of jafper called yieche, which is as white and beautiful the fophiils, fages, naturalifts, philofophers, theologucs, 
as agate ; marble and porphyry' arc alfo common; and and poets, held that chaos wan the elded and firil prin- 
a great revenue is produced from the (kins which are ciple, The Barbarians, Phoenician!;, 

dreffed here. Egyptians, Perfians, 4 c. all refer the origin of the 

CHANT, (caniux), is ufed for the vocal mufic of worid to a rude, mixed, confuftd mafs of matter. The 
churches. Greeks, Orpheus, Hcfijd, Menander, Ajidophancs, 

In church-hlil ory wc meet with divers kinds of Euripides, and the writers of the Cyclic Poems, all 
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fpcak of the firft chaos : the Ionic and Platonic philo- 
fophen build the world out of it. The Stoics hold, 
that as the world was firft made of a chaos, it (hall at 
lad be reduced to a chaos ; and that its periods and 
revolutions in the mean time arc only tranntions from 
one chaos to another. Laftly, the Latins, as Ennius, 
Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, &c. arc all of the 
fame opinion. Nor is there any fc£l or nation what- 
ever, that does not derive their /*■*** awi*-, the JlmQure 
of the world, from a chaos. 

The opinion lirll arofe among the Barbarians, whence 
it fpread to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the 
Romans and other nations. Dr Burnet obferves, that 
betides Ariftotle and a few other pfeudo- Pythagoreans, 
nobody ever averted that our world was always from 
eternity of the fame nature, form, and ft rupture, as at 
prefent ; but that it had been the (landing opinion of 
the wife men of all ages, that what we now call the 
itrrrjlnal globe, was originally an unformed, indigefted 
mats of heterogeneous matter, called chaos ; and no 
more than the rudiments and materials of die prefent 
world. 

It does not appear who firft broached the notion of 
a chaos. Mofes, the eldeft of all writers, derives the 
•origin of this world from a confufion of matter, dark, 
void, deep, without form, which he calls tobu bohu ; 
which is precifely the chaos of the Greek and Barba- 
rian philofopbcrs. Mofes goes no further than the 
-chaos; nor tells us whence it took its origin, or whence 
its confufed date ; and where Mofes flops, there, pre- 
cifely, do all the rell. Dr Burnet endeavours to (how, 
that as the ancient philofophers, &c. who wrote of the 
cofmogony, acknowledged a chaos for the principle of 
their world; fo the divines, or writers of the theogonv, 
derive the origin or generation of their fabled gods 
from the fame principle. 

Mr Whifton fuppofes the ancient chaos, the origin 
of our earth, to have been the atmofphere of a comet ; 
which, though new, yet, all things confide red, is not 
the moft improbable affertion. He endeavours to 
make it out bv many arguments, drawn from the a- 
grtement which appears to be between them. So 
that, according to him, every planet is a comet, form- 
ed into a regular and lading conftitution, and placed 
at a proper di dance from the fun, revolving in a nearly 
circular orbit: andacomct is a planet cither beginning 
to be deftroved cr re-made ; that is, a chaos or planet 
unformed or in its primaeval (late, and placed as yet in 
an orbit very eccentrical. 

Chaos, in the phrafe of Paracelfus, imports the air. 
It has alfo feme other Cgnificationa amongft the al- 
chcmifts. 

Chaos, in zoology', a genus of inftfts belonging to 
the order of vcimcs zoophyta. The body has no (hell 
or covering, and t» capable of reviving after being dead 
to appearance for a long time : it has tio joints or ex- 
ternal organs of fen fat ion. There aie five fpecics, moil- 
ly obtained by infulions of different vegetables in wa- 
ter, and only diCcoverablc by the microfcope. See 
Animalcule. 

CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an ancient cap of dignity 
worn by dnkes, being fcarlct -coloured velvet on the 
outfide, and lined with a fur. It is frequently borne 
above an helmet inftead of a wreath, under gentle- 
mens crefts. 


CHAPEL, a place of divine worihip, fo called. 
The word is derived from the Latin eapella, In for- 
mer times, when the kings of France were engaged in 
war, they always carried St Martin’s hat into the 
field, which was kept in a tent as a precious relic : 
from whence the place was called capetta s and the 
priefts, who had the cuftody of the tent, capellini. Af- 
terwards the word cajxlla became applied to private 
oratories. 

In Britain there arc fcvcral tints of chapels, i. Pa- 
rochial chapels: thefe differ from pariftr-churches only 
in name ; they arc generally final!, and the inhabitants 
within the dittrkft few. If there be a presentation ad 
ecclefiam, inilead of capdlam, and an adtr.iffion and in- 
ftitution upon it, it is no longer .a chapel, but a church. 
2. Chapels, which adjoin to, and arc part of the church: 
fuch were formerly built by honourable perfons, as 
burying-placcs for themfdvcs and their famines. 3. Cha- 
pels of cafe : thefe arc ufuaHy built in very large pa- 
ri(hes, where all the people cannot conveniently repair 
to the mother-church. 4. Free chapels; fuch as were 
founded by kings of England. They are free from 
all cpifcupa! jurifdi&ion, and only to be vifited by the 
founder and hi 9 fucceffors; which is done by the lord 
chancellor : yet the king may liccnfe any fubjeft to 
build and endow a chapel, and by letters patent ex- 
empt it from the vifitatioa of the ordinary, y. Cha- 
pels in the univerfities, belonging to particular col- 
leges. 6. Domed ic chapels, built by noblemen orjrcn- 
tlemcn for the private fervice of God in their families. 
See Chaplain. 

Chapel is alfo a name given to a printer’s work- 
houfc ; bccaufc, according to fomc authors, printing 
was firft actually performed in chapels or churches; or, 
according to others, becaufe Caxton, an early printer, 
exercifed the art in one of the chapels in Weftminfter 
Abbey. In this fenfe they fay, the ordert or laws of 
the chapel, the ferrets of the chapel. See. 

Knights of the CMJPKL , called alfo Poor knights of 
Wmdfor, were inftituted by Henry- VIII, in hii te (la- 
ment. Their number was at firft thirteen, but has 
been fincc augmented to twenty-fix. They allift in 
the funeral fervices of the kings of England : they are 
Aibjeft to the office of the canons of Windfor, and live 
on penfions affigned them by the order of tlie garter. 
They bear a blue or red cloak, with the arms of St 
George on the left fhouldcr. 

CHAPELA 1 N (James), an eminent French poet 
bom at Paris in 1595, and often mentioned in the 
works of Balzac, Menage, and other learned men. He 
wrote fcvcral works, and at length diftiuguifhed him- 
felf by an heroic poem railed La Puctlle , ou France 
Delivree, which employed him fcvcral years; and which, 
raifing the expectation erf the public, was as much de- 
cried by fomc as extolled by others. He was one of 
the king’s councilors ; and died in 1674, very rich, 
but was very covetous and fordid. 

CHAPELET, in die manege, a couple of ftirrup- 
leathcrs, mounted each of them with a llirrup, and 
joined at top in a fort of leather buckle, called the 
head of the ehapdet, by which they are made faft to the 
pummel of the faddlc, after being adjufted to the rider’s 
length and bore. They are ufed both to avoid the 
trouble of taking up or letting down the (lirrups every 
time that the geutlcman mounts on a different horfc 
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and faddle, and to fupply the place of the academy 
fiddles, which have no ilirrupa to them. 

CHAPELLE (Claudius Emanuel LuilUcr), the 
natural fon of Francis Luillicr, took the name of Cba - 
die from a village between Paris and St Denys, where 
t was bom. He diftingttiftted hirafclf by writing 
fmall pieces of poetry, in which he difeovered great 
delicacy, an cafv turn, and an admirable facility of cx- 
prtffion. He was the friend of GaiTendi andMoliere; 
and died in 

CHAPERON, CiiAPERONSE,or Chaperoon, pro- 
peily fitfnifies a fort of hood or covering of the head 
anciently worn both by men and women, the nobles 
and the populace, and afterwards appropriated to the 
doctors, and licentiates in colleges, See. Hence the 
name palled to certain little (hi elds, and other funeral 
devices, placed on the foreheads of the horfes that 
drew the hearfes in pompous funerals, and which are 
Hill called i l.’tift roosts, or Jbajf neons ; bccaufe fuch de- 
vices were originally fattened on the chaperonncs , or 
hoods, worn by thofe horfes with their other coverings 
of Hate. 

Ch.ipfron of a bit-mouth , in the manege, is only ufed 
for fcatch-mouths, and all others that are not cannon- 
moi.ths, fignifying the end of the bit that joins to 
the branch juft, by the banquet. In fcatch-mouths 
the chaperoji is round, but in others it is oval: and 
the fame part that in fcatch and other mouths is cal- 
led chaperon, is in cannon-mouths called fronceau. 

CHAPITERS, in architefture, the lame with ca- 
pitals. 

Chapiters, in law, formerly fignified a fummary 
of fuch matters as were inquired of, or prefented be- 
fore juflices in eyre, juilicea of afilze, or of the peace 
in their feflions. 

Chapiters, at this time, denote fuch articles as arc 
delivered by the mouth of the juflice in his charge to 
the inqueft. 

CHAPLAIN properly fignifiei a perfon provided 
with a chapel ; or who difeharges the duty theteof. 

Chaplain is alfo ufed for an ecclcfiartical perfon, 
in the houfc of a prince, or a perfon of quality, who 
officiates in their chapels, &c. 

In England there are 48 chaplains to the king, 
who wait four each month, preach in the chapel, 
read the fervicc to the family, and to the king in 
his private oratory, and fay grace in the abfence of the 
clerk of the clofet. While in wailing they have a 
table, and attendance, but no falary. In Scotland the 
king has fix chaplains, with a falary of I,. 50 each, 
three of them having in addition the deanery of the 
chapel-royal divided between them, making up above 
L. 100 to each. Their only duty at prefent is to fay 
piaycrs at the election of peers for Scotland to lit in 

parliament. According to a ftatute of Henry VIII. 

the perfons verted with a power of retaining chaplains, 
together with the number each is allowed to qualify, 
is a» follows : An archbilhcp, ei^ht ; a duke or bifhop, 
fix ; marquis or earl, five ; vifeount, four ; baron, 
knight of the garter, or lord chancellor, three ; a du- 
chefs, march. onefs, countcfs, baromfs, the trcauircr 
and comptroller of the king’s hotife, clerk of the clo- 
fet, the king’s fccrctary, dean of the chapel, almoner, 
and mailer of the rclte, each of them two ; chief juf- 
rice of the king’s bench, and waidcQ of the cinque- 


ports, each one. All thefe chaplains may purchafc a 
licence or difpenfation, and take two benefices with 
cure of fools. A chaplain mull be retained by letters 
tertimoni.il under hand and feal ; for it is not fuflicient 
that he ferve as chaplain in the family. 

The firil chaplains arc laid to have been thofe infli- 
tuted by the ancient kings of France, for pxeferving 
the chape, or cape, with the other relies of St Martin, 
which the kings kept in their palace, and carried out 
with them to the war. The firil chaplain is (aid to 
have been Gul. dc Mrfmes, chaplain to St Louis. 

Chaflaik in the order of Malta, is ufed for the fccond 
rank, or clafs, in that order \ otherwise called diaco. 

The knights make the lirll clafs, and the chaplains 
the fccond. 

Chaplains of the Pope , are the auditors, or judges of 
Caufcs in the facrcd palace ; fo called, bccaufe the 
pope anciently gave audience in his chapel, for the de- 
cifion of cafes fent from the fcveral parts of Chrirten- 
dom. He hither fummoned as aflefibrsthe mail learn- 
ed lawyers of his time ; and they hence acquired the 
■ appellation of capellini, chaplains. It is from the de- 
crees formerly given by thefe, that the body of de- 
cretals is compofed : their number pope Sixtus IV. 
reduced to twelve. 

Some fay, the (brines of relics were covered with a 
kind of tent, cape, or captlla, i. e. little cape } and that 
hence the prierts, who had the care of them, were cal- 
led chaplains. In time thefe relics were repofited in a 
little church, cither contiguous to a larger, or feparato 
from it ; and the fame name, captlla , w hich was given 
to the cover, was alfo given to the place where it was 
lodged : and hence the priert who fupcrir.t ended it 
came to be called chaplain. 

CHAPLET, an ancient ornament for the head, like 
a garland or wreath ; but this word is frequently ufed 
to lignify the circle of a crown. There arc infiances 
of its being borne in a coat of arms, as well as for 
crctla ; the paternal arms for Lafcelles are argent, threa 
chaplets, gules. 

Chaplet alfo denotes a fixing of beads ufed by the 
Roman Catholics, to count the number of their pray- 
ers. The invention of it is aferibed to Peter the her- 
mit, who probably learned it of the Turks, as they 
owe it to the EaR- Indians. 

Chaplets are fometimes called pater-nojers ; and are 
made of coral, of diamonds, of wood, idc. The com- 
mon chaplet contains fifty avc-marias, and five pater- 
nollers. There is alfo a chaplcl of our Saviour, con- 
filling of 33 beads, in honour of his 33 Tears living on 
earth, inflitutcd by father Michael the CainaUSufuo. 

Tile Orientals have a k . d of chaplets which they 
call iLrbu, and which they ufc in their prayers, le- 
hearfmg one of the perfections of Gud on each link or 
head. The Great Mogul is laid fo have 18 of thefe 
chains, all precious Hones ; feme diamonds, others ru- 
bies, pea* Is, &c. The Turks have like wife chaplets*, 
which they bear in the hand, or hang at the girdle 
but father Dandini obferves, they differ from thofe 
ufed by the Romanirts, in that they arc all of the fame 
bignefs, and have not that difiiuction into decads ; 
though they confiil of fix dccads, or Co heads. He 
adds, that the mu rtulmans run over the chaplet aimed 
in an inilant, the prayers being extremely ftiort, a* 
containing only thefe words, 41 ptaife to God,” or 

a glory. 


Chaplaut 

*1 

Chapter 
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C 3 si{Jet u glory to God,*' for each bead. Eefidcs the com- 
Chapter, mon c ^ a P^ rt have likewife a larger one confift- 

t — ■ ing of 1 00 bead*, where there is fame diAinftion, as 

being divided by little threads into three paits ; on one 
of which they repeat 30 times f r ub ban Allah, i. c. 
“ God is worthy to be praifed on another, ellarnb 
Allah, “ glory be to God ;** and on the third, Allah 
r htr, “ God isgreat.” Thefc thrice thirty times ma- 
king only 90? to complete the number 10c, they add 
other prayers for the beginning of the chaplet. — He 
adds, that the Mahometan chaplet appear* to have 
had its rife from the mea bt raced h , or “ hundred be* 
r.cdiftions which the Jews are obliged to repeat 
daily, and which we find in their prayer- books ; the 
Jews and Mahometans having this in common, that 
they fcarcc do any thing without pronouncing fome 
laud or benediction. 

Menage derives the word chaplet from chapeau, 
u hat.” The modern Latins call it cbafe.Twa, the Ita- 
lians more frequently corona. 

Chat let, or Chapclei , in architecture, a little 
moulding, cut, or carved into round beads, pcajls, 
olives, or the like. 

CHAPMAN (George), bom in 1557, a man high- 
ly efteemed in his time for his dramatic and poetic 
works. He wrote 17 plays; tranflatcd Horner and 
fome other ancient poets ; and was thought no mean 
genius. He died in 16^4 ; and was buried in St Giles’s 
in the fields, where his friend Inigo Junes erected a 
monument to him. 

CHAPPE', in heraldry, the dividing an efcutcheon 
by lines drawn from the centre of the upper edge to 
the angles below, into three parts, the fc&ions on the 
fidcs being of different metal or colour from the reft. 

CH APPEL in frith, a market-town of Dcrby- 
fhirc, about 26 miles north- weft of Derby ; W. Long. 
1. 50. N. Lat. $3. 22. 

Chattel (William) a learned and pious hifhop of 
Cork, Cloync, and Rofs, in Ireland, born in Notting- 
hamfhire in 1582. When the troubles began under 
Charles I. he wa* profccutcd by the puritan party in par- 
liament, and retired to Derby, where he devoted himfclf 
to Audy until his death in 1 649. He wrote Meihodut 
Conetwumdi, i.c. “ the method of preaching and he 
is one of thofe to whom the Whole Duty of Man has 
been attributed. He left behind him alio his own life 
written by himfelf in Latin, which hag been twice 
printed. 

CHAPTER, in cede fiaA ical polity, a fociety or 
community of clergymen belonging to the cathedrals 
and collegiate churches. 

It was in the eighth cen.ury that the body of canons 
began to be called a chapter. The chapter of the ca- 
nons of a cathedral were a Handing council to the bi- 
Ihop, and, during the vacancy of the fee, had the juris- 
diction of the diocefe. In the earlier ages, the bifhop 
was head of the chapter ; afterwards abbots and other 
dignitaries, as deans, provoAs, treafurers, See. were 
preferred to this diAin&ion. The deans and chapters 
had the privilege of choofing the bilhops in England ; 
but Henry VIII. got this power veiled in the crown : 
and as the fame prince expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed fecular canons in their room, 
thofe he thus regulated were called deans and chapters 
N J 69. 5 


of the new foundation ; fuch arc Canterbury, Win- Oujtef 
chcAcr, Ely, CViiflc, &c. See Dean*. fl 

Chat rut, in matters in literature, a divifiun in a 
book for keeping the fubjedt treated of more clear and * 
diilind. 

CHAR, in ichthyology, a fpecies of Salmo. 

CHARA, in botany ; A genus of the monandria 
order, Inrlonging to the munceda clafs of plant*. There 
is neither male calyx nor corolla ; and the anthcra is 
placed under the get men. The female calyx is tetta- 
phyllou* ; no corolla ; the ftigma quinquefid, with one 
round iih feed. 

CHARA BON, a fcaport town on the northern 
coalt of the ifland of Java in the Eali- Indies ; E. Long. 

10. 8. S- Lat. 6 . 

CHARACENE, the moil fou thern part of Sufiana, 
a province of Pcrtia, lying on the Peifiau gulph, be- 
tween the Tigris and the Eukeus. It was Jo named 
from the city of Chorax, called mil Alexandria, from 
its founder Alexander the Great ; afterwards Antio- 
chia, from Antiochus V. king of Syria, who repaired 
and beautified it j and laftly, Chorax Spafinu:, or Pu- 
li nae, that is the Mole of the Spafincs, an Arabian 
king of that name having fecured it againft the over- 
flowing oi the Tigris, by a high bauk or mole, extend- 
ing three imlcs, which fcrvtd as a fence to all that 
country. Dionyfius Pcrirgctcs, and Iiidorus, author 
of the Patthicse Manlioncs, were both natives of this 
city. The (mall diflritt of Characcnc was fuzed by 
Pafines, the fon of Sogdonacus, king of the neighbour- 
ing Arabs, during the troubles of Syria, and eic&cd 
into a kingdom. Lucian calls him Hyfpalincs, and 
adds, that he ruled over the Chataccni and the neigh- 
bouring people : he died in the 85th year of his age. 

The other kings of this country we find mentioned by 
the ancients arc, Tcneus, who died in the yad year of 
his age, and after him Anabazusthc feventh, as Lucian 
informs 11s, who was driven from the throne by his own 
fubje&A, but rcilurcd by the Parthian*. And this is all we 
find in the ancients relating to the kings of Characcnc. 

CHARACTER, in a general fenfe, Jig ni ties a mark 
or figure, drawn on paper, metal, It one, or other mat- 
ter, with a pen, graver, chiflcl, or other inltrument, 
to fignify or denote any thing. The word is Greek, 
formed from the verb, ***«»► infculpere , 

** to ingravc, imprefs,” fjfc. 

The various kinds of characters may be reduced to 
three heads, viz. Literal CharaJer/, Numeral Charac- 
ter/, and Abbreviation/. 

I. Literal Cmauactfu, is a letter of the alphabet, 
ferving to indicate fome articulate found, expreflive of 
fome idea or conception of the mind. See Alphabet. 

1 . Thefc may be divided, with regard to their na- 
ture and ufe, into Nominal CharaBcr /, or thofe wc pro- 
perly call letter: ; which ferve to exprefs the names of 
things : See Letter. Real Char after/ ; thofe that 
in Acad of names exprefs things and ideas : See Ids a, 

&c. Emblematical or Symbvlual Characters : which have 
this in common with real ones, that they exprefs the 
things themfclvcs ; but have this further, that they in 
fome mcafure perfonatc them, and exhibit their form: 
fuch arc the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. 

See Hieroglyphic, Symbol, See. • 

2. Literal Cujmjcuau may be again divided, with 

regard 
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C? r afters regard to theii invention and ufc, into particular and 
'■■■'v ' general or unixtrfah 

Particular Ch.ixactkm, are thofc peculiar to this or 
that nation. Such arc the Roman, Italic, Greek, He* 
brew, Arabic, Gothic, Cliinefe, &c. c has aders. See 
Hebrew, Gothic, Chinese, £sV. 


fmglc found*, or letter*, as arc ufed in any language ; 
by mean* whereof, people fhould be enabled to pro- 
Bounce truly and readily any language ; to deferibe 
the pronunciation of any language that (hall be pro- 
nounced in their hearing, fo at other* accuftonud to 
this language, though they had never heard the lan- 



\Jnivtrfal Chakactmks, arc alfo real characters, and 
make what fome authors call a Philofaphscal Lan- 
guage. 

That diverfity of characters ufed by the fcvcral na* 
tions to exprefs the fame idea, i& found the chief ob* 
flack to the advancement of learning : to remove this, 
fcveial authors have taken occafion to propofe plan* 
of charaders that fhould be univrrfal, and which each 
people fhould read in their own language. The tint- 
ruder here is to be real, not nominal : to exprefb thing* 
and notion* ; not, as the common ones, letters or found*: 
yet to be mute, like letter*, and arbitrary j not em- 
blematical, like hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every nation fhould retain its own language, 
yet every one underftund that of each other, without 
learning it ; only by feeing a real or univcrfal charac- 
ter, w hich fhould flgnify the fame things to all people, 
by what founds foever each exprefs it in their particu- 
lar idiom. For inftanee, by feeing the eluirader de- 
ftined to flgnify to drink, an Englilhman fhould read 
to drink ; a Frenchman, hire; a Latin, Inhere \ a 
Creek, a Jew, na*; a German, tnneien ; and 

fo of the reft : in the fame manner as feeing a horfc, 
each people exprefle* it after their own manner ; but 
nil mean the fame animal. 

This real eharafler is no chimera ; the Cliinefe and 
Japonefe have already fome thing like it. They have 
a common chat after which eac h of thofc nations un- 
derftand alike in their feveral languages ; though they 
pronounce them with fuch (tiffin ut founds, that they 
do not underftand one another in {peaking. 

The firft and moft confide rablc attempts for a real 
character , or philofophical language, in Europe, arc 
thofc of bi/hop Wilkins and Dalgarme : but thefc, 
with how much art foever they were contrived, have 
yet pmved ineffectual. 

M. Leibnitz had fome thought* the fame way ; be 
thinks thofc great men did not hit the right method. 
It was probable, indeed, that by their means, people, 
who do not undtfiftand one another, might eafily have 
a commerce together ; but they have not hit on true 
real characters . 

According to him, the charaffrrs fhould rcfrmblc 
thofc ufed in Algebra ; which, in tffedt, are very 
Ample, yet very expreffive ; without any thing fuper- 
fluou? or equivocal; and contain all the varieties re- 
quired. 

The real character of bifhop Wilkin* has its juft ap- 
plaufi. : Dr Hook iccommend* it on hi* own know- 
ledge and experience, as a moft excellent fcheme ; and 
to engage the world to the ftudy thereof, publishes 
feme fine inventions of his own therein. 

M. Leibnitz tell* us, he had under couflderatioq an 


gunge pronounced, (hall at firft be able truly to pro- 
nounce it: and, laflly, this character to ferve as a Hand- 
ard to perpetuate the found* of any language. In 
the Journal I.itcrairc, an. 1720, we have a very inge- 
nious projcfl for an univerfal character. The author, 
after obviating the objections that might be made a- 
gainfl the fcaflblenefs of fuch fcheme* in the general, 
propofe* his own : his characters are to be the common 
Arabic, or numeral figure*. The combinations of 
thefc nine are fuflicicnt to exprefs diftinltly an incre- 
dible quantity of numbers, much more than we flail 
need terms to flgnify our actions, goods, evil*, duties, 
paflions, &c. Thus h all the trouble of framing and 
learning any new clkira&cr at once favrd ; the Ara- 
bic figures having already all the univerfldity required. 

The advantages arc immenfe. For, imo, We have 
here a liable, faithful interpreter ; never to be cor- 
rupted or changed, as the popular language* continual- 
ly are. 2 la. Whereas the difficulty of pronouncing a 
foreign language is fuch as ufually gives the learner 
the greateft trouble, and there are even fome founds 
which foreigners never attain to ; in the character hen* 
propofed, this difficulty has no place : every nation i* 
to pronounce them according to the particular pro- 
nunciation that already obtains among them. All the 
difficulty is, the accuftoming the pen and the eye to 
affix certain notion* to characters that do not, at firft 
fight, exhibit them. But this trouble is no more than 
we find in the ftudy of any language whatever. 

The inftcCtfi n* of words arc here to be expreffed by 
the common letters. For inftanee, the fame character 
fhall cxpref 3 a J!Uy or a colt, a borfe or a mare, an old 
borfe or an chi mare , as accompanied with this or that 
diitin&ive letter, which fhall ihow the fex, youth, ma- 
turity, or old age : a letter alfo to exprefs the bignefa 
or fizc of things ; thus t*. g. a man with this or tliat 
letter, to flgnify a great man, or a Utile man , &c. 

The ufc of thefc letters belongs to the grammar; 
which, once well underftood, would abridge the voca- 
bulary exceedingly. An advantage of this grammar 
is, that it would only have one declenflon and one 
conjugation : thofc numerous anomalies of gramma- 
rian* are exceeding troublcfome ; and arife hence, that 
the common languages arc governed by the populace, 
who never rcafon on what is beft : but in the character 
here propofed, men of fenfe having the introduction 
of it, would have a new ground, whereon to build re* 
gularly. 

But the difficulty is not in inventing the moft Ample, 
cafy, and commodious character , hut in engaging the 
feveral nations to ufe it ; there being nothing they a- 
gree lefs in, than the underftandingand ptirfuing their 
common intercA. 


alphi let rf human thoughts ; in order to a new philofo- 
phicul language, on bis own* fcheme : but his death 
prevented its being brought to maturity. 

M. Lodwic, in the philofophteal Iran factions, give* 
us a plan of an univerfal a/phalet or character of another 
kind : this was to contain an enumeration of all fuch 


5. Literal chambers may again be divided, with re* 
fpcct to the nations among whom they have been in* 
vented, into Greek character*, Roman characters, He- 
brew' characters, &e, The Latin character now ufed 
through all Europe, was formed from the Greek, as the 
Greek was from the Phcenician ; and the Phcenician, 
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Chandler* . ag well as the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic characters, 
were formed from the ancient Hebrew, which fubfilted 
till the Babylonilh captivity ; for after that event the 
character 01 the Aflyrians, which is the fquarc Hebrew 
now in ufc, prevailed, the ancient being only found on 
fome Hebrew medals, commonly called Samaritan me- 
dals. It was in 1091 that the Gothic characters, in- 
vented by Ulfilas, were abolilhed, and the Latin ones 
clhihlithed in their room. 

MedalliH* obferve, that the Greek character, con- 
fiding only of majitfcule letters, has preferred its uni- 
formity on all medals, as low as the time of Gallicuus, 
from which time it appears fome what weaker and 
rounder : from the time of Conllantine to Michael we 
find only Latin characters : after Michael, the Greek 
characters recommence j but from that time they be- 
gan to alter with the language, which was a mixture 
of Greek and Latin. The Latin medals preferve both 
their character and language as low as the tranflation 
of the feat of the empire to Conllantinople : towards 
the time of Decius the character began to lofc its 
roundnrfs and beauty ; fome time after, it retrieved, 
and fubfilted tolerably till the time of Jutlin, when it 
degenerated gradually into the Gothic. The rounder, 
then, and better formed a character is upon a medal, 
the fairer pretence it has to antiquity. 

II. Numeral (Jn.4K.tCT ek f , or characters ufed to 
Cxprcfs numbers, are cither letters or figures. 

The Arabic character, called alfo the common one, 
becaufc it is ufed almoft throughout Europe in all forts 
of calculations, confiila of thefe ten digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 »*» 7 »*> 9 * °* 

The Roman numeral character confifts of feven ma* 
jufcule letters of the Roman alphabet, viz. I, V, X, 
L, C, D, ML The I denotes one, V five, X ten, 
L fifty, C a hundred, D five Imudred, and M a thou- 
fand. The I repeated twice makes two, II; thrice* 
three, III : four is exprefled thus IV, as I before V 
or X takes an unit from the number exprefled by thefe 
letters. To exprefs fix, an I is added to a V, VI j: 
for fcvcit, two, VII ; and for eight, three, VIII. nine 
is ep re fled by an I before X, thus IX. The lame 
remark may be made of the X before L or C, except 
that the diminution is by tens; thus, XL denotes 
forty, XC ninety, and LX fixty. The C before D 
or M diminishes each by a hundred. The numbet 
five hundred is fomettmes exprefled by an I before a 
C inverted, thus, 13 ; and inftead of M, which figni- 
fies a thoufand, an I is fomet’mes ufed between two 
C’s, the one dired, and the other inverted, thus CIO. 
The addition of C and 0 before or after raifesCIO by 
tens, thus, CClOO expreflesten thoufand, CCCIOOO, 
a hundred thoufand. The Romans alfo exprefled any 
number of thoufands by a line drawn over any numeral 
lefs than a thoufand ; thus V denotes five thoufand, 
Lx, fixty thoufand; folikewife M is one million, mm 
is two milli 011s & c. 

The Greeks had three ways of expreffing numbers ; 

1. Every letter, according to its place iu the alphabet, 
denoted a number, from », one, to v, twenty-four. 

2. The alphabet was divided into eight units « one, 
f£ two, three, fsV.j into v eight tens, 1 ten, * twenty 
A thirty, life.; and eight hundreds, j one hundreds 
v two hundred, r three hundred, fsV. 3. 1 flood for 
one, ri five, <i ten, II a hundred, X a thoufand, M ten 
thoufand ; and when the letter n inclofcd any of theft) 

2 


except It fhowed the inclofed letter to be five times CbinSm, 
its value : as ITi fifty, Hil five hundred, K? five thou- , ““v— ■' 
(and, sin fifty thoufand. 

'The French Cm ikacter ufed in the chamber of ac- 
counts, and by perfous concerned in the management 
of the revenue, is, properly fpcakiug, nothing clfc than 
the Roman numerals, in letters that arc not majitfcule : 
thus, inllead of expreffing fifty-fix by LVI, they de- 
note it by fmaller characters Ivj. 

III. Characters of Abbieviations, See. in fcveral 
of the arts, are lymbols contrived for the more concife 
and immediate conveyance of the knowledge of things. ' 

For the 

Chamactekj ufed in Algebra* See Algebra, Intro- 
duction. 

ChakaCTEK* ufed in A/Jronomy, viz. 

Of the Planets. Sec Plate LX II. fig. 19. 

Of the Signs. Plate LXXVLtig. 158. 6c LXXXV. 
fig. ,04. 

Of the afpeCte. 

d or S Conjunction A Trine 

SS Sein ilex tile Bq Biquintile 

• Sextile Vc Quincunx 

Q^Quintile O 0 Oppofition 

□ Quart ikr ft Dragon's head: 

TdTrcdecile T? Dragon’* tail 

Of time. 

A. M. ante meridiem, lie fore tlur fun comes upon the 
meridian. 

O. or N. noon. 

P. M. pcjl uurutujn, when the fun is part the men* 
dian. 

Ch.ikactfrs in Commerce . 


R° redo 


V° vero 




£ or /. pounds ftcrling 
p r her, or by, as p r ann « 
by the year, p r cent. 
R* nx dollar 
D ! ducat 

P. S. poflfcript; ifc. 


IX 1 ditto, tlie fame 
N° numero , or number 
F° folio, or page 
C or hundred 
weight, or ill 
pounds 
q M quarters 
S or / fh filings 
d pence or denters 
lb pound weight. 

Ch.ikacths in Chnniflry. See PI. cxxxii. 6c cxxxiiL 
ChaKACTSKS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 
f| the character of pa- equiangular, or fi- 

rallelifm milar 

A triangle equilateral. 

□ fquarc an angle 

Q □ re&angle Z. right anjjrle 

O circle J. perpendicular 

o denotes a degree ; thas 45 0 implies 45 degrees. 

' Denotes a minute ; thus 50', is 50 minutes. 
Denote feconds, thirds, and fourths ; and the fame 
characters arc ufed where the progreffion* arc by tcn% 
as it ia here by fixtics. 

Chakactims in Grammar, Rhetoric, Pottry, iffc. 


( ) parent hells 
f J crotchet 
- hyphen 

* apoQrophe 

9 emphafis or accent 
w breve 
•• dialyfis 

* caret and circumflex. 
| % and * references 


D. D. doctor in divi- 
nity 

V. D. M. minifter of 
flic word of Go<l. • 
LL. D. doctor of laws 
J'. V. D. doctor of ci- 
vil and canon law 
** quotation 
M. D. dodor in phyGc 
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r\ R. S. fellow of the royal fociety 


A [ 

A. M. matter of art* 
A. B. bachelor of art# 
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of common time, the firft implying Tow, the fecond Charader- 
quick, and the third very quick. T ^ 

t» y» ir charadcr* of Ample triple time, the 


For the other character* ufed in grammar, fee Com- meafure of wliich is equal to three femibreves, or to 


ma, Colon, Semicolon, fcfr. 

CtiARACTFKt among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient 
Infcriptheu, 


f paragraphs 
f digetts 
Scto. fenatus con- 
fulto 
E. extra 

S. P. R. fena- 
tus populufquc 
Rom a nut; 


P. P. pater patrix 
C. code 

C. C. confulcs 
T. titulus 

P. P. D. D. propria 
pccunia dcdicavit 

D. D. M. done dedit 
monumentum. 


Characters in Medicine anti Phtirmmy. 


E recipe , M. manipulus, a hand- 

m, "tf, or ana, of each ful 

alike P. a pngil 

lb a pound, or a pint P. JiL. equal quanti- 

| an ounce ties 

3 a drachm S. A. according to 

9 a fern pie art 

gr. grains q. s. a fufheient quan- 

fi or ft half of any tity 

thing q. pi. as much as you 

cong. congius, a gallon, plcafe 

coch. cochleare, a P. P. pulvis pat ruin, the 

fpoonful Jcfuit's bark. 

Ch*RACT**\ uptn Tombflones. 

S. V. Sifte viator, r. e. Stop traveller. 


three minims. 

£* or ,V» chambers of a mixed triple time, w here 
the meafure is equal to fix crotchets, or fix quavers. 

or v, or or or charaders of compound 
triple time. 

t 4 t » tt» tt» or A * of A-» charader* of that fpecics 
uf triple time called the meafure of twelve times. 

Character, in human life, that which is peculiar 
in the manners of any perfon, and diftinguilhcs him 
from all others. 

Good Character is particularly applied to that con- 
dud which is regulated by virtue ami religion; in an in- 
ferior but very common fenfc, it is underttood of 
mere honeily of dealing bctVeen man and man. The 
importance of a good charadcr in the commerce of 
life feems to be univerfally acknowledged. — To thofe 
who arc to make their own way either to wealth or 
honours, a good charadcr is ufually no lefs neceflary 
than addrcfi> and abilities. To tranferibe the ohfervation 
of an elegant moralift : Though human nature is de- 
generate, and corrupts itfclf itill more by its own in- 
ventions ; vet it ufually retains to the laft an cftecin 
for excellence. But even if wc arc arrived at fuch an 
extreme degree of depravity as to have loft our native 
reverence for virtue ; yet a regard to our own intcrcft 
and fafety, wliich we feldom lofe, will lead us to ap- 
ply for aid, in all important tranfadions, to men 


M. S. Memorise facrum, /. e. Sacred to the me- whofe integrity is unimpeached. When we choofc an 
morv. affnlant, a partner, a fervant, our firft enquiry is con- 

D. M. Diis manibus. cerning his charader. When we have occalion for a 


J. H. S. Jefus. 

, X. P. a charadcr found in the catacombs about 
the meaning of which authors arc not agreed. 
Characters ufetl in Mufic , and of Mufcal Notes with 
their proportions , are eu follow . 

Sr charadcr of a large 8 f crotchet i 

* a long 4 C quaver \ 

EZ a breve 2 J* femiquaver tV 

C a femibreve i \ demifemiquaver -jV 

c ) a minim v 

% charader of a fharp note : this charader at the 
beginning of a line or fpace, denotes that all the notes 
in that line are to be taken a femitone higher than in 
the natural ferics ; and the fame affed* all the odaves 
above and below, though not marked : but when pre- 
fixed to any particular note, it ftiows that note alone 
to be taken « femitone higher than it would be with- 
out fuch charader. 

b or by charader of a flat note : this is the contra- 
ry to the other above ; that is, a femitone lower. 

t| charader of a natural note : when in a line or 
feric* of artificial notes, marked at the beginning b or 
ip y the natural note happens to be requited, it is de- 
noted by this charadcr. 

•<5» charadcr of the treble ch'fT. 

p charader of the mean cliff. . 

*); bafs cliff. 

^,nr{ charadcr* of common duple time, fignify- 
mg the meafure of two crotchets to be equal to two 
notes, of which four make a femibreve. 

O <1 *p, -charader* that dillinguiih the movements 


counfcllor or attorney, a phyfician or apothecary, 
whatever we may be ourfelvcs, wc always choofc to 
truft our property and perfons to men of the bell cha- 
radcr. When wc fix on the tradcfrr.cn who arc to 
fupply us with ncccffarics, wc arc not determined by 
the lign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox ; nor by 
a (hop fitted up in the moft elegant taftc, but by the 
fairrit reputation. Look into a daily newfpapcr, and 
you will fee, from the higheft to the lowed rank, how 
important the charader* of the employed appear to * 
the employers. After the advertifement lias enume- 
rated the qualities required in the perfon wanted, 
there conftantly follows, that none need apply who 
cannot bring an undeniable charadcr. Offer your- 
felf as a candidate for a feat in parliament,' be promo- 
ted to honour and emolument, or in any refped at- 
trad the attention of mankind upon yourfdf, and, if 
you are vulnerable in your charadcr, you will be deep- 
ly wounded. This is a general teftimony in favour of 
honefty, which no writing* and no pradices can pof* 
fibly refute. 

Young men, therefore, whofe charader* are yet 
unfixed, and who, confcquently* may render them juft 
fuch as they with, ought to pay great attention to the 
firft fteps which they take on entrance into life. They 
arc ufually cart lefs and inattentive to thisobjed. They 
purfue their own plans with ardour, and neglcd the 
opinions which others entertain of them. By fome 
thoughtlcfs adion or expreffion, they fuffer a mark to 
be imprtffed upon tlicm, which fcarcely any fubfequent 
merit can entirely crafc. Every man will find fome per- 
il u f funs. 
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Char after. fons, wh o, though the)* arc not profcfltd enemies, yet 
“* view him with an envious or a jealous eye, and who 
will gladly revive any talc to which truth has given the 
/lighted foundation. 

In this turbulent and confufod fccnc, where our 
words and actions arc often raifuuderftood, and of- 
tencr mifreprefenttd, it is indeed difficult even fur in- 
nocence and integrity to avoid reproach, abufc, con- 
tempt, and hatred. Thefe not only hurt our intcreft 
and impede our advancement in life, but forcly af- 
flict the feelings of a tender and delicate mind. It is 
then the part of wifdotn firft to do every thing in our 
power to preferve an irreproachable character, and 
then to let our happtndt depend chiefly on the appro- 
bation of our own consciences, and on the advance- 
ment of our intcreft in a world where liars lhall not be 
believed, and where flanderer* ihali receive countenance 
from none but him who, in Greek, is called, by way of 
eminence, D:jhLt, or the calumniator. 

Character, in poetry, particularly the epopee and 
drama, is the refult of the manners or peculiarities by 
which each perfon is dillinguilhcd from others* 

The poetical chara&cr, fays Mr Bo flu, is not pro- 
perly any particular virtue- or quality, but a compofi- 
tion of fcveral which arc mixed together, in a diffe- 
rent degree, according to the ncccfihy of tlic fable and 
the unity of the atflion : there muil be oue, however, 
to reign over all the reft ; and this mull be found, in 
force decree, in every part. The firil quality in A- 
chillcs, is wrath ; ia Ulyfler, diflimulation ; and in 
jEncas, mildnefs : but as thefe chandlers cannot be 
alone, they mull he accompanied with others to era- 
bckiiih them, as far as they are capable, cither by 
hiding their dcfedla, as in the anger of Achilles, which 
is palliated by extraordinary valour; or by making 
them centre in fome folid virtue, as in Ulyffcs, whofc 
diflimulation makes a part of his prudence ; and in 
./Eneas, whofc mildnefs is employed in a fubmiflion to 
the will of the gods. In the malting up of which 
union, it is to be ohferved, the poets have joined to- 
gether fuch qualities as arc by nature the moll com- 
patible ; valour with anger, piety with mildnefs, and 
prudence with diflimulation. The fable required pru- 
dence in Ulyffcs, and piety in iEneas; in this, there- 
fore, the poets were not left to their choice : but Ho- 
mer might have made Achilles a coward without a- 
hating any thing from the juftrtefs of his fable: fo that 
it was the sccdfity of adorning his character that 
obliged him to make him valiant: the chandler, then, 
of a hem in the epic poem, is compounded of three 
forts of qualities; the Hill client "al to the fable ; the 
fccond, embellishments of the firft; and valour, which 
fuftains the other two, makes the third. 

Unity of charadter is as ueccffary as the unity of 
the fable. For this purpofe a perfon ihowld be the 
fame from the beginning to the end : not tlwt he is 
ad ways to betray the fame fentiments, or one pafiion ; 
but that he fliould never fpcak nor adt inconfilleutly 
with his fundamental character. For inftancc, the 
weak may fometimes Tally into, a warmth, and the 
hreaft of the pafllonate be calm, a change which oftco 
introduces in the drama a very affcdling variety; but 
if the natural chfpofition of the former was to be re- 
prefented as boiftcrous, and that of the latter mild and 
loft, they would both adl out of chacattcr, and con- 
tradict their per lb ns. 


True chsradlers are fuch as we truly and really fee Chvtin 
in men, or may exift without any contradiction to 
nature: no man queflions but there have been men . / 

as generous and as good as .'Eneas, as pafllonate and 
as violent as AcHiIIcf, as prudent and wife as Ulyffcs, 
as impious and atheiflical as Mczcntius, and as amo- 
rous and paflionatc as Dido ; all thefe characters, 
therefore, are true, and nothing but juft imitations 
of nature. On the contrary, a character ia falfc when 
an author fo feigns it, that one can fee nothing Uke 
it in the order of nature wherein he defigns it Thai! 
ftand : thefe characters Ihould be wholly excluded 
from a poem, bccaufc tranfgrcfiing the bounds of pro- 
bability and rcafon, they meet with no belief from the 
readers ; they arc fictions of the poet’s brain, not imi- 
tations of nature ; and yet all poetry con fills in an imi- 
tation of nature. 

Character is alfo ufed for certain vifible qualities, 
which claim refpeci or reverence to thofc veiled there- 
with. — The maiefty of kings gives them a character 
which procures rcfpc& from, the people. A bilhop* 
fhould fuftain his character by learning and folid piety*, 
rather than by worldly luftre, dec. The law of na- 
tions fee ure* the chara&er of an ambaflador from all 
infults. 

Character, among naturaliiU, is fynonrmous with 
the definition of the genera of animals, plants, dec. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that 
which chara&crifes a thing or perfon, i. e. conllitutes 
its character, whereby it is diftinguifhed. Sec Cha- 
racter. 

Characteristic, is peculiarly ufed in grammar^ 
for the principal letter of a word : which is preferved’ 
in molt of its tenfes and moods, its derivatives and 
compounds. 

CHjtKJCTnutric of a Logarithm, ia its index or ex- 
ponent. Sec Logarithm. 

CtiA8.i£TSkisric Triangle of a Curve, in the high- 
er geometry, is a leftilintar right-angled triangle, whofc 
hypothenufe makes a part of the curve, not fcnfibly 
different from a nght line. It is fo called, bccaufe 
curve lines arc ufed to be diftinguifhed hereby. Sec 
Curve. 

CHARADE, the name of a new fpecicsof compo- 
fition or literary amufeinent. It owes its name to the 
idler who invented it. Its fubjetSl muft be a word of 
two fyllablcs, each forming a diftindl word; and thefe 
two fy liable* are to be concealed in an enigmatical 
defeription, firft feparately, and then together. The 
exercife of charades, if not greatly inftrutlivc, is at 
lc.ift innocent ar.d amufing. At all events, as it has 
made its way into every fafliionable circle, aod has- 
employed even Garrick, it will fcarcely be deemed un- 
worthy of attention. The fiUineffcs indeed of mod that 
have appeared in the papers under tills title, arc not 
only deftitute of all plcafantry in flic Hating,, but are 
formed in general of words utterly unfit for the pur- 
pofe. They have therefore been treated with the con- 
tempt they deferved. In trifles of this nature, inac 
curacy is without cxcufc. The following examples 
therefore are at Waft free ffum tin's blemiih. 

X. 

My frfy however here ah ufed, 

Detigns the fex alone ; 

In Cambria, fuch is cudom’s pow’r, 

’Tis Jcnkin, John, or Joan. 

M, 
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My fecond ofl it loudly call'd, 

Charjdrrm. When men prepare to fill it : 

Its name delights the female car} 

Its force, may none refill it ! 

It binds the weak, it binds the ftrong, 

The wealthy and the poor ; 

Still ’tis to joy a pafTport deem’d. 

For fullied fame a cure. 

It may infurc an age of blifs*. 

Yet miPries oft attend it ; 

To fingers, ears, and nofes too* 

Its various lords commend it. 

My whole may chance to make one drink,. 
Though vended in a fiih-fhop ; 

’Tis now llie monarch of the fcas. 

And has been aa archhifhop* Her-rmg. 

IL 

My firflt when a Frenchman is learning Englifli, 
ferves him to fwear by. My frcond, is either hay or 
corn. My whole, is the delight of the prefent age, 
•and will be the admiration of poilcrity. Gar-nek. 

III. 

My frfl, is plowed for various reafotw, and grain 
is frequently buried in it to little purpofe. My /ir- 
cond, is neither riches nor honours ; yet tlve former 
- would generally be given for it, and the latter is often 
taftrlcfs without it. My whole applies equally to fpring, 
fummer, autumn, and winter ; and both fiih and flefh, 
praife and cenfure, mirth and melancholy, are the 
better for being in it. Sea-fvx. 

IV. 

My frfit with the moll rooted antipathy to a French- 
man, prides himfelf, whenever they meet, upon kick- 
ing clofe to his jacket. My fecund has many virtues, 
not is it iu trail that it gives name to my firfl. My 
whole, may I never catch ! Tar -tar. 

V. 

My frfl is one of England’s prime bo ails ; it re- 
joices the ear of a horfe, and anguitkrs the toe of a 
man. My fecond, when brick, is good ; when (lone, 
better; when wooden, bell of all. My whale is famous 
alike for rottennefs and tin. Corn-wall. 

VI. 

My frjl is called bad or good, 

1 May pkafure or offend ye $ 

My fond, in a thirfly mood,. 

May very much befriend ye. 

My whok % tho* ftyled a “ cruel word," 

May yet appear a kind one ; 

It often may with joy be heard. 

With tears mav often blind one. Fan- well. 

VII. 

My JtrJl is equally friendly to the thief and the lover, 
the toper and the lludcnt. My frond is light’s oppo- 
site : yet they ate frequently fren hand in hand ; and 
their union, if judicious, gives much plcafure. My 
wholfy is tempting to the touch, grateful to the light, 
fatal to the talle. Nsght-Jbade. 

CHARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of gralkc. The beak is cylindrical TmhJ 
blunt; the noftrila are linear; and the feet have three 
tors. 

1. The Hiaticula,' or Sea-lark of Ray, has a black 
breaft; a white ftreak along the front ; the top of the 
licad is brown ; and the legs and beak arc reddifh. It 
is found on the (horcs of Europe and America. They 


frequent our (horcs in the fufomrr, but are not nttme- Charsdriue^ 
rous. They lay four eggs, of a dull whitiih colour, * 
fparingly fprinklcd with black: at the approach of win- 
ter they difappear. 

2. 'J*hc Alcxandrinut, or Alexandrian Dotterel, is 
of a browoifh colour, with the forehead, collar, and 
belly white; the prime tail-feathers on both tides arc 
white ; and the legs arc black.. It u about the fizc of 
a lark, and live* upon infeds. 

3. The Vociferus, or Noify Hover of Catefby, has 
black ftreakson the brtaii, neck, forehead, and checks;, 
and the feet arc yellow* It it a native of North Ame- 
rica. 

4. The jfigyptius has a black ftreak on the breaft,. 
white eye-brows, the prime tail-feathers llreaked with 
black at the points, and bluifh legs. It is found iu the 
plains of Egypt, and feeds on infects. 

5. The Morincllu* has an iron-coloured breaft, a 
ftnall white tlreak on the breaft and eye-brows, and- 
black legs* It is tire Dotterel of Ray, and a native 
of Europe. They are found in Cambridgefhire, Lin- 
colnlhire, and Derbyshire : on Lincoln-hcath, and on 
the moors of Derbyshire, tliey are migratory; appear- 
ing there in fnvill flocks of eight or ten only in the lat- 
ter end of April, and flay there all May and part of 
June, during which time they arc very fat, and much 
cllcemed for their delicate flavour. In the months of 
April and September, they arc taken on the Wiltlhire 
and Bcrkfture downs: they are alfo found in the be- 
ginning of the former month on the fca-tide at Meales 
in Lancalhirc, and continue there about three weeks, 
attending the barley fallows : from thence they re- 
move northw ard to a place called Leyton Haw, and 
flay there about a fortnight ; but where tliey breed, 
or where they refide during the winter, wc have not 
been able to difeover. They arc reckoned very tool- 
ilh birds, fo that a dull fellow is proverbially llyled a 
dotterel. They were alfo believed to mimic the adion 
of tire fowler, ftrctching out a wing when he ftrctchcs 
out an arm, &c. continuing their imitation, rcganllcfs 
of the net that is fpreading for them. 

6. The Apricarius has a black belly ; the body is 
brown, and variegated with white and yellow (pots ; 
and the leg* arc alh-colourcd. It is the fpotted Plover 
of Edward?, and a native of Canada. 

7. The Pluvialis is black above, with green fpots 
white underneath, and the feet arc afh-colourcd. It 
is the green plover of Rav, and is a native of Europe. 

They lay four eggs, fharply pointed at the IcfTcr end, 
of a dirty white colour, and irregularly marked, cfpe- 
ciallv at the thicker end, with blotches and fpots. It 
breeds on fevcral of our unfrequented mountains ^ 
and is very common on thofc of the iQc of Rum, and 
others of the loftier Hebrides. They make j flirilL 
wh iftling noife; and may be enticed within a ihot by 
a ikilful imitator of the note. 

8. The Torquatus has a black breaft, and a white 
front ; the top of the head and the collar is black ; 
and the beak and feet arc bluifh. It is a native of St 
Doming*. 

9. The CaHHris has black feet, and a black bill; the 
rump is greyifh ; and the body is pure white below. 

It frequents the {horcs of Europe. 

10. The (Edicnemus or Stone-curlew of Ray, is of 
a grey colour, with two of the prime wing-fcatherl 
black, but white in the middle : it has a (harp bill,. 

3 ani; 
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Chvidriiu and afh-coloured feet i and it about the fize of a crow. 

C' atiim- Hampfhire, Norfolk, and on Lincoln-heath, it is 
Called the ft one-curlew, from a iimilarity of colours to 
the curlew. It breeds in fomc places in rabbit-bur- 
rows; alfo among Hones on the bare ground, laying 
two eggs #f a copper-colour fpotted with a darker red. 
The young run loon after they arc hatched. Thefc 
birds feed in the night on worms and caterpillars: they 
will alfo eat toads, and will catch mice. They inha- 
bit fallow lands and downs ; affe£l dry places, never 
being feen near any waters. When they fly, 'they ex- 
tend their legs ftraight out behind : are very fhy birds; 
run far before they take to wing ; and often fquat : 
ere generally feen finale ; and air efteemed very de- 
licate food. — Haflelquift informs us, that this bird /J 
fclfo met with in Lower Egypt, in the Acacia groves, 
near the villages Abutir and Sackhara, near the fepul- 
chrea of the ancient Egyptians, and in thc # defarts. 
The Arabians call it Kervan. It has a Ihrill voice, 
fomewhnt rcfcmbling that of the black woodpecker, 
which it raifes end lowers fucceflivrly, uttering a- 
grccablc notes. The Turks and Egyptians value it 
much, if they can get it alive ; and keep it in a cage 
for the fake of its Tinging. Its flefh is hard, and of a 
very good tafle, inclined to aromatic. It is a very vo- 
racious bird, catching and devouring rats and mice, 
which abound in Egypt. It fcldom drinks; and 
when taken young, and kept in a cage in Egypt, they 
give it no water for fevcral months, but feed it with 
frclh meat macerated in water, which it devours very 
greedily. It is found in defarti, and is therefore ac- 
cuftomed to be without water. 

1 1. The Himantopusis white below, with a black 
back, and a long black bill ; the feet arc red, and 
very long. It is the autumnal dotterel of the Euglilh 
authors, and frequents the fca-fhores of Europe. It 
in alfo found in the lakes of Egypt in the month of 
October. 

1 2. The Spitiofus armed Dotterel, or Lapwing, has 
black breaft, leg*, and wings; it has a crcfl on the 
binder part of the head. It is of the fize of a pigeon; 
the French call it domintcimws % from the refcmblance it 
has to the drefs of a Dominican monk. It is a native 
of Egypt. 

13. The New-Zcaland plover, lias the forepart of 
the head, taking in the eye, chin, and throat, black, 
palling backwards in a collar at the hind head ; all the 
back part of the head, behind the eye, grtenifh aflt- 
colour ; tilde two colours divided by white ; the plu- 
mage on the upper parts of the body is the fame co- 
lour as the back of the head : the quills and tail are 
dulky : the laft order of coverts is white for fome part 
of their length, Forming a bar on the wing : the un- 
der pails of the body are white ; and the legs red. It 
inhabits Queen Charlotte’s found ; where it is known 
bvthe name of Doodoorw-atfot. Sec Plate CXX 1 I. 
There are 12 or 13 more fpccics. 

CHARAG, the tribute which Chriflians and Jews 
pay to the grand fignicr. 

It confifts of ten, twelve, or fifteen francs per .innum, 
according to the eftate of the party. Men begin to 
pav it at nine or at fixteen years old ; women are 
diipenfed with, as alfo priefts, rabbins, and religious. 

CM A RA IMS, a fetft of the Jews jp Egypt. They 
live by thcmfcivc*, and have a feparate fynagogue ; 


and as the other Jews are remarkable for their eye*, Chamds 
fo are thofe for their large nofes, which run through II 
all the families of this teift. Thcfe arc the ancient , C 
Eflenes. They ftri&ly obferve the five books of Mo* 
fes, according to the letter; and receive no written 
traditions, it is faid that the other Jews would join 
the Charaims; but thofe not having obferved the ex* 
act rules of the law with regard to divorces, thcfe 
think they live in adultery. 

CH A RANT! A, in botany. Sec Momordica. 

CHAR BON, in the manege, that little black fpot 
or mark which remains after a large fpot in the cavity 
of the corner teeth of a horfc: about the feventh or 
eighth year, when the cavity fills up, the tooth being 
fmooth and equal, it is faid to be rated. 

CHARCA8, the fouthern divifion of Peru in 
South America, remarkable for the filver mines of 
Potofi. 

CHARCOAL, a fort of artificial coal, or fuel, oon- 
ftfting of wood half burnt; chiefly ufed w’hcrc a clear 
lining fire, without fmoke, is required ; the humidity 
of the wood being here moftly dillipatcd, and exhaled 
in the lire wherein it is prepared. 

The microfcope di hovers a furprifing number of 
pores in charcoal : they are difpofed in order, and 
traverfe it length wife ; fo that there is no piece of 
charcoal, how long foever, but may be cafily blown 
through. If a piece be broken pretty (hurt, it may be 
leen through with a microfcope. In a range the 18th 
part of an inch long, Dr Hook reckoned 150 pores; 
w hence he concludes, that in a charcoal of an inch dia- 
meter, there are not left than 5,724,000 pores. It is 
to this prodigious number of pores, that the blackncfs 
of charcoal is owing : for the rays of light Unking on 
the charcoal, are received and abforbed in its pores, in- 
ilcad of being reflected ; whence the body mull of ne- 
ceflity appear black, hlackncfs in a body being no 
more than a want of reflection. Charcoal was ancient- 
ly ufed to diitinguiih the bounds of cilatcs and inheri- 
tance* ; as being incorruptible, when let very deep 
within ground. In effect, it preferves itfclf fo long, 
that there are many pieces found entire in the ancient 
tombs of the northern nations. M. Dodart fays, 
there is charcoal made of com, prohahly as old as 
the days of Cxfar? he adds, that it has kept fo well, 
that the wheat may be till] diftinguithed from the 
rye ; which he looks on as proof of its incomiptibi* 

%• 

The operation of charring wood, is performed in 
the following manner : The wood intended for this 
urpofe is cut into proper lengths, and piled up in 
caps near the place where the charcoal is intcudcd to 
be made : when a fufficient quantity of wood is thus 
prepared, they begin conitructing their flacks, for 
which there arc three methods. The firJlisthi*: They 
level a proper fpot of ground, of about twelve or 
fifteen feet in diameter, near the piles of wood ; in 
the centre of this area a large billet of wood, fplit 
acrofs at one end and pointed at the other, is fixed 
with its pointed extremity in the earth, and two pieces 
of wood inferted through the clefts of the other end, 
forming four right-angles ; againil thcfe crufs pieces 
four other billets of wood are placed, one end on the 
ground, and the other leaning ugainil the angles. 

This being finished, a number of large and iiraigbt 

billet* 
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t1urrr«1. billets ?re hid on the ground to form a floor, each be- the workman to open vent* in one part and flint them Ch a r coal 
*v ing as it were the radius of the circular area : on this in another. In thii manner the fire mull be kept up " r 
floor a proper quantity of brufh or fm.tll wood is till the charcoal be fufficicntly burnt, which will hap- 
ft rewed, in order to tali up the interfticcs^whcn the pen in about two days and a half, if the wood be dry ; 
floor will be comp’etc ; and in order to keep the billets blit if green, the operation w ill not be finiihed in lets 
in the fame order and pofltion in which they were firil than three days. When the charcoal i* thought to be 
arranged, pegs or flumps are driven into the ground in fuf&cicntiy burnt, which is cafily known from the ap- 
the circumference of the circle, about a foot diflant pearance of the fmoke, and the flame* no longer if- 
from one another: upon this floor a Aagc i* built with fuing with impetuofity through the vents; all the apci- 
billets fet upon one end, but fume thing inclining to- tutesare to be clofed up very carefully with a mixture 
wards the central billet ; and on the tops of thefe of earth and charcoal-daft, which, by excluding all 
another floor is laid in a horizontal direction, but of accefs of the external air, prevents the coals from bc- 
Ihortcr billets, as the whole is, when finifhed, to form ing anv further confirmed, and the fire goes out of it- 
a cone* fclf. iu this condition it i* fuffered to remain, till the 

The fecond method of building the flacks for ma- whole is fufficicntly cooled ; when the cover is remo- 
king charcoal is performed in this manner : A long ved, and the charcoal is taken away. If the whole 
pole is errftcd in the centre of the area above deferi- , procef# i* fkilfuUy managed, the coals will exactly re* 
bed, and fevcral fmail billets ranged round the pole on tain the figure of the pieces or wood : fome are faici 
tbeir ends : the interftices between thefe billets and the to have been fo dexterous as to char an arrow without 


pole is filled with dry brufh- wood, then a floor is laid, 
on thar a ftage in a reclining pofltion, and on that a fe- 
cond floor, life, in the fame manner a* deferibed above ; 
but in the lower floor there is a billet larger and longer 
than the reft, extending from the central pole to fomc 
diflance beyond the circumference of the circle. 

The third method is this : A chimney, or aperture 
nf a fuuare form, is built with billets in the centre, 
from the bottom to the top ; and round thefe, floors 
and inclined flages are c relied, in the fame manner as 
in the hacks above deferibed, except that the bafe of 
this, in {lead of being circular like the others, is fquarc ; 
and the whole flack, when completed, forms a pyra- 
mid. 

The flack of either form being thus finiihed, is coat- 
ed over with turf, and the furface plaftcrcd with a 
mixture of earth and charcoal-duft well tempered to- 
gether. 

The next operation is the felting the Hack on fite. 
In order to this, if it be formed according to the firft 
conftrudtion, the central billet in the upper ftage is 
drawn out* and fome pieces of very dry and combuf- 
tible wood are placed in the void fpace, called, by 
woikmrn, the chimney, and fire fet to thefe pieces. 
If the flack be built according to the fccond conft rue- 


altering even the figure of the feather. 

There arc confiderablc differences in the coal* of 
different vegetables, in regard to their habitude to fire: 
the very light coal* of linen, cotton, fomc fungi, fsV. 
readily catch fire from a fpark, and foon burn out 
the more denfc ones of woods and roots arc fet on fire 
more difficultly, and burn more flowly : the coals of 
the black berry-bearing alder, of the hazel, the willow* 
and the lime-tree, are faid to anfwer befl for the ma- 
king of gunpowder and other pyrotcchnical compofi- 
tions, perhaps from their being eafily inflammable ; for 
the reduction of metallic calces thofc of the heavier 
woods, as the oak and the beech, are preferable, thefe 
Teeming to contain a larger proportion of the phlogiflic 
principle, and that, perhaps, in a more fixed ftate : 
confidercd as common fuel, thofc of the heavy woods 
give the greateft heat, and require the moll plentiful 
fupply of air to keep them burning} thofc of the light 
woods prefenre a glowing heat, without much draught 
of air, till the coals thcmfe-lvcs arc confumcd ; the bark. 
commonly crackles and flies about in burning, which 
the coal of the wood itfelf very fcldom docs. 

Mathcmatical-niftrument makers, engravers, &V, 
find charcoal of great ufe to polifh their brafs and cop- 
per-plates after they have been rubbed clean with 


tion, the central pole is drawn out, together with the 
large horizontal billet above deferibed ; and the void 
fpace occupied by the latter being filled with pieces of 
very dry combuftible wood, the fire is applied to it at 
the bafe of the flack. With regard to the third con- 
llruction, the fquare aperture or chimney is filled with 
fmail pieces of very dry wood, and the fire applied to 
ft at the top or apex of the pyramidal flack. When 
the flack is fet on fire, either at the top c.r bottom, 
the greateft attention k neceflary in the workman ; 
for hi the proper management of the fire the chief 
difficulty attending the art of making good charcoal 
confifts. In order to this, care is taken, as foon as the 
flame begins to iflue fome height above the chimney, 
that the aperture be covered with a piece of turf, but 
ftot fo dole as to hinder the fmoke from paffing ont : 
and whenever the fmoke appears to iflue very thick 
from any part of the pile, the aperture muft he cover- 
ed with a mixture of earth and charcoal dull. At 
the fame time, as it is neceflary that every part of the 
hack fhould he equally burnt, it will he requifite for 


powdered pumice-flone. Plates of horn arc polifhable 
in the fame way, and a glofs may be afterwards given 
with tripoli. 

The coals of different fubftances are alfo ufed as 
pigments; hence the bone-black, ivory-black, &c. of 
the fhops. Moll of the paints of this kind, betides - 
their incorruptibility, have the advantage of a full co- 
lour, and work freely in all the furms in which pow- 
dery pigments are applied; provided they have been 
carefully prepared, by thoroughly burning the fubjc& 
in a clofe veflel, and afterwards grinding the coal intqi 
a powder of due finenefs. Pieces of charcoal arc ufed 
alfo in their entire ftate for tracing the outlines of 
drawings, i$e.\ in which inteution they have an excel- 
lence, that their mark is cafily wiped out. For thefe 
purpofes, either the finer pieces of common charcoal 
are picked out and cut to a proper fhape ; or the pen- 
cils arc formed of wood, and afterward* burnt into 
charcoal in a proper veflel well covered. The artifts 
commonly make choice of the fraallcr branches of the 
tree feecd from the bark and pith; and the willow and' 


vine 


3 gle 
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Chircr.al vine sire preferred to all others. This choice it con- meat. On boiling coals in powder with honey, the CLutwl 
firmed by the experiments of Dr Lewis, who has found pure faccharine parti of the Utter are faid to be fcpa- “V 1 * 
fbiUfyh. t j iat t |, c WO(X j 0 f thetniuks of trees produces charcoal rated, and the honey to become a well -tufted fugar j 
AfiuT * V * harder nature than their fmil! twigs or branches; the purification of real fugar is alfo faid to be fadii- 
and the hard words, fuch as box and guaiacum, pro- tated by the fame method. Thus alfo the mother- 
duced coah eery fcnfibly harder than the fofter wo«.tU. water of the Pruffian alkali and of the tartareous acid 


Willow he prefers to all others. The fliells and ftones are made to cryftailize cafily ; teira foliata tartari may 
of fruits yielded coals fo hard that they would fcarce be made white without calcination, by previoufly di- 
matk on piper at all ; while the coals of the kernels of Hilling the vinegar from coals. Vinegar concentrated 
fruits were quite foft and mellow. The feveral coals by freezing, and diftilied from a large proportion of 


produced by the doAor's experiments were levigated 
into fine p; wder, mixed both with gum water and 


powdered coal, is extremely ftrong, pure, and fragrant* 
Corn fpirit merely (haken with coal l.jfcs its bad da- 


oil, and applied as paints both thin and thick, and di- vour ; and if honey u added, it becomes a fwett and 
luted with different decrees of white. All of them, pleafant liquor. Even when ardent fpirits are impug. 
when laid on thick, appeared of a ftrong full black, nated with any vegetable oils, the flavour is deftroyed 
nor could it be judged that one was of a finer colour in this way ; and if the fpirit be diftilled, the refiduum 
.u !.u \ ... l. i r. .l.. • 


than another; diluted with white, or when fpflead thin, 
they had all fomewhat of a bluiih caft. 


is faid not to be brown; fo that if the diftillation it 
carried too far, no inconvenience enfues. With Peru- 


Horns and the bones both of fifties and land animals, vian bark a dear dccodion was formed, and the refi- 


gavc coals rather gloftSer and deeper-coloured than ve- 
getables ; and which, in general, were very hard, fo as 
difficultly, or not at all, to ftain paper. Here alfo 
the harduefs of the coal feemed to depend on that of 
the fubjeft from whence it wa* prepared ; for filk, 
woollen, leather, blood, and the flcftiy parts of animals, 
yielded foft coals. Some of thefe differed from others 
very fcnfibly in colour: that of ivory is fuperior to all 
the reft, and indifputably the finrft of all the charcoal 
blacks. The animal coals had much Jcfs of the bluiih 


duum was a fait, in taftc like digeftive fait. Thefe ef- 
fects were produced by every kind of coal, whether fof- 
fil or charred vrgctable fubftances. 

Charcoal has lately been feparated from the pureft 
fpirit of wine in the procefs for making ether* ; and • See Cb- 
by M. Lavoilicr is luppofed to be one of the confti- •'jfo.b* 
tuent parts or elements of that very volatile liquid. But “ csu 
the rooll extraordinary modern difeovery concerning 
this fubftance is that of Dr Pricftlcy, who has found 
that feveral of the metals may be converted into char- 


Caft in them than the vegetable, many of them inclining 
rather to a brown. Charred pit- coal, on the other 
hand, feemed to have this bluet. if* in a greater de- 
gree. 

Charcoal is not foluble in any of the acids ; but may 
be diffolvcd in confiderable quantities by a folution of 
htpar fulfburij, to whirh it communicates a green co- 
lour. Melted with colourlefs frits or glaffes, it gives 
a pale yellow, dark yellow, reddifti, brownifti, orblack- 
ifh colour, according as the inflammable matter is in 
greater or lefs proportion ; the phlogifton, or inflam- 
mable matter of the coal Teeming to be the direft 
tinging fubftance. When the phlogiftic matter is thus 
diflulcd through glali, it is no more affeded by conti- 
nued ftrong fire than charcoal is when excluded from 
the air. 


coal by palling the lK-am of fpirit of wine over them 
when red-hot ; and this, by way of diftindtion, he calls 
the charcoal of met ah. 

This furpiifing difeovery was made accidentally - , 
while the Doctor wa» repealing the experiments by 
which M. Lavoilicr imagined water might be converted 
into air. Having tranfmitted the rtcam of water thro* 
a copper tube, on which it had no effetfl, he was will- 
ing to try the effects of that of other fluids; and for 
this purpofc made choice of fpirit of wine, having be- 
fore procured inflammable air by fending the fame 
fleam through a red hot tobacco pipe. Nofoonerhad 
the vapour of this fluid, however, touched the red-hot 
copper, than he was aftonifhed at the rapid production 
of air from it, which refemblcd the blowing of a pair 
of bellows ; and before four ounces of the fpirit were 


The vapour of burning charcoal is found to be highly 
noxious, being no other than fixed air. How this af- 
fects the auimal fyftcm is explained under the article 
Blood. 

From fomc late experiments it appear*, that char- 
coal poffeffcs many extraordinary properties altogether 
unfufpefted by former chemifts. It has particularly a 
great attraction for what is called the phlofflon, or ra- 
ther for any kind of oily matter wiih which other fub- 
ftances may be fullied ; fo that it now promifes to be 
very ufeful in the arts in various ways never thought of 
before. M. Lowits has found that it is ufeful in pre- 
paring cryftals of tartar of a very white colour; and 
that the marine and nitrous acids arc decomposed by 
being diftilled upon it : the red juices of vegetable fruits 
arc difcolourtd, without lofing any of their acidity; 
brown rancid oils are rendertd fweet and clear by agi- 
tating them for fomc days with charcoal in powder ; it 
changes the fmcll of putrid vegetables to that of a pure 
volatile alkali, and it produces the fame effeft on frdh 


expended, the tube was found to be perforated in two 
or three places. In a moment afterwards it was fo far 
deftroyed, that it fell to pieces on attempting to re- 
move it from the fire; the infide being filled with a 
black matter refembling lamp-black. Having now re- 
courfc to earthen tubes, the Do&or found that, by 
melting copper and other metals in them, and tranf- 
milting the vapour of fpirit of wine in contaft with 
them while in a ftate of ignition, different fubftances 
were formed according to the metaU employed. On 
fending three ounce- meafures of fpirit of wine over two 
ounces of copper, the metal loft 2ft grains oi its weight, 
and 446 grains of charcoal were procured, chiefly in 
the form of powder, though fome of it was in large 
flakes feveral inches long ; having feparated at once 
from the furface of the melted metal. Thefe pieces 
were almoft quite black, and bore handling without any 
danger of being broken. In another experiment, 50ft 
grains of charcoal were obtained from 19 grains of 
copper ; but here the metal had beets previoufly re- 
duced 
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• Chawoal c!uced to thin plates, and they were not all converted charcoal was indcftru&ihlc by any other means than Charcoal* 

• into charcoal, being fomcthing harder, and therefore burring in an open fire, though of late it is found to- 

partially metallic in the middle. tally diffipahle and convertible into inflammable air, by 

Silver wat found to be affeAed ver* much as copper the heat of a burning lens in varuo, at lcaft with the 

had been ; but the larger made* of vuarcoal procured afliilance of a fmall quantity of u'ater. By burning in 

from this metal were much whiter than thofc from dephlogifticatcd air, it is found to convert aimofl the 
copper. Only a fmall quantity of charcoal could be whole of it into fixed air. See Aerology, n° I to*— 
procured from lead. Three ounce-mcafures of fpirit 113, 129, 131. From the experiments there related, 
of wine and near four ounces of lead, gave only a it is now evident, that charcoal as fuch, and without 
fmall quantity of whitilh powdery fubftanee, though 58 any dccompofition, is an ingredient in both thofc ac- 
graint of the lead were miffing ; but the infulc of the rial fluids, and is indeed the phlogitlou of Stahl fo 
glafs-tubc through which the air was tranfmitted be- long fought in vain. This discovery, however, has 
came very black. The like quantity of fpirit of wine not by any means put an end to the difputcs betwixt 
fent over 360 grains of melted tin, and produced 26 the Pblogiflitnu and /intipblogijlianjy thoiyh it ccr- 
grains of black dull, the metal not being diminilhed quite tainly ought to have done fo, and mull auurcdly do 
four grains. The vapour of two ounce-mes hires of fo in a lliort time. The experiments of Dr Priefl- 
fpirit of wine, fent over 960 grains of iron-ihavings, Icy are nrt doubted j and charcoal, the gravitating 
diminilhed the metal only two grains ; but no charcoal matter of light inflammable air, and pklogi/lfn, are al- 
could be colle&cd, though the air was loaded with lowed to be the fame by the Antiphlogifliaus as well as 
black particles. The iron had acquired a dark blue by the oppofitc party. 44 The prclent controverfy (fays fptgfa't 
colour. Gold was not fcnfibly changed or diminilhed Mr Higgins) amongfl philofophers depends upon 
in weight } and it not only remained unalterable by the following queflions: 1. Whether water be or be not p. 7 ^’ <C * 
procefs itfclf, but cffeAually protefted a tenth-part of compuftd of depldogill seated and light inflammable 
its weight of copper from the a&ion of the fleam. air ? 2. Whether or no the cor.dcnlat ion of dcphlo- 
Spirit of turpentine was found to anfwer for the gifticated air, or its union to different bodies, does not 
production of this charcoal, as well as fpirit of wine; depend upon one piinciplc, common to all combu- 
120 grains of the former being obtained from five of ilible bodies? or, in oilier words, whether or no all bo- 
copper by means of the turpentine, n»twithflanding a dies which burn or calcine, fuch as fulphur, phofpho- 
very denfe black fmoke which iflued from the end of rus, charcoal, oils, metals, pblogiflicatcd air, 5cc. coo- 
thc tube during the whole time of the operation. The tain the matter of light inflammable air as one of their 
Doflor obferves, indeed, that in all tliofe experiments, conllituent principles ? One fliould fuppofe, if thefe 
where the heat is very great, the minute divifion aud fubflanccs were eompofed of two principles, namely a 
volatility of this charcoal is very extraordinary. See- peculiar bafis, and the matter of light inflammable 
ing it iflue from the end of a tube in a denfe black air or phlogiflon, that it would be polhhlc to refolvc 
cloud, he endeavoured to collect it in a large glafs rc- them into thefe principles; more especially when we 
ceiver ; but after having given the gl.ifs a very thin confiderthe great attraction of the matter of light in- 
black coating, not did ingi.ifliablc in appearance from flammable air to fire ; but the maintainers of phlogi- 
foot, it iflued from the orifice like denfe fmoke, and Aon have not as yet been able to do this,” Slc. 
appeared to be altogether incoerciblc, even when feve- The limits of this work will not allow us to enter 
ral adopters were coone&ed with the receiver, and a on a full diiculTion of this controverfy, nor can we pre- 
tube, from whence it finally iflued, plunged deep into tend to be able to fettle the difputcs on the fuhjcct. It 
water. ncvcrthclefs feems fomewhat unnatural to call iron. 

It is obferved, that charcoal of wood, when frefli lead, copper, fulphur, pbofpborns, &c, fimple and 
made, has a ftrung attraction for air, and will conti- unchangeable bodies, or if we picnic eimtents ; as thus 
our to stbforb it lot a cotilidcrable time ; a property the number of elementary bodies might he incrcafed 
which it ha* in common with fcveral other fubflanccs. without number, and •u?attr i which has generally been 
Dr Prieftlcy made fome experiment* to afeertain the reckoned a fimple one, fuppofed to be almoilthe only 
quantity nbforhed. For this purpofe, he left in an compound body in nature. It is alfo certain, that Dr 
e pen difb, on the fourth of September, forac charcoal PriciUcy has made fome very (Inking and apparently 
frrfh made from dry oak, and weighing 364 grains, dccilive experiments on the fubjc& of m eta’s, to which 
Two or three days after it weighed 390 grains ; on no proper reply has ever been made. In order to fee 
the 24th of Oelobcr, 4191 and on the 26th of the force of thefe experiments, however, we mull fliU 
pril following it weighed .421 grains. By diffillation obferve, that, according to the Phlogirtian9, the calces 
in an earthen retort it yielded a quantity of air con- of metals are reduced, on the addition of charcoal, 
ftderably pblogiflicatcd, and then weighed 3 1 2 grains, not only by emitting the dcphlogiiiic&tcd air which ad- 
but the retort appeared to have been cracked. On hercs to them when in the form of calces, but by the 
expofing it again to the open air for a whole year, it admilfion of a quantity of the charcoal itfclf into their 
w eighed 371 grains In another experiment, a quan- fubflance. This the Antiphleeifluma deny ; and though 
tityof charcoal which had yielded by a itrong heat 336 they admit the neceffity of charcoal in the operation* 
oiincc-meafurcs of air, and weighed immediately alter- yet they affirm that it atis only by altratting the de*- 
wardl 75^ grains, incrcafed iti three days to 817 ; aud phlogiiticated air contained in the eslx, with which it 
on expelling the air from it was reduced to 71 1 forms fixed air; and hence they mull fiiv, that in all 
grains, fn all thefe experiments the air wax worfc than metallic redufrions a quantity of fixed air is produced, 
thr-t of the atmofphcrc, and a part was fixed a ; r. equivalent not only to the weight of the charcoal em- 

it ha* been generally fuppofed by cLcmifts, that ployed, but alio to that of the dc pblogiflicatcd air 
Vou IV. Part I. X x con- 
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Chsrcal contained in the calx. The dccifive experiment there- 
fore would be, to expel from a metallic calx all the air 
k contained, to weigh it exa&ly in that Hate, and 
then obfirrve whether it gained any thing in weight by 
being reduced to a metal. This, however, has not 
been done ; and the Antipblogiftians complain that 
their advcrfarics have not been able to produce a pure 
metallic calx free from all kind of aerial vapour. But 
though it is not pretended that any fuch calx has vet 
been produced, if the Plilogiftians can (how the poifi- 
bility of reducing a calx without the production of fix- 
ed air, it would feem to be equally deftruCtive of the 
antiphlogiftic doctrine. This appeals to have been done 
by Dr P «.'Tley m the experiments above alluded to $ 
and it is even doubtful whether he did not obtain the 
fo much dc fired calx, viz. one perfectly free from air 
altogether. “ 1 put (fays he) upon a pifee of bro- 
ken crucible, which could yield no air, a quantity of 
minium, cut of ap hick all air had been extracted ; and 
placing it upon a convenient Hand, introduced it into 
a large receiver filled with inflammable air confined by 
water. As foon as the minium was dry, by means of 
the heat thrown upon it, I obferved that it became 
black, and then ran in the form of perfect lead, at the 
fame time that the air diminiihed at a «rcat rate the 
water aicending within the receiver. Before this fir ft 
experiment was concluded, I perceived, that if the 
plilogifton in inflammable air had any bafe, it mull be 
very ir.conlidcnible ; for the proccfs went on rill there 
was no more room to operate without endangering the 
receiver; and examining the air that lemained, 1 
found that it could not be diftinguifhed from that in 
which I began the experiment, which was air ext lacked 
from iron by oil of vitriol. 

** I afterwards carefully expelled, from a quantity 
of minium, all the phlogitton, and every thing cite 
that could have aflumed the form of air, by giving it a 
rrd heat when mixed with fpirit of nitre ; and imme- 
diately ufiug it in the manner mentioned above, 1 
reduced 101 ounce -mcafurcs of inflammable air to 
two. To judge of its degree of inflammability, I pre- 
fented the flame or a fmall candle to the mouth of a 
rial filled with it, and obferved, that it made 13 fc- 
par.it e cxplofions, though weak ones (flopping the 
mouth of the phial with my finger after each explo- 
sion) ; when frrlh made inflammable air, in the fame 
tircumflance*, made only 14 cxplofions, though 
ttrongcr ones. In this experiment, however, I over- 
looked one obvious conltderation, viz. that water, or 
any thing folnblc ia water, might be the balis of in- 
flammable air. All that could be abfolutely inferred 
from the experiment was, that this bafis could not be 
any thing that was capable of fubtifting in the form 
of air. It will be feen, that I afterwards made the 
experiment with air confined by mercury.** 

In tit is experiment it is to be regretted that the 
Doctor did not inform us whether the weight of his 
calces was on the whole incrcafcd or diminifticd by 
the operation. As it Hands, though fuiBcient to oven- 
throw thedo&rinc of the Antiphlogiftians, it is not al- 
together fufBcient to cftablith that of their adversaries-. 
Mr Higgins, however, thongh he docs not reply to 
this experiment, gives an account of another from Dr 
Higgins, which he coniiders as abfolutely dccifive a- 
r gamS the l*h!ogiflians. “ Dr Higgins (fays he) in- 


troduced feme pieces of well-burned charcoal into a CWt &4 
deep crucible, and covered them over an inch deep 
with powdered charcoal. Having luted on a cover, he 
expofed them for two hours to heat fufficient to melt 
filver ; he then puccd the crucible in fuch a manner 
that the powder might remain red hot for fome time 
after the pieces next the bottom had cooled. This he 
had done, as the charcoal mart imbibe fomething on 
cooling, both to fupplv it with inflammable air, and 
to prevent a communication with the external air, 
which the charcoal would other wife have imbibed. 

** One hundred and twenty grains of this charcoal 
quickly powdered, were well mixed with 7680 grains- 
of litharge, which had been prvvioufty fufed to ie pa- 
ra tc any uncalcined lead it might -contain. This mix- 
ture t»a*> charged into a coated retort juil Urge enough- 
to contain it ; fo that the common air muft have been 
nearly fc eluded. Being then placed in a reverberating, 
furnace, and hent duly applied, it yielded by tftitnu- 
tiou, after cooling to the mean temperature of the at- 
mofpherc, 384 grains of fixable air, at the rate of 0.57 
grains to a cubic inch, 8.704 of phlogiilicated air,, 
and 0.91 I grains of drphlogilticatcd air, betides 49. 
grains of water. On breaking the retort, 3888 grains 
of revived lead were found, brinies fome vitrified li- 
tharge ; but not an atom of charcoal was left, nor wax 
there a particle of inflammable air produced. Now', lee 
my reader confidcr the weight that 3888 grains of 
lead acquire by its converfion to litharge, and the quan- 
tity of inflammable air that 1 20 grains of charcoal will 
aiford (which, according to I)r Prieftley, is about 360 
ouncc-mcafurcs), and he will find, making allowance 
for the pUlogitlicated air, that tiiefc nearly correfpca i 
with the proportion of heavy inflammable air arid 
dcphlogiiticatid air nettftary to tlu; formation of fix- 
able air by the dc&ric fpark. Hence we may con- 
clude, that not a particle of charcoal entered into the 
conftitution of the revived lead, but muft have beers 
wholly converted into fixable air.** 

To this experiment, Ivowever, the Phlogiftiaiu will, 
reply, that fo far f four being dccifive on the fubject, 
no conclufion whatever can lx drawn from it, on ac- 
count of its emrmout inaccuracy. 'Hie quantity of 
matter put into the retort was 7680+1 20, or 7800 
grains, and the whole produce was 3888+384 + 8.704 
+0.911+49 = 4330.615 grains: a deficiency there- 
fore of no lefs than 3469-385 grains is to be accounted 
for ; and of this wc hear not one word ; fo that wc 
arc at liberty to iuppofc that the vitrified litharge had 
perforated the retort ia -fuch a manner as to admit the 
fixed and phiogifticatcd air from • without, as Dr Pried* 
ley found earthen retorts pervious to air from without; 
and this, though coated, might by a cnrrolion of the 
glafic (if it wait a glaXs one) be 1 educed to a finulxr 
htuatioiw 

Wc do not mean that this fhould be reckoned a for* 
mal anfwcr to Dr Higgins’s, experiment ; all wc in- 
tend here, is to Hate the arguments fairly on both 
fidcs, fo that the reader who has cut an opportunity of 
making experiments himfclf, may be able to judge on 
which fide the truth licvDr PricJUcy informs us, that 
in his experiment, the calx of lead abknbcd a quan- 
tity of inflammable air without the extricatioa ot fixed 
air, or any thing clfc that could be perceived. Whe- 
ther or not have wc rcafon to conclude from thence, 

4 ttut 
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rktrcrul. that the gravitating, folid, or coally, part of the in- opinion proceeds from a portion of periled vitriolic Ctur cnaL 
* ‘ flammable air was received into the calx, and became acid, which is generally intep arable from the volatile * 
part of the revived metal ? In Dr Higgins's experi- acid. If volatile vitriolic acid were a compound of 
ment a quantity of elaftic fluid was produced, and a phlogifton, n certain bafis, and dephlogifticated air, a- 
quantity of lead revived ; but wc neither know how greater quantity of inflammable air (hould have been 
much of the calx went to this had, how much the li- difengaged during thefolution of iron in this acid than 
tharge bad originally attracted from the air, nor whe- when the perfect vitriolic acid is ufed. Let us even 
tber the clatl ic fluids were certainly produced ; or indeed fuppofc volatile fulphureous acid to be compofed of 
whether any of them, the fmall quantity of dephlo- the bafis of fulphur, phlogifton, and dephlogifticated 
gifticated air alone excepted, came from the materials air, which is the opinion of all the Phlogiliians, though 
or not. From fuel) a ftate cf the cafe thrn, have wc they differ with refpecl to the modification of thefe 


reafon to 41 conclude, that not a particle of charcoal 
entered into the conftitution of the lead V* 

We fhall next confidcr an experiment made by Mr 
Higgins himfclf, and which he likewife confide™ as 
decifive again A the Phlogi Ilians. 44 I introduced (fays 
C»mf ratine he) fomc iron nails, free from rufl, into ftrong vola- 
f'w-,p 49 t jj c vitriolic acid ; when it flood for a few minutes, it 
Required a milky appearance, and the folution went on 
without ebullition or extrication of air. On flamling 
for a few’ hours, the folution acquired a darkiih co- 
lour, and a black powder was precipitated. This pow- 
der, when collect’d and wafhed, put on red hot iron, 
burned partly like fulphur and partly like charcoal 
duft, and the incombuftiblc rcfiduum was of a pur- 
plith colour. The filtered folution was perfectly ntu- 
tralifed, and fr<c from the haft fulphureous pungen- 
cy. Its tafte was ftrongly chalybeate, but not fo dif- 
a^reeablc as that of the folution of iron in the prrfcd 
vitriolic acid, or in any of the mineral acids. Nitrous 
acid dropped into the folution iuflantly produced a 
cioudinefs, which immediately difappeared without e- 
bullition, though volatile fulphureous acid was extri- 
cated in its utmoft. degree of pungency. The vitrio- 
lic, marine, and acetous acids, decompiled this folu- 
tion, hut caufcd no turbidnefs, nor was any inflam- 
mable air produced. 

** In order to know whether the fu![dmr was dif- 
engaged from the volatile fulphureous acid or the iron, 
I poured marine acid on the fame nails, when light in- 
flammable air and hepatic air were copioufly produ- 
ced, and likewife fulphur was depofited in its crude 
ftate. When I ufed vitriolic .or the nitrous acid, no 
fulphur was produced. 1 tried different nails, and 
likewife iron-tilings, with the fame rcfult. Thefe fads 
convinced me that the fulphur came from the iron ; 
•but that all torts of iron contain fulphur is what 1 can- 
not pretend to know, as J have not tried fled, or va- 
rieties enough of malleable iron. However, I Lave 
ftrong reafon to fufpeed, that fulphur has more to do 
in the different properties of iron than wc arc aware of. 
That iron (hould contain fulphur, notwithftandir.gthc 
different procdTes it mull ncccffarily undergo before it 
acquires malleability, conlideriug the volatility of ful- 
phur, points out the force of their sttradiw to one 
another ; and the feparation of this again by volatile 
fulphureous acid, (hows likewife the greater attraction 
of iron to fulphur and dtphlogillicatcd air jointly. 
That volatile fulphureous acid ftioukl diffolvc iron 
without the extrication of inflammable air or phiogi- 
gifton, is a very flrong inflancc of the fallacy of the 
phlogiftic doctrine. A fmall quantity of inflammable 
air is produced, but it is fo trifling comparatively 
to what Ihould be produced from the quantity of iron 
aiiflolvcd, that it is hardly worth noticing j and in my 


three principles ; and likewife iron to be compofed of 
a certain bafis and phlogiilon ; I would afk the Phlo- 
giftians, What becomes of the phlogifton of the iron 
duiing its folution ?*' 

But however milch Mr Higgins may he convinced, 
from this experiment, of the fallacy of the phlogillic 
doclrine, his advcrfnrics, inftead of being fill need, will 
urge his own experiment again ft hirnfdf. He owns, 
that during the folution fomethiug was fepa rated of 
a black colour, and which burned like charcoal dull. 
Unlcfs therefore Mr Higgins fliall prove tbc contrary, 
they will fay, that this wa-s the real phhgiflfm or chanoal 
whidf entered into the fubflance of the metal ; and that 
it appeared in its native form, hecaufc the volatile vL. 
triolic acid had not fpecific or latent heat fufficicnt to 
convert it into inflammable air- At any rate, it was 
incumbent on Mr Higgins to have accounted for the 
coally part of his rcfiduum as well as the fulphureous 
one ; yet he has been at considerable pains to deduce 
the latter from the iron, without fpeaking a word a- 
bout the former. Indeed, whether he deduced this 
from the iron or the vitriolic acid, it will make equally 
againft him ; for his principles do not allow that the 
volatile vitriolic acid contains any charcoal. That the 
latter really does fo, however, appears from an experi- 
ment of Dr Pricfllt y, in which he reduced a calx of 
lead by means of vitriolic acid air, the fame with tlic 
vitriolic or volatile fulphureous acid. It is true, that 
only a fmall quantity of metal was thus procured; but 
however fmall this was, the Antiphlogiftiacisdo not pre- 
tend that metals can be reduced to their metallic ftate 
in any quantity, except by the mediation of char- 
coal. 

Thus it appears, that with regard to metjfls the dis- 
pute is as yet far enough from being decided in fa- 
vour of the Antiphlogimans. Their caufe is equally 
doubtful with regard to fulphur and phufphorus, both 
of which Dr Priclllcy has produced by heating vitrio- 
lic and phofphuric acid in inflammable air. Indeed, by- 
fume experiments on fulphur, the matter feems to be 
decided agaitdl them. w Perhaps (fays Dr Pridtfey) 
as dcciftve a proof as any, of the real produ&iou of fix- 
ed air from phlogifton and dephlogifticated air, may be 
drawn from the experiments in which I always found 
a quantity of it when I burned fulphur in dcphlogilli- 
cated air. In one of thefe experiments to which I 
gave more particular attention, fix ounce-ineafurcs and 
an half ot the dephlogifticated air were reduced to about 
two ouDcc-meafurcs, and one-fifth of this was fixed 
air.” Now, though the Do&or inferred from this, that 
fixed air was compofed of phlogifton and dcpblo^ifti- 
eated air, on the fuppofition s»f fulphur containing 
phlogifton ; yet, admitting from other proofs, that 
fixed air is compofed of thefe two principles, the rxpe- 
X x 2 run cut 
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Charant. riment unanfwerahly proves, that fulphur contain j phlo- 
gifton or charcoal, though indeed in a very (mail quan- 
tity : but if the fulphur contained none at all, and the 
dephlogifticated air as little, as the Antiphlogillians 
Would have it, how is it poflible that a compound, of 
which phlogifton make* a pan, Ihould refult from an 
• See A*r+- union of the two * ? Another experiment equally 
k:j. n° “'■dccifive, even with regard to mctaU, is that quoted 
from Dr Priellley in tne place juft referred to (a), 
where he obtained pure fixed air from a mixture of red 
precipitate and iron-filings. Now, according to the 
antiphlogiftie do&rine, neither of thefe materials con- 
tained an atom of charcoal or phlogifton ; whence then 
came the phlogifton in the fixed air which iffued from 
the mixture ? 

Thus the Antiphlogillians feem to be unanfwerably 
refuted with regard to fulphur and metallic fubilan- 
ccs ; for if the two experiments juft related be accu- 
rate, it is impoffiblc to invalidate them by any argu- 
mentation whatever. Their laft refource therefore is 
the decompofition of water : and even here it is evi- 
dent they have little renfoti to boaft. On this fubjr£t, 
however, we arc furry to ohfcrvr, that the opinions 
have been fo many, fo various, and lo fluctuating, that it 
is not only impoffiblc to fay what arc the prevailing 
ones, but even difficult to ascertain what arc the fenti- 
menta of any individual on the fubje^t. Under the ar- 
ticle Afroloot, n°8i. we have quoted Dr Pricft- 
ley as favouring the do&rine of the decompofition of 
water ; and in Mr Higfcins’s work we find him quoted 
Ctmpst jr/w as oppofing it. ** Dr Priellley (fays he) fuppofes 
K»r*f,p.3. that the water produced by the condcnfation of in- 
flammable and dephlogifticated air, is only what was fu- 
fpended and attached to them in their claftic Hate, and 
that their rcfpc&ivc gravitating particles form a diffe- 
rent compound, namely, the nitrous acid. To afccr- 
tain this, he confined his mixture of airs with dry fixed 
alkali over mercury', in order to abftraft from it as 
much water as poflible. Haviug thus prepared his 
mixture of airs, he found, after exploding them, that 
the product of water fell far fhort of the weight of 
both airs j and he obferred a denfe vapour after every 
rxplufion, which foon condcnfed, and adhered in a fo- 
lid ftatc to the fide* of the vcflrl, which he found after- 
wards to be the nitrous acid/* To this Mr Higgins 
anfwcrs, that the airs ought to have been accurately 
weighed after abilvactiucr the water from them, when 
(he fuppofes) the weight of water produced would 
have equalled them. This indeed ought to have been 
done ; but Mr Higgins, or fomc Antiphlogiftian, ought 
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probable, that it does fo untfl experiments Ihow the Ckarn* 
contrary. Mr Carcndifh fuppofes that tlephlogjfliea/ed - 
air and depblogiflicated water may be the fame; and in- 
deed this would feem to be alrnoft certain, were it not 
for a circumftance taken notice of by Mr Higgins, via. 
that in the firing of iron in dephlogifticated air the 
latter appears to be totally abfurbed ; though it is cer- 
tain, .that a quantity of undccompofcd water enters 
into its compofition. 

How far this circumftancc throws any cbfcurity on 
the matter the reader mull determine. For a more full 
inveftigation of the fubjeCt, however, wc mull refer to 
the article Water; and in the mean time (hall difmils 
the article with a few observations on the compofition 
of charcoal. 

From the days of Stahl till very lately', the compo- 
nent part* of this fubftancc have been reckoned a cer- 
tain kind of earth combined with what was called phlo- 
gifton. The late experiments of Dr Priellley have 
(hown, that this doctrine is eni-neous, and that char- 
coal is wholly di flip able into vapour. “ On the whole 
(fays the tranflator of Wicgleb’a Chemiftry), charcoal 
appears, from th_c experiments of Lsvoificr and B»r- 
thnllct, to be an oil deprived of its inflammable gas. 

But coal of wood (or common charcoal) likewife con- 
tains fixed alkali, which the foot (or the coal of oil) 
docs not, but inftead of this exhibits volatile alkali. 

The fixed alkali of the former proceeds from the plant 
itfclf, and this, in the calc of foot, is joined with in- 
flammable gas, and forms volatile alkali, the earthy 
part bting left behind, as happens when this latter is 
prepared from fixed alkali. Genuine charcoal, there- 
fore, confiils of this vegetable principle, united with a 
little fixed alkali and part of the phlogifton that eon- 
ftituted the oil of the plant of which it is made : for 
fome of this principle is carried off, together with the 
bydrophlogc (b), in the form of inflammable gai, if didd- 
led in clofc vcffcJs ; but if burned in the open air, the 
hydrophlogc unites with the pure part of the air, and 
forms water. From thefe con liderat ions, as well as 
from the experiments and obfervations of M. Bcrthol- 
let, in the Mem. dc PAcad. des Sciences pour 1786, 
p. 33. el feq, it appears, that common charcoal con- 
fills of the vegetable principle, fome phlogifton, fixed 
alkali, and no inflammable gas/* 

On all this, however, we mull obferve, that it is en- 
tirely difproved by the experiments of Dr Priellley, fo 
often quoted, in which it was foully diflipated into i»- # 
flammable air*. On this occafion indeed he acknnw-j 
ledges, that fome very minute particles of alhea were ob - '* 


to have done fo before be decided pofitively in favour , ferved, which could not hale amounted to a Angle grain 


of the oppofite dotlrinc. At any rate, it cannot be 
pretended, that in any experiment, let the ciiciunftan- 
ces of it be what they would, the quantity of water 
produced ever equalled that of the two airs. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that till this Hull fomc how or other 
be cleared up, the matter mufl remain uncertain. That 
the pureft water we can obtain always contains phlo- 
gifton, is what do Phlcgiftian denies; that it effentially 
belongs to it is doubtful, though indeed it mult be 


from many pounds of wood. Even thefe, according 
to what he obferve* in the fame place, may be fuppo- 
fed to have come from the final! quantity of air in the 
receiver; and it is to be wifhed that the Doctor would 
repeat the experiment in one of thofe perfect vacuums 
through which the ele&ric fluid cannot be made to 
pafa. From undoubted experiment*, however, it ap- 
pears, that charcoal cannot be decomposed by mere 
heat ; as in vacuo it is diflipated into inflammable air ; 

and 


(a) Sec Encyc!. Vol. I. p. 1 69. col. 1. where, in lines 18, 19 from the top, read precipitate for charcoal. 

(a) A word ufed by Mr Wiegleb, as far as wc can comprehend the author’s meaning, for one of the compo- 
nent parts of water. See his General Syftcm of Chemiitry, tranilated by Hopfon, p. 39. 
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Chare uI. and this, on prefenting a proper fubftance to attraft 
* the folid part, again difeovera itfelf, by itt blacknefn. to 
b« real charcoal As little does it appear deftru&ible 
by burning in the open air ; for though Tome a(hes are 
left, it aupears probable that thef.* differ fjora the coal 
itfclf in nothing but having 9 quantity of air attached 
to them. By far the greatefl part cf it, even in the 
common vnv of burning, ia converted into fixed air ; 
ar d from this it may apain be feparated by taking the 
ele&ric fpirk in that fluid, when it is refolved into very 
pore dephlogillicated and inflammable air. The fame ft- 
ps • ation may be rlfcdcd by inertly heating iron in fixed 
air, in which cafe the dcphlogiilicatcd part will unite 
to the iron, and the coaly part, together with part of 
tile phlogiflon of the metal, be converted into inflam- 
mable air. From all thefe, and other considerations, 
a fuiptcion in induced, that the matter of charcoal is 
not different from the element of earth itfelf; and that, 
according to the different modifications of this fub- 
flance, it either appears as coal, afhes, earth of various 
kinds, or even metals. This receives fomc confirma- 
tion from the following experiments of Mr Watt, re- 
lated in the 74th volume of the Philofophical Tran fac- 
tions: 11 I diffjlved (fays he) magnefia alba, calca- 

reous earth, and minium, in nitrousacid dephlogiflicated 
by boiling, and diluted with proper proportions of wa- 
ter. I made ufc of gl*f*-rcto(ts coated with clay; and 
1 received the air in glafs-vcflrL, whofe mouths were 
immerftd in a glared earthen bafon containing the 
fmallcil quantity of water that could be ufed for the 
purpofe. As foon as the retort was heated a little 
above the degree of boiling water, the folutions began 
to dillil watery vapours containing nitrous acid. S oon 
after thefe vapours ceafed, yellow fumes, and, in fomc 
of the cafes, dark red fumes, began to appear in the 
neck of the rctoit ; and, at the fame tirtie, there was 
a production of dephlogiflicated air, which was great- 
er in quantity from Come of thefe mixtures than from 
others, but continued in all of them until the fubrtan- 
ces were reduced todrynefs. 1 found in the receiving 
water, Jrc. very nearly the whole of the nitrous acid 
ufed for their folution, but highly phlogillieatcd, fo as 
to emit nitrous air by the application of heat ; and 
there is reafon to believe, that with more precaution 
the whole might have been obtained. As the quan- 
tity of dephlogifticated air ptoduced by thefe pro- 
• ceflTes did not form a fuflkient part of the whole 
weight to enable me to judge whether any of the real 
acid entered into the compofition of the air I obtain- 
ed, I ccafed to pwrfuc them further, having learned 
from them the fac\, that however much the acid and 
the earths were dephlogiflicated before the folution, the 
' acid always became highly phlogilhcatcd in the pro- 
Ccfs. 

“ In order to examine whether this phlogiflon was 
furnifiied by the earths, fomc dephlogiflicated nitrous 
acid was dillillcd frour minium till no more air or acid 
came over. More of the fame acid was added to the 
minium as foon as it was cold, and the diftilh- 
tion repeated, which produced the fame appear- 
ances of red fume* and dtplilogiflicaced air. This 
operation was repeated a third time on the fame mi- 
nium, without any fenfible variation in the pheno- 
mena. The proccfs fliould have been ili!l farther re- 
peated, but the retort Luke about the end of the third 


difiillation; the quantify of minium ufed was tio grains, 
and the quantity of nitrous acid added each time was 
240 grains, of fuch ftrength that it could diifolve half 
its weight of mercury by means of heat. It appears 
from this experiment, that unlefs minium be fuppofed 
principally to confifl of plilogifton, the fource of the 
phlogillon thus obtained, was cither the nitrous acid 
itfelf, or the water with which it was diluted ; or elfe 
that it came through the retort with the light ; for the 
retort was in this cafe red hot before auy air was pro- 
duced. Vet this latter couclufioii does nit appear very 
fatibfaclory, when it is confidctcd, that in the proccfs 
wherein the earth made ufc of was inaguefia, the retort 
was not red hot, or very obfcurcly fo, in any pail of 
the proccfs, and by no means luminous when the yel- 
low and red fumes firft made their appearance.’* 

To thefe experiments, however, the Antiphlogillians 
will no doubt reply, that there was no phlogiSon in 
the cafe, and that the nitrous acid was only dccornpo- 
fed ; and indeed the decifive experiment here would be, 
the entire difilpation of a quantity of earth into feme 
kind of air, as may Ik* done with charcoal ; but to do 
thii in the way of dillillation mull be attended with in- 
credible labour, though, as finally deciding this pouit, 
it feems to be well worth purfuing. 

A pretty ilrong proof of the identity of metallic 
calces with charcoal, is their convcrfion into it in 
the manner already related. Experiments, however,, 
are yet wanting on the fubjefl; though it feems pro- 
bable from what Dr Priellley has already done, that 
they may thus be entirely diffipated into air as well ai 
common charcoal. 



CHARDIN (Sir John), a celebrated traveller, was- 
born at Patis in 1643. ilis father, who was a jewel- 
ler, had him educated in the Protcflant religion; after 
which he travelled into Pctfia and India. He traded 
in jewels, and died at London in 1713. The account 
he wrote of his travels is much c (teemed. 

Cl I A RENTON, the name of two towns of France, 
the one upon the Marmaudc in the Bourbonnois ; the 
other in the iflc of France, near the confluence of the 
Marne with the Seine. 


CHARES the Lydian, a celebrated (latuary, was 
the difciplc of Lyfippus ; and made the famous ColofTus 
of the fun in the city of Rhodes. Flourifhcd 288yeai3 
before Chrifl. 

CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of powder and 
ball wherewith a gun is loaded for execution. 

The rules for charging large pieces in war are. That 
the piece he firlt cleaned or fcourtd withinfide : that 
the proper quantity of powder be next driven in and 
rammed down ; cate, however, being taken, that the 
powder, in ramming, be not bruifed, becaufe that 
weakens its rffcft: tliat a little quantity of paper, hay, 
lint, or the like, be rammed over it ; and that the ball 
or (hot be intruded. If the ball be red-hot, a tompion, 
or tTencher of green wood, is to be driven in before 
it. The common allowance for a charge of powder of 
a piece of ordnance, is half the weight of the ball. In 
the Rritiih Navy, the allowance for 32 pcuuders is but 
feven-Gxtccruhs of the weight of the bullet. But a /V*~ 
late author is of opinion, that if the powder in alt (hip • /*,',»/ /*r 
cannon whatever was reduced to onc-third weight 
the ball, or even lefs, it would be of confidcrable ad- 
vantage, not only by laving ammunition, but bj keep- ’ * 
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ing tK« guns cooler and quieter, anJ at »he fame time 
Chariot nwwe cftedually injuring the teflcll of the enemy, 
i With the prelent allowance of powder the guns arc 

heated, and their tackle and furniture drained ; and 
this only to render the bullets lrfs efficacious : for a 
bullet which can but juA pafs through a piece of lim- 
ber, and lofc* almoll all its motion thereby, has a much 
better chance of rending and fra&uring it, thau if it 
pafies through with a much greater velocity.' 

Charge, in heraldry, is applied to the figures re- 
prefented on the efcutchcon, by which the bearers are 
didinguilhed from oue another ; and it is to be obfer- 
, ved, that too many charges are not fo honourable as 
fewer. 

C march of Lead, denotes a quantity of 36 pigs. Sec 
Pic. 

To Cmarcf. in the military hnguage, is to attack the 
enemy either w ith horfc or foot. 

Charge, in law, denotes the inftrudions given to 
the grand jury, W'ith refpett to the articles of their in- 
quiry, by the judge who prefides on the bench. 

Charge, in law, all'o fignifies a thing done that 
bindeth him who doth it ; and difeharge is the re- 
moval of that charge. Lands may be charged in 
various ways ; as, by grant of rent out of it* by sta- 
tutes, judgments, conditions, warranties, See. 

Charge of horning, in Scots law. Sec Horkikg. 

Cmargf to enter Heir, in Scots law, a writing paf- 
•fing under the fignet, obtained at the inttance of a cre- 
ditor, either againft the heir of his debtor, for fixing 
upon him the debt as reprefenting the debtor, which 
is called a general charge: or, againd the debtor him- 
felf, or his heir, for the purpafe of welting him in the 
right of any beiitable fubjeft to which he has made 
up no title, in order the creditor may attach that lub- 
je£t for payment of his dcfct,*in the fame manner as if 
bis debtor or hts heir were legally veiled in it by fer- 
vicc or otherwife. This Lit kind is called a jpccuxl 
charge. 

Charge, or rather Overcharge, in painting, is an 
•exaggerated reprefentation of any perfon ; wherein the 
likrncfs is prclerved, but at the fame time ridiculed. 

Few painters have the geniua nectflary to fuccccd in 
•thefe charges : the method is, to frle£t and heighten 
fomething already amiis in the face, whether by way 
of defedl, or redundancy : thus v.f. if Nature have gi- 
.vcn a man a nofe a little larger than ordinary, the 
painter falls in with her, and makes the nofe extrava. 
gantly long : or if the nofe be naturally too ihort, in 
*he painting it will be a mere dump ; and thus of the 
other parts. 

CHARGED, in heraldry, a fhield carrying fomc im- 
prefs or figure, is Paid to be charged therewith j fo alio, 
when one bearing, or charge, has another figure added 
upon it, it is properly faid to be charged. 

Charged, in electrical experiments, is when a vial, 
pane of glafs or other cle&ric iubllanee, propcily coat- 
ed on both iides, hai a quantity of electricity commu- 
nicated to it; in which calc the one fide is always elec- 
trified pofiiively, and the other negatively. 

CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a feat behind, 
with a llool before. See Coach. 

The chariots of the ancients, chiefly ufed in war, 
were called by the icveral names big*, trig*. Sec. ac- 
cording to the number of borfes applied to draw them 
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Every chariot carried two men, who were probably Can*, 
the warrior and the charioteer ; and we read of feve- “* - 1 
ral men of note and valour employed in driving the 
chariot. When the warriors came to encounter in 
clofe fight, they alighted out of the chariot, and fought 
on foot; but when they were weary, which often hap- 
pened by rcafon of their armour, they retired int# 
their chariot, and thence annoyed their enemies 
w'ith darts and milfive weapons. Thefe chariots were 
made fo llrong, that they tailed for feveral generations. 

Bcfidcs this fort, we find frequent mention of the 
eurruj falcaii, or thofc chariots armed with hooks, or 
feythes, with which whole ranks of foldier* were cut 
off together, if they had not the art of avoiding the 
danger; thefe were not only ufed by the Perfians, SyH» 
ans, Egyptians, (sV. but we find them among the art* 
cient Britons; and notwithfianding the imperfeA date 
of feme of the mod ncceffary arts among that nation 
before theinvaiinn of the Romans, it is certain that they 
had war-chariots in great abundance. By the Greek and 
Roman hidorianc, thefe chariots arc dclcribed by the 
fix following names ; *v*. Bcnna, Pctoritum, Curru* 
or Carrus, Covinus, EiTcdum.and Rbeda. The bcnna 
feems to have been a chariot defigned rather for travel- 
ling than war. It contained two perfons, who were 
called combmnonsj, from their fittir\g together in the 
fume machine. The pctoritum feems to have been a 
larger kind of chariot than the bcnna ; and is thought 
to have derived its name from the British woid pJ- 
« var, fignifying J'tur ; this kind of cariage having four 
wheels. The carru* or cunus was the common cart 
or waggon. This kiud of chariot was ufed by the an- 
cient Britbns, in times of peace, for the purpofei of 
agriculture and merchandise ; and, in time oi war, for 
carrying their baggage, and wives and children, who 
commonly followed the armies of all the Celtic nations. 

The covin us was a war-chariot, and a very terrible 
indrument of dcftiudion ; being armed with Iharp 
feythes and hooks for cutting and tearing all who were 
fo unhappy as to come within its reach. This kind of 
chariot was made very flight, and had few or no mca 
in it bcfidcs the charioteer ; being defigned to drive 
with great force aud rapidity, and to do execution 
chiefly with its hooks and feythes. The effedum and 
rheda were alfo war-chariots, probably of a large fuc, 
and ltronger made than the covinus, defigned for con- 
taining a charioteer for driving it, and one or two 
warrior* for fighting. The far greateft number of 
the Britilh war-chariots feem to have been of this kind. 

Thete chariots, as alteady obferved, were to be found 
in great numbers among the Britons ; iufomuch that 
Ca-Ur relate* that Caflibclanus, after difinifling all hia 
other forces, retained no fewer than 40C0 of thefe 
war-chariots about his perfon. The fame author re- 
lates, that, by continual experience, they had at lad 
arrived at furjj perfection in the management of their 
chariots, that 14 in the mod deep and difficult places 
they could ftup their horfesopon full Urctch, turn them 
which way they pleafed, run along the pule, relt on 
the harut-i-*, and throw themfclvet back into their cha- 
riots, with incredible dexterity." 

Chariots, in the heathen mythology, were fome- 
times confccratcd to the fur. ; and the feripture ob- 
ferves, that Joliah burnt thofe which had been offered 
to the fun by the king’s predeceffurs. This fupcrlii- 
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tioufl cuftom was an imitation of the heathens, arid 
principally of the Perfians, who had horfes aud cha- 
riots confccratcd to honour of the l'un. Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius, fpeak of white cha- 
riots crowned, wi.ich were coofecrated to the fun, 
among the Pcifians, which in their ceremonies were 
drawn by white horfes confccratcd to the fame luminary. 

Tnumphj! Chjiliot, was one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Roman celebration of a victory. 

The Roman triumphal chariot was generally made 
of ivory, round like a tower, or rather of a cylindri- 
cal figure ; it was fometime'i gilt at the top, and or- 
namented with crowns ; and to represent a victory 
more naturally, they ufed to ftain it with blood. It 
was ufually drawn by four white horfes ; but often- 
times by lions, elephants, tygers, bear*, leopards, 
dog 5 , See. 

CHARISIA, in die heathen theology, a wake, or 
flight- fefltval, iniliiutcd in honour of the graces. It 
continued the whole night, moll of which time waa 
fpent in dancing ; after which, cakes made of yellow 
flour mixed with honey, and other fweet meats, were 
diftribuicd among the afiiitanls.— Chaiifia is all’o fome- 
times ufed to fignify the fwcctmcats ufed on fuch oc- 
casions. 

CHARI3IUS, in the heathen theology, a furnamc 
given to Jupiter. The word is derived from .***'■» 
gratia, “ grace'* or “ favour ;** he being the God by 
whofe influence men obtain the favour and affection of 
one another. On which account the Greeks ufed at 
their meals to make a libation of a cup to Jupiter 
Chariliuj. 

CHARISTIA, a feftival of the ancient Romani, 
celebrated in the month of February, wherein the re- 
lations by blood and marriage met, in order to preferve 
a good corrcfpondence i and that if there happened 
to be any difference among them, it might be the 
more eafily accommodated, by the good humour and 
mirth of the entertainment. Ov'uL Fuji. i. 617. 

CHARISTICARY, commendatory, or donatory, 
a peril m to whom is given the enjoyment of the reve- 
nues of a monaftery, hofpital, or benefice. 

The charifticarics among the Greeks, were a kind 
of donatories, or commendatories, who enjoyed all 
the revenues of hofpiuls and monailcrits, without gi- 
ving an account thereof to any pcrlon. — The original 
of this abufc is referred to the Iconoclaft*, particu- 
larly Conftaptiuc Copronymus, the avowed enemy 
of the monies, whofe monaftcriea he gave away to 
ftrangers. In after times, the empcrois and patriarchs 
gave many to people of quality, not by way of gift, to 
reap any temporal advantage from them ; but to re- 
pair, beautify, and patronize them. At length avarice 
crept in, and thwf.* in good condition were given away, 
efpccially fuch as were rich ; and at lad they were all 
given away, rich and poof, thole of men and of wo- 
peen, and that to laymen and married men. 

CHARITY, among divines, one of the three gTand 
theological virtues, confiding in the love of God and 
of our neighbour, or the habit and difpoiition of 
loving God with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourfetves. 

Chakity is alfo ufed for the cited of a moral vir- 
tue, which con lifts in fupplying the neccflkicn of o- 
thers, whether with money . .cun lei, afli:lai;ct,orthc Hie. 


As pecuniary relief it generally the moft efficacious, 
and at the fame time that from which we are moll apt 
to excufe ourfclvcs, this branch of the duty merits par- 
ticular ill uft ration ; and a better cannot be offered than 
what is contained in the following extracts (if wc may 
be permitted to make them) from the elegant Moral 
Svjhm of Archdescon Paley . 

Whether pity be an inltind or a habit, it is in fad 
a property of our nature, which God appointed : and 
the final caufc for which it was appointed, is to afford 
to the miferable, in the compaflio?> of their fellow 
creatures, a remedy for thofc inequalities and diftreffes 
which God forefaw that many mull be expofed to, un- 
der every general rule for the dilltiburion of' property.- 

Thc Chxillian feripture* are more copious and e im- 
plicit upon this duty than almoil any other. The de- 
feription which Chrift hath left us of the proceedings 
of the lafl day, c ftabhfhes the obligation of bounty be- 
yond controverfy. “ When the Son of man (hall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
lhall he fit upon the throne of his glory, and before 
lain dull be gathered all uations ; and he lhall feparate 
them one from another. Then lhall the king fay un- 
to them on bu right hand, Come ye bleflVd of my fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : For I was an hungered, and 
yc gave me meat ; I was thirfty, and yc gave me 
drink ; 1 was a ftraugcr, and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; 1 was lick, aud ye vilited me ; I 
was in prifon, and ye came unto me. And inafinuch 
as ye have done it to one of the leaf! of theft my bre- 
thien, yc have done it unto me.'* It is not uecefTaty 
to underftai.d this paflugc as a literal account of what 
will actually jpafs on that day. Suppofi ng it only a 
fccnical defenption of the rules and principles by 
which the Supreme Arbiter of our deftiny will regu- 
late his dccifions, it conveys the fame lrffou to ua ; it 
equally demonft rates of how great value and import- 
ance thefe duties in the fight of God are, and what 
ft re Is will be laid upon them. The apoftles alfo de- 
feribe this Virtue as propitiating the divine favour in 
au eminent degree. Arid thcle recommendations have- 
produced their fffcft. It does not appear that, before 
the times of Chriftianlty, au inflitnary, hofpital, or 
public chancy of any kind, exiftrd in the world;, 
whereas molt countries in Chritlcndom have long a- 
bounded with thefe inftitutions. To which may be 
added, that a fpirit of private liberal'ty feems to flou- 
rilh arr idft the decay of many other virtues : not to 
meution the ic(fal pruvifion for the pour, which ob- 
tains in this country, and which was unknown arid 
unthought of by the molt polished nations of anti- 
quity. 

Si Paul adds upon the fubje & an excellent direction ; 
and which ib practicable by all who have any thing to 
ive. •* Upon the firft day of the week (or any other 
ated time) let every one of you lay by in ftore, as 
God hath profpered him.” By which the apoftle may 
be underftood to recommend what is the very thing 
wanting with mnft men, the being cbaritalU upon a plan; 
that is, from a deliberate companion of our fortunes 
with the rcafonablc expences ar.d expeditions of our 
families, to compute what we can fparc, and to lay by, 
fo much for charitable purpofes, in fornc mode or other. 
The itodc will be a coD&dcraiion afterwards. 

The 
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e ntity. Tlie which Chrirtiantiy produced upon Come 

' of in convert!* wag fuch a* might be looked for from 
a divine religion coming with full force and miraculous 
evidence upon the confciences of mankind. It over- 
whelmed all worldly con fid crat ions in the expectation 
of a more im|»oriant exigence. “ And the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
foul j neither faid any of them that aught of the 
things* which he pofTcited* was big own ; but they had 
all things in common. — Neither wag there any among 
them that lacked f for as many ai were poflVflbr* of 
lands or houfe? fold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were fold, and laid them down at the a- 
poftles* lect ; and diitribution was made unto every 
man, according as he had need/* Acts iv. 32* 

Ncvtrtheltfs, this community of goods, however it 
nianifcilcd the fuicere zeal of the primitive Chriilians, 
is no precedent for our imitation. It was confined to 
the church at Jcrufalcm ; continued not long there; 
was never enjoined upon ar.y (Aft* v, 4.) ; and, al- 
though it might fuit with the particular circumdancea 
of a (mail and felrft fociety, is altogether impracticable 
in a large and mixed community. 

The conduct of the apoilles upon the occafton de- 
ferves to be noticed. Their followers laid down their 
fortune* at their fert : but fo far were they from ta- 
king advantage of this unlimited confidence to enrich 
thcmfclvcc or eftablifil their authority, that they fnon 
after got rid of this bufinefs as inconfiilent with the 
main object of their milfion, and transferred the cufto- 
dy and management of the public fund to deacons, 
elected to that office by the people at large. (Acts vi.) 

There arc three kinds of charity, our author obfeivts, 
which prefer a claim to attention. 

1. The firft, and apparently one of the heft, is to 
give dated and confiderablc form, by way of penfiun 
or annuity to individuals or families, with whofe beha- 
viour and diilrcfs wc ourfclvcs arc acquainted. In 
fpcakiug of cooliderable Turns, it is meant only, that 
five pounds, or any other fum, given at once, or di- 
vided amongft five or fewer families, will do mure good 
than the lame fum diftributrd amongll a greater num- 
ber in (hilling* or half crowns ; and that, bcviufe it it 
more likely to be p opcrly applied by tht perfons who 
receive it. A poor fellow, who can find no better ufe 
for a (hilling than to dunk his bentfa&oi’a health* and 
puithafc half an hour’s recreation for himfclf, would 
hardly break, into a guinea for any fuch purpofc, or be 
fo improvident as not to lay it by for an uccafion of 
importance, for his rent, las clothing, fuel, or flock of 
winter’s provifien. It is a ftill greater recoir m nida- 
tion of this kind of charity, that penJiuns and annui- 
ties, which arc paid regularly, and can be rxptdcd at 
the time, are the only way by which we can prevent 
one pail of a poor man's (uttering*, the dread of 
want. 

2. But as this kind of charity fuppnfcs that proper 
objects of fuch expetifive benefactions fall within cur 
private knowledge and ohfci ration, which docs not 
happen to all, a fecoml method of doing good, which 
ii in every one’s power who has the money to fpare, 
is by fublcription to public charities. Public chanties 
admit of this argument in their favour, that your mo- 
ney goes fiuther towards attaining the end for which 
it i* given, than it can do by any private and feparate 
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beneficence. A guinea, for example, contributed to ChshT. 
an infirmary, becomes the means of providing one pa- w 
tie at, at lead, with a pHyiician, turgeon, apothccaiy ; 
with medicine, diet, lodging, and fui table attendance ; 
which h> not the tenth part of what the fame afiifiaucc, 
if it could be procured at all, would cod to a Tick per- 
Ton or family iu any other fituation. 

3. The lad, and, compared with the former, the 
lowed exertion of benevolence, is in the relief of beg- 
gars. Ncvcrthelcft, the indiscriminate rejection of all 
who implore our alms in this way, is by no means ap- 
proved. Some may perifil by fuch a condudb Men are 
fometimes overtaken by didrefs, for which all other re- 
lief would come too late. Bcfides which, refolutions 
of this kind compel us to ofTcr fuch violence to our 
humanity, as may go near, in a little while, to futto- 
catc the principle itfclf ; which is a very ferious con- 
^deration. A good man, if he do not furrender him- 
felf to his feelings without nferve, will at lead lend an 
ear to importunities which come accompanied with 
outward attcflations of di lire lb ; and after a patient 
hearing of the complaint, will diredt himfclf by the 
circuinllances and credibility of the account that he 
receives. 

There arc other fpecies of charity well contrived to 
make the money expended go far ; fuch as keeping 
down the price of _ fuel or provifion in cafe of a mono- 
poly or temporary fcarcity, by purchafiog the articles 
at the bcfl market, and iclailing them at prime coft, 
or at a fmall lofs ; or the adding a bounty to a parti- 
cular fpecics of labour, when the price is accidentally 
deprefled. 

The proprietors of large efiates have it in their 
power to facilitate the maintenance, and thereby en- 
courage the edabii fh merit of families (which is one of 
the noblcft purpofci to which the rich ar.d great can 
convert their endeavours), by building cottages, fplit- 
ting farms, ercdling manufactures, cultivating walks, 
embanking the Tea, draining marfhes, and other expe- 
dients, which the fituation of each c(late points out. 

If the profits of thefe undertakings do not repay the 
expener, let the authors of them place the difference 
to the account of charity. It is true of ahnoft all 
fuch projects, that the public is a gamer by them, 
whatever the owner be. And wdiere the loU can be 
fpared, this confideration is (ufllcicnt. 

It is become a queilion of fome importance, TJnder 
what circumflanccs works of charity ought to be done 
in private, and when they may be made public with- 
out detracting from the merit of the action ; if indeed 
they ever may tin Author of our religion having de- 
livered a rule upon this fubj-Cl, wlnc.'i leems to enjoin* 
tiniverfal fccrccy. “ When thou dor ft aims, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doth ; that 
thy alms may br in feerct, and thy Father which fi-eth 
in fee ret, himfclf Thai! reward thee openly.” (Matth. 
vi.,3* 4.) Fiom the preamble 10 this prohibition, it 
is plain, that our Saviour’s foie delign was to f ibid 
ofliirtation, and all publishing of good work* which pro- 
ceeds from that motive. “ Take hted that ye do not 
your aim-* before men, to k? fxn of thorn ; ctherwtfe ye 
have 1.0 reward of your Father, which is in beaten: 
therefore, •.hen thou docfl thine alms, do not found a 
trumpet before th as the by pocrites do, in the fv- 
Mgoguta and in the ftrccts, that thy tvtj h*%t glory of 
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P arity, men. Verily I fay unto thcc, they have their reward,” 
y. 2. There are motive* for the doing our alms in 
public befide thofc of oftentation ; with which there- 
foie our Saviour** rule has no concern : fuch as to tef- 
tify our approbation of fome particular fpeciea of cha- 
rity, and to recommend it to others ; to take off the 
prejudice which the want, or, which is the fame thing, 
the fupprcfSot), of our name in the lift of contributors, 
might excite againft the charity or againft ourfelves. 
And, fo long as thefc motives arc free from any mix- 
ture of vanity, they arc in no danger of invading our 
Saviour's prohibition : they rather feem to comply with 
another direction which he has left us : 44 Let your 
l»ght fo ftiinc before men, that they may fee your good 
works, and glorify your father which is in heaven.” 
If it be oeceflary to propofc a prccifc ditlin&ion upon 
the fubjedt, there can be none better than the follow- 
ing : When our bounty is beyond our fortune or fta- 
tion, that is, when it is more than could be expe&cd 
from us, our charity ihould be private, if privacy be 
practicable ; when it is not more than might be ex- 
pected, it may be public: for we cannot hope to in- 
fluence others to the imitation of extraordinary gene- 
tofity, and therefore want, in the former cafe, the on- 
ly iuftiftable reafon for making it public. 

The pretences by which men excufc themfclvea from 
giving to the poor, are various ; as, 

1. “ That they have nothing to fpare i. e. no- 
thing, for which they have not force other ufe 5 no- 
thing, which their plan of cxpcnce, together with the 
laving* they have refolved to lay by, will not exhauft : 
never reflecting whether it be in their power, or that 
it is their duty, to retrench their cxpenccs, and con- 
tract their plan, 14 that they may have to give to them 
that need or rather that this ought to have been 
part of their plan originally. 

2. ** That they have families of their own, and 
that charity begins at home.” A father is no doubt 
bound to adjuft his ceconomy with a view to the reafon- 
able demands of his family upon his fortune ; and un- 
til a fufficiency for thefe is acquired, or in due time 
probably will be acquired (for in human affairs pro- 
bability is enough), he ia juftifled in declining expen/iw 
liberality ; for to take from thofe who want, in order 
to give to thofe who want, adds nothing to the (lock 
of public happinefs. Thus far, thercfoie, and no far- 
ther, the plea in queflion is an excufc for parftmony, 
and an anfwer to thofe who folicit our bounty. 

3. 41 That charity does not confift in giving money, 

but in benevolence, philanthropy, love to all mankind, 
goodnefs of heart,” Hear St James. 44 If a 

brother or After be naked, and deftitutc of daily food, 
and one of you fay unto them, depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and Ailed, notwithstanding ye give than not thofe 
things which are needful to the body, w hat doth it profit?” 
(James ii. 15, 16.) 

4. 11 That giving to the poor is not mentioned in 
St Paul’s defeription of charity, in the 13th chap- 
ter of bis Aril cpiltle to the Corinthians.” This is 
not a defeription of charity, but of good nature ; and 
it is not ntccflary that every duty be mentioned in 
every place. 

5. 44 That they pay the poor-rates.” They might 
as well allege that they pay their debts 1 for the poor 
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have the fame right to that portion of a man's property, Charity, 
which the laws allign them, that the man hiinfclf has "" “"v— “■ 
to the remainder. 

6. 44 That they employ many poor perfons 

for their own fake, not the poor’s — otherwife it is a 
good plea. 

7. 44 That the poor do not fufFer fo much as wc 
imagine ; that education and habit have reconciled 
them to the evils of their condition, and make them 
cafy under it.” Habit can never teconcile human na- 
ture to the extremities of cold, hunger, and third, 
any more than it can reconcile the hand to the touch 
of a red-hot iron : befides, the queftion is not, how 
unhappy any one is, but how much more happy we 
can make him. 

8. 14 That thefc people, give them what you will, 
will never thank you, or think of you for it.” In the 
Arft place, this is not true : in the fecond place, it was 
not for the fake oftheirthanks that you relieved them. 

9. 44 That we are fo liable to lie impufed upon.” 

If a due enquiry be made, our motive and merit is the 
fame : beAdc that, the diitrefs is generally real, what- 
ever has been the caufc of it. 

10. 44 That they Ihould apply to their parishes. ” 

This is not always practicable : to which we may add, 
that there are many requifues to a comfortable fub- 
Aftcncc, which pariftt- relief docs not always fupply ; 
and that there are fome who would fuffer almost as 
much from receiving parifh-relief as by the want of 
it : and laftly, that there arc many modes of charity, 
to which this anfwer does net relate at all. 

tl. 44 That giving money encourages idlenefs and 
vagrancy.” This is true only of injudicious and in- 
diferiminate gencioAty. 

12. 44 That wc have too many objects of charity at 
home to beftow any thing upon ftrangers ; or that 
there are other charities which arc more ufeful, or 
ftand in greater need.” The value of this cxcufe de- 
pends entirely upon the faff, whether we a&ually re- 
lieve thofe neighbouring objefts, and contribute to 
thofe other charities. 

BeAdc all thefe cxcufes, pride, or prudery, or deli- 
cacy, or love of cafe, keep one half of the world out of 
the way of obferving what the other half fuffer. 

CHAkirr Schools , are fchooU erected and maintained 
in various pariihea by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants, for teaching poor children to read, 
write, and other ncceflary parts of education. See 
School. 

Brothers of Chakitt, a fort of religious hofpitallers, 
founded about the year 1297, Ancc denominated Bil- 
lethu. They took the third order of St France, and. 
the fcapulary, making three ufual vows, but without 
begging. 

Brothers of Chakitt aMb denote an order of liofpt- 
tallers ftill fubiifting in Romifh countries, whole buA- 
nefs is to attend the Ack poor, and mmiiler to them 
both fpiritual and temporal fuccour. 

They arc all laymen, except a few priclls, for admi- 
niftenug the f«tcramc<its to the Ack in their hofpitals. 

The brothers of charity ufually cultivate botany, phar- 
macy, furgery, and chemiftry, which they piaiiifc with 
fuccefe. 

They were Arft founded at Granada, by St John de 
V y Dicu ; 
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Chanty phm . and a fecond eftabliftiraent was made at Madrid 
Ch!ri*- *° the V w * 553 ; theo-derwis confirmed by Gre- 
p'.wu gory XIII. in 1572: Gregory XIV. forbad them to 
— — v— — take holy orders; but by leave of Paul V. in 1609, a 
few of the brothers might be admitted to orders. In 
1619 they were exempted from the jurifdicf ion of the 
bilhop. Thofc of Spain are feparated from the reft ; 
and they, as well as the brothers of France, Germany, 
Poland, and Italy, have their diftinA generals, who re* 
fide at Rome. They were foil introduced into France 
by Mary of Medici* in 1601, and have (ince built a 
fine hofpital in the Fauxbourg St Germain. 

Cha- nr cf St Mppolitus, a religious congregation 
founded aboit the end of the 14th century, by one 
Bernardin Alvarez, a Mexican, in honour of St Hip- 
pohtus the martyr, patron of the city of Mexico ; and 
approved by Pope Giegory XIII. 

CtiAkttr of our I*ady % in church-hiftory, a religi- 
ous order in France, which, though charity was the 
principal motive of their union, grew in length of time 
ib disorderly a:xi irregular, that their order dwindled, 
and at la.it became extinct. 

There is ftill at Paris a religious order of women, 
Called rtu/u hof pit alien cf the chanty of our lady . The 
ivligious of this hofpital are by vow obliged to admi- 
niftcr to the neceflitks of the poor and the fick, but 
thofe only women. 

CHARLATAN, er Charletan, fignifies an em- 
piric or quack, who ret a Is his medicines on a public 
iiage, and dnm-s people about him with his buffoone- 
ries, feats of activity, See. The word, according to 
Cakpine, comes from the Italian cerctano ; of Centum^ 
a town near Spolttto in Italy, where thefe impoftors 
are faid to have firft rifen. Menage derives it from 
ciarltituno , and that from ctrcuhiiontu , of circulator , a 
quack. 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles I. king of France 
by fucceffion, and emperor of the weft by con quell in 
8co, (which laid the foundation of the dynally of the 
weftern Franks, who ruled the empire 472 years till 
the time of Radolphus Aufpurgcnlis, the founder of 
the houfe of Auftria). Charlemagne was as illuftriovs 
in the cabinet as in the field ; ami, though lie could 
not write his name, was the patron of men of letters, 
the reftorcr of learning, and a wife legiflator: Ik- want- 
ed only the virtue of humanity to render him the nioft 
accomplifhcd of men ; but when we read of his be- 
heading 4500 Saxons, folrly for their loyalty to their 
prince, in oppofing his conqucfts, we cannot think he 
merits the extravagant encomiums bellowed on him 
by fome hiftorians. lie died in 814, in the 74th year 
of his age, and 47th of his reign. 

France had nine fovercigns of this name, of whom 
Charles V. merited the title of the i wifc > (crowned in 
1364, died m 1380) : and Charles VIII. fignafized 
himfelf in the field by rapid victories in Italy ; crown- 
td 1483, died in 1498 The reft do not deferve 
particular mention in this place. See ( Hifiory of) 
France. 

C'HARLEMONT, a town of the province of Na- 
mur in the Auftrinn Netherlands about 18 miles foutk 
of Namur. E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lai. 50. 10. 

Chaklemont is alfo the name of a town of Ire- 
land, Iltuatcd on the river Black water, ia the county 


of Armagh, and province of IJlfter, about fix miles Cha'Wry, 
fouth-eaft of Dungannon. W. Long. 6. 50. N. Lat. ^ 

50. 16. ' “ J 

CHARLEROY, a ftrong town in the province of 
Namur, in the Auftrian Netherlands, fitu3ted on the 
river Sambre, about 19 miles weft of Namur. E. Long. 

4. 20. N. Lat. $0. 30. 

. CHARLES Martel, a renowned conqueror in 
the early annals of France. He depofed and rcllorcd 
Chilperic king of France ; and had the entire govern- 
ment of the kingdom, once with the title of Mayor of 
the paLuc t and afterwards as dale of France ; but he 
would not accept the crown. He died, regretted, in 
741. 

Cf/AKLKt le Grej , emperor cf the weft in 881, king 
of Italy and Suabia, memorable for his reverie of for- 
tune ; being dethroned at a diet held near Menu, by 
the French, the Italians, and the Germans, in 887 : 
after which he was obliged to fubiift on the bounty of 
the archbiftiop of Mentz. He died iti 888. 

Charles V. (emperor and king of Spain), was fon 
of Philip I. archduke of Auftria, and of Jane queen of 
Caftilc. He was born at Ghent, February 24. 1500, 
and fucceedcd to the crown of Spain in 1517. Two 
years afterwards he was chofcn emperor at Franefort 
after tiic death of Maximilian his grandfather. He 
was a great warrior and politician : and his ambition 
was not fativficd with the raaoy kingdoms and pro- 
vinces he poffeffed*; for he isfuppofed, with reafou, to 
have afpired at univcrfal empire. He is (aid to have 
fought 60 battles, in molt of which he was victorious. 

He took the king of France (Francis 1 .) prifoncr, and 
fold him his liberty on very hard terms : yet after- 
wards when the people of Ghent revolted, he aOccd 
leave to paf* through his dominions ; and though the 
generous king thus had him in his power, and bad an 
opportunity of revenging his ill-treatment, yet he re- 
ceived aDd attended him with all pomp and magni- 
ficence. He fackcd Rome, and took the Pbpe pri- 
foner ; and the cruelties which his army cxcrcifed 
there are faid to have exceeded thofc of the northern 
barbarians. Yet the pious emperor went into mourn- 
ing on account of this conqucft : forbad tiic ringing 
of bells; commanded proceffions to be made, and prayers 
to be offered up for the deliverance of the Pope his 
prifoner ; yet did not inflift the lea ft puniftuneot 00 
thofe who treated the holy father and the holy fee 
with fuch inhumanity. He is accufed by fome Romifta 
writers of favouring the Lutheran principles, which 
he might ealily have extirpated. But the truth is, he 
found his account in the divifions which that fed oc« 
cafioned ; and he for ever made his advantage of them, 
fometimes againft the Pope, fbmetimes againft France, 
and at other times againft the empire it (elf. He was 
a great traveller, and made 50 different journeys into 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Flanders, France, England*, 
and Africa. Though he had been fuccefsful in manr 
unjuft enterprizes, yet hislaft attempt on Metz, which 
he befieged with an army of 100,000 men, was very 
juft and very unfuccrisfuL 

Vexed at the reverie of fortune which fitemed to 
attend his latter days, and oppreffed by ficknefs, which* 
unfitted him any longer from Holding the reins of go- 
vernment with ftcadinefs, or to guide them with ad- 
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dre ft, he refigned his dominions to his brother Ferdt- 
’ nand and his foil Philip ; and retreated to the mona- 
fiery of St Juft us near Placentia in Eftramadura. 

When Charles entered this retreat, he formed fuch 
a plan of life for himfclf as would have fuited a pri- 
vate gentleman of moderate fortune. His table was 
neat, but plain \ his domeilics few j his intercourfc 
with them familiar; ail the cumberfome and ceremo- 
nious forms of attendance on his perfon were entirely 
aholilhed, as deftruftive of that focial cafe and tran- 
quillity which he courted in order to footh the remain- 
der of his days. As the mildnefs of the climate, toge- 
ther with his delivcrcnce from the burdens and cares 
of government, procured him at firft a confiderablc 
remiflion from the acute pains of the gout, with which 
he had been long tormented, he enjoyed perhaps more 
complete fatisfaftion in this humble folitude than all 
his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
thoughts and projects which had fo long engrofted and 
difquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far 
from taking any part in the political tranfaftions of 
the princes of Europe, he reftrained his curiofity even 
from an inquiry concerning them ; and he feemed to 
▼iew the bufy feene which he had abandoned with 
all the contempt and indifference anting from his 
thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the 
pleating refleftion of having difeutangled himfclf from 
Sts cares. 

Other tunufements, and other objects, now occupied 
him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his gai- 
den with his own hand ; fometimes he rode out to 
the neighbouring wood on a little horfe, the only one 
that he kept, attended by a Angle fervant on foot. 
When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
which often happened, and deprived him of thefe more 
aftive recreations, he cither admitted a few gentlemen 
who refided near the monaftcry to vifit him, and en- 
tertained them familiarly at his tabic ; or he employed 
himfclf in ftudying mechanical principles, and in form- 
ing curious works of meebanifm, of which lie had al- 
ways been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarly turned. With this view he had enga- 
ged Turriano, one of the moll ingenious artift* of that 
age, to accompany him in his retreat. He laboured 
together with him in framing models of the moft ufe- 
ful machines, as well as in making experiments with 
regard to their refpeftivc powers ; and il was not fel- 
dotn that the ideas of the monarch afiiftcd or perfefted 
the inventions of the artifl. He relieved his mind at 
intervals with (lighter and more fantaftic works of mc- 
chanifm, in falhioning puppets, which, by the ftrufturc 
of internal fpiings, mimicked the gefturesand uftions 
cf men, to the no fmall aftonifhmcnt of the ignorant 
monks, who, beholding movements which they could 
not comprehend, fometimes diftrufted their own fenfes, 
and fometimes fufpefted Charles and Turriano of be- 
ing in compact with imrifible powers. He was parti- 
cularly curious with regard to the emi ft ruction of clicks 
and Matches; and having found, after repeated trials, 
that he could not bring any two of them to go exactly 
alike, he reflected, it is laid, with a mixture of fur- 
wife as well as regret on bis own folly, in having be- 
llowed fo much time and labour in the more vain at- 
tempt of bringing mankind to a prccifc uniformity of 
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fentiment concerning the intricate and myftenoas doc* 
trines of religion. 

Hut in what manner foever Charics difpofed of .the 
reft of his time, he conftantly referved a conAderable 
portion of it for religious cxercifca. He regularly at- 
tended divine fcrvice in the chapel of the monaftcry 
every morning and evening ; lie took great pleafurc 
in reading books of devotion, particularly the works 
ot St Auguftine and St Bernard ; and couverfed much 
with his confcffor, and the prior of the monaftcry, 
on pious fubjefts. Thus did Charles pafs the firft: 
year of his retreat in a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly difengaged from the affairs of this pre- 
sent life, and Handing on the confines of a future 
world, cither in innocent amufements which foothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exeef- 
five application to bufinefs ; or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed ncccflhry in preparing for another 
(late. 

But, about fix months before his death, the gout, 
after a longer iutermilfion than ufual, returned with 
a proportional incrcafc of violence. His fhattered con- 
ftitution had not llrength enough remaining to with- 
ftand fuch a (hock. It enfeebled his mind as much as 
his body ; and fiom this period wc hardly difeern any 
traces of that found and mafeulinc understanding \v hi eh 
diilinguifhcd Charles among his cotcmporarie. An 
illiberal and timid fuperftition depreffed hisfpirit. He 
had no rclifh for amufements of any kind. He endea- 
voured to conform, in hi* manner of living, to all the 
rigour of monadic auftrrity. He defired no other 
fociety than that of monks, and was alinoit continu- 
ally employed in chantiug with them the hymn* of the 
nullah As an expiation for his fins, he gave himfclf 
the difciplinc in Iccrct with fuch feverity, that the 
whip of cords which he employed as the inftrument 
of his punifhment, was found, alter his deccafe, tin- 
ged with his blood. Nor was he fatisiied with thefe 
acts of mortification, which, however icvere, were 
not unexampled. The timorous and diilruftful folict- 
tude which always accompanies fuperftition, (UU con- 
tinued to dilquiet him, and depreciating all that he 
had done, prompted him to aim at fomething extraor- 
dinary, at fome new and Angular act of piety, that 
would difplay his zeal, and merit the favour of hea- 
ven. The aft on which he fixed was as wild and 
uncommon as any that fuperftition ever fuggefted to 
a difordcred fancy. He rcfolvcd to celebrate his own 
obfequics before his death. He ordered his tomb to 
be erefted in the chapel of the monatlery. His do- 
meftics marched thither in funeral proceffion, with 
black tapers in their hands. He himfclf followed in 
his fhroud. He was laid in his coffin with much fo- 
lemnity. The Service for the dead was chanted ; and 
Charles joined in the prayer* which were offered up 
for the reft of his foul, mingled his tears with thofc 
which his attendants (bed, as if they had been cele- 
brating a real funeral. The ceremony clofed with 
fpriukKftg holy water on the coffin in the ufual form, 
and, all the affltants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were fhut. Then Chalks role out of the coffin, aud 
withdrew to his apartment, full ot thofe awful fenti- 
ments which fuch a Angular fulcmnity was calculated 
to rofpire. But cither the fatiguing length of the cc- 
Y y 2 remony. 
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CfcarUr?. remony, or the imprelCon which this image of death 
v left on his mind, affc&cd him fo much, that next day 
he was feized with a fever. His feeble frame could 
not long refill its violence ; and he expired on the 
2 id of September, after a life of 58 years fix months 
and 21 days. 

Charles I. ) Kings of Britain. See Britain, 
Charles II. > ^49,-254. 

Charles XII. king of Sweden, was bom in i<**2. 
By his father’s will, the adiwiniftration was lodged in 
the hands of the queen-dowager Eleonora with live 
feuatoni, till the young prince was 18 : but lie was 
declared major at 1 5, by the Hates convened at Stock- 
holm. The beginning of his adininiilrution railed no 
favourable ideas of him, as he was thought both by 
Swedes and foreigners to be a perfon of mean capaci- 
ty. But the difficulties that gathered round him, foon 
afforded hint an opportunity to difplay his real charac- 
ter. Three powerful princes, Frederic king of Den- 
mark, Augullus king of Poland and eletlor of Saxony, 
and Peter the Great czar of Mufeovy, prefuming on 
his youth, cor.fpircd his ruin almoll at the fame in- 
ftant. Their meafurcs alarming the council, they 
were for diverting the ilorm by negotiations ; but 
Charles, with a grave refutation that altoniffied them, 
faid, ** I am re lolvcd never to enter upon an unjuil 
44 war, nor to put an end to a jutl one but by the 
“ dedrudion of my enemies. My refolution is fix- 
•* cd : I will attack the lirll who (hall declare againll 
44 me ; and when I have conquered him, l may hope 
44 to ftrike a terror into the rcll.” The old counci- 
lors teemed his orders with admiration ; and were 
iUll more furprifed when they faw him on a hidden 
renounce all the enjoyments of a court, reduce his 
table to the utmoft frugality, drefs like a common fol- 
dier, and, full of the ideas of Alexander and Cxfar, 
propofc thofe two conquerors for his models in every 
thing but their vices. The king of Denmark begun 
by ravaging the territories of the duke of Holilein. 
Upon this Charles carried the war into the heart of 
Denmark ; and made fuch a progrefs, that the king 
of Denmark thought it bed to accept of peace, which 
was concluded in 1700. He next rcfolved to ad- 
vance agataft the king of Poland, who had blocked up 
Riga. He had no fooncr given orders for his troops 
to go into winter-quarters, than lie received advice 
that Narva, where count Horne was governor, was 
bcfieged by an army of 100,000 Mufeovito, This 
made him alter his meafurcs, and move toward the 
Czar ; and at Narva he gained a furpiiitag victory, 
which cod him not above 2000 men killed and wound- 
ed. The Mufeovites were forced to retire from the 
provinces they had invaded. He purfued his con- 
quers, till he penetrated as far as where the diet of 
Poland was fitting ; when he made tbem declare the 
throne of Poland vacant, and ekflt Staniflaus their 
king : then making himfclf mailer of Saxony, he ob- 
liged Auguftiir. hitnfelf to renounce the crown of Po- 
land, and acknowledge btaniflaus by a letter of con- 
gratulation on his acctflion. AU Europe was furpri- 
fed with >the expeditious finishing of this great negotia- 
tion, hut more at the difitilcitfttdncf* of the k ug of 
Sweden, who fatisfied himfclf with the bare reputa- 
tion of this vidory, without demanding an inch of 
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ground for enlarging his dominions. After thus re* CWa 
ducing the king of Denmark to peace, placing a new — «““■ 
king on the throne of Poland, having humbled the 
emperor of Germany, and protected the Lutheran 
religion, Charles prepared to penetrate into Mufeovy 
in order to dethrone the Czar. He Quickly obliged 
the Mufeovites to abandon Poland, purfued them into 
their own country, and won feveral battles over them. 

The Czar, difpofed to peace, ventured to make fome 
propofab ; Charles only anfweted, “ I will treat with 
“ the Czar at Mofeow.” When this haughty anfwcr 
was brought to Peter, he faid, 44 My brother C hark 4 
14 Hill affect* to add the Alexander, but l flatter my- 
44 ft If lie will not in ine find a Darius.” The event 
jollified him : for the Mufeovites, already beaten into 
difeipline, and under a prince of fuch talents as Peter, 
entirely deilroycd the Swedifh army at the memo- 
rable battle of Puhowa, July 8. 1709; 00 which de- 
ceive day, Charles loll the fruits of nine years labour, 
and of almoll 100 battles! The king, with a fmall 
troop, purfued by the Mufeovites, palled the Boiif- 
thenes to Oczakow in the Turkilh territories : and 
from thence, through defert countries, arrived at Ben- 
der ; where the Sultan, when informed of his arrival, 
fent otders for accommodating him in the bell man- 
ner, and appointed him a guard. Near Bender diaries 
built a houlc, and intrenched himfclf; and had with 
him 1800 men, who were all clothed and fed, with 
their horfes, at the expence of the Grand Signior. 

Here he formed a delign of turning the Ottoman 
arms upon his enemies ; and is faid to have had a pro- 
mife from the Vizir of being fent into Mufeovy with 
200,000 men. While he remained here, he tnlenfiblv 
acquired a talle for books : he read the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine, with the works of Dcfprtaux, 
whofe fatires he relilhed, but did not much admire his 
other works. When he read that paffage in which 
the author reprefents Alexander as a fool and a mad- 
man, he tore out the leaf. He would fome times play 
at chefs : but when he recovered of his wounds, he re- 
newed his fatigues in cxcrciflng his men ; he tired 
tlitcc horfes a day ; and thofe who courted his favour 
were all day in their boots. To difpofc the Ottoman 
Porte to this war, he detached about 800 Poles and 
Cofaque* of his retinue, with orders to pafs the 
Nciitcr, that runs by Bender, and to obferve what 
paired on the frontiers of Poland. The Mufeovite 
troops, difperfed in thofe quarters, fell immediately 
upon this little company, and purfued them even to 
the territories of the Grand Signior. This was what 
the king expecled. His mi miters at the Porte ex- 
cited the Turks to vengeance ; but the Czar's money 
removed all difficulties, and Charles found himfclf in 
a manner prifoncr among the Tartars. He imagined 
the Sidtan was ignorant of the intrigues of his Gn*nd 
Vizir. Poniatolky undertook to make lus complaints 
to the Grand Signior. The fultan, in anfwer, fome 
days after, lent Charles five Arabian horfes, one of 
which was covered with a faddlc and holding of great 
riches ; with an obliging letter, but conceived in fuch 
general terms, as gave reafori to fnfpeft that the mi- 
nifler had done nothing without the fultan 's confcnt ; 

Charles therefore refuted them. Poniatolky had the 
courage to form a delign of deputing the Grand Vizir; 
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CH&r’t!*. who accordingly was deprived of his dignity and ftrcngth and importance, which is reckoned to hi the 
wealth, and bauiftied. The feal of the empire was key of that kingdom, he was killed by a /hot from the 




given to Num&n Cuproughly: who perfuaded his ma- 
iler, that the law forbid him to invade the Czar, who 
had done him no injury } but to foccoitr the king of 
Sweden as aa unfortunate prince in his dominions. 
He fent his majefiy 800 puiics, every one of which 
amounted to 500 crowns, and advil'cd him to return 
peaceably to his own dominions. Charles leje&cd 
this advice, threatening to hang up the bafhaws, and 
(have the beards of any Janifarics who brought him 
fuch^neHages ; and font word that he (hould depend 
upon the Grand Signior’a promife, and hoped to re- 
enter Poland as a conqueror with an army of Turks. 
After various intrigues at the Porte, an order was 
Cent to attack this htad of iron, as he was called, and 
to take him eitlier alive or dead. He (food a ficge in 
his houfc, with forty domcftics, againft the Turkiih 
army | kill*/ no lefe than 20 Janifarics with his own 
hand ; and performed prodigies of valour on a very 
unncceflary and unwarrantable occasion. But the houfc 
being fet on fire, ami himfelf wounded, he was at 
laft taken prifoner, and fent to Adrianople ; where 
the Grand Signiur gave him audience, and promifed 
to make good all the damages he had fuftained. At 


enemy, as lias been generally believed ; though it has 
been alfo reported that he fell by the treachery of one 
of his own officers, who had been bribed for that pur- 
pofe. 

Tins prince experienced the extremes of profperity 
and of adverftty, without being foftened by the one, 
or difturbed for a moment at the other} but was a mam 
rather extraordinary than great, and fitter to be ad- 
mired than imitated. lie was honoured by the Turks 
for his rigid abftinencc from wine, and his regularity 
in attending public devotion. 

As to his perfon, he was tall and of a noble mien r 
had a fine open forehead, large blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
fair complexion, an handfomc nofc, but little beard,, 
and a laugh not agreeable. His manners were hsrfii 
and aullerc, not to lay favage : and as to religion, he 
was indifferent towards all, though exterioufly a Lu- 
theran, and a ftrong believer 111 predeftination. A 
few anecdotes will uluftratc h>s charader. No dan- 
gers, however great, made the leaft imprdfion upon 
Him. When a horfc or two were killed uuder him at 
the battle of Narva in 1 700, be leaped nimbly upon 
frefh ones, faying, “ thefe people find me cxcrcue.*' 


laft, after a flay of above five years, he left Tuikey ; One day, when he was dictating letters to a fecrctaty, 
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and, having difguifed himfelf, traverfed Wallachuta, 
Tranfylvasua, Hungary, and Germany, attended on- 
ly by one perfon: and in 16 days riding, during which 
time he never went to bed, came to Stralfund at mid- 
night! November 21. 1714- His boots were cut from 
his fwoUen legs, and be was put to bed ; where when 
he had dept fomc hours, the firft thing he did was to 
review bis troops, and examine the ftatc of the forti- 
fications. He fent out orders that very day, to re- 
new the war with more vigour than ever. But af- 
fairs were now much changed : Auguftus had recover- 
ed the throne of Poland ; Sweden had loft many of its 
provinces, and was without money, trade, credit, or 
troops. The kings of Denmark and Prufiia feized the 
ifland of Rugen ; and befieged him in Stralfund, 
which furrendered } but Charles efcaped to Carelfcroon. 
When his country was threatened with invafion by 
fo many princes, he, to the furprife of all Europe, 
matched into Norway with 20,000 men. A very 
few Danes might have flopped the Swcdi/h army ; 
but fuch a quick invafion they could not fore fee. Eu- 
rope was yet more at a lofs to find the Czar fo quiet, 
and not making a defeent upon Sweden, as he had 
before agreed with his allies. This ina&iosv was the 
eonfequentc of one of the greateft defigus, and at the 


a bomb fell through the roof into the next t*>om of 
the houfc, where they were fitting. The fccrctary,. 
terrified left the houfe (hould come down upon them* 
let his pen drop out of his hand : “ What is the nut- 
ter,’* (ays the king calmly. The fecrctary could only 
reply, “ Ah, Sir, the bomb.** “ The bomb (fays the 
king)! what has the bomb to do with what 1 am dic- 
tating to you? Go on.** 

He preferved more humanity than Is ufually found 
among conquerors. Once, in the middle of an a&iun, 
finding a young Swcdilh officer wounded and unable 
to march, he obliged the officer to take his horfc, and 
continued to command his infantry on foot. The 
princefs Lubomirfki, who was very much in the interdt 
and good graces of Auguftus, falling by accident iuto 
the hands of one of his officers, lie ordered her to be 
fet at liberty \ faying, 44 that he did not make war 
with women.?* One day, near Lcipfic, a pcafant threw 
himfelf at his feet, with a complaint againft a grena- 
dier, that he had robbed him of certain eatables pro- 
vided for himfelf and his family. M Is it true (faid 
Charles ftcrtdy), that you have robbed this man?** 
The foldicr replied, 44 Sir, I have not done near fo 
much harm- to tin’s man aa your raajcfty lias done to 
his mafter ; for you have taken from Auguftus a king- 


fame time the moft difficult of any that were ever form- dom, whereas I have only taken from tins poor fcoun- 
cd by the imagination of man. In (hurt, a feheme was drcl a dinner.** Charles made the pcafant amends, 
fet on foot for a reconciliation with the Czar ; for re- and pardoned the foldicr for his fimuiefs: 44 However, 
placing StaniOaus on the throne of Poland*, and (cuing my friend (Lys he to him), you will do- well to reeni- 
James the fecund** fun upon that of England, befide led, that if I took a kingdom from Auguftus, I did 
rettoring the duke of Holftcia to bis dominions, not take it for myfclf.” • 

Charles was picafed with thefe grand ideas, though Though* Charles lived harddy himfelf, a foldicr did 
without building much upon them, and gave his mi- not fear to remonftratc to him againft fomc bread* 
nil ter leave to ad at large. In the mean time, Charles which was very black and mouldy, and which yet was 
was going to make a fecund attempt upon Norway in the only provifum the troops had. Charles called for 
1718; and he flattered himfelf with being matter of a piece of it, and calmly cat it up } faying, •* that it 
that kingdom in fix months: but while he was exa- indeed not good, but that it might be eaten/*' 

mining the works at Fredericftiall, a place of great From the danger he was in in Poland, when’ he beat 
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C2 ar!e» 1 the Saxon troops in 1701, a comedy was exhibited at the men are well made, and the women handfome ; 


Charlo ’ Maricnburg, where the combat was reprefented to the 
v.. 'di fad vantage of the Swedes. “ Oh, (fays Charles, 

hearing of it), I am far from envying them in this 
pie. if ure. Let them beat me upon the theatres as long 
as they will, provided I do but beat them in the field.’* 
He wrote fame obfervations on war, and on his own 
campaigns from 17CO to *709; but the MS. was loft 
at the unfortunate battle of Pultowa. 

CHARLESVcapk, a promontory of Virginia, in 
Nonli A men r a, form'ng tin* northern head- land of 
the ftrait that enters the bay of Cheafepeak. 

CNJkiKi's-Fort, a fortrefs in the county of Cork, 
and provine.* of Munfter, iu Ireland, fituated at the 
mouth of Kinfalc liarbour. W. Long. 8. 20. and N, 
Lat. 51.21. 

CH/iKim^-To-Tvn, or Clwriglown, the capital of 
South Carolina, in North America, limited on a pr- 
ninfula formed by Afhley and Cooper rivers, the for- 
mer of which is navigable for Chips twenty milej above 
the town. \V. Long. 79. o. and N. Lat. 32. 30. 

CHAKLKt's-lYoitti in aftronomy, feven liars in the 
conftellation called urfa wuijor or the Great Bear 
CHARLETON, an ifland at the bottom of Hud- 
fon's-bay, in North America, fubject to Great Britain. 
W. Long. 80. o. and N. Lat. 52. 30. 

Charleton (Walter), a learned Englilh phyftcian 
bom in 1619, was phyftcian in ordinary to Charles I. 
and Charles II. oue of the tiril members of the royal 
fociety, and prefident of the college of phyficiuns. He 
wrote on various fubjeAs; but at laft his narrow cir- 
cumltances obliged him to retire to the ifland wf Jer- 
fey, were he died in 1 707. 

CHARLOCK, the Englilh name of the Rapha- 
nus; it is a very troublrfome weed among corn, be- 
ing more frequent than almoft any other. There are 
two principal kinds of it; the one with a yellow flower, 
the other with a white. Some fields are particularly 
fubjeft to be over-run with it, efpccially thofe which 
have been manured with cow-dung alone, that being a 
manure very favourable to the growth of it. The 
farmers in fomc places arc fo fenfiblc of this, that they 
always mix horfe-dung with their cow-dung, when 
they ufc it for amble land. When barley, as is often 
the cafe, is inf died with this weed to fuch a degree as 
to endanger the crop, it is a very good method to 
mow down the charlock in May, when it is in flower, 
cutting it fo low as juft to take off the tops of the 
leaves of barley with it: by this means the barley will 
get up above the weed ; and people have got four 
quarters of grain from an acre of fuch land as would 
have fcarcc yielded any thing without this expedient. 
Where any land is particularly fubjcCt to this weed, 
the beft method is to fow it with gmfs-feed, and make 
a pailurc of it ; for then the plant will not be trouble - 
fomc, it never growing where there is a coat of grafs 
Upon the ground. 

Queen CHAR LOTT F/s Island, an ifland in the 
South Sea, tirft difeovered by captain Wallis in the 
Dolphin, in 1767, who took poflclfion of it in the 
flame of King George III. Here i» good water, and 
plenty of cocoa-nuts, palm-nuts, and feurvy-grafs. The 
inhabitants arc of a middle ftature, and dark com- 
pletion, with long hair hanging over their Ihoulder*; 


their cloathing is a kind of coarfe cloth, or matting, 
which they fallen about their middle. 

Queen l*HAkioTTk' $ Jjhruls, a duller of South-fca 
iflands difeovered in 1767 by captain Carteret. He 
counted feven, and there were fuppofed to be mauv 
more. The inhabitants of thefe illand* are deferibed 
as extremely nimble and vigorous, and almofl as well 
qualilied to live in the water as upon land : they are 
very warlike; and, on a quarrel with fome of captain 
Carteret’s people, they attacked them with gTcat re- 
solution ; mortally wounded the mailer and three of 
the Tailors ; were not at all intimidated by the fire- 
arms ; and at Lall, notwithftanding the averiion of 
captain Carteret to Ihcd blood, he was obliged to fc- 
curc the watering places by tiring grape-fhot into the 
woods, which deft roved many of the inhabitant*. 
Thefe iflands lie in S. Lat. 1 1 . E. Long. 164°. They 
are fuppolcd to be the Santa Cruz of M.»ndaaa, who 
died there in 1595. 

CHARM, a term derived from the Latin carmen, a 
“ verfc;** and ufed to denote a magic power, or Tpell, 
by which, with the afGllancc of the devil, forcerera 
and witches were fuppofed to do wonderful things, 
far furpafling the power of nature. 

CHARNEL, or Charnel-house, a kind of por- 
tico or gallery, ufually in or near a church-yard, over 
which were anciently laid the bones of the dead, after 
the fldh was wholly continued. Charncl-boufes are 
now ufually adjoining to the church. 

CHARON, in fabulous hiftory, the fon of Erebus 
and Nox, whofe office was to ferry the fouls of the 
deceafcd over the waters of Acheron, for which each 
foul was to pay a piece of money. For this reafoa 
the Pagans had a cuflom of putting a piece of money 
into the mouth of the dead, in order that they might 
have fomething to pay Charon for tlieir puffage. 

CH A ROND AS, a celebrated legiflator of the Thn- 
rians, and a native of Catanea in Sicily, Aourilhcd 441$ 
before Chrift. He forbad any perfon’s appearing 
armed in the public aflcmblies of the nation; but oue 
day going thither in haile, without thinking of his 
fwurd, he was tio fooner made to obferve his miltakc 
than he ran it through his body. 

CHAROST, a town of France, in Beny, with the 
title of a duchy. It is feated on the river Anion, 
E. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 46. 56. 

CHAROUX, a town of France, in the Bourbon- 
noil., feated on an cmiuence, near the river Sioulic. It 
has two parilhcs, which are in different diocefes. 
E. Long. 3. 15. N. I -at. 46. 10. 

CHAKPENTIER (Francis), dean of the French 
academy, was born in 1620. His early capacity in- 
clined his friends to educate him for the bar : but he 
was much more delighted with the iludy of language* 
and antiquity than of the law ; and preferred repofc 
to tumult. M. Colbert made ufe of him in eftabliih- 
ing his new academy of medal* and inlcriptions ; and 
no perfon of that learned fociety contributed more 
than himfclf toward that noble fcrics of medals which 
were ilruck on the cuntidcmblc events that diiiinguilh- 
cd the reign of Louis XIV. He publifhed levcral 
works, which were all well received; and died in 
I “02. 

CHARR, 
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Charr CHARR, in ichthyology. See Sai-mo. 

H ^ CHARRON (Peter), t'mrauthor of a book intit’cd 
__ * r * Of Wtfdom , which gained him gn at reputation, was 
* born at Paris in the year 1541. After being advocate 
in the parliament of Paris for five or fix years, he ap- 
plied lumfclf to divinity; and beca:;c fo great a 
readier, that the bifhops of feveral diocefc* offered 
im dir higheft dignities in their gft. lie died at 
Pari*, fuddenly in the ftrtet, November 16. 1603. 

CHART, or Sea-chart, an hydrographical map, 
or a projection of lome part of the earth’s fupcrficies 
«« piano, for the life of navigators. 

Charts differ very considerably from geographical 
or land-maps, which are of no ufe in navigation. Nor 
arc fea-chartt all of the fame kind, fomc being what 
we call plane-charts, others inercator-chaxts, and others 
globular charts. 

Plant Cha it, is a reprefentation of fomc part of 
the faperikics of the terraqueous globe, in which the 
meridians arc fuppoftd parallel to each other, the 
parallels of latitude at equal di dances, and confcqncut- 
ly the degrees of latitude and longitude every where 
equal to tach other. Sec Plane Chart. 

Mercator* t Chart, is that where the meridians are 
ftraight lines parallel to each other, and cquidiftant ; 
the parallels are alfo ft might lines, and parallel to 
each other : but the diftance between them increafcs 
from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the rario 
of the fecani of the latitude to tiic radius. Sec Navi- 
gation. 

Globular Chart , a meridional projection* wherein 
the diftance of tl»e eye from the plane of the meridian, 
upon which the projection is made, is fuppofed to he 
equal to the fine of the angle 45 \ This projection 
comes the neareft of a ! l to the nature of the globe, bc- 
caufc the meridians therein arc placed at equal def- 
iances ; the parallels alfo arc nearly cquidiftant, and 
eonfequcntly the feveral parts of tke earth have their 
ptop<r proportion of magnitude, diftance, and fitua- 
tion, nearly the fame as on the globe iliclf. See Glo* 
bvlar ProjeSicn. 

Hydrographic Charts, fheets of Urge paper, where- 
on feveral parts of the land and fca are dclcribed, 
with their refpeftive coafts, harbour*, founds, flats, 
rocks, fhclvct, Cards, &c. together with the longitude 
and Latitude of each place, aod the points of the com- 
pafs. See Mercator’s Chart . 

Stenographic Charts, particular deferiptions of the 
fpots, appearances, and maculae of the moon. See As- 
tronomy, u Q 6$. and 140. 

Topographic Charts, draughts of fomc final! parts 
•f the earth only, or of fome particular places, with- 
out regard to its relative fituatioo, as London, York, 
Icc. 

CHARTA, or Carta, primarily fignifics a fort of 
paper made of the plant papyrus or bihlus. See Fa- 
rsa, and Charter. 

Charta Emporttica, in pharmacy*, Sc. a kind of pa- 
per made very foft and porous, ufed to filter withal. 
Sec Filtration, fitc. 

Charta is alfo ufed in our ancient ctiftoms for a 
charter, or deed in writing. See Charter. 

Magna Charta, the great charter of the liber- 
ties of Britain, and the bails of our lairs and privi- 
lege*. 


This charter may be foid to derive its origin from Charts, 
king Edward the Confeffbr, who granted feveral pri- 
vfleget to the church and ftate by charter: thefe liber- 
ties and privileges were alfo granted and confirmed by 
king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter now loft ; 
but which was confirmed or rc-cnaftcd by king Hen- 
ry II. and kin j John. Henry III. the fuccHTor of this 
laft prince, after having caufcd 12 men make inquiry 
into the liberties of England in the reign of Henry 1. 
granted a new charter ; which was the fame as the pre • 
lent magna charta. This he feveral times confirmed, 
and as often broke; till, in the 37th year of his reign, 
he went to Wcftminftcr-hall, and there, in prcfcnce of 
tire nobility and bifhops, who held lighted candles in 
their hands, magna charta was read, the king all the 
time holding his hand to his breaft, and at lull folemn- 
ly f wearing faithfully and inviolably to obferve all the 
things therein contained. See. Then the bilhops cx- 
tinguifthng the candles, and throwing them on the 
ground, they all cried out, “ Thus let him be extin- 
gui fried, aud flink in hell, who violates this charter. 4 * 

It is obferved, that, not witbftaa ding the folemnity of 
this confirmation, king Henry, the very next year* 
again invaded the rights of his people, till the baront 
entered into a war again ll him ; when, after various 
fucceii, he confirmed this charter, and the charter of 
the foreft, in the $2d year of his reign. 

This charter confirmed many liberties of the church* 
aod redreffed many grievances incident to feudal te- 
nures, of no fmall moment at the ‘time; tho* now, un- 
lefs confidcred attentively and with this retrofpeft, they 
feem but of trifling concern. But, bcHdcs thefe feo- 
dal pro vi lions, care was alfo taken therein to protrft 
the fubjeet againft other oppreflions, then frequently 
arifing from unreafunable amercements, from illegal 
diftrefles or other proccfs for debts or fervices due to 
the crown, and from the tyrannical abufe of the pre- 
rogative of jpurveyancc and pre-emption. It fixed the 
forfeiture or lands for felony in the fame manner as it 
ft ill remains ; prohibited for the future the grants of 
exclufive fifheries ; and the erection of new bridges fo 
as to opprefs the neigh bourhood. With refpeft to 
private rights, it eftabliihcd the teftamentary power 
of the fubjc& over part of his perfbnal rftate, the reft 
being diftributed among his wife and children 5 it laid 
down the law of dower, as it hath continued ever 
fince; and prohibited the appeals of women, unlcfs after 
the death of their hu (bands. In matters of public po- 
lice and national concern, it enjoined an uniformity of 
weights and raeafurcs ; gave new encouragements to 
commerce, by the protection of merclumt-flrangcrs ; 
and forbad the alienation of lands in moitmain. With 
regard to llur adminiftration of juftice : belidcs prohi- 
biting all denials or delays of it, it fixed the court of 
common -picas at Weftminfter, that the fuitors might 
no longer be haraffed with following the king's per- 
fon in all his progrcGes ; and at the fame time brought 
tin: trial of ifliies home to the very doors of the free- 
holders, by dirc&ing alhzcs to be taken in the proper 
counties, and cftablifhing annual circuits: it alfo cor- 
rected fome abuies then incident to the trials by wager 
of law and of battle ; directed die regular award- 
ing of inqueits for life or member ; prohibited the 
king’s inferior minifters from holding pleas of the 
crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby many 
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fyt'irrr, forfeitures might othcrwifc have nnjilftly accrued to 
^>irtv Cr " the exchequer { and reguLted the time and place of 

ij holding the inferior tr.bunal* of jufticc, the county- 

court, IhcriflPs tom, and court -Icet. It confirmed and 
tllablifhed the liberties of the city of London, and all 
other cities, boroughs, towns and ports of the king- 
dom. And lallly (which alone would have merited 
the title that it bears, of the great darter), it protec- 
ted every individual of the nation 111 the free enjoyment 
of his life, his liberty, and his property, unlefs de- 
clared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or 
the law of the land. 

This excellent charter, fo equitable, and beneficial 
to the fubjcdl, is the moll ancient written law in the 
kingdom. By the 25th Edward I. it is ordained, that 
k fhall be taken 33 the common law; and by the 43d 
Edward III. all ftatutes made againfl it are declared 
to be void. 

CHARTER, in law, a written inftrument, or evi- 
dence of things a&cd between one perfon and ano- 
ther. The word charter comes from the Latin charta , 
anciently ufed for a public and authentic a< 5 fc, a dona- 
tion, cuntrael, or the like ; from the Greek %*pr* e , 
“ thick paper" or “ palleboard,” whereon public afls 
were wont to be written. Britton divides charters into 
tliofe of the king, and thofc of private perfons. i. 
Charters of |jic king, are thofc whereby the king paf- 
fcth any grant to any perfon or body politic, as a char- 
ter of exemption of privilege, &c. ; charter nf pardon , 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence 
committed againft the king's crown and dignity; char- 
ter nf the foref , wherein ihc laws of the foreft arc 
comprifed, fuch as the charter of Canutu.s, See. 2* 
Charters of private perfons, are deeds and inllniments 
for the conveyance of lands. See. And the purchafer 
of lands (hall have all the charters, deeds, and evi- 
dences, as incident to the fame, and for the mainte- 
nance of his title. 

CHJKTft-Gon’frnmrntj in America. See Colony. 

CHAKTFK’Land, fuch land as a perfon holds by char- 
ter ; that is, by evidence in writing, othcrwifc called 
freehold. 

CHARTERPARTY, in commerce, denotes the 
inflmmcnt of freightage, or articles of agreement for 
the hire of a veffel. See Freight, &c. 

The charterparty is to be in writing; and to be fign- 
cd both by the proprietor or the mailer of the Ihip, 
and the merchant who freights it. It is to contain the 
name and the burden of the veffel ; the names of the 
inatlcr and the freighter; the price or rate of freight ; 
and the time of loading and unloading ; and the other 
conditions agreed on. It is properly a deed, or poli- 
cy, whereby the mailer or proprietor of the veffel 
engage* to furnilh immediately a tight found veffel, 
well equipped, caulked, and flopped, provided with an- 
chors, I ails, cordage, and all other furniture to make 
the voyage required, as equipage, hands, victuals, and 
other munitions; in confideration of a certain fum to 
be paid by the merchant for the freight. Lallly, the 
Ihip with all it* furniture, and the cargo, arc rcfpec- 
tivelv fubjefled to the conditions of the charterparty. 
The charterparty differs from a till of lading, in that 
the firfl is for the entire freight, or lading, and that 
both for going and returning ; whereas the latter is oo- 
N° C'O. 


ly for a part of the freight, or at moft only for the Ch$rtr}.pf 
voyage one way. k* 

The prefent Boyer fays, the word comes from - 
hence, that per medium charta incidehatur, et ft: fehat J 
charta part/ta ; becauie, in the time when notaries 
were lefs common, there was only one inilrument made 
for both parties: this they cut in two, and gave each 
his portion; joining them together at their return, 
to know if each had doneliis part. This he obferves 
to have fern praCtiicd in his time ; agreeable to the 
method of the Romans, who, in their ftipulations, ufed 
to break a ftaff, each party retaining a moiety thereof 
as a mark. 

CHARTOHPYLAX, the name of an officer of 
the church of Conilantinople, who attends at the door 
of the rails when the facrament is adminiftcred, ai d 
gives notice to the prieft* to come to the holy table. He 
reprefent* the patriarch upon the bench, tries all eede- 
fiaflical caufrs, keeps all the marriage regifters, affifts 
at the confecration of bilhops, and prefents the bifficp 
elect at the fulemnity, and likewife all other fubordioate 
clergy. This office refcmblcs in fome fhape that of the 
tibliotbecariiu at Rome. 

CHARTRES, a large city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, fituated on the river Eure, in 
E. Long. 1. 32. N. Lau 48. 47. It is a bilhop*# 
fee. 

CHARTREUSE, or Chartreusb-crand, a ce- 
lebrated monaftery, the capital of all the convents of 
the Carthufian monks, fituated on a flccp rock in the 
middle of a large foreft of fir-trcca, about feven miles 
north-call of Grenoble, in the province of Daupbinc 
in France : E. Long. 5. 5. N. Lat. 45. 20. See Car- 
thusians. 

From this mother-convent, all the others of the fame 
order take their name; among which was thcChartrcufe 
of London, corruptly called the charterhoufe, now. 
converted into an hofpital, and endowed with a revenue 
of 600 1. per ann. 

Here are maintained 80 decayed gentlemen, not 
under 50 years of age : alfo 40 boys are educated and 
fitted either for the univerfity or trades. Thofc fent 
to the univerfity, have an exhibition of 20b a year for 
eight years ; and have an immediate title to nine church- 
livings in the gift of the governors of the hofpital, who 
arc fjxtccn in number, all perfons of the firft diftinttion, 
and take their turns in the nomination of penfioners 
and fcholars. 

CHARTULARY, Chartularius, a title given 
to an ancient officer in the Latin chorch, who had the 
care of charters and papers relating to public affairs. 

The chartulary prefided in ecclcfiaftical judgments, in 
lieu of the pope. In the Greek church the chartulary 
was called chartophylax ; but his office was there much 
more confidcrable ; and fome even diftinguilh the char- 
tulary from the chartophylax in the Greek church. 

Sec Chartophylax. 

CHARYBD 1 S, (anc. gcog.) a whirlpool in the 
ftraits of Meffina, according to the poets; near Sicily, 
and oppofite to Scylla, a rock on the coaft of Italy. 
Thucydides makes it to be only a ftrong flux and re- 
flux in the ftrait, or a violent reciprocation of the tide, 
efpecially if the wind fetsfouth. But on diving into 
the CUarybdis, there are found vail gulpha and whirl- 
pools 
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Chafe. pools below, which produce oil the commotion on the 
v 11 fur face of the water. 

Cbtrybdis is ufcd by Horace to denote a rapacious 
proftitote. 

CHASE, or Chacb, in law, is ufed for a driving of 
cattle to or from any place ; as 10 a diilrcfi, or fort- 
let, e*. 

Chase, or Chace , is alfo a place of retreat for deer 
and wild beads; of a middle kind between a ford! 
and a park, being ufually Ids thin a foteft, and not 
poflcfTcd of fo many privileges ; but wanting, v. g, 
• See F»refl. courts of attachment, fwaiamote, and juft ice -feat •. 

Yet it is of a large extent, and (locked both with a 
greater divcrlity of wild beafts or gnme, and more 
keeperf titan a park. Crompton obferves, that a fo - 
reft cannot be in the hands of a fubjett, but it forth* 
with lofcs it name, and becomes a chafe ; in regard all 
thofe courts lofe their nature when they come into the 
hands of a fubjcA ; and that none but a king can make 
a lord chief jufticc in eyre of the foreft. See Justice 
in Eyre. 

The following hiflorv of the EngSfll chafrs is given 
j Hritijb by Mr Pennant. ** At tirft the brails of chafe had this 
Zod. i. 49. whole ifland for their range ; they knew no other li- 
mits than the ocean, nor confcITed any particular ma- 
iler. When the Saxons had eftabtiibed themfclres in 
the hcptaichy, they were rcfcrvd by each fovereiga 
for his own particular drveriton : hunting and war, in 
thofe uncivilized ages, were the only employ of the 
great ; their iftive, but uncultivated minds, bung fuf- 
ceptiblc of no plrafurcs but thofe of a violent kind, fuch 
as gave excreifc to their bcdica, and prevented the paiu 
of thinking. 

“ But as the Saxon kings only appropriated thofe 
lands to the ufe of forefts whidi were unoccupied, fo 
ico individuals received any injury : but when the ccm- 
qucil had fettled the Norman line on the throne, this 
parti, m fur the chace was carried 10 an exccfs, which 
involved every civil right in a general ruin: it fuper- 
feded the confide ration of religion even in a fupetfti- 
tious age : the villagc-ccfntnniiities, ray even tire moft 
facred edifices, were turned into one vaft waftc, to 
make room for animals, the objrAs of a lawltfs ty- 
rant’s pleafure. The new for eft in Hampthire is too 
trite an inftance to be dwelt on; fanguinary laws were 
ena&ed to preferve the game ; and in the reigns of 
W ilium Rufus, and Henry 1 . it was iefs criminal to 
dtflroy one of the human ipcctes than a benit of chafe. 
Thus it continued while the Norman line fillrd the 
throne; but when the Saxon line was relieved under 
Henry 11 . the rigour of the foreft law's was immedi- 
ately foftened. 

*• When our harons began to form a power, they 
claimed a but more limited, tra& for a diver fion 
that the Englilh were always fond of. They were 
very jealous of any encroachments on their rcfptlUw 
bounds, which were often the caufe of deadly feuds : 
fuch a one gave eanfe to the fatal day of Chevy-ehace ; 
a fa6t which, though recorded only in a ballad, may, 
from what wc know of the manners of the times, be 
founded on truth : not that it was attended with all 
the circumftances which the author of that natural hut 
heroic ooftipofition hath given it ; for, on that day, 
•cither a Percy nor a Douglas fell : here the poet 
Vol. IV. Part I. 


feemi to have claimed Ida privilege, and mixed with Chafe, 
this fray fome of the events of the battle of Oiler - 
bourne. 

“ When property became happily more divided 
by the relaxation of the feod.il tenures, thefe exten- 
five hunting-grounds became more limited j and as 
tillage and huibandry inct<afcd, I he braft* of chace 
were obliged to give way to others more ufcful to the 
community. The vail trails of land, before dedica- 
ted to hunting, were then contracted ; and, in propor- 
tion as the ufcful arts gained ground, cither loft their 
original deftination, or gave rife to the invention of 
parts. Liberty and the arts feem coeval; for when 
once the latter got footing, the former prote&ed the 
labours of the induftriuus from being ruined by the li- 
centious (portfman, or being devoured by the obje£la 
of his diverfiou : far this reafon, the fubjeft* of a dc- 
fpotic government Hill experience the inconvenien- 
ces of vaft waftes and foretts, the terrors of the 
neighbouring hufhandmeii ; while in onr well rtgu- 
latrd monarchy very few chaccs remain. The Eng- 
lifli ftdl indulge thcmfclves in the pleafurrs of hunting ; 
but confine the deer kind to parks, of which England 
boafts of more than any other kingdom in Europe. 

The laws allow every man his pleafure ; but confine 
them in fuch bounds as prevent them from being in- 
jurious to the mcanrft oF the community. Before the 
reformation, the prelates feem to have guarded fuffici- 
ently againlt this want of anuifcmeot, the fee of Nor- 
wich, in particular, being pufitfltd, about that time, of 
thirteen parks.” 

Chase, in the fea- language, is to purfue a (hip ; 
which is alfo called giving chafe. 

Stern Chjsf, is when the chafer follows the chafed 
aflern directly upon the fame point of the corapafs. 

To lie ninth a flip's fere-foot m a Chase , is to fail and 
meet with her by the neaixit ditUnoe ; and fo to croft 
her in her wav, or to come 3 crofs her fore* foot. 

A {hip is laid to have a good chafe, when fhe is fo 
built foreword on, or a-ftern, that ihe can cai rj many 
guns to fhoot foreuards or backwards ; according to 
which (he is faid to have a good fortiuard, 01 good Jlerh 
chafe. 

Cu Alt-Guns, are fuch whofc ports arc either in the 
head (and then they arc ufed in chafing of others); or 
in the flern, which are only ufcful when they arc pur- 
fued or chafed by any other fhip. 

Chau of a Gun, is the w hole bore or length of a 
piece taken wuhin*f»dc. 

H’ild-goefe Chaco, a term ufcd to exprefs a fort of 
racing on horfcback ufcd formerly, which refembled 
the flying of wild-gecfc ; thofe birds generally going 
in a train one after another, not in confufcd flocks as 
other birds do. In this fort of race the two horfe*, - 
after running twelve (core yards, had liberty, which 
horfc foever could take the leading, to ride- what 
ground the jocky plcafed, the hindtnoil horfc being 
bound to follow him within a certain diftance agreed 
on by the articles, or clfe to be whipped in by the 
tiycra and judges who rode by ; and whichever horfe 
could diftance the other, won the race. This fort of 
racing was not long in common ufc ; for it was found 
inhuman, and deflruflive to good horfes, when two 
fuch were matched together. For in this cafe neither 
Z l was 
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Chafing was able to diftance the other till they were both 
. jl. ready to fink under their riders ; and often two very 
. ‘ ^ y good borfei were both fpoiled, and the wagers forced 

to be drawn at laft. The mifehief of tin's fort of 
racing foon brought in the method now in ufe, of run- 
ning only for a certain quantity of groundi and de- 
termining tire plate or wager by the coming in lirit at 
the port. 

Cmasi#'* of GtiJ, Stiver, (ffc, Sec Enchasing. 
CHASTE-tkie* See Vitex. 

CHASTITY ; purity of the body, <>r freedom 
from obfeenity.— The Roman law j unifies homicide 
in defence of the chaftity either of oue’s fclf or rela- 
tions ; and fo alio, according to Selden, ilood the law 
in the Jewilh republic. Our law- likewife jufiifua. a 
woman for killing a man who attempts to ravifh her. 
So the hufbaiul or father may jutbify killing a man who 
attempts a rape upon his wife or daughter ; but not 
if he takes them in adultery by confcnt: for the one 
is forcible and felonious, but not the other. 

Chaflity is a virtue univerfaily celebrated. There is 
indeed no charm in the female fex that can fupply its 
place. Without it, beauty is unlovely, and rank is 
contemptible ; good breeding degenerates into wan- 
ton at fs, and wit into impudence. Out of the nume- 
rous inilanccsof eminent chaftity recorded by authois, 
the two following are iekfted on account of the leffbn 
afforded by the different modes of conduct which they 
exhibit. 

Lucre tut was a lady of great beauty and noble ex- 
traction : (lie married Collatinus, a relation of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, king of Rome. During the fiege 
of Ardca, which lafted much longer than was expected, 
the young princes pafftd their time in entertainments 
• 4iv, |.L and diversions. One day as they were at (upper •, at 
c. 56— 60 Sextus Tarquin’s the king's cldcft fon, w ith Colla- 
Di**yf \ iv |J nua> Lucretia’s hu/band, the converfaliun turned on 
$77 01 the nicnt their wives : every one gave his own the 

fhr. Liu. preference. “ What fignify fo many words?" fays 
9. Collatinus ; 44 you may in a few hours, if you plcafe, 

be convinced by your own eyes, how much my JLucre- 
tia excels the reft. We are young: let us mount our 
horfos, and go and furprife them. Nothing can bet- 
ter decide our difputc than the {late we ftiall find them 
in at a time when moil certainly they will not expect 
us.*’ They were a little wanned with wine : u Come 
on, let us go," they all cried together. They quickly 
galloped to Rome, which was about twenty miles from 
Ardca, where they find the princcffes, wives of tlie 
» young Tarquins, furrounded with company, and every 
circumftancc of the higbeft mirth and plcaiure. From 
thence they rode to Collatia, where they faw Lucretia 
in a very different fituatioo. With her maids about 
her, fhe was at work in the inner pait of her houic, 
talking on the dangers to which her huffcmd was expo- 
fed. The victory was adjudged to her unnnimoufly. 
She received her guefts with all poiTible pelitcuefs and 
civility. Lucretia’* virtue, which fhould have com- 
manded refpect, was the very tiling which kindled in 
the bread of Sextus Tarquin a ftrong and dctcftable 
pailion. Within a few days he returned to Collatia; 
and upon the plaufiblc excufe he made for his vifit, he 
was received with all the jxilitcncfs due to a near rela- 
tion, and the elded ion of a king. Watching the fit- 


ted opportunity, he declares the pailion (he had excited Qo&ry. 
at his laft vifit, and employed the moil tender intrea- 1,1 ”“v— 
ties, and all the artifices pofiiblc, to touch a woman’s 
heart ; but all to no purpofe. He then endeavoured 
to extort her compliance by the mod terrible threat- 
t ilings. It Wi s in vain, She llili pcrlilled in her re- 
futation ; nor could fhe be moved, even by the fear of 
death. Cut when the monftcr told her that he would 
full difpalch her, and then having murdered a Have, 
would lay him by her fide, after which he would fpread 
a report, that having caught them in the att of adul- 
tery, he had punilhed them as they defers cd ; this 
feemed lo fhake her rcfolution. She hclitatcd, not 
knowing which of thefe dreadful alternatives to lake, 
whether, by confcnting, to dTHioiiour the bed of her 
hufbatid, whom (he tenderly loved ; or, by refuting, to 
die under the odious character of having proftituud 
her perfon to the lull of a flavc. He faw the ftruggle 
of her foul ; and fc zing the unlucky moment, obtain- 
ed an inglorious conqueft. Thus Lucrctia’s virtue, 
which had been proof again!! the fear ofilcath, could not 
hold out againft the fear of infamy. The young prince, 
having gratified his pailion, returned home as in t iri* 
umpln On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with, 
grief and defpair, fent early in the morning to defire her 
father and her hufband to come to her, and bring with 
them each a trufly friend, alluring them there was no 
time to tafe. They came with all fpced, the one ac- 
companied with Valerius (fo famous after under the 
name of Publicola), and the other with Brutus. The 
mom.Mit fhe faw them come, fhe could not command 
her tears ; and when her huiband afkcd her if all was 
well l “ lly no meant," find Ihe, ** it canuot be well 
with a woman after flic has tart her honour. Yes, Col- 
lating, thy bed has been defiled by a ftranger : but 
my body only is polluted ; my mind is innocent, as 
my death tlia.II witnefs. Promife me only not to lufiVr 
the adulterer to go unputiift.cd : it is Sextus Tarqui- 
nius, who laft night, treacherous gueft, or rather cruel 
foe, offered me violence, and reaped a joy fatal to me; 
but, if you are men, it will be ftill more fatal to him." 

All ptomiftd to revenge her ; and, at the fame time, 
tried to comfort her with representing, ** Thai the 
mind only fins, not the body; and where tire content 
is wanting, there can be no guilt." ** What Sextus 
defervei," replies Lucretia, “ I leave you to judge ; 
but for me, though I declare myfclf innocent of the 
crime, 1 exempt not myfclf from punifluiient. No 
immodeit woman ftiall plead Lucrctia’s example to 
outlive her d ftionour." Thus faying, fhe plunged 
inlo her breail a dagger flic had concealed under her 
robe, and expired at their feet. Lucrctia’s tragical 
death lias been praiftd ami extolled by Pagan writers, 
as the bight it aud inoft noble act of heroifm. The 
gofpcl thinks not fo : it is murder, even according to 
Lucretia’s own principles, finer Ihe puuifticd with death 
an innocent perfon, at lea ft acknowledged as fuch by. 
hcrfclf. ithe was ignorant that our life is not in our own 
power, but in his difpofal from whum we receive it. 

St Auftin, who carefully examines, in hii book Dt 
Civuate Dec, what we art to think of Lucretia’s death, 
confide ni it not as a courageous action, flowing from 
a true love of chaftity, but as an infirmity of a womaa 
too fallible of worldly fame and glory ; and who, from 
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a d-ead of appearing in the eyea of men an accomplice 
of the violence She abhorred, and of a crime to which 
(he was entirely a ftrangcr, commits a real crime upon 
herfelf voluntarily and delignedly. But what cannot 
Ik.' fuffieiently admired in this Roman lady is her ab- 
horrence of adultery, which (lie feems to hold fo dc- 
iritablc as not to hear the thought* of it. In this 
fenfe, (lie is a noble example for all her lex. 

Cbhmttrti, the wife of Orti »gon, a Gaulifti prince, 
was cquatly admirable for her beauty and chaftity. 
During the war between the Romans and the Gauls, 
A. R. 563, the latter were totally defeated on Mount 
Olympus. Chiomara, among many other ladies, was 
taken prifoncr, and committed to the care of a centu- 
rion, no ltf* pnflionatc for money than women. He, 
at firft, endeavoured to gain her confcnt to his infa- 
mous ddires ; but not being able fo prevail upon her, 
and fuhvert her conftancy, he thought he might em- 
ploy force w’ith a woman whom misfortune bad reduced 
to flavery. Afterwards, to make her amends for that 
treatment, he offered to reftore her liberty ; but not 
without raofom. He agreed with her for a certain 
film, and to conceal this dciign from the other Ro- 
mans, lie permitted her to fend any of the prifoners (he 
fliould choofc to her relations, and afligned a place 
near the river where the lady lhotild be exchanged for 
gold. By accident there was one of her own (lave* a- 
inongft the prifoners. Upon him fhc fixed ; and the 
centurion foon after carried her beyond the advanced 
polls, undeT cover of a dark night. The next evening 
two of the relations of the princcfs came to the place 
appointed, whether the centurion alfo carried his cap- 
tive. When they had delivered him the Attic talent 
they had brought, which was the fum they had agreed 
on, the lady, in her own language, ordered tliofe who 
came to receive her to draw their fwords and kill the 
centurion, who was then amufing himfelf with vveigh- 
ing the gold. Then, charmed with having revenged 
the injury done her chaftitv, (he took the head of the 
officer, which (he had cut off with her own hands, and 
hiding it under her robe, went to her huiband Ortiagon, 
who had returned home after the defeat of his troops. 
As foon as (he came into his prefence, (lie threw the 
centurion** head at his feet. He was ftrangely fur- 
prifrd nt fuch a fight ; and alked her whofe head it 
was, and what had induced her to do an n& fo un- 
common to her fex ? With a face covered with a hid- 
den hlufii, and at the fame time exprelhng her fierce 
indignation, (hr declared the outrage which had been 
done her, and the revenge (he had taken for it. Du- 
ring the reft of her life, fhc ftedfuftly retained the fame 
attachment for the purity of manners which conlli- 
tutes the principal glory of the fex, and nobly fuftain- 
cd the honour of io glorious, hold, and heroic an ac- 
tion.— This lady was much more prudent than Lucrc- 
tia, in revenging her injured Itonour by the death of 
her ravilher, rather than by her own. Plutarch rc- 
k-tca this fad, in his treatife upon the virtue and great 
actions of women ; and it is from him we have the 
name of this, which is wcil worthy of being tranfmit- 
tid to poftcrity. 

The above virtue in men is termed eontinmee . See 
COHTI KCNCE. 

CHATEAU* b xi ax x, a town of France in Brit- 


tany, with an old caftlc. W. Long. 1. 20. X. I.at. 

47. 4°- 

CmTHjn-Cl.'won, a town of France in Nivemois, 
and capital of Morvant, with a coniiderablc manufacture 
of cloth. E. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47. 2. 

CmTFJV-Dampbin, a very ftrong caitlr of Piedmont 
in Italy, and in the marquifnte of Saluecs, belonging 
to the king of Satdinia. It was taken by the com- 
bined army of France and Spain in 1744, '*' a8 **• 

ftored by the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeDc. 

Cuatf .iw/a* Loir, a town of Fiance in the Maine, 
famous for fuftaining a fiegc of feven years againrt the 
Count of Mans. It is derated ou the river Loir, in 
E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 47. 40. 

CHArr.w-Dun, an ancient town of France, and ca- 
pital of the Dunots, with n caftlc and rich monaftcry \ 
feated on an eminence near the river Loir, in E. Long. 

1. 26. N. Lat. 4ft. 4. 

CtTATKAtz-Nruf, the name of fever.il towns of France, 
w*. one in Pcrche ; another in Angumois, on the 
river Charcnte, near Angoufeline ; a third in Berry, 
feated on the river Cher j and feveral other fmall 
places. 

Chathav- Pc rt!fn t a town of France, in Champagne, 
and in a diftrid called Portien, with a caftlc built on 
a rock, near the river Ainc. E. Long. 4. 23. N. 
Lat. 49. 3J. 

CHATtAV-Ren/nul, a town of France, in the Gatc- 
nois, where clothes are made for the army, and where 
there is a trade in faffron. E. Long. 2. 25;. N. Lat. 

48. o. This is alfo the name of a town of Tourame, 
in France, with the title of a marquifatc. E. Long. 

2. 41. N. Lat. 47. 22. 

Cmatxav-Rovx, a town of France, in Berry, with 
the title of a duchy. It has a cloth-inanufndure, and 
is feated in a very' Urge pleafant plain on the river 
Indre, in E. Long. t. 47. N. Lat. 46.49. 

CH.iTFAV-Tbitrrd, a tows of France, in Champagne, 
with the title of a duchy, and a handfome caftlc on an 
eminence, feated on the river Maine, in E. Long. 3. 
23. N. Lat. 49. 12. 

CHATKAV-yiUtKt a town of France, in Champagne, 
with a caftlc, and the title of a duchy ; feated on the 
river Anjou. E. Long. 2. 59. N. Lat. 48. o. 

CHATEL, or Chate, a town of Lorrain, in the 
Vofquc, feated on the river MofcUe, eight miles from 
Mirecourt. 

CHATti-AtUon, a maritime town of France, in Sain- 
tonge, five miles from Rochelle; formerly very confi- 
dcrable, but is now greatly decayed. 

CHAtti-Cbalon, a town of France, in Franchc 
Comte, remarkable for its abbey of benedictine nuns. 
E. Long. 5. 25. N. Lat. 46. 50. 

CHATELET, a town of the Netherlands, in Na- 
mur, feated on the Sombre, in the biihoprickof Liege. 
E. Long. 4. 23 . N. Lat. 50. 23. 

Chate let, the name of certain courts of juftice 
cftahSifhcd in feveral cities in France. The grand 
chatclct at Paris i* the place where the prefidia! or 
ordinary court of juftice oi the provoft of Pari* is kept ; 
confiding of a prefidial, a civil chamber, a criminal 
chamber, and a chamber of policy. The little chatclct 
is an old fort, now ferving as a prifon. 

CHATEJJLERAULT, a town of France, in Poi- 
Z 2 2 toll* 
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Chatham toy, with the tide of a duchy ; feated in a fertile and 
t pleafant country, on the river Vienne, over which there 
, 'texton . ^ a handfome hone-bridge. E. Long. o. 40. N. Eat. 
4 6 * 34 * 

CHATHAM, a town of Kent, adjoining to Ro* 
cluster, *Hd feu ted on the river Medway. It ia the 
principal ft at ion of the royal navy ; and the yards and 
magazines arc fuinifhcd with all kinds of naval ftores, 
as well as materials for building and rigging the target! 
men of war. The entrance into the river Medway 
is defended by Shcernef* and other forts; ootwith- 
ftanding which, the Dutch fleet burnt fevcral {hips of 
war here in the reign of Charles II. after the peace of 
Breda had been agreed upon. In the year • 757 . 
d.uction of the Duke ot Cumberland, fcwral addi- 
tional fortifications were begun at Chatham ; fo that 
now the ftiips arc in no danger of an iufult either by 
land or w ater. It has a church, a chapel of cafe, and 
a (hip ufed as a church fur the iailors. It has likcwifc 
about 500 hoides, molUy low, and built with brick ; 
the ftreets are narrow, and paved ; and it contaius 
about 3000 inhabitants. The principal employment of 
the labouring hands is (hip-building in the king’s yard 
and private docks. ’This town gave title of Earl to 
that great ftatefman William Pitt in the reigns of 
George II. and HE E. Long. o. 40. N. Eat. 51. 
20. 

CHATIGAN, a town of AGa, i a the kingdom of 
Bengal, on the mod eafterly braucb of the river Gan- 
gCF. It is but a poor place, though it was the Grit 
ike Povtuguefc fettled at io thefe parts, and who llill 
keep a fort of pofteftion. It has but a few cotton ina- 
r.ufadluics ; but affords the bril timber for building of 
any place about it. The inhabitants axe fo lufpicious 
of each other, that they always go armed with a 
(word, pillol, and Llundcrbuis, nut excepting the pricils. 
It is fubjeft to the Great Mogul. E. Long. 91. 10. 
N. Lat. 23. o. 

CHATILLON sub-Seine, a town of France, in 
Burgundy, divided into two by the river Seine. It 
is 32 miles from Langres, and 40 from Dijon ; and 
has iron works in its neighbourhood. E. Eoug. 4. 33. 
N. Lat. 47. 45. 

CHATRE, a town of France, in Berry, feated on 
the lives Ladrcf, 37 miles fiorn Bourgv*. it carriics 
0:1 a confideraLle trade in cattle. E. Long. 1. 55. 
N. Lat. 46. 35. 

CHATTELS, a Norman term, under which were 
anciently comprehended all moveable goods; thole im- 
moveable being termed Juf % or fa. 

Chattels, in the modern ftnfe of the word, arc 
all forts of goods, moveable or immoveable, except fuch 
as are in the natvne of freehold. 

CHATTERER, in ornithology. Sec Ahfelis. 

C II A 1 TEUTON (Thomas), a late unfortunate 
poet, whole fate and performances have excited in no 
tmall degree the public attention, as well as given rife 
»o much literary controvcrfy. He was born at Brillol*. 
Nov. 20. 1752; and educated at a vhirity-fchool on 
St Auguilin’s Back, where nothing more was taught 
than reading, writing, and accounts. At 14 years of 
age, he was articled clerk to an attorney at Drifted, with 
whom he continued abvut three years; yet, though his 
education was thus routined, he difcovercd au caily 
turn towards poetry and Englilh antiquities, and par- 


ticularly towards heraldry. How fooo he began to be Chatterer, 
an author is not known. In the Town and Country v-w 
Magazine for Match 1769, arc two letters, probably 
from him, as they arc dated from Brillol, and fubfen- 
bed with hi* ufual fignature, D. B. that is, Dunbdmus 
BriJioiicnfj. The former contains fhort extracts from 
two MSS. •* written 300 years ago by one Rowley a 
monk,’- concerning drefe in the age of Henry II. ; the 
latter, “ Ethclgar, a Saxon poem,” ia bombaft prcfc. In 
the fame magazine for May 1769, arc three communi- 
cations from Brillol, with the fame fig nature D. B. one 
of them imiiicd “ Obfervalioos upon Saxon Heraldry, 
with drawings of Saxon Achievements and in the 
fubfequent months of 1 769 and 1770, there arc fevcral 
other pieces in the lame magazine, which are un- 
doubtedly of his compoiitiou. 

In April 1770, he lelt Biiftol, difgufted with his 
profefiion, and irtcconcilcable to the line of life in 
which he was placed ; and coming to London in hopes 
of advancing his fortune by his pen, he funk at once 
from the lublimity of his views to an absolute depen- 
dence on the patronage of bookfcliers. Thing*, how- 
ever, feem food to have brightened up a little with him ; 
for. May 14. he writes to his mother, iu high (pints, 
upon the change of his filuatien, with the following 
tarcaitic reflection upon his former patrons at Brillol. 

M As to Mr — — , Mr Mr , &c. See. they 

rate literary lumber fo low, that I believe an author, 
iu their dlimation, mult be poor indeed : but here 
matters are othirwife. Had Rowley hero a Londoner 
ir.ft.tad cf a Briltowyan, I could have lived by copy- 
ing his works.” In a letter to his lifter, May 30, be 
informs her that he is to be employed in writing a vo- 
luminous Hiftory of London, to appear in numbers the 
beginning of next winter. Meanwhile, he had written 
form; thing in praife of Bcckford, then lord mayor, 
which had procured him the honour ofbeing prefeatei 
to his lordlhip ; ami, in the letter juft mentioned, 
he gives the following account of his reception, with 
certain obfer rations upon political writing. “ The lord 
mayor received me as politely as a citizen could : but 
the devil of the matter is, there is uo money to be got 
on thu tide of the quell ion.— -However, he is a poor 
author who cannot write on both iidca.— Eftays on the 
patriotic Laic will fetch no more than what the copy is 
fold for. As the patriots thcmfelvcs are fcarching for 
places, they have no gratuity to fpare. — On the other 
hand, unpopular cltays will not even be accepted, and 
you mull p*y to have them printed : but then you fcl- 
dom lofc by it, as courtiers are fo fcntiblc of their defi- 
ciency in merit, that they gcoeioufly reward all who 
know how to daub them with the appearance of it.” 

He continued to write inciftiuuJy in various perio- 
dical publications. July tah, he tells hi* lifter that 
he had pieces tall month in fevcral magazines ; in The 
Gofpel Magazine, The Town and Country, The Court 
and City, The London, The Political Keg tiler, &c. 

But all thefe exertions of his genius brought in fo little 
profit, that he was foon reduced to the extremdi indi- 
gence ; fo that at lift, opprclfcd with poverty and alfo 
(ldcafc, in a fit of defpair lie put an end to his cxiit* 
eucc, Aug. 1770, with a dofe of poifon. This un- 
fortunate per foil, though certainly a moll extraordinary 
genius, Jeetna yet to have been a moft ungracious com- 
pofition. He was violent and impetuous to a Grange 

degree. 
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Chattel**- degree. From the firft of the above-died letters he 
L — r— ' feeras to hate had a portion of ill- humour and fpleen 
more than enough for a lad of 17 ; and the editor of 
his Mifcellanic* records, “ that he pofielled all the vi- 
ces and irregularities of youth, and that his profligacy 
was at lead as contpicuruu as his abilities.” # 

In » 777 were publilhed, in one volume 8vo, “ Poems, 
fuppofed to have been written at Briltol, by Thomas 
Rowley and others, in the 15th century : the greateft 
patt now firil publilhed from the moil authentic copies, 
with an engraved fpccimcn of one of the MSS- To 
which arc added, a Preface, an iutroduftory Account 
of the federal Pieces, and a Gloflary.” And, in 1778, 
were publilhed, in one volume 8vo, “ Mitccllaniea in 
Profe and Vcrlc, by Thomas Chattcrton, the fuppoitd 
anther of the Poems publilhed under the names of 
Rowley, fee.” 

Of Rowley’s Poems, we have the following account 
in the preface, given in the words of Mr George Cat- 
cot of Brillol, to wh im, it is laid, the public is in- 
debted for them. “ The full dtfeovery of certain MSS. 
having been dcpolited in Rvdclilt church above three 
centuries ago, was made in the year t 768, at the time 
of opening the new bridge at Brillol ; and was owing 
to a publication in Farley's Weekly Journal, Oct. ilk, 
containing an account of the ceremonies obferved at 
the opening of the old bridge, taken, as it was f.nd, 
from a very ancient MS. This excited the curiolity 
of fume perfuns to enquire after the original. The 
printer, Mr Farley, could give no account of it, or of 
the perfou who brought the copy ; but alter much in- 
quiry it was dhcovcred, that this perfon was a youth 
between 15 and 16 years of age, whofc name was 
Thomas Chattert iO, and whefe family had been fex- 
t- ruuf R.dclift church for near 150 years. His fa- 
ther, who wu now dead, had alfo been mailer of the 
fret-fehool in Pik-Rreet. The young man was at firli 
very' unwilling to difeover from whence he had the ori- 
ginal : but, after many promifes made to him, was at 
latt prevailed on to acknowledge that be had received 
this, together with many other MSS. from his father, 
who had found them in a large chcd in an upper room 
over the chapel, on the north fide of Rcdclift church.” 
It is added, that foon after this Mr Catcot commenced 
an acquaintance with ChtUertuo, and partly aa pre- 
finti, partly as purchales, procured from him copies 
of many of his MSS. in profe and verfe ; aa other co- 
pies were difpefed of in like manner to others. It is 
concluded, however, that whatever may have been 
ChattertonVpau in this very extraordinary tiat.fa&ion, 
whether he was the author, or only (as he conltantly 
aliened) the copies of ailthefe productions, he appears 
tn hive kept the fecret entirely himCelf, and r.ot to have 
put it in any one’s power to bear certain tcliimony ei- 
ther of his fraud or of his veracity. 

This affair, however, hath fircc become the founda- 
tion of a mighty controversy among the critics, which 
liath yet fcarcely fubfided- The jioems in queltion, 
publilhed in 1777. were rcpublaffied in 1778, with an 
“ Appendix, containing fume obferrations upon their 
language ; tending to prove that they were written, 
not by any ancient author, but entirely by Chatter- 
ton.” Mr Wart on, in the third volume of bis Hiflory 
of Englilb poetry, hath cfpoufed the fame fide of the 
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qurilion. Mr Walpole aMo obliged the world with a Cha ucer. 
Letter on Chetterton, from bis prefs at Strawberry- hilL 
On the other hand have appeared, u Obfervat ion 1” upon 
thefe poems, 44 in which their authenticity is afeertain- 
ed,” by Jacob Bryant, Efq. 1 781, fcvols 8 vo; and another 
edition of the “Poems, with a Comment, iu which their 
Antiquity iscoufidcrcdxnd defended, by Jeremiah M ill rs, 

1 ) 1 ). Dean of Exeter, 1782,” 410. in anfwcr totheie 
two works, we hive had three pamphlets : 1. 44 Curfory 
Obfcrvations on the Poems, ami Remarks on the Com- 
mentaries of Mr Bryant and Dr Milles ; with a fa Hi- 
lary pro pula l add reffed to the friends of thofc gentle- 
men.” 1* 44 An Archeological Epillle to Dean Millet, 
editor of a fuperb edition of Rowley’s Poems, dec.” 

3. “ An Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Forma 
attributed to i'homas Rowley, in which the Arguments 
of the Dean of Exeter and Mr Bryant aic examined, 
by Thomas Warton ;” and oilier pieces in the public 
prints and magazines: All preparatory to the com- 
plete fcttlement of the buftneivin ** A Vindication of 
the Appendix to the Poems colled Rowley’s, in reply 
to the Anlweraof the Dean of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, 

Lfq; and a third Anonymous Writer; whth fbmefur- 
tl»ci Obftrvations upon thntc Poems, and an Examina- 
tion of the Evidence which has been produced in fup- 
pori of their Authenticity. By Thomas Tyrwhitt,. 

1782,” 8 vo. 

CHAUCER (Sir Geofrey), an eminent Englilh poet 
in the 14th century, born at London in 1318. After 
he left the uniicriity, he travelled into Holland, France-,, 
and other countries. Upon his return he entered him- 
(elf in the Inner- temple, where he fludied the muni- 
cipal bws of England. His firil flatten at court was 
page to Edward 111 . and he had a pen (ion granted 
him by that prince till he could otherwife provide for 
him. Soon alter wc find him gentleman of the king’s 
privy chamber ; next year, fliield-bcarcr to the king. 

E* teemed and honoured, he (pent his younger days in 
a coallant attendance at court, or for the molt part li- 
ving near it, in a fquare itonc-boufe near the park-gate 
at Woodltock, Hill called C homer* t Houft. 

Soon after, haring got the Duke of Lancafter for 
hu patron, Chaucer began every day to rife in great- 
nefs. In 1373, he was lent, with other perfons, to 
tlie republic ol Genoa to hire (hips for the king’s navy 
(our want of shipping in thofc times being ufually fup- 
plicd by lucb means); and the king was fo well fatia- 
ned with his negociation, that, on his return, he ob- 
tained a grant of a pitcher of wine daily in the port 
of London, to be delivered by the butler of England; 
and foon after was made comptroller of the cutloms 
for wool, wool- fella, and hides ; an office which he 
Uncharged with great diligence and integrity. At this 
period, Chaucer’s income was about L 1000 a-ycar ; 
a fum which in thofc days might well enable him to 
live, as he fays he did, with dignity in office, and ho- 
fpitaLity among his fritfnds. It was in this meridian 
blaze of profperity, in perfect health of body and peace 
of mmd, that he wrote his moll humorous poems. 

His fatties againft the priefts were probably written to 
oblige his patron the Duke of Lancafter, who favoured 
the caufc of Wickliff, and endeavoured to expofe the 
clergy to the indignation of the people. Iu the Lit 
year of Edward III, our poet was employed in a com- 

miffUm 
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Chiucer. ftii'iBon to treat with the French ; and in the bcgin- 
*" T ” * ning of King Richard’s reign, he was in fomc degree 
of favour at yourt. 

The Duke of Lancaller nt lift finding his views 
checked, began to abandoh Wicklifft’s patty : upon 
which Chaucer likewife, how much foever he had 
efpoufcd that divine’s opinions, thought it prudent to 
conceal them more than he had done. With the 
Duke's intereft that of Chaucer entirely funk ; and the 
former pafiing over fca, his friends felt ail die malice 
of the oppolite party. Tbcfc misfortunes occafioncd 
his writing that excellent treatife 7 he Teftamenlof Low, 
in imitation of Boethius on the cor.lolation of philofo- 
phy. Being much reduced, he retired to Woodllock, 
to coinfort himfclf with ft tidy, which produced his ad- 
mit able treatife of the jfjlrolale. 

The Duke of Lancaller at lall furroountirig hi* trou- 
bles, married Lady Catharine .Swynford, filler to Chau- 
cer's wife; fo that Tliomas Chaucer, our poet’s fon, 
became allied to moll of the nobility, and to feveral of 
the kings of England. Now the fun began to Ihine 
upon Chaucer with an evening ray ; for by the influ- 
ence of the Duke’s marriage, he again grew to a con- 
liderable fhare of wealth. But being now 70, he re- 
tired to Dunnington-catlle near Newbury. He hid 
not enjoyed this retirement long before Henry IV. fon 
of the Duke of Lancaller, afluined the crown, and in 
the firll year of his reign gave our poet marks of his 
favour. But however pleating the change of affairs 
might be to him at firll, he afterwards found no fmall 
inconveniences from it. The meafurcs and grants 
of the late king were annulled ; and Chaucer, in or- 
der to procure frefh grant* of his p<nfton«, left his re- 
tirement, and applied to court : where, though he 
gained a confirmation of forte grants, yet the fatigue 
of attendance, and his great age, prevented bint from 
enjoying them. He fell lick at London ; and ended 
' his days in the 7 2d year of his age, leaving the world 
a.i though he defpifed it, as appears from his fong of 
JTlie from the Preft . The year before his death he had 
the hippinefs, if at his lime of life it might be fo called, 
to fee the fon of h*s brother- in-law (Hen. IV.) feated 
on the throne. He was interred in Well min Her abbey; 
and in 1556, Mr Nicholas Rineham, a gentleman of 
Oxford, at his own charge, erected a lianclfome monu- 
ment for him there. Caxlon firll printed the Canter- 
bury Talcs; but his works were lirft collected and pub- 
lished in one volume folio, by William Thynne, Lon- 
don, 1542. They were afterwards reprinted in 1561, 
1598, 1602. Oxford, 1721. 

Chaucer war not only the firll, but one of the bell 
poets which thefe kingdoms ever produced. He was 
roually great in every fpccics of poetry which he at- 
tempted ; ar.J his poems in general polfefs every kind 
of excellence, even to a modern reader, except me- 
lody and accuracy of meafure; defects which are to be 
attributed to the imperfect Hate of our language, and 
the infancy of the art in this kingdom at the time w hen 
he wrote. “ As he is the father of Englilh poetry (fays 
Mr Dryden), fo I hold him in the fame degree of vene- 
ration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Vir- 
gil. He is a perpetual fountain of good fenfc, learned in 
all feienccs, and therefore fpcaks properly on all lub- 
jects. As he knew what to fay, fo he knows aifo when 
to leave eff ; a continence which is praClifcd by few 


writers, and fcarcely by any of the ancients, except Cbnrii 
Virgil and Horace.” This chara&er Chaucer ccr- 1 * 
tainly deferved. He had read a great deal ; and was 
a man of the world, and of found judgment. He 
was the firft Enghfh poet who wrote poetically, as Dr 
Johnfon oVfervcs in the preface to his Didliunary, and 
(he might have added) who wrote like a gentleman. 

He had alio the merit cf improving our language con- 
fiderably, by the introduction and naturalization of 
word* from the Provtn5.1l, at that time (he moll po- 
lilhed dialed! in Europe. 

CHAUCIS (anc gcog.), the country of the Chau- 
ci, a people of Germany ; divided into the M'twret , 
now Eafi FriefeLwd and the county of Oldenburg; and 
into the Majores , now the duchy of Bremen and a part 
of Lunenburg. 

CHAUD-medlft, in law, is of much the fame im- 
port with Chakcr- M edley. The former in its etymo- 
logy fignifics an affray in the heat of blood or paflion ; 
the latter, a cafual affray. The latter is in common 
fpecch too often ermneoufly applied to any manner of 
homicide by mifadventure ; whereas it appear* by the 
Hat. 24 Hen. VIII. c. 5. and ancient books (Staundf. 

P. C. 16.), that it is properly applied to fuch killing as 
happens in felf-defencc upon fudden encounter. 

CHAL, a town of the Eaft Indies, on the coaft of 
Malabar, in the province of Blagana, and kingdom of 
Vifapour. Its river affords a good harbour for fmall 
vtlfels. The town is fortified, and fo is the ifiand on 
the fouth fide of the harbour. It had formerly a good 
trade, but is now mifcrably poor. It was taken by the 
Poitugucfe in *507, to whom it Hill belongs. It is ty 
miles fouth of Bombay, and five miles fiotn the fea. 

E. Long. 72. 45. N. Lat. 1 3 . to. 

CHAULIEU (William Amfryedc), abbed'Amale, 
one of the moll polite and ingenious of the French 
poets, was bom in 1639, and died at the age of 84. 

The moll complete edition of his poems is that printed 
in 2 vols 8vo in 1 733. 

CHAUMONT, a town of France, in Champagne, 
and in the dillridt of BafOgni, of which it is the capi- 
tal. It is feated on a mountain near the river Marne. 

E. Long. 5. 15. N. Lat. 48. 6. 

CHAUNE, a town of France, in Picaidy, and in 
the diltridt of Sanllcrre, with the title of a duchy. E. 

Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 49. 4y 
CHAUNTRY. See Chantry. 

CHAUNY, a town of France, in Picardy, feated 
on the river Oifc, in Chautry. £, Long. 3. 17. N. 

Lat. 49. 37. 

CHAUVIN (Sicphen), a celebrated miniflerof the 
reformed religion, born at Nifmcs, left France at the 
revocation of the edidfc of Nantz, and rctiied to Rot- 
terdam, where he began a new Journal ties Sfavanx ; 
and afterward* removing to Berlin, continued it there 
three years. At this lift place, he was made profef- 
for of philofophy, and difcbaigcd that office with much 
honour and reputation. His principal work is a phi- 
losophical dictionary, in Latin, which he publilhed at 
Rotterdam in 1692 ; and gave a new edition of it much 
augmented, at Lcwatdcn, in 1 7 1 3, folio. He died in 
1725, aged 85. 

CHAVEZ, a llrong town of Trains- Montes in Por- 
tugal, is feated at the foot of a mountain on the river 
Tamcga. It bat two fuburbs, and as many forts ; 
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Chatettes, one of which look? like a citadel. Between the town 
Cbaximu- anc j f„|, ar ^ 0 f Magdalena, is an old Roman (lone-bridge 
» " ' , about 9 2 geometrical pact* long. W. Long 7. ». 

N. Lat. 4‘* 4»* 

CHAZELLES (John Matthew), a celebrated 
French mathematician and engineer, was born at Lyon? 
in 1C57. M. du Hamel, with wh im he got acquaint- 
ed, hi ding his j'eniu* incline towards agronomy, pre- 
fented him to M. Caffiui, who employed him in his ob- 
firv itory. In 16S4, the Duke of Mortemar made ufc 
of Cha/tlles to teach him mathematic* ; and, the year 
after, procured him the preferment of hydrography 
profeflor for the galleys of Marfeiilc?, where he fet 
up a fchool for young pilot* defigned to feive aboard 
the galleys. In 1686, the galleys made four little 
campaigns, or rath* r four courfes, purely for excrcifr. 
Cln/rllr* went on hoard every time with them ; kept 
his fchool upon the fea, and fhowed the practice of 
what he tauirbt. in the year 1687 and 1688, he made 
two other fir«v campaigns, in which he drew a great 
many plans of port*, roads towns, and forts, which 
woe lodged with the mintftem of date. At the be- 
ginning of the war, which ended with the peace of 
Ryfwick, fomc marine officers, and Chazellts among 
the red, fancied the gilleyt might be fo contrived a* 
to live upon the oc^an ; that they might ferve to tow 
the men of war when the wind failed or proved con- 
trary, and aJfo help to fccure the coal! of France upon 
the ocean. CHazellcs was fent to the weft coalls in 
July 1689, to examine the practicable nef* of this 
fcheme ; and in 1690, fifteen galleys new built fet fail 
from Rochefort, and cruifcd as far as Torbay in Eng- 
land, and proved ferviccable at the defeent upon Tin* 
mouth. After this, he digefted into order the ob- 
(emtions he had made on the coifts of the ocean ; 
and diew dill in A maps with a portulan to them, vts. 
a large defeription of every haven, of the depth, the 
tides the danger* and advantages difeovered, &c. 
Thefe maps were inferted in the Nepivn* Frangoife 9 
puhlifhed in 1692, in which year Chazc l;s wa» engi- 
neer at the defeent at Oneille. In 1693. Monfieur 
de Pontchartrain, then fccrctary of (late for the ma- 
rine, and afterwards chancellor of France, refolved 
to get the Neptune Frangoife carried on to a fccond 
volume, which was alio to take in the Mediterranean. 
Chazdles dc fired that he might have a year’s voyage 
on thi* fca, for making aftronomlcal obfervations ; 
and the requell being granted, he parted by Greece, 
Egypt, and the other paits of Turky, with his qua- 
drant and tclcfcope in hi* hand. When he was in 
Egypt he meafured the pyramids; and finding the 
fide* of the largtil precisely facing the four cardinal 
points, naturally, concluded this pofhion to have been 
intended, and alfo that the poles of the earth and me 
ridians had not fincc deviated. Chazclles like wife made 
a report of hit voyage in the Levant, and gave the aca- 
demy all the fatisfa&ion they wanted cocccrning the 
poli t ion of Alexandria : upon which he was made a 
member of the academy in 1695. He died * n , 7 , 0- 
CHAZINZAR 1 ANS, a fed of heretic* who rofe 
in Armenia in the feventh ctmury. T(ie word is 
formed of the Armenian “ croft, 1 * They are 

aifo called JhiarJalret, which in Gieek fignifics the 
fame as Clazsnxariant in Armenian, vex. adorer? oj tlx 
erofj ; they being charged with paying adoration to 


the crofs alone. In other refpcA* they were Kefto- Chc»fapeak 
rians ; and admitted two perfons in Jcfus Chritt. Ni- 
cephrrus aferibe* other Angularities to them ; partial- . ^ * . 

larly their holding an annual feaft in memory of the 
dog of their falfc prophet Sergius, which they called 
artxiiartzet. 

CHEASAPEAK b\y, in North America, the en- 
trance between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, run- 
ning up 300 mile* between Virginia and Maryland. 

It is navigable almoft all the way for large (hips, and 
has fevers! navigable rivers that fall into it, by means 
of which (hips go up to the very doors of the planters, 
to take in their lading of goods. — Here was a fea-cn- 
gagetnent in 1781 between the Britilh fleet under Ad- 
miral Graves confiding of 19 (hips of the line, and 
the Frtr.ch fleet of 24 linc-of-baitle (hips under the 
Count dc Giafle, which ended in the Count’s keeping 
porteflion of the Bay, by which Lord Cornwallis and 
his whole army were made prifoncr* of war at York- 
town, being invcllcd both by fca and laud by very fu- 
perior numbers. 

CHEATS, are deceitful praAtcc* in defrauding, or. 
endeavouring to defraud, another of his known nght r 
by means of fome artful device, contrary to the plain 
rules of common honefty : a* by playing with falfe 
dice, or bv caufing an illiterate perfon to execute a 
deed to his prejudice, by reading it over to him in 
words different from tbofe in which it was written, 

&c.— If any perfon deceitfully get into hi* hand* or 
pofieffion any money or oilier thing* of any other per- 
fon’a by colour of any falfe token. Sec. being convict- 
ed, he fhall have fiich punifhmcnt by imprifooment, 
fetting upon the pillory, or by any corporeal pain ex- 
cept pain* of death, «9 fhall be adjudged by the per- 
fons before whom he (hall be conviAcd. — As there are 
frauds which may he relieved civilly, and not punifhed 
criminally ; fo there arc other frauds which in a fpc- 
cia! cafe may rot be helped civilly, and yet (hall be pu- 
niflicd criminally. Thu* if a minor goes about the 
town, and, pretending to be of age, defrauds many 
perfon* by taking credit for a confiderable quantity of 
goods, and then infilling on hi* nonage, the perfon* in- 
jured cannot recover the value of their good*, but they 
may indiA and punilh him for a common cheat. Per- 
fons couviAcd of obtaining money or good* by falfe 
pretences, or of fending threatening letter* in order 
to extort money or good*, may be puuiiitcd with fine 
or imprilonrnent, or by pillory, whipping, or tianfpor- 
tation. 

CHEBRECHIN, a town of Poland, in the province 
of Ruffia and palatinate of Brllkow. It ia feaicd on 
the declivity of a hill, and the river Wierpi water* it* 
walls, and afterward* fall* into the river Bog. The 
Jew* there arc very rich. E. Long. 2*. 51. N. Lat. 

50. 35. 

CHECAYA, in Turkifti affairs, the fccond officer 
of the Janizaries, who command* them under the aga, 
and is otherwife called prologrrc. 

There is alfo a chccaya of the treafury, ft able*, kit- 
chen, See. the wi.rd iignifying a* much a* lieutenant, . 
or the fccond in any office. 

CHECK, or Chfck-RoII, a roll or book, wherein 
are contained the names cf fitch perfon* as arc attend- 
ants and in the pay of the king, or other great per- 
fomers, as their houfchold fervanu. 

Clerk. 
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Clerk cf tie Cute* in the king's bwfrhoU, has the 
check and contTolmcnt of the yeomen of the guard, 
and all the nffiers belonging to the royal family, allowing 
their abfence or <tcfc6U in attendance, or diminilhing 
their wage* for the fame, Ac. He ilfo, by hirofclf or 
deputy, takes the view of thofe that are to watch in the 
court, and has the fetting of the watch, See. 

Clerk of the CfitcX in the royal dvk-janfs, an officer 
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bet, fitted on each fide of the mart at the top, fer- Clsrt<t 
ving to (Irengthen the marts there. The uppermoft » — 1 
hail or piece of timber in the beak of a rtiip, it called 
the cheek. The knees which fallen the beak-head to 
the rtiip, are culled cheeks ; and the fidcs of any block, 
or the tides of a rtiip** carriage of a gun, ace called 
cheeks. 

CHEESE, a fort of food prepared of curdled milk 


who keeps a mutter or rrgifter of all the men employed purged from the ferum or whey, and afterwards dried 
aboard his majefty's thips and veffcla, and alfoof all the for ufc. 


aitificer* and other* in the fcrvice of the navy at the 
pott where he is fettled. 

Check, in falconry, a term ufed of a hawk, when 
fbe forfakes her proper game, to fly at pyts, crow*, 
rooks or the like, that crof* her in her flight. 

CHECK Y, in heraldry, is when the Hi kid, or abor- 
dure, See. is chequered, or divided into chequer* or 
fqums, in the manner of a chefa-board. 

This is one of the moll noble and moll ancient figure* 
ufed in armoury ; and a certain author faith, that it 
ought to be given to none but great wanton, in token 
of thtir bravery : for the chefs-board represents a field 
of battle ; and the pawns placed on both fidcs repre- 
fent the foldiers of the two armies, which move, attack, 
advance, or retire, according to the will of the game- 
fters, who arc the generals. 

This figure is always compofcd of metal ard colour. 
But fomc authors would have it reckoned among the 
feveral forts of furs. 

CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the face fituated 
below the eves on each fide. 

Cheeks, a general name among mechanics, for al* 
moil all thofe pieces of their machines and inllrumcut*, 
that are double, and perfectly alike. Thus, the cheek* 
of a printmg-pref* are its two principal pieces: they 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other ; 
fcmng to fuftain the three fommers, viz. the head, 
{helves, and winter, which bear the fpindlc, and other 
parts of the machine. See Pkint tsG-Pnfs. 

The cheeks of a turner’s lathe , arc two long pieces of 
wood, between which arc placed the puppet*, which 
arc either pointed or other wife, ferving to fupport the 
work and the mandrils of the workman. Thefe two 
pieces arc placed parallel to the horizon, fepn rated 
from one another by the thicknefs of the tail of the 
puppets, and joined with tenons to two other piece* 
of wood placed perpendicularly, called the hgs of the 
lathe. 

Checks of the glazier's vice , are two pieces of iron 
joined parallel at top and bottom ; in which arc the 
axis, or fpindlc*, little wheel, cufhions, &c. whereof 
the machine is compofcd. 

7/«r cheeks of a martcr % or the bracket r , in artillery, 
are made of ftrong planks of wood, bound with thick 
plates of iron, and are fixed to the bed by four bolts j 
they rife on each fide of the mortar, and to fcrve to 
keep her at •what elevation is given her, by the help of 
rtrong bolts of iron which go through both cheeks, 
both under and behind the mortar, betwixt which arc 
driven coins of wood ; thefe bolts are called the track- 
ef-lotls, and the bolt* which arc put one in each end 
of the bed, are the travcrle-bolts, becaufe with hand- 
fpikes the moitar i* by thefe traverfed to the right or 
left. 

Cheeks, in rtiip-building, arc two pieces of tin*- 

JN° 70. 


Chcefc differs in quality acrording as it is made from 
new or rtcimmcd milk, from the curd which feparatea 
fbontancouily upon rtanding, or that which is more 
fpecdilv produced by the addition of runnet. Cream 
aifo affords a hind of cheefe, but quite fat and butyra- 
ccous, and which doe* not keep long. Analyzed che- 
mically, cheefe appear* to partake much more of an 
animal nature than butter, or the milk from which it 
was made. It is infolublc in every liquid except fpirit 
of nitre, and caullic alkaline ley. Shaved thin, and 
properly treated with hot water, it forms a very 
Itrong cement if mixed with quicklime •. When 'get G- 
prepared with the hot water, it is recommended in 
the Svedift memoirs to be ufed by angler* as a bait : 
it may be made into any form, is nut foftened by the 
cold water, and the fiihcs are food of it. As a food, 
phylicians condemn the too' free ufc of cheefe. When 
new, it is extremely difficult of digeflion : when old, 
it becomes acrid and hot ; and, from Dr PcrcivaTs ex- 
periments, is evidently of a ftptic nature. It is a com- 
mon opinion that old cheefe digert* every thing, yet is 
left undigested iJrlf; but this is without any foh'J 
foundation. Cheefe made from the milk of fheep di- 
gefts foouer than that from the milk of cows, but isltf* 
uouriihing; that from the milk of goats digefts fooher 
than either, but is alfo the Itall nourilhing. In general, 
it is a kind of food fit only for the laborious, or thofe 
whofe organs of digeftion arc ftronr. 

Every country has places noted for this commodity : 
thus Chert er and Gloueefter chcefc are famous in Eng- 
land ; and the Parmefan cheefe h in no lefs repute a- 
broad, cfpcciatlv in France. This fort of cheefe i* 
entirely made of fvrect cow-milk: but at Rochefort in 
Languedoc, they make it of ewe’s milk ; and in other 
places it is ufual to add goat or ewe’s milk in a certain 
proportion to that of the cow. Them is likewife a 
kind of medicated cheefe made by intimately mixing 
the cxpreflVd juice of certain hetbs, as fage, baum, 
mint, &c. with the curd before it i* fartiioned into a 
cheefe. — The Laplanders make a fort of cheefe of the 
milk of their rein-deer ; which is not only of great fcr- 
vice to them a* food, but on many other occasions. It 
is a very common thing in thefe climates to have a 
limb numbed and frozen with the cold: their remedy 
for this is the heating an iron red hot, and thruiling it 
through the middle of one of thefe chcefcs: they catch 
what drops out, and with this anoint the limb, which 
foon recovers, lliey are fubjeft alfo to coughs and 
difeafe* of the lungs, and thefe the}- cure by the fame 
fort of medicine : they boil a large quantity of the 
cheefe in the frtfh deer’s milk, and drink the decoc- 
tion in large draughts warm feveral times a-day. They 
make a Itfs rtrong detection of the lame kind alfo, 
which they ufc as their common drink, for three or 
four days together, at feveral times of the year. They 
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do this to prevent the roifcliirfs they are liable to from 

— v their water, which it otherwiie their conllant drink, 

and is not good. 

The hundred weight of cliecfe pays on importation 
It. 3 /ed. and draws back on exportation la. 1 j d. at 
the rate of 6s. Kd. 

Brji methods of moling Chef in Rntfand. The double 
Glouccftcr is a cheefc that pUafet afmoU every palate. 
The beft of this kind is made from new, or (as it is 
called in that and the adjoining counties) covered mitt. 
An inferior fort is made from what is called holj-co tvr- 
td m'll; though when any of the fe cheefes turn out to 
be good, people are deceived, and often purchafc them 
for the bed covered mill chetfe : but farmers who are 
hem ft have them (lamped with a .piece of wood made in 
the (hape of a hear t, fo that any perfon may know them. 

It will be every farmer's intcrcft (if he has a fuffi- 
cient number of cows) to make a large cheefc from one 
meal's milk. This, when brought in warm, w ill he 
eailly charged or turned with the rennet ; but if the 
morning or night's milk be to be mixed with that 
which is frefh from the cow, it will be a longer time 
before it turns, nor will it change fometimes without 
being heated over the fttc, by which it often gets dull 
or foot, or fmokr, which will give the chccfe a very 
difagreeable flavour. 

When the milk is turned, the whey fhould be care- 
fully drained from the curd. The curd /hould he bro- 
ken fmall with the hands ; and when it is equally bro- 
ken, it muft be put by little at a time into the vat, 
carefully breaking it as it is put in. The vat (hould 
be filled an inch or more above the brim, that when 
the whey is prtfnd out it may not (brink below the 
brim ; if it dots, the cheefc will be ivorth very little. 
Pnit firft, before the curd is put in, a cherfe-cloth or 
Aratner (hould be laid at the bottom of the vat ; and 
tins (hould be fo large, that w hen the vat is filled w ith 
the curd, the ends of the cloth may turn again over 
the top of it. When this is done, it (hould lx.* taken to 
the prefs, and there remain for the fpace of two hours; 
when it fhould be turned and have a clean doth put 
under it, and turned over as before. It muft then be 
preffed again, and remain in the prefs fix or eight 
hours ; when it (hould again be turned and rubbed on 
each fide with fait. After this it muft he piffled again 
for the fpace of 12 or 14 hours more; when, if any 
of the edges projeVft, they (hould be pared off : it may 
then be put 011 a dry board, where it (hould be regu- 
larly turned every day. It is a good way to have three 
or four holes bored round the lower part of the vat, 
VtMt the whey may drain fo perfectly from the cheefc 
as not the lead particle of it may remain. 

The prevailing opinion of the people of Glouceflcr- 
fliirc and the neighbouring counties is, that the cheefes 
will fpoil if they do not ferape aud wafli them when 
they arc found to be mouldy. But others think that 
fuffering the mould to remain, mellows them, provided 
they arc turned every day. Thofr, however, who will 
have the mould off, fhould caufe it to be removed 
with a, clean dry flannel, as the wafhing the cheefes 
is only a means of making the mould (which is a 
fpeeics of fungus rooted in the coat) grow again im- 
mediately. 

Some people feald the curd : hut this is a had and 
mercenary practice ; it robs the cheefc of its fatndV, 
Vol. IV. Pan I. 


and can only be done with a view to raife a greater 
quantity of whey butter, or to bring the eheclcs for- w -~ v*“ 
ward for faJe, by making them appear older than they 
really are. 

As mod people like to purctiafe high-coloured 
cheefc, it may be right to mix a little annatto with t*fie 
milk before it is turned, bio chetfe will look yellow w ith- 
out it ; and though it does not in the lc.ift add to the 
goodnefs, it is perfectly innocent in its nature and effects. 

It is not in the power of any perfon to make good 
cheefc with bud rennet ; therefore the following re- 
ceipt (hould be attended to. Let the tv//, *nuw, ren- 
net-hag (or by whatever name it is called), be perfectly 
fweet ; for if it be the lead tainted, the cheefc will ne- 
ver be good. When this is fit for the purpofe, three 
pints or two quarts of foft water '(chan and fweet) 
fhould be mixed with fait, wherein (hould be put fweet- 
briar, rofe leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, cloves, 
and, in (hurt, almoft every fort of fpicc and aromatic 
that can be procured ; and if thefe are put into two 
quarts of water, they muft boil gently till the liquor 
is reduced to three pints, and care (hould be taken that 
this liquor Is not fmoked. It (hould be drained clean 
from the fpiccs, &c. and when found to be rot warmer 
than milk from the cow, it fhould be poured upon the 
veil or maw. A lemon may then be diced into it ; 
when it may remain a day t>r two : After which it 
(hould be drained again, and put in a lxntle ; where, 
if well corked, it will keep good for tw elve months or 
mote. It will fmcll like a perfume; and a fmall quan- 
tity of it will turn the milk, and gi*.c the chiefe a 
pleafing flavour. After this, if the veil be fulted, ai d 
dried lor a week or two near the fire, it will do for the 
purpofe again almoft as well as before. 

Ohedder cheefc is held in high eftcem ; but its 
goiKinefs is faid to be chiefly owing to the land where- 
on the cows feed, as the method of making it is the 
fame as is purfued throughout Somcrictlhirc, and the 
adjoining counties. 

Chcfliire cheefc is much admired ; yet no people* 
take lefs pains with the renm t than the Cbclhirc far- 
mers. But their cheefes are fo large as often to ex- 
cel J one hundred pounds weight each ; to tin's (and 
the age they are kept, the richitefs of the land, and the 
keeping filch a number of cows as to make fuch x 
cheefc without adding a fecund meal's milk) their ex- 
cellence may be attributed. Indeed they fait the curd 
(which may make a difference), and keep tht cheefes in 
a damp place after they are made, aud arc very careful 
to turn them daily. 

But of all the cheefc this kingdom produces, none u» 
more highly efteemed than the Stilton, which is call- 
ed the Farmefan of England, and (except faulty) is 
never fold for lefs than is. or is. 2d. per pound. 

The Stilton cheefes are ufually made in fquarc vats, 
and weigh from fix to twelve pounds each cheefc. Im- 
mediately after they are made, it is ncceffhry to put 
them into fquarc boxes made exactly to fit them; they 
being fo extremely rich, that except this precaution be 
taken they arc apt to bulfce out, and break afunder. 

They (hould be continually aud daily turned in thefc 
boxi $, and muft he kept two years before they are pro- 
perly mcllowt <1 for fate. 

Some make them in a net, fomtwbat like a cabbage 
net } fo that they appear, when made, not unlike ns a- 
3 A corn, 
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CMtft. corn. Bat thefe arc never fo good a * the other, having 
a thicker coat, and wanting all that rich flavour and 
jnellowncfs which make them fo pleating. 

It is proper to mention that the making of thefe 
chccfcs is not confined to the Stilton farmers, as many 
others in Huntingdonfhirc (not forgetting Rutland and 
Northamptonshire!) make a fimilar fort, fell them for 
the fame price, and give all of than the name of StiL 
ton fheefes* 

Though thefe farmers are remarked for clranlinef*, 
the)' take very little pains with the rennet, as they in 
general only cut pieces from the veil or maw, which 
they put into the milk, and move gently about with 
the hand, by which means it breaks or turns it fo,that 
they eafily obtain the curd. But if the method above 
deferibed for making rennet were put in practice, they 
would make their cheefe ftill better; at lead tiiey would 
not have fo many faulty and unfound chccfcs ; for not- 
srithftanding their cheefe* bear fuch a name and price, 
they oftcu find them fo bad as not to be falcablc; 
which is probably owing to their being fo carelef* a- 
bout the rennet. 

It has been alleged, that a* good cheefe might be 
made in other counties, if people would adhere to the 
Stilton plan, which is this — They make a cheefe every 
ihorning ; and to this meal of new milk they add the 
cream taken from that which is milked the night be- 
fore. This, and the age of their chccfcs, have been 
fuppofed the only rtalons why they are preferred to 
others ; for from the niccft obfervation, it docs not ap- 
pear that their land is in any refpeft fuperior to that 
of other counties* 

Excellent cream cheefes are made in Lincolnfhirc, 
by adding the cream of one meal’s milk to milk which 
comes immediately from the cow; thefe aie prefled 
gently two or three times, turned for a few days, 
and arc then diipofcd of at the rate of is. per pound, 
to be eaten while new with radilhcH, fallad, &c. 

Many people give lkimmcd milk to pigs, but the 
wrhey will do equally as well after chccfcs arc made 
from this milk ; fuch cheefes will always fell for at 
leall 2d. per pound, which will amount to a large fum 
annually where they make much butter. The pca- 
fants and many of the farmers in the north of Eng- 
land never eat any better chccfc ; and though they ap- 
pear harder, experience hatli proved them to be much 
eaficr of digeilion than any new milk chccfcs. A 
good market may always be found for the fale of them, 
at Brillol. 

Account of the moling of Parmtfim Cheefe : by Mr 
Zappa of Milan, in anfwer to queries from Arthur 
Young, Efq. 

“ Are the cows regularly fed in (tables ?” — From 
the middle of April, or fooner if poflible, the cows 
are fent to paflure in the meadows till the end of No- 
vember ufuafly. 

» Or only fed in (tables in winter — When the 
fcafon is paw, and fnow comes, they are put into 
Rabies for the whole winter, and fed with hay. 

“ Do they remaiu in the paftorc from morning till 
night i or only in hot weather ?*’— Between nine and 
ten in the morning the cows are fent to water, and 
then to the pallurcs, where they remain four or five 
hours at moil, and at three or four o’clock are driven 
to tiic Rabies if the fcafon is frelh, or under porticos if 


hot ; where, for the night, a convenient quantity of hay Cheefe 
is given them. 

44 In what months are they kept at paflure the 
whole day ?*’ — Moftly anfwercd already ; but it might 
be faid, that no owner will leave his cattle, without 
great caufe, in uncovered places at night. It hap- 
pens only to the Ihephcrds from the Alps, when they 
pafs, becaufe it is impofliblc to find Rubles for all their 
cattle. 

44 What is the opinion in the Lodefan, on the brft 
conduit for profit in the management of meadows V* 

— For a dairy farm of IOO cows, which yields daily a 
clfctfe weighing 70 to 75 lb. of 28 ounces, are wanted 
1000 pcrticaa of And. Of thefe about 800 are Hand- 
ing meadow s, the other 200 art iu cultivation for corn 
and grafs fields in rotation. 

44 Do they milk the cows morning and evening ?** 

— Thofc that are in milk arc milked morning and 
evening, with exception of fuch as arc near calviug. 

44 One hundred cows being wanted to make a Lo- 
defan each day, it is fuppofed that it is made with the 
milk of the evening and the following morning; or of 
the morning and evening of the fame day: bow is it?’* 

— The loo cow 5 form a dairy farm of a good large 
cheefe; it is reckoned that 80 are in milk, and 23 
with calves fucking, or near calving. They reckon 
one with the other about 32 boccalis of 32 oz. of milk. 

Such is the quantity for a chccfc of about 70 lb. of 2d 
ounces. They join the evening with the morning 
milk, becaufe fo it is frdher than if it was that of the 
morning and evening of the fame day. The morning 
milk would be 24 hours old when the next morning 
the chccfc fhould be made. 

** Do they lkim or not the milk to make butter 
before they make the cheefe ?** — From the evening 
milk all the cream polfiblc is taken away for butter,, 
mafearponi (cream-chccfc), 8 l c. The milk of the 

morning ought to be lkimmcd flightly ; but everyone 
fleims as much cream as he can. The butter is fold on 
the fpot immediately at 24. fous ; the chcefc at about 
28 fous. The butter lofcs nothing in weight ; the 
cheefe lofca one-thinl of it, is fuhjeti to heat, and re- 
quires expcnccs of fcrvicc, attention, warehoufes, &c. 
before it is fold ; and a man in two hours makes 45 to 
50 lb. of butter that is fold dirc&ly. However, it 
not poflible to leave much cream in the milk to make 
Lodefan cheefe, called grained cheefe ; becaufe if it is toex 
rich, it docs not kill long, and it is neceflary to coufumc 
it while young and found. 

44 Is Parmcfan or I<odcfan cheefe made every day 
in die year or not ?**— -With 100 cows it is. In 
winter, however, the milk being lefs in quantity,, 
the cheefe is of leffer weight, but certainly more de- 
licate. 

44 After gathering or uniting the milk, cither Ikim- 
med or not, what is exa&ly tlic whole operation ?**— • 

The morning of the 3d of March *786, I have fcea 
the whole operation, having gone on purpofe to the 
fpot to fee the whole work from beginning to end. At- 
16 Italian hours, or ten in the morning, according to 
the northern way to account hours, the (kimming of 
that morning’* milk, gathered only two hours before, 
was finilhcd. I did, meanwhile, examine the boiler or 
pot. At the top it was eight feet (Englilh) diameter, 
or thereabout ; and about five feet three inches deep, 

made 
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Cfcrcfe. rradc like a bell, and narrowing towards the bottom 
* to about two one-half feet. They joined the cream 
produced that morning with the other produced by 
the milk of the evening before. That produced by 
this lall milk was double in quantity to that of the 
morning milk,becaufe it had the whole night to unite, 
and that of the morning had only two hours to do it, 
in which it could not feparate much. Of the cream 
fome was defined to make mafcarponics (cream- 
checfc), and they put the reft into the machine for 
making butter. Out of the milk of the evening be- 
fore and of that morning that was all put together 
after (ki mining, they took and put into the boiler 272 
hoccali, and they put under it two faggots of wood ; 
which being burnt, were fufficient to give the milk a 
warmth a little fuperior to lukewarm. Then the boiler 
■being withdrawn from the lire, the foreman put into it 
the rennet, which they prepare in fmali balls of one 
ounce each, turning the ball in his hand always kept 
in the milk entirely covered ; and after it was perfect- 
ly diflblvcd, he covered the boiler to keep the milk 
defended, that it might not fuller from the coldnefs of 
the fcafon, in particular as it wa9 a windy day. I 
went then to look on the man that was making maf- 
carponics, &c. and then wc went twice to examine if 
the milk was fufiiciently coagulated. At the 18 hours, 
according to the Italian clocks, or noon, the true ma- 
nufactory of chcefe began. The milk was coagulated 
in a manner to be taken from the boiler in pieces from 
the furfacc. The foreman, with a (lick that had 18 
points, or rather nine fmali pieces of wood fixed by 
their middle in the end of it, and forming nine points 
in each fide, began to break exactly all the coagulated 
milk, and did continue to do fo for more than half an 
hour, from time to time examining it to lee its slate. 
He ordered to renew the fire, and four faggots of 
willow branches were ufed all at once : he turned the 
boiler that the fire might act ; and then the undermau 
began to woik in the milk with a Hick like the above, 
but with only four fmallcr Hicks at the top, forming 
eight points, four at each fide, a fpan long each point. 
In a quarter of an hour the foreman mixed in the 
boiler the proper quantity of faffron, and the milk was 
all in knobs and finer giaincd than before, by the ef- 
fect of turning and breaking the coagulation, or curd, 
continually. Every moment the lire was renewed or 
fed ; but w ith a faggot only at a time, to continue it 
regular. The milk was never heated much, nor dors 
it, Kinder to keep the hand in it to know the finrnds 
of the grain, which refines continually by the flick* 
work of the underman. It is of the grcatcfl confe- 
quence to mind when the grain begins to take a con- 
fidence. When it comes to this flute, the boiler is 
turned from the lire, and the underman immediately 
tikes out the whey, putting it into proper receivers. 

In that manner the grain tub tides to the bottom of 
the boiler j and leaving only in it whey enough to 
keep the gTain covered a little, the foreman extending 
kimfelf as much as he can over and in the boiler, unites 
with his hand*, the grained milk, making like a body of 
palW of it. Then a large piece of linen is run by him 
under that paftc.whle another man keeps the four cor- 
ners of it, and the whey is directly put again into the 
boile r, by which is facilitated the means of raifing that 
paftc that is taken out of the boiler, and put for one 
quarter of an hour into the receiver where the whey 
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was put before, in the fume linrn it was taken from Circle 
the boiler; which boiler it turned again direct iy on I 
the fire, to e a tract the mafearpa ( whey -chcefe ) ; and C ^”"' 
is a fecond product, eaten by poor people. After the ‘ ^ 

patlc remained for a quarter of an hour in that recei- 
ver, it was taken out and turned into the wooden form 
called faffera, without any tiling elfc made than the ro- 
tundity, hiving neither top or bottom. Immediate- 
ly after having turned it into that round wooden form, 
they put a piece of wood like a chcefe on it, putting 
and incrcaling gradually weights on it, which ferve to 
force out the remnant of whey ; and in the evening 
the cheefe fo burned is carried into tlie warchoufe, 
where, after a 4 hours, they begin to give the fait. It 
remains in that warchoufe for 15 or 20 days ; but in 
fummer only from 8 to 12 days. Meanwhile the air 
and fait form the cruft to it ; and then it is carried in- 
to another warchoufe for a different fervice. In the fe- 
cond warchoufe they turn every day all the cheefea 
that arc not older than fi* months ; and afterwards it 
is enough if they are only turned every ,S or 60 hours, 
keeping them clean, in particular of that bloom which 
is inevitable to them, and which, if ncgle&cd, turns 
mufty, and caufes the chcefe to aquirc a bad fmcll. 

The Lodefan, becaufe it is a province tratcred, has a 
great deal of meadow, , and abounds with cows, its 
produft being moftly in cliccfc, butter, &c. How- 
ever, the province of Pavia makes a great deal of that 
chcefe ; and wc Milanefe do likewife the fame from 
the fide of Porte Tufi, Romana, Ticincfc, and Ver- 
cillina, becaufe wc have fine meadows and dairy- 
farms. 

l.Hfstf-Rnwet. Sec Gallium and Runner. 

CHEGOE, or Nigua, the Indian name of an in- 
feed common in Mexico, and alfo found in other hot 
countries where it is called is an exceeding fmali 
animal, not very unlike a (Ira, and is bred in the dull. 

It fixes upon the feet, and breaking infenfibly the cu- 
ticle, it nettles bciwixt that and the true (kin, which alfo, 
unlcfsit is immediately taken out, it breaks, and pierces 
at laft to the flelh, multiplying with a rapidity almotl 
incredible. It is feldom difeovered until it pierces the 
true (kin, when it caufes an intolerable itching. Yheie 
infects, with their altuniftiing multiplication, would foon 
difpeople thofc countries, were it Icfs eafy to avoid 
them, or were the inhabitants left, dexterous in getting 
them out before they begin to fpread. On the other 
hand, nature, in Older tu leffen the evil, has not only 
denied them wings, but even that conformation of the 
legs and thofc ftrong mufcles which are given to the flea 
for leaping. The poor, however, who arc in fome 
meafurc dooir.rd to live in the dull, and to a habitual 
ncglecl of their perfons, fuffer tlicfc infects (ometitnes 
tu multiply fo far as to make large holes in thcii flcih, 
and even to occafion dangerous wounds. 

CHEIRANTHUS, stock-gillilower, or Wall- 
fivwtr : A genus of the 39th natural order. Sift- 
and belonging to the letiadynami* dak of 
plants. The germen is marked with a glindulous den- 
tide on each (ide ; the calyx is dofe, with two of us 
leaven gibbous at the bafe; the feeds plane. The fpecies 
are 1 3 ; but the following three are moll worthy of notice. 
l.Thcdiciri,orcorr*monwall*flower,withligncous, long, 
tough roots ; an upright, woody, abiding Halk, divided 
into many ere£ angular branches, forming a b-lhy 
bead from one to two feet high, dofcly gainiihcd with 
$ A 2 fpcar- 
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Cticlnn- fptar iTupei 3 , sur'Jtr, fmooth leaves, »ni all the branches 
terminating in long crcft fpikc. of »«troui Bower., 
which in different varieties we yeUow, bloody, wh.te, 
" j. The iocanus, or hoary chcirantbus, with hg- 
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ncous loner, naked, white root* ; and upright, tlrong, 
woodv, abiding item, from one to three feet high, 
branchy at top, adorned with long, fpcar-fliaped, ob- 
tufc, hoary leaves ; and the top of the ftalk and all 
the branches terminated by erett fpikc. of flower, 
from one to two or three feet long, of di..erent colours 
indifferent varieties. 3. The ammo., or 
flock, with an upiigbt, woody, fmooth ftalk, divided 
into a branchy head, ta or IJ inches high, garmihed 
with fpear-fhaped, blunt, hoary leave., a little indented, 
and all the branche. terminated by lung ercit fpikes 
of numeton. flower, of different colour, m dilicrcnt 
vaiieties. — The two fiift fort, are vc.7 hardy ever- 
oicrn biennial, or perennials 1 but the laft 1. an annual 
plant, fo mult be continued by feed town every year, 
and even the two flrlt, notwithstanding their being 
perennial, degenerate fo much in them flower, after 
the flrft year, that it will be proper alfo to ra.fe an 
annual fupply of them. The feed, are to be fa.ed on- 
ly from the plant, with Angle flower, i for the double 
one. bring no feed, to perfeaion. The feeds are to 
be chofco from fuel, flower, aa have h«, fix. or mote 
petal., or from fueh aa grow near to the double one.. 
They may be fown in the full ground in the fpring, 
and may be afterward, tranfplanlrd. When fine double, 
of the two firtt kinds are obtained, they may be multi- 
plied by flips from tlae old plar.u. 
r CHEKAO, in natural hiftory, the name of an earth 
found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, and fometimes 
nfed by the Chinrfc in their porcelain manufaflurea. 

It i. a hard and ftony earth ; and the manner of ufiug 
it is this: they firft calcine it in an open furnace, and 
then hedl it to a fine powder. This powder they row 
with large qnantitie. of water : then ftirring the whole 
together, they let the coarfer part fubfide , and pouring 
off the rtft yet thick a* cream, they leave it to fettle, 
and ufc the matter which i. found at the bottom in 
fi rm of a foft pafte, and will retain that humidity a 
lone time. This fupplies the place of the earth called 
Wr, in the making of that elegant fort of china- 
ware which is all white, and has flowers which feern 
formed by a mere vapour within its fiirfacc. I he 
manner 0/ their ufing it i. this: they fi.fl :~k« 
velTel of the common matter of the manufacture , 
when this is ahnoft dry, they paint upon it «£“*«'*} 
or whatever other figures they pleife, with a pencil 
dipt in this preparation of the chekao , when this w 

thoroughly dry, they cover the whole velTel with the 
varnilh in the common way, and bake it a. ufual. 1 
eoufrnuenre U, that the whole is whtte : but the body 
of the vcflel, the figures, and the varmfh, being three 
different fubflances, each has its own particular white , 
and the flower, being painted m the fined wlolcof 
aU are diftinSly fern through the varmfh upon the 
vefTel, and ferm » if traced by a vapour only. The 
hoachc does this as well as the chekao) and ha. befide. 
h?s the quality Of fervir.g for making the porcelain 
ware either .Wire, or in the place of kaolin . the 
chekao ha. not this property, nor any other fubftance 
befide. thi. hoaehe, w hich appears to be the time with 

our fteatite. or foap rock- . 

CHEST. (Sir John), a celebrated ftatefman, gram- 


marian, and divine, of an ancient family in the ifle of CMe, 
Wight, was bom at Cambridge in the year 1514, and Cm-ar--*. 
educated at Si John’, college iji that umvcrfity, where, ' 
after taking hi. degree, in arts, he was fiift chofen 
Greek lecturer, and in IJ40 profcflW of that lan- 
guage, with a ftipend of 40 1 . a-ycar. In this ftatiun 
he was principally inftrumcntal in reforming th. pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language, which, having beta 
much ncgleSed, was imperfectly undeHlood. About 
the yeai 1 J43 he was incorporated mailer of art. at 
Oxford, where, wc are told, he had fludied for fome 
lime. In the following year he was fent to the court 
of king Hcmy V II L anil appointed tutor foe the La- 
tin language, Jointly with Sir Anthony Cooke, to prtr.ee 
Edward, about which time lie was made canon of the 
college newly founded in Oxford) wherefore lie muft 
have now been in order.. Oil ihe acceflhm of hit 
royal pupil to the crown, Mr Chtke was firft reward- 
ed with a penlion of too meiks, and afterward, ob- 
tained fcveral confiderablc grant, from the crown. In 
1 550 he was made chief gentleman of the privy-cham- 
ber, and was knighted the following year) in 155J, 
chamberlain of the exchequer for life ; in 1553* clerk 
of the council 1 and foon after fecretary of iltte and 
privy-councillor. But thefe honour, were of fhort 
duration. Having concurred in the mcafuret of the 
duke of Northumberland for fettling the crown on the 
unfortunate Jane Grey, and aCicd a. her fecretary 
during the nine day. of her reign, on the accefTn.ii of 
queen Mary, Sir John Cheke was fent to the tower, 
and ftript of the greatefl part of hi. poffirffion*. In 
Septemhtr 1 554 he obtained hi. liberty, and a licence 
from her majetty to travel abroad. He went Gtll to 
Baft], thence to Italy, and afterwards returned to 
Strafburg, where he was reduced to the neceflily of 
reading Greek It ct 11 res for fubliftcnce. In 155b he 
fet out in an evil hour to meet hi. wife at Brunch : 
but, before he rcactud that city, he wa» feiaed by or. 
der of king Philip II. hoodwinked, and thrown t ito 
a waggon ; and thus ignominioufly condufled to a 
(hip, which brought him to the tower of London. 

He loon found that religion was the caufe of his tm- 
prifonmeiit; for he wav immediately vifitrd by two 
Komith priefts, who pioufty endeavoured to convert 
him, but without fuccefs. However, he was at laft 
vifited by Elcckeuham) who told him from the queen, 
that he muft either comply or burn. This powerful 
argument had the defired effect ; and Sir John Cheke 
accordingly complied in form, and Li* lands, upou cer- 
tain conditions, were rcllorcd : but hi* remorlr fooa 
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put an end to hi* life. He died in September 
at the ho ufc of his friend Mr Peter Ofeornc in Wood- 
ftreet, London, and was buried in St Alban’s church. 
He left three fons, the cldcft of whom, Henry, was 
knighted by queen Elizabeth. He wrote I. A Latin 
translation of two of St Chryfoftam** homilic*. Lond. 
*S 45 » 4 t0, ** Hurt of Sedition. Lond. 15491 

1 576, 1641. 3. Latin Tranftation of the Engliili Com- 
munion Service. Printed among Bucer’a opufcula. 
4. Dc pronuociatione Graces. Bafil, 155 5, 8*o. 5. Se- 
veral letter* published in hia life by St type ; and a 
great number of other book*. 

CHE KYANG, or Tche-kia*o, a maritime pro- 
vince of China, and one of the moll cotdidcnbk in 
the empire ; is bounded on <hc fouih by Fo-kien ; on 
the north and well by Kiang-oan and KiangG i and 
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Cfte-kyang. on the eaft by tbc fca. The air is pare and healthful, 

u, '»" and the foil fertile, being watered by a number of ri- 
ver* and canals, as well as fprings and lakes. The 
chief produce is filk ; a rail quantity of which is cul- 
tivated here, and for which the whole country is cover- 
ed with mulberry trees. Thefe arc purpofely check- 
ed in their growth by the natives, experience having 
taught them, that the leaves of the fmalleft trees pro- 
duce the bed Aik. The fluffs made in this province, 
which arc embroidered with gold and Alver, arc rec- 
koned the bed in the empire : and nntwithftanding a 
vad exportation to the Japan and Philippine iflands, as 
well as to every part of China, and to Europe, fuch an 
abundance is left in the province, that a complete fuit 
of Aik may be bought here as cheap as one of the 
Coarfed woollen in France. 

This province isalfo remarkable for a particular fpe- 
cies of mulhroomB, which is exported to every part of 
the empire. They are pickled, and then dried ; when 
they w:ll keep good for a whole year. When ufed they 
mud he foaked in water, which renders them as frefh 
as at fir ft. Here alfo the tallow tree is met with ; and 
the province affords excellent hams, and thofe fmall 
gold-filhes with which the ponds are ufually docked. 

Che kyang contains li cities of the Ard clafs, 72 
of the third, and 18 foitrcffes. which, in Europe, would 
be accounted large cities. The principal of thefe are, 
t. Hsng-tchcou-fou, the metropolis, accounted by the 
Chinefe to be the paradife of the earth. It is four 
leagues in circumference, cxclufive of the fuburbs ; and 
the number of its inhabitants are computed at more 
than a million, and 10,000 workmen are fuppofed to be 
employed within its walls in manufacturing of Aik. Its 
principal beauty is a fmall lake, clofe to the walls on 
the weftern fide, the water of which is pure and lim- 
pid, and the banks almofl every where covered with 
flowers. Its banks are likewife adorned with halls and 
open galleries fuuported by pillars, and paved with 
large fl?g-rtoncs (or the convenience of thofe who are 
fond of walking ; and the lake itfclf is interfc&rtl with 
caufeways cafrd with cut-done, openings covered with 
bridges being left in them fer the paffage of boats. In 
the middle are two iflands with a temple and feveral 
pleafure-houfti, and the emperor has a fmall palace in 
the neighbourhood. Tbw city it ganifoned by 3000 
Chinefe and as many Tartars, and has under its jurif- 
di&ion feven cities of the third clafs. 2. Hou-tcheou- 
fuu is alfo Atualed on a lake, and manufa&ures an in- 
credible quantity of Irik, infomuch, that the tribute of 
a city under iu jurifJi&ron amounts to more than 
500,000 ounces of iilvcr. 3. Niog-po-fou, by Euro- 
peans called Liutnpo, is an excellent port, oppofllt to 
Jspan.. Eighteen or twenty leagues from it is an 
iflsnd called Tchcou-chan, where the Englilhfird land- 
ed on their arrival at China. 4. Ning-po is remark- 
able for the Aik manufactured there, which is much 
e deemed in foreign countries, efpccially Japan, where 
it is exchanged for gold, diver, and copper. 5. Chao- 
bing-fou, Atualed in an extenfive and fertile plain, is re- 
markable for a tomb about half a league dillat.t, which 
is faid to be that of Tu. The people of this province 
are faid to he the mod verfed in chicanery oi any in 
China. 6. Tchu-tcheou* fou, remarkable for ha- 
ving in its neighbourhood pines of an extraordinary 
fur, capable of containing 4c men iu thcii trunks. The 
4 . 
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inhabitants are ingenious polite, and courteous 10 Cl.clidonus 
ttrangers, but very fupcrftitious. U 

CFIELIDONIAS, according to Pliny, an anniver- . ic 
fary wind, blowing at the appearance of the [wallows; 
other wife the Favunius, or Zephyru*. 

CHELIDONIUM, Csundise, and Horned or 
prickly poppy : A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the peutandria clafs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 27th order, Rkaeailct. 

The corolla is tttrapeialuus, the calyx diphyllous, the 
filiqua unilocular and linear. There are fix fpecies, 
none of which are remarkible for their beauty; 
but one of them, viz. the majus, is an article in 
the materia medica It grows on old walls, among, 
rubbilh, and in wade fhady places. The herb 
is of a bluifh green colour ; the root of a deep red ; 
and both coutain a gold-coloured juice : their fmtll is 
difagrecahlc, the tallc lomcwhat bitterilh, very acrid, 
burning and biting the mouth ; the root is the moll 
acrid. The juice takes off wails ; cures tetters, 
ring-worms, and the itch; and, diluted with milk* 
it coofumes opaque white fpots on the eye. — Hurries, . 
cows, goats, and fwinc, refufe to eat the heib. 

CHELIDON 1 US lapis, in natural h ftory, a (lone 
faid by the ancii nts to be found in the itomachs of 
young fwallows, and greatly etied up for its virtues 
in the falling- lick nr fa ; but, from their defeription, it 
appears to be only a fpecies of lycodontes, or bufu* 
nit.e. See Lycodontes, and £cfonit/e. 

CHELM, a town of Poland, capital of a palatinate 
of the fame name. It is Ctuated in the province of 
Red Ruffu. E. Long. 23. 30. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

CHELMSFORD, the county town of Eflcx, fitua- 
ted on the river Cbclmer, in E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 

51. 40. It fends two members to parliament. 

CHELONE, in botany : A genus of the angiofper- 
raia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or- 
der, Perfonalm. The calyx is quinqnepartite; the rudi- 
ment of a fifth filament among the higheft (lamina, the 
capfule bilocular. There are three fpecies, vim. the Gla- 
bra, thcHirfuta, and the FuiiUraon. They arc natives of 
North America ; and are herbaceous f.owery perennials, 
with upright ftalkv two feci high, decorated u ith ipear- 
fhaped leaves, arid beautiful fpikes of monopetalous, rin- 
cot flowers, red, rofc coloured, blue, and put pie. They 
ower from September to November, and are fomc- 
times fucceeded by ripe feeds in this country. They 
are very hardy plants, and may be propagated by feeds 
fown in any foil or Atuation ; but the two Ard multi- 
ply f« faff by their creeping roots, that the feeds arc 
frldom regarded.. 

CHELSEA, a fine village fituated cn the northern 
bank of the rivei Thames, a mile wcUward of Weft- 
mi r. tier, remarkable for a magnificent hofpital of in- 
valids and old decrepit fuldiera; and a piralure houlr,.. 
called Ranelhgb, to which a great deal of fine com- 
pany irfort in fnotmer ; and a noble bountc garden 
belonging to the company of apothecaries. The royal 
hofpital of invalids was begun by Charles II. carried 
on by James II. and fuiilheJ by king William. It 
COnfifts of a vail range of buddings, that form three 
large fquaies, in which there i* an uncommon air of 
neatnefs and elegance obfervt d. It is under the di- 
rection of comuiidiunrrj, wh«* lonfi.i generally of the 
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Chelfea. officers of date and of war. There it a governor witk 
5C0!. falary, a lieutenant governor with 400I. and £ 
major, with 250 1, beftdet inferior officers, ferjeants, cot 
poraU and drums, with about 400 men, who all dt 
garrifon duty ; and there are above tc,vOO out pen 
fioners who receive an annuity of 7!. 12s. 6d. each $ 
all which expence is defrayed by n poundage deducted 
from the army, deficicnces being made good by par- 
liament. — The botanic garden tj very extenfive, en- 
riched with a trail varirty ot domcitic and exotic 
plants, the original Itock of which was given to 
the apothecaries of London by Sir Hans Sloanc. — 
At Ranelagh Garden and amphitheatre the enter- 
tainment is a fine band of mufic, with an organ and 
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*. -\/T AY be defined. The ftudy of fuch phenomena 

Definition. or properties of bodies as are difeovtred by 

varioufly mixing them together, and by expofing 
them to different degrees of heat, alone, or in mix- 
ture, with a view to the enlargement of our know- 
ledge in nature, and to the improvement of the ufeful 
arts : or, It is the (ludy of the efledt* of heat and mix- 
ture upon all bodies, whether natural or artificial, with 
a view to the impiovement of arts and natural know 
% kdge. 

Antiquity. The fcicnce of chemiftry is undoubtedly of very 
high antiquity; and, like motl other fciences, its origin 
cannot he traced. In feripture. Tubal Cain, the 8th 
from Adam, it mentioned as the father or inllrudlor 
of every artificer in brafs or iron. This, however, 
does not conffitute him a them ill, any more than a 
founder or blackfmith among us has a right to that 
title. The name of chemifl could only belong to him, 
whoever he was, who firil difeovered the method of 
extra&ing metals from their ores ; and this perfon 
muft ncccflarily have lived before Tubal Cain, as eve- 
ry blackfmith or founder muff have metals ready pre- 
pared to his hand. Neverthelefs, as Tubal Cain 
lived before the flood, and the fcicnce of chemiftry 
mull have exilted befote his time, fome have con- 
jedlured, that the metallurgic part, on account of its 
yd%*nc ufefulnefs to mankind, was revealed to Adam 
3 by God himfclf. 

Science Be this as it will, Sif&oar, an Egyptian, is confider- 
fwuutic J. ky the c hemifts a» the founder of their fcience. 

He was known by the Greeks under the name of 
Hermee , or Merc unit j Trfmegtfhu f and is fuppofed 
to have lived more than 1900 years befor? the Chri- 
ff ian xra. A numerous lift of this philofophcr** works 
is given by Clemens Alexandrinus ; but none of them 
arc now to be found, nor do any of them appear to 
have been written profefiedly on chemiftry. 

Two illuftiious Egyptians, of the name of Hermes, 
are recorded by ancient authors. The elder fuppofed 
to be the fame with Mhraim , the grandfon of Noih, 
the Hermes of the Greeks, and Mercury of the Ro- 
mans. The younger Hermes lived a thoufand years 
afterwards; and is fuppoled to have reftored the fei- 
cnccs after they had fallen into oblivion, in confc- 
queucc of an iuundatioa of the Nile. No lcf» than 


fome of the bell voices, and the regale is tea ind Chdrr*. 
coffee. »”»• 

CHELTENHAM, orCHiLTSHHAM.a market town 
of Gloucefterrhire, feten miles north-cad of Glouccffer. 

W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 51. 50. It is chiefly remark- 
able for its mineral waters, of the fame kind with thofe 
of Scarborough. See Scarborough. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with which a 
baftion, or any other bulwark of earth, is lined for its 
greater fupport and ftrengih : or it is the folidity of 
the wall from the talus to the flonc-row. 

Fire-CngMng, a piece of linen cloth, fteeped in a 
composition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combu- 
ftiblc matters, ufed at fca, to fet fire to an enemy's veflel. 
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36,000 books are Taid to have been written under the 
name of Hermes ; but, according to Jamblichus, a cu- 
ff ora prevailed of inferibing all books of fcience with 
the name of Hermes. Some authors deny the cxift- 
cnce of Hermes, and maintain that his hiffory is alle- 
gorical 

As the fcience of chemiftry is fuppofed to have been Mo 
well known to the Egyptians, Motes, who was /killed j-ofc.1 t*bc 
in their wifdom, is thence ranked among the number >* 
of chemifts ; a proof of whofc (kill in this fcicnce ^eiaiiUy. 
thought to be, his diffolving the golden calf made by 
the Ifraelites, fo as to render it potable. 

Of all the Greeks who travelled into Egypt in or- 
der to acquire knowledge, Democritus alone was ad- 
mitted into their myftcnes. The Egyptian priefts are 
fiid to have taught him many chemical operations ; 
among which were the art of foftening ivory, of vi- 
trifying flints, and of imitating precious flouts. Dr 
Black, however, is of opinion, that Democritus knew 
nothing more of thefe arts than that of making a coat fe 
kind of glafs, as no mention is particularly made of his 
imitating any other precious ftooe than the cmeral 
whofe colour is green ; and the coarfer the glat’a the 
greener it is. 

After the time of Democritus, we nay know that 
confiderable improvements were made in chemiftry, as 
phyficians began to make ufe of metallic preparations, 
as cerufc, verdegris, litharge, flee. Diofcoridcs dc- 
feribes the diftillation of mercury fiomcimubar by means ? 

of au emlic, from which, by adding the Arabic yf/, Derivation’ 
comes the term jllcmb'tc. The art of diftillation, how- of the weri 
ever, at that time, was in a very rude ftate ; the ope- A kmbU. 
ration being performed chiefly by fepa rating the air, 
an<l mote fubtlcpart of tar, from the reft of the matter. 

This was done by putting the matter to be diftilled in- 
to a veflel, the mouth of which was coveted with a .7 
wet cloth ; and by 4bi* the fleams of afeendirg va 
pour were condcr.fed, which were afterward* procured .j. ft.i ;,g . 
by wringing out the cloth. No other diftillation, be- 
fidcs this kind, is mentioned by Galen, Oiibafius, iEli- 
an, or Paulus iEgincta. * 

The piccife time is not known when the three mine- 
nil acids were firft difroverrd; though, as no mention is 
made of them by Gcber, Avicenna, or Roget Bacon, it 
is probable that they were not known in the 1 2th ccn- 
6 tuiy. 
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tury. Raymond Lully gm Tome hints of his being 
acquiiited with the marine i< d ; whence it is pro* 
bable. that it was difeovered . wards the end of the 
3th, or beginning of the 14th, century 
Several chemical fa As are related by Pliny, particu- 
e.-ur*of thelarly the making of glafs, which he aferibea to the fol* 
origin of lowing accident. 44 Some merchants in the Levant, who 
hriii nitre on hoard their (hip, having oecafion to land, 
lighted a fire on the fand in order to prepare their food. 
To fupport their vefiels they took fame of the lumps 
of nitre with which their (hip was 1< aded ; and the fire 
aAinjr on thefe, melted part of them along with the 
Hard, and thus formed the tranfpareu: fubtlance called 
glafs, to the great furprife of the beholders.” But it 
is probable, that the art of glafs- makiog was known 
long before ; and it is by no means likely that it took 
its rife from fuch an accident. 

The next traces we find of chemiftry are to be ex- 
tracted from the extravagant pnrfuits of the Alcbemijlt^ 
who imagined it puflihlc to convert the bafer met ids 
into gold or filver. The fir ft mention we find of this 
ftudy is by Julius Firmicus Matcrmis, who lived in the 
beginning of the fourth century, and fpcaks cf it as a 
well known purfuit in his time. Aeneas Blalius, who 
lived in the fifth century, likrwifc (peaks of it ; and 
Suidas explains the term by telling us, that it is the art 
of making gold and filver. He tells us, that Diocle- 
tian, when perfecting the Chrifiians, forbad all che- 
mical operations, led his fubjcAs (hould difeover the art 
of making gold, and thus be induced to rebel againft 
him. He fuppofes alfo, that the Argonautie expe- 
rhe fable cfdition was only an attempt to procure a (kin or pareh- 
rhe Argo- ment, on which w js written the recipe for making 
Wiut ** gold. It is a common praAice, however, in fomc 
places where gold is wafticd down in fmall particles by 
brooks and rivulets from the mountains, to fufpend in 
the water the (kins of animals having wool or hair upon 
them, in order to detain the heavier particles which 
contain the gold; and this proably gave rife to the fable 
of the golden fleece. Suidas, however, who lived as 
late as the tenth century, defervrs very little credit, 
efprcially as alchemy is not mentioned by any ancient 
author. — The Arabian phyficians afford the mod clem* 
and diftinA evidence concering alchemy. Avicenna, 
who lived in the tenth century, ii faid by a difciplc of 
his to have wrote upon alchemy ; he mentions alfo 
refr- water, and fomc other chemical preparations; and 
in the 1 2th century we find phylitians adviftd to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with (he chemifts; and another 
10 of the Arbian writers fay, that the method of pre- 
Alclieiry paring rofe* water, Sec. was then well known.— From 
f f idcucc of the exiftence of alchemy among the 
dirirrd Arabians, with the prefatory article Al y to denote 
fiom the the greatnef* of the fciencc, it has been conjcAured, 
Ai*l'ua$. that the doArine of the tranfmutation of metals firfi 
took its rife among the Arabians, and was introduced 
into Europe by means of «hc Oufadrs, and by the ra- 
pid conqceds of the Arabians die in Lived in Europe 
as well as in Atia and Africa. Europe at that time 
had been in a date of the grealelt barbarity from the 
incuriions of the northern nations ; but the Arabians 
contributed to revive fomc of the fcicnces, and intro- 
duced alchemy among the reft, which continued till 
the middle of lie lrtli century; at which time the 
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extravagance of its profeflors rofe to the greateft 
height. 1X 

Though the pretentions of the alchemifts are now No credit 
univerfally refuted, yet from fomc of the difeoveries due to ihe 
which have been made in chemiftry, w« are even yet 
in danger of giving lome credit to the potiihility ofJ^ mut ** 
the procefs of tranfmutation. When we confidcr that 
the metals are bodies compounded of parts which wc 
can take away and reftore, and that they are deftly 
alliid to one another in their external appearance, wc 
may be inclined to think favourably even of the pro- 
jeAs of the alchemifts. The very reparation of the 
metals from their ore*, the depriving them of their 
duAility and malleability, and the reftoratfon of thefe ' 

properties to them at plea fu re, will appear very fur- 
prifmg to thofe who are unacquainted with chcmiflry. 

There arc alfo prcccffcs of the more difficult kind, by 1t 
which quicklilver maybe produced from metals that QuickTime 
are commonly folid, as fiom lead. Some of tliefe we produced 
find in IWihaave, Boyle, dec. authors of the grcatell ,rt,ni 
credit, who both fpeak of the operation and produA 
as realities of which they were convinced by their own 
experience. Thefe have been urged, not without fomc 
plaufibility, in favour of the tranfmuiation of the im- 
pcrfcA metals into gold ; and hence the dilutions of 
alchemy were not confined to the vain, the ignorant, 
and the ambitious part of mankind ; but many ingeni- 
ous and learned men, who took plcafure in the ftudy 
of nature, have been feduced into this unhappy pur- 
fuit. This happened chiefly in Germany, where the* 
variety of mines naturally turncclthe thoughts of chc- 
n-.iib principally towards the metals, though the nu- 
merous failures of thofe who had attempted this art 
ought to have taught them better. 

About the beginning of the 1 6th century, the pre- 
tenders to alchemy were very numerous, and a multi- 
tude of knaves, who had beggared themfclves in the at- 
tempt, now went about to enfnare others, performing 
legerdemain tricks, and cauflng people believe that 
they could aAually make gold and filver. A number 
of the tricks they made ufe of arc to be met with in Lc- 
mery. Many books, with the fame defign of impeding 
upon mankind, were written upon the fubjcA of al- 
chemy. They affumed fiAitious names of the grcatell 
antiquity, and contained rules for preparing the phtlo- 
fopher’8 (lone ; a fmall quantity of which thrown into 
a bafe metal (hould convert the whole into gold. They 
art wrote in a myftcrious ftyle, without any diftinA 
meaning ; and though fonie times proccflls are clearly 
enough deferibed, they arc found to !>c falfc and deceit- 
ful upon trial, the produAs not anfwcring the preten- 
tions of the authors. Their excufe was, that it was 
vain to cxpcA phin accounts of thefe matters, or that 
the books on thefe fubjcAs (hould he written diftinAly 
and clearly ; that the value of gold was in proportion 
to its fcarcity, and that it might be employed to bad 
purpofes : they wrote only for the laborious and judi- 
cious chcmifts, who would ur.dcrftand them provided' 
they made themfclves acquainted with the metals by 
ftudy and experience. But in faA, no diftiuA mean- 
ing has ever been obtained, and the books have only 
fcrvetl to delude and betray a great number of others 
into the lofs of their /ror/. 

* But though the alcluraifb failed in the execution of 
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*.t their grand project, we muil H ill own ourfrives indebt- 
^ c< * to *^ em f° r man Y diftovnries brought to light du- 
foa c ai- rt °g the time they vainly (pent their labour iu the ex- 
vantage* pcaation of making gold. Some of tbefe arc the nic- 
fron* die thods of preparing fpirit of wine, aquafortis, volatile 
the ale he- a ^ a ®» vitriolic acid, and gun-powder. Medicine too 
xuilb. was indebted to them for fcveral valuable remedies ; 

whence alfo it appears that many, who had waded their 
time in the vain purfuit of the philofophcr’s (tone, 
thought of trying fome of their moll elaborate prepa- 
rations in the cure of difeafes ; and meeting with fome 
fuccel'*, tlicy prefumed that difeafes were only to he 
cured by the afliilancr of chemiilry ; and that the moll 
elaborate ofa'l its preparations, the philofophcr’s done, 
would cun* all dikafnt. Some cures they performed 
did inch id awaken the attention of phyttefemi; and 
they introduced the ufe of opium, whichdfad form *tJy 
hern accounted poifonom. They fticcetdcd alfo in the 
cure of the venereal dii’eafe, which had lately made its 
appearance, and baffled the regular phylicians; but 
the cheniilt-;, by giving mercury, put a flop to its ra- 
vages, and thus introduced this valuable article into the 
, 4 materia medica. 

Account The mod famous of the chemical profeflors vraaFa- 
rf Paracel raoSfus, well known for his arrogance, abfurdity, and 
fits- profligacy. He was bred to the fludv of medicine ; 

but becoming acquainted with the alchemtfts, travelled 
about in the charafdcr of a phyiieian, and was at great 
pains to colled powerful medicines from all quarters. 
I*hcfc he ufed with great freedom and bolJncfs. His 
fticcefs in fome cafes operated fo upon the natural ar- 
rogance and felf-fufliciency of his difpofitfon, that he 
formed a defign of overturning the whole fvftein of 
medicine, and fupplying a new one from chcmiftry : 
and indeed he found but very weak adversaries in the 
fubtle theories of Galen with the refinements of the A- 
rabian phyfleians, which only prevailed in his time ; 
and he no doubt had fome (hare in banifhing that ve- 
neration which had been fo long entertained for tbefe 
T j celebrated perfonages. 

IlifloTT of From the time of Paracclfus, chcmiftry began eve- 
ch<miftry ry where to afliimc a new face. In our own country, 
time of* Vcnilam amufed hirnfilf at liis leifurc hours 

Paracclfus. ^th fonniug plans for promoting the ft iences in gc- 
ncral, efpceially thofe which related to the fludy of 
The fcicncc nat ur«- He foon fourd that chemiilry might turn 
ftudted by out one of the jnoft ufeful and comprrhenfive branches 
I.ord Vc of natural philofophy, and pointed out the means of its 
xuiam ; improvement. A number of experiments were propo- 
ftd by him ; but he obferved, that the views, of che- 
mifts were as yet only adapted to explain their parti- 
cular operations on metals; and he obferved, that, 
in dead of the abftrufe and bamn philofophy of the 
times, it was necefiary to make a very* large collec- 
tion of fa&s, and to compare them with each other 
very maturely and cauttoufly, in order to difeover the 
common caufrs and circtimllances of connection up- 
on which they all depend. He did not, however, 
make any conlidcrablc difcoverics, and his work* are 
tedious and difagrccabl«* to the reader. 

1 7 A fuperior gruius to Lord Verulnm was Mr Boyle, 
was born the very day that the former died. His 
**** circumftancr* were opulent, his manner* agreeable ; he 
was endowed by nature with a gnodnef* of heart ; arul 
liis inclination lctl him entirely to the lludy of nature, 
N°7o. 
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which he was heft plcaftd with cultivating in the way 
of experiment. He considered the weight, fjpriag, and 
qualities of the air ; and wrote on hydroilatic* and 
other fubjeds ; and was poflefled of that happy pene- 
tration and ingenuity fo well fluted to the making of 
experiments in philofophy, which ferns to dcJuce the 
moll ufeful truths from the moll Ample and fecroingly 
iniigniiicant fads. As chemiilry was his favourite 
fcicncc, he fpxred no pains to procure from chcmiHi of 
greatclt note the knowledge of curious experiments, 
and entertained a number of operators cooftantly about 
him. Hisdifcoveries are related in ail eafy ft vie ; and 
though rather copious, fuited to tlur taftc of the times 
in which he lived, and free from that abfurd and jay- 
fterious air which formerly prevailed in chemical wri- 
tings : nor docs he betray a deflgn of concealing any 
thing except fome particulars which were communica- 
ted to him under the notion of fecnecy, or the know- 
ledge of which might do more harm than good- It 
is objeded indeed, that he betrays a good deal of cre- 
dulity with regard to fads which are given on the 
faith of others, and which may feem incredible ; but 
this proceeded from his candour, and his being little 
difpofed to fufpccl others. He (flowed the necclTary 
connection between philofophy and the arts; andfrid, 
that by attending the (hop of a workman, he learned 
more philofophy than he had done in the fchool* for a 
long time. Thus his writings (flowed an univerfai 
tatle for the fludy of nature, which had now made 
fome advances in the other parts of the world. 

Agricola is one of the fit ft and heft authors on the iS 
fubject of metallurgy. Being bom in a village in Mif-®*^1 
nsa, a country abounding in mines and met allunric 
works, he deferibrd them exadlly and copioufty. 
was a phyfician, and cotemporary with Paracclfus, but 
of a character very different. His writings are clear 
and inftrudive, as thofe of Paracclfus are obfeure and 
ufclefs. Lazarus Krker, Schinder, Schlutter, Henkel, 

&c. have alfo written on metallurgy', and deferibrd 
the art of allaying metals. Anthony Neri, Dr Mer- 
ret, and the famous Kur.kcl (who difeovered thephof- 
nborus of urine), have deferibed very fully the arts of 
making glafs, enamels, imitations of precious Horns 
Ac*. : but their writings, as well as thofe of fuccctding 
chcmilb, arc not free from the illufions of alchemy; (o 
true it is, that an obftinate and inveterate malady ne- 
ver difappears at once, without leaving traces behind. 

In a fhort time, however, the alchemical phrenzy was 
attacked by many powerful antagonifts, who contri- 
buted to refeue the fcicncc of chemiilry from an evil 
which at once difgfaccd it and retarded its progrefs. 
Among thefc, the moll diftinguiihed arc Kirchcr a Je- 
fuit, and Conringius a phyfician, who wrote with much 
fucccfs and reputation. 

About the year the Royal Society v*as form- R 
cd by a number of gentlemen who were unwilling to fj ^ j,. w 
engage iu the civil warn; and being ft ruck with the fordid, 
extenlive views of Lord Verulam and Mr Boyle, con- 
tributed to the expence of coftty experiments. This 
example appeared fo noble, and the ddign fo good, 
that it has been followed bv al! the civilized dates of 
Europe, and has met \riih the protection of their rt- 
fpeCtive fove reigns ; and from thefe chcmiftry has rr- 
ccived confidcrablc improvements. In France, Geof- 
frey, Lcroery, Reaumur, & c. came to be diilinguifti- 
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cd ; and in Germany Margraaf, Pott, and others, hare 
made a confiderable figure in thofe focieties. Kunc- 
keL, Btgar, Stahl, and Hoffman, See. hare done great 
fervice to fociety, by introducing new arts, and the nu* 
merotis improvements they have made. 

Of the im- The chcmifts who have made a figure in Germany 
j rovcmccts anf j arc more in number than thofe whom our 

different *^ an ^ has produced- In France, the focicty was en- 
tw-tiom in couraged by the fovcrcign ; and in it they have divdl- 
chemiftry. ed themfelves of that myfteriou* air which was affect- 
ed in former ages. In Germany, the richncfs of the 
country, and the great variety of mines, by turning the 
attention of chcmifts to the metals, have given that 
alchymiftical air to their writings which we obferre in 
them. The number of thofe who have applied them- 
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fclves to chcmiftry is very fmall in England, owing to 
the great improvements made by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the fcicnces of aftronoiny and optics ; which, by turn- 
ing the general attention that way, has occafioned what 
may be called a ncgleCl of chemiftry. But if their 
number be inconfidcrable, they are by no means infe- 
rior in merit and fame. The name of Boyle has always 
been held in the htgheft eftrem, as well as that of Hales, 
for the analysis he has made of the air. Kir Ifaac 
Newton alone has done more to the eftablifhing a ra- 
tional chemical theory than ever was done before. Of 
late, the taftc for the ftudy has became more general, 
and many ufeful books have appeared ; fo that it is to 
be hoped we ftiall form excel in this branch of fciencc, 
as wc have done in all the reft. 


Part I. THEORY of CHEMISTRY. 


A CcoaDrxG to the definition we have given of this 
fciencc, the theory of it ought to confift in a 
thorough knowledge of all the phenomena which rcfult 
from every poffible combination of its obje&s with one 
another, or from expofing them in all poffible wap to 
thofe fubftances which chcmifts have found to be the 
mod active in producing a change. So various, how- 
ever, and fo widely extended are the obje&s of che- 
miftry (comprehending all terrcftrial bodies whatever), 
that a knowledge of this kind is utterly unattainable by 
man. The utmoft that can be done in this cafe is, to 
give feme account of the phenomena which accompany 
the mixtures of particular fubftances, or the appearances 
they put on when expofed to heat ; and thefe have been 
already fo well afeertained, that they may now be laid 
down as rules, whereby we may, with a good deal of 
certainty, judge of the event of our experiments, even 
before tliey are made. 

Here wc muft obferve, that though the objc&s of 
. chcmiftry are as various as there are different fubftan- 
ces in the whole fyftera of nature, yet they cannot all 
be examined with equal cafe. Some of thefe fub- 
ftances a A upon others with great violence ; and the 
greater their activity, the more difficultly arc they 
themfelves fubjefted to a chemical examination. Thus, 
fire, which is the moft a£livc body in nature, i# fo 
little the fubjefk of examination, that it hath hi- 
therto baffled the ingenuity of the greateft phflofo 
phers to underftand its compofition. This fuhftancr, 
therefore, though it be the principal if not the only 
tgent in chcmiftry, is not properly an Ujefl of it, be- 
eaufe it cannot be made a fubjeft of any chemical ope- 
ration. 

n It hath been cuftomary to confider all bodies as com- 
• pofed of certain permanent and unchangeable parts 
called elements ; and that the end of chemiftry was to 
^refolvc bodies into thefe elements, and to rccompofe 
them again by a proper mixture of the elements 
when fo ieparated. Upon thin fuppofition the olche- 
mills went ; who, fuppofing that all bodies were com- 
pofed of fait, fulphur, and mercury, endeavoured to 
find out the proportions in which thefe exifted in gold, 
And then to form that metal by combining them in ft 
fimilar manner. Had they taken care to afeertain the 
real exiftencc of their elements, art!, by mhxing them 
together, compofed any one metal whatever, though 
Vos. IV. Part I, 


but a grain of lead, the leaft valuable of them all ; 
their prcteufions would have been very rational and 
well founded; but a* they never afeertained the exift- 
ence of fuch elementary bodies, it is no wonder that 
their labours wen* never attended with fnccefs. * # 

Another fet of elements which were as generally e 

received, and indeed continue to be fo in fomc mct-^ ,uuuu * 
furc to this day, are fire, air, earth, and water.— 

This do&rinc of elements was ftrenuoufiy oppoftd by 
Mr Boyle ; who endeavoured to prove, that fire was 
not an element per fe % but generated merely from the 
motion of the particles of tcrrcftrial bodies among one 
another; that air was generally produced from the fnb- 
ftance of folid bodies ; and that water, by a great num- 
ber of diftillations, waft converted into earth. His ar- 
guments, however, concerning fire were not at all con- 
clufivc ; nor does the expuliion of air from fixed bo- 
dies prove that any of their folid parts were employ- 
ed in the compofition of that air ; a» later difeor cries 
have fhowu that air may be ibforbed from the external 
atmofphere, and fixed in a great number of folid fub- 
ftances. His affertion concerning water defervea much 
cnnfideTation, and the experiment is well worth re- 
peating ; but it does not appear that he, or any other 
perfon, ought to have relied upon the experiment 
which was intended to prove this tranfmutatiun. The 
fa£t was this. Haring defigned to try the poflibility 
of reducing water to earth by repeated diftillations, 
he diftilled an ounce of water three times over himfclf, 
and found a fmall quantity of earth always remaining. 

He then gave it to another, who diftilled it 197 times. 

The amount of earth from the whole diftillations was 
fix drams, or £ths of the quantity of water employed ; 
and this earth was fixed, white, and infoluUe in wa- 
ter.— Here it is evident, that great fufpicions mud 
lieagsinft the fidelity of the unknown operator, who 
no doubt would be wearied out with fuch a number 
of diftillations. The affair might appear trivial to 
him ; and as he would perhaps know to which fide Mr 
Boyle’s opinion inclined, he might favour it, br mix- 
ing fomc white earth with the water. Had tfic ex- 
periment been tried by Mr Boyle’s own hand, his 
rnown character would have put the matter beyond a 
doubt. 

The decompofition of water, however, in another 
way, by the combination of one part of it with the 
3 B phlo- 
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phlogiftic, and another with the earthy part of a metal, cnee of phlogifton altogether, 
is now well afeertained, and the experiments winch 
led to the difeovery are treated of under the articles 


^ Aerology and Water. 

Zsifteaccof Even the cxi Hence of earth as an element appears 
elements as dubious as that of the others ; for it is certain that 
diluted, there is no fpecies of earth whatever, from which we 
can produce two difllmiLr bodies, by adding their o- 
ther component parts.— Thus, the earth of alum haj 
all the characters of fimpiicity which we can defire in 
any t erred rial fubftance. It is white, infipid, inodo- 
rous, and perfectly fixed in the fire ; nevcrthelcfs, it 
Teems to be only an element of tliat particular body 
called alum ; for though alum is composed of a pure 
earth and vitriolic acid joined together, and Epfom fait 
and fclcnitc arc both compofcd of a pure earth com- 
bined with the fame acid ; yet by adding oil of vitriol 
to the earth of alum, in any pofTible way, we (hall ne- 
ver be able to form cithcT Epfom fait or fclenite. In 
like manner, though all the imaerfed metals arc com- 
pofed of inflammable matter joined with an earthy ba- 
lls ; yet by adding to earth of alum any proportion 
we plcafe of inflammable matter, we (hall never pro- 
duce a metal ; and what is ftill more mortifying, we 
can never make the earthy bafis of one metallic fub- 
ftance produce any other metal than that which it ori- 
a6 ginally compofcd. 

Elements A little confidcration upon the fubjeX of elements 
iwrcflarily will convince us, not only that no fuch bodies have ever 
iovihhlc. yet beta difeovered, but that they never will; and for 
this plain rcafon, that theymuft be in their own nature 
invifible. — The component parts of any fubftance may 
with propriety enough be called the elements of that 
fubilance, as long as we propofc carrying the decom- 
position no farther ; but thefe elements have not the 
stall property refembling any fubftance which they 
compofe. Tims, it is found that the compound fait 
called fJf ammoniac, is formed by the union of an acid 
and an alkali ; we may therefore properly enough call 
thefe two the elements of fal ammoniac; but, taken fc- 
paratcly, they have not the lcall rcfemblance to the 
compound, which is formed out of them. Both the 
acid and alkali are by thcmfelves fo volatile as to be 
capable of diflipation into an invifible vapour by the 
heat of one’s hand ; whereas, when joined together, 
they arc fo fixed as almoik to endure a red heat with- 
out going off. If, again, we were to feck for the ele- 
ments of the acid and alkali, we mu ft not expc& to 
find them have any properties refembling cither an acid 
or an alkali, but others quite different. Any com- 
mon element of all bodies mutl therefore be a fubftance 
which has no property fimilar to any other in the whole 
fyftcm of nature, and conftquently mull be impcrccp • 

^ tible. 

q , , * f To the above-mentioned four elements, viz. fire, 
emu- ’« air* earth, ami water, a kind of fifth element has gc- 
pMogifton. nc rally ln.en add' d, but not ttfuaRy diiliuguilhed by 
that name, though it has apparently an equal, if not 
a greater, right to the title of an element than any of 
the others. Thi» fubftance is called the jhiagiflofi, or 
inflammable principle; on which the ignition of all 
bodies depends. The exillence of this dciiunt was firft 
afferted by Stahl, and from him the opinion has been 
detived to other ch.'tnifts : hut of late a new do&rine 
broached by M. Laxoifier, who denies the cxi it- 
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fubftanccs therefore ate properly the objects of che- 
miilry, yet as they have fo much ingrolfcd the altcn* * A 
turn of modern dtotufts, we (hall here give an ac- 
count of the moft remarkable theories that have ap- 
peared concerning them. 

Sect. I. Of the Element cf Fire . 

The opinions concerning the element of fire may 
be divided into two general claflies; the one confidering 
it as an eflfcdl, the other as a caufe. The former i*Twofra*- 
maintained by Lord Bacon, Mr Boyle, and Sir Ifaac r 4 *^«^*«* 
Newton ; wbofe refpe&ablc names for a long time gave oi boat ‘ 
fuch a fanflion to this theory, that it was generally 
looked upon as an cilablifhed truth. Some learned 
men, however, among whom was the great Dr Bucr- 
haavc, always di (Tented, and infilled that fire was a fluid 
univcrfaDy diffufed, and equally prefent in the frozen 
regions of Nova Zcmbla as in a glafs-houfc furnace, 
only that in the latter its motion made it confpicuous ; 
and by fetting it in motion in the eoldeft parts of the 
world, its previous cxiilencc there would be equally 
demon (liable as in the furnace above-mentioned. 

Lord Bacon defines heat, which he ufes as a fynony- L Ba- 
mous term with fire, to be an expanftve undulatory mo- 
tion in the particles of a body, whereby they tend with 01 
fome rapidity towards the circumference, and alfo a 
little upwards. Hence, if in any natural body you 
can excite a motion whereby it (hall expand or dilate 
itfelf, and can rep refs and dirc& this motion upon it' 
ft If in fuch a manner that the motion (hall not proceed 
uniformly, but obtain in fome parts and be cheeked in 
others, you will generate heat or fire. . 0 

The fame opinjon is fupported by Mr Boyle in the Mr BoyleV 
following maimer: 44 The produ&ion of heat difeovers 
nothing, either in the agent or patient, but motion, and 
its natural cffe&s. When a fmith brilkly hammers a 
fmall piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceed- 
ingly hot : yet there is nothing to make it fo, except 
the motion of the hammer imprefting a vehement and 
varioufly determined agitation on the final! parts of 
the iron ; which, being a cold body before, grows hot 
by that fuperinduccd motion of its (mail parts: firft, in 
a more loofc acceptation of the word, with regard to 
fome other bodies, in comparifon of which it was cold 
before ; then fenfibly hot, bccaufe the motion in the 
parts of the iron is greater tlian that in the parts of 
our fingers ; at the fame time that the hammer and an- 
vil, by which the pcrcuflion is communicaTcd, may, on 
account of their magnitude, remain cold. It is uot 
neccfTary, therefore, that a body (hould itfelf be hot 


in order to communicate heat to another/* 


.tt 


The arguments made ufc of by Sir Ifaac Newton Sermincafs 
art not intended pofitivcly to eftablilh any kind of thc-^ ^ ^ 
ory relating to fire, but are to be found in a conjeXurc, cw 
pubhthed at the end of his Treatife on Optics, con- 
cerning the nature of the fun and ftars. 44 Large bo- 
dies (he obfervet ) preferve their heat the loagcft, their 
parts heating one another ; and why may not great, 
denfe, and fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light fo copioufly, as, by the einilTion aod 
reaction uf it, and the reflexions and rcfra&ioM with- 
in the pores, to grow continually hotter, till they arrive 
at fiich a period of heat as is that of the fuu ? Their 

parts 
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Of th« part* may he further preferred from fuming away, not 
5 t "i tal only by their fixity, but by the vaft weight and denfity 
v of the atmofphcrc incumbent on them, ftrongly com- 

prefling them, and condenfing the vapours exhaled from 
them. Thus we fee, that warm water, in an exhaufted 
receiver, (hall boil as vehemently as the hotted water 
expofed to the air ; the weight of the incumbent atino- 
fphere in this latter cafe keeping down the vapours, 
and hindering the ebullition till it has received its ut- 
mod degree of heat. Thus alto a mixture of tin and 
lead, put on a red hot iron in t wuo, emits a fume and 
dame i but the fame mixture in the open air. by reafon 
of the incumbent atmofphcrc, does not emit the Icaftfen- 
fible flame." In confequrncc of thefe experiments, Sir 
Ifaac conjectures, that there is no effential didin&ion 
betwixt fire and grof»» bodies ; but that they may be 
converted into one another. “ Fire (he fays) is a body 
heated fo hot as to emit light copioufly ; for what 
3* (fays he) is a red hot iron but fire?” 

Tire now The hypothefes of thefe great men produced long 
K i7 Cr !i' r ar '^ violent difputes, which were never decifivcly fet- 
beanele-° : The difcovcrics in clcftricity, however, furnilhed 
mem frtjt, fuch additional drength to the followers of Dr Boer- 
haavc, that fire is now believed to be an element and 
fluid diftinCt from all others, by at lead as many as c- 
fpoufe the contrary fydem ; but the quedion is not de- 
cided, Whether the fire itfelf is to be conftdered as the 
agent ? or. Whether its a&ion is to be derived from 
the principles of attraCHon and repulfion, the na- 
33 tural agents fuppofed to influence other material 
7h oo; icatiL ^ u ^^ nce * * This has produced two other fydems 
tfUtuted. a kind mixed nature, in which heat or fire 
is confidcred as a fubdancc didinft from all others, 
but which a&s in other bodies according to its 
quantity* Thefe fydems have been promulgated by 
Dr Black of Edinburgh and Dr Irvine of Glafgow. 
In what They differ from the opinions of Mr Boyle, Lord Ba- 
they dif- con, and Sir Ifaac Newton, in fuppofing heat to be a 
**£ fluid didinA from all other material fubdanccs ; and 

mcr# ~ they alfo differ from the hypothdis of Dr Boerhaave, 
Lemcry, and others, in fuppofing different teneftrial 
fubdanccs to be hot according to the quantity of fluid 
contained, and not according to the force with which 
33 it moves in them. 

General Dr Black is of opinion that lea/, which he feems 
^ftack’a t0 ma ^ cc Anonymous with fire, exifts in two different 
and Dr lr- ^ atcs » * n onc °f which it affc&a our fenfes and the 
▼me'* the- thermometer, in the other it does not. The former 
ory. therefore he calls fenfible heat, the latter latent heat. On 
thefe principles he gives the only fatisfa&ory explana- 
tion of the phenomena of evaporation and fluidity that 
has yet appeared, as fliall afterwards be more fully 
explained. At prefent we fliall only obferve, that, ac- 
cording to the theory of Dr Black, heat or fire it- 
fclf feems to be the agent ; but, according to that of 
Dr Irvine, as far as we can gather it from the treatifes 
of Dr Crawford and others, the principles of attrac- 
tion and repulfion are the agents by which heat, as 
well as other bodies, is influenced. Thus, on the princi- 
ples of Dr Black, wc fay, that water is converted into 
vapour by a quantity of heat entering into it in a la- 
tent date, and thereby rendering it fpccifically lighter 
than the atmofphere : according to the principles of 
Dr Irvine, wc fay, that water is converted into vapour 
by laving its capacity for attracting heat from the 
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atmofphcrc incrcafcd. So that, according to the former, Of the 
the abforption of heat is the eaufi f according to 
latter, the tjftfl, of its converfion into vapour. ^ < 

Dr Crawford, in his Trcatife on Heat, puhlifh- ^5 
ed in 1788, informs us, that beat, in the pliilo- Dr Irvine's 
fophical fenfe of the word, 1ms been ufed to cx*‘heo-ycx- 
prefs what is frequently called the element of fere, in ^ (^raw- 
the abdract, without regard to the peculiar 
which it may produce in relation to other bodies. ^ 
This, with Dr Irvine, he calls abfolult heat ; and the A’lfolute 
external canfe, as having a relation to the effects itjjcitdc* 
produces, he calls relative heat. “ From this view of” 111 *** 
the matter (fays he), it appears, that alfolute beat ex- 
prcffcB, in the abftrefl, that power or element which, 
when it is prefent to a certain degree, excites in all ani- -g 
mals the fenfation of heat ; and relative heat expreffes Relative 
the fame power, confidcred as having a relation to “***» 
the effects by which it is known and meafured. 

“ The cfte&s by which heat is known and mcafu* How di- 
red are three ; and therefore relative heat may admit of vided. 
three fubdivifions. t. This principle is known by the 
peculiar fenfations which it excites in animals. Con- 
fidcred as exciting thofe fenfations, it is called fcnfthle 
heat. 2. It is known by the effed which it produces 
upon an indrument that has been employed to meafure 
it, termed a thermometer . This is called the temperature 
of beat in teefiej. 3. It has been found by experiment, 
that in bodies of different kinds the quantities of ab- 
folute heat may be unequal, though the temperatures 
and weights be the fame. When the principle of heat 
is confidered relatively to the whole quantity of it 
contained in bodies of different kinds, but which have 43 
equal weights and temperatures, I fliall term it com- Crmpara- 
parai'tve heat. If, for example, the temperatures and r j v £ ***** 
weights being the fame, the whole quantity of heat in 4 
water be four times as great as that of antimony, the 
comparative heats of thefe fubdanccs arc faid to be as 
four to one.” 4t 

In order to have a proper conception of what isExpcri- 
mcant by a difference in ablolute heat, when the tern- “J? 1 *■ by 
pcraturcs arc the fame, it will be ncceffary to relate 
fome experiments, by which Dr Black was fird led toj c i t(J t »j C 
the dilcovcry of latent heat. He obferves, that when d.lcuvcry 
two equal maffes of the fame matter, heated to diffe-f* latent 
rent degrees, are mixed together, the heat of the mix- Cit * 
turc ought to be an arithmetical mean betwixt the two 
extremes. This, however, only takes place on mixing 
hot and cold water together ; hut if indcad of cold 
water we take ice, the cafe is remarkably different. 4l 
Here the temperature of the mixture is much below A quantity 
the arithmetical mean, and a quantity of heat is appa- •“.-it l" 1 * 
rently lod. Now we know that the temperature of ^ 
ice newly frozen is generally 32 degrees of Fahrenheit;' “ 
fuppofing therefore the temperature of the water 
which diffolvcs it to be 1 20°, the aritiunetical mean is 
7 1 ; but if the mixture indicates a temperature only ef 
6o°, then we mud fuppofc that the ice contained 1 1° 
of heat lefs than was indicated by the thermometer ; 
and confcquently, that water at 32 0 contains 1 x° more 
of abfolutc heat than ice at 32°. 4 j 

The fame thing is made dill more evident from the Great 
condensation of vapour. The fluid of water is not ra- 
pable of fuftaining a gTcat degree of heat ; and 2 1 2° produ.e \ 
of Fahrenheit is the utmofl it can be made to hear, by the enn- 
without an extraordinary degree of preflure, as in IV dadatiwi 
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phr* dtgefter, or the admixture of faline Jubilances: 
the temperature of the fleam emitted by it therefore 
never can exceed 21 j\ except in the cal'ei juft men- 
tioned ; and it is often capable of bearing a great de- 
gree of cold without being coudenfed. When the con- 
denfution takes place at toll, however, a very confi- 
dcrablc degree of heat is always produced ; and Dr 
Black his lliowu, that, in the condenfation of fleam 
by the refrigerator)' of a common flill, as much heat 
is communicated to the water in the refrigeratory as 
would be Icfhcicnt to make the water which comes 
over as hot a^ red hot-iion, were it all to exill in a fcn- 
fible flute. His method of nuking the calculation is 
very eu/y. For, fippoGng the refrigeratory to con- 
tain ico pounds of water, and that one pound has been 
drftillcd; if the water in the refrigeratory ha? received 
10 degrees o: heat, we know that the diddled pound 
has parted with 1000. if in puffing through the worm 
of the refrigeratory, it has been reduced to the temjxra- 
ture of 5© 0 of Fahrenheit, having been at 2 12® when it 
entered it, then it has loft only i6* Q of fen Able heat ; all 
the reft communicated to the water of the refrigerato- 
ry amounting to more than 8oo°, having been con- 
tained in a latent flute, end fuch as could not then af- 
fect the thermometer. This experiment was tried by 
Mr Watt in a manner flill more Anting, by a di A illa- 
tion of water in vacuo. Thus the fleam, freed from 
the pieflurc of theatmofphcre, could not conceive fuch 
a digue of Iculiblr heat as in the common method of di- 
ftilling. ItCdmeovertherefore with a very gentle warmth, 
fcaroe more than what the hand could bear; neverthe- 
less it had ahforbed as much heat as though the di- 
ftitlation had been performed in the common way; for 
the refrigeratory had loco degrees of heat communi- 
cated to it. 

The difference of abfolute heat it likewife percep- 
tible betwixt any two bodies of different denfity, water 
and mercury for inflance: and in comparing theft, it will 
always be found that (he thinneft fluids contain the 
grcrtelt quantity of abfolute heat; as water more than 
mercury, fpirit of wine more than water, ether more 
than fpirit of wine, and air more than any of them. 
Dr Black having brought equal hulks of mercury and 
water, the former to a temperature of 50 degree* high- 
er than the latter, found that, on mixture, there was a 
gain of only so degrees above tbe original ; but on rever- 
fing the experiment, aiwf hssffing the water 50 degree* 
above the mercury, there was a gain of 30 degrees on the 
whole. “ Hence (fays Dr Cleghorn in his thefis 
de Igne) it appears, that the quantity of heat in water 
is to that in mercury, when both arc of equal tempera- 
ture?, aa 3 to a.’* Dr Crawford, however, tells us, 
that “ the fame quantity of heat which rail'd a pound 
of water one degree, will raife a pound of mercury s8 
degree? ; whence it follows, that the comparative heat 
cf water is to that of mercury as 28 to I : and confe- 
quently, the alterations which are produced in the 
temperatures of bedies by given quantities of ahfolute 
heat, may properly be applied as a mcafurc of their 
comparative heats; the alterations of temperature and 
the comparative heats being reciprocally proportional 
to one another. 

“SKufiblc heat (contimiesDrCrawford)dependspart- 
iy ob the itatc of the temperature, aud partly on that of 
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the organ of feeling; and therefore if a variation be pro- Of the 
duced in the latter, the fenfible beat will be different, E * a,ca * 
though the temperature continue the fame. Thus water ot f 
at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit appears cold to 
a warm hand immerfed in it; but on the contrary, that 
fluid will appear warm if a hand be applied to it which 
has a lower degree of heat than 62“. For this reafon, 
the thermometer is a much more accurate mcafurc of 
heat than the fenfes of animals. As long, however, 
as the organs remain unchanged, the feniible heat is in 
proportion to the temperature ; and therefore thofe 
terms have generally been conlidercd as fynonymous. j 0 
On this fubjoft Dr Reid obferves, that until the ratio d, r^*, 
between one temperature and another be afeertained by obferva- k«i 
experiment and induction, we ought to confider tern- COOCCTRia * 
perature as a meafurc which admits of degrees, but not ^^ r *" 
of ratioB ; and confequemly ought not to conclude, 
that the temperature of one bodyi* double or triple to 
that of another, unlefs the ratio of different tempera- 
tures were determined. Nor ought we to ufe the tx- 
preflions of a double or triple temperature, thefe being 
expreflions which convey no dikincf meaning until 
the ratio of different temperature* be determined.” 

In making experiments on the comparative quanti- Diffmec* 
tie* of heat in different bodies, our author choofes ra-betwiv. 
ther to ufe equal weight/ than equal hulk of the fub- *|* raJrsl*- 
flances to be compared. Thus he found the cempa- 
rati vc heat of water to be to that of mercury as 28 to^ p-..t 
1 by weight, and 2 to 1 by bulk ; which differs very 
confiderably from the cooduflon of Dr Black, who 
makes it only as 3 to 2, as lias been already men- 
tioned. 

From the differences obferved in the quantities of Capfone* 
abfolute heat contained in different bodies, our author for enntta^ 
concludes!, that “ there rnuil be certain effcntial diffc-^K beat 
rtnees in the nature of bodies ; in confequence 
which, fame have the power of collc&ing and retaining 
that element in greater quantity than others .” Theic 
different powers he calls the capacities for containing 
heat. Thus, if we find by experiment that a pound 
of water contains four times as much abfulute heat as 
diaphoretic antimony, when ar the fame temperature, 
the capacity of water for containing heat is (aid to be 
to that of antimony as 4 to 1. ^ 

“ The tempertture, the capacity for containing heat, How the 
and the abfolute heat contained, may be diflinguiihcd capacity, 
from each other in tbe following manner ; 

44 The capacity for containing heat, and the abfo- ,bfoiute 
lute heat contained, are diflinguffned as a force diftio&hea:. ire 
from the fubjeft upon which it operates. When wewkdi- 
fpeak of the capacity, wc mean a power inherent inA^g'kfbei. 
the heated body ; when we fpcak of the abfolute heat, 
wc mean an unknown principle which is retained in 
the body by the operation of this power ; and when 
we (peak of the temperature, we confider the unknown 
principle as producing certain effects upon the ther- 
mometer. «, 

“ The capacity for containing heat may continue 
unchanged, while the abfolute heat is varied without 
end. If a pound of ice, for example, be fuppofed to 
retain its folrd form, the quantity of its abfolute heat 
will be altered by every increafc or diminution of its 
fcnfible heat : but as long as its form continues the 
fame, its capacity for receiving heat is not affe&ed by 
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an alteration of temperature, and would remain un- 
changed though the body were wholly deprived of its 
. heat.’* 

In the courfe of his work. Dr Crawford obferves, 
Crawford** that M he has not entered into the inquiry which has 
opinion been fo much agitated among the Fnglilh, the French, 
concerning an j German philosophers, Whether heat be a fub - 
icat n t e fiance or a quality ? I« Some places indeed he has ufed 
expre (lions which feem to favour the former opinion j 
but his folc motive for adopting thefc was, bccaufe the 
language feemed to be more (implc and natural, and 
more confonant to the fatts which had been cftabliflicd 
by experiment. At the fame time, he is perfuaded 
that it would he a very difficult matter to reconcile 
many of the phenomena with the fuppofition that heat 
is a qualify* It is not cafy to conceive, upon this hy- 
pothecs, how heat can be abforbed in the proccffcs of 
fufion, evaporation, combuilion ; how the quantity of 
heat in the air can he diminilhed, and that in the 
blood increafed, by refpiration, though no fcnfible heat 
or cold be produced. 

** Whereas, if we adopt the opinion that heat is a di- 
ftinCi fubllance, or an element fui generij, the phenome- 
na will be found tu admit of a Ample and obvious in- 
terpretation. 

“ Fire will be eonfitlcrrd as a principle ; which is 
diftributed in various proportions throughout the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature. The mode of its union 
with bodies will refemblc that particular fpeciet of 
*‘^ erc * n ^e r l lincrit9 arc combined by the joint 
a(tra g; oD forces of preflure and attraction. Of this kind is the 
to them, combination of fixed air and water ; for fixed air is 
and pavt’y stained in water partly by its attra&ion for that fluid, 
©/the cv- fC am ^ P^ly by the p;t:Ture of the external air; and if 
terzui fluid, either of thefc forces he diminilhed, a portion of the 
fixed air efcapes. In like manner, it may be con- 
ceived that elementary fire is retained in bodies, partly 
by its attra&ion to thefe bodies, and partly by the 
a&iou of the furrounding heat ; and iu that cafe a 
portion of it wilf be difengaged, either by diminifhing 
the attractive force, or by Icifcning the temperature of 
the circumambient medium. If, however, fire be a 
bit fiance which is fubjeft to the laws of attradion, 
the mode of its union with bodies Teems to be diffe- 
rent from that which takes place in chemical combi- 
nation: for, in chemical combination, the elements ac- 
quire new properties, and cither wholly or in part lofe 
tbofc by which they were formerly characterized* 
But we have no fufficicnt evidence fur believing that 
fire, in confcqucnce of its union with bodies, does, 
56 in any inflance, lofe its diftinguiftiing properties.” 

Hr Berker - j) r Berkenhout, in his Firft Lines of the Theory 
■ion !.°r* an< * P fa &i cc of Philofophical Chemiflry, informs us* 
cerning the *hat 44 heat, or live matter of beat, is by Schcclc and 
nature of Bergman fubflituted for fire, which they believe to be 
^* c ‘ the a&ion ©f heat when increafed to a certain degree. 

The firft of thefe celebrated ebemifts believed this mat- 
ter of beat to be a compound of phlogifton and pm© 
air. He was certainly miftakca. It feems more phi- 
lofophical to confidex heat as an ejc 3 t of which fire is 
jy the iolc caufc. 

Hit divi- «• Heat I confider not as a diftinft fubftancc, but as 
pon cf fire an C ff c ct of fire, fixed or volatile; in both which Hates 
s©d »ola- ® rc k e,ns to cxift in all bodies, folid and fluid. Fixed 
ule. X believe to be a conftitucnt part of all bodies. 
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and their fpecific heal to depend on the quantity of JJf *he 
fixed fire iu each. This fixed, this latent fire, cannot^ Kr# j 
be feparated from the other conftitucnt parts of bo- »__ , ^ - „ » 
dies but by their decompofition : it then becomes vo- 
latile and incocrcible. If this hypothclis be true, fire 
exitls, in all natural bodies that contain phlogifton, in 
three different ftates: I. In that volatile ftate in which 
it perpetually fluduatet between one body and an- 
other. 2. Combined with an add, probably in the 
form of fixed inflammable air or phlogifton. 3. Un- 
combined and fixed, a6 a conftitucnt principle, deter- 
mining the fpecific heat of bodies. ^ 

“ Parc (or volatile) fire is diftinguiflied by the fid- Pert orvo- 
lowing properties. 1. It is effentially fluid, invifible, Isril* fire 
and without weight. 2. It is the immediate caufc of^ c ® aeJ * 
all fluidity. 3. it penetrates and pervades all bodies 
on the furface of the earth, and as far beneath the fur- 
face as hath hitherto been explored. Water hath ne- 
ver been found in a congealed ftate in the deepeft 
mines* 4. It has a conduit tendency to diffufc it felt' 
equaSy through all bodies* howfoever different in point 
of demity. A marble flab, a plate of iron, a decanter 
of water, and a lady's muff, at the fame dillancc from 
the fire, and other external circumftanccs, being ^qu&l* 
poffefs an equal degree of heat, which is precifchr that 
of the atmofpherc in which they Hand. 5. It is per- 
petually in motion from one body to another, and 
from different parts of the Game body, bccaufe external 
circumftanccs are continually varying. 6. In fluctu- 
ating from one body to another, it produces a confbmt 
vibration of their couilituent parts ; for all bo&ei ex- 
pand and contract in proportion to the quantity of 
fire they contain. 7. Accumulated lieyond a certain 
quantity, it effects the diflblutioit of bodies, by forcing 
their conftitucnt parts beyond the fphert of mutual 
attra£hon, called the attraction of cobrfon, which w the 
caufc of folidity. Hence the fovcrcigu agency of fire 
in chemical operations.” 

Dr Crawford, bcfides thtr opinions already quoted, 57 
tells us, that fire* in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word, exprefles a certain degree of heat accompanied finiikn A 
with light ; and is particularly applied to that heat Are. 
and light which arc produced by the inflammation of 
combuftible bodies. But as heat, when accumulated 
in a fuificicnt quantity, isconftantly accompanied with 
light ; or, in other words, as fire is always produced 
by the increafe of heat, philofophers have generally 
confidered thefe phenomena as proceeding from the 
fame caufe : and have therefore ufed the word fire to 
exprefe that unknown principle, which, when it is pre- 
sent to a certain degree, excites the fenfation of heat 
alone ; but, when accumulated to a greater degree, 
renders itfelf obvious both to the fight and touch, or 
produces heat accompanied with light. In this fenfc* 
the clement of fire fignifics the fame thing with at'fo- 
luie beat. 

Having prrmifed thefc general definitions and re- 
marks, he gives the properties of heat in the following 
words : 

44 1. Heat has a conftant tendency to diffufc itfelf over to 
all bodies till they are brought to the fame tempera***”^ * 
turc. Thus it is found by the thermometer, that ffeTdiffi.V* 
two bodies of different temperatures are mixed toge-ufeU e- 
ther, or placed contiguous, the heat pallet from thequally over 
one to the other till their temperatures become equal ; 

and 
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*md that all inanimate bodies, when heated and placed 
in a cold medium, continually Info heat, till in procefs t 
, of time they are brought to the date of the furiound- a 
iog medium. 1 

** From this property of heat it follows, that the va- i 
nous cUfics of bodies throughout the earth, if they were 1 
not a&cd upon by external caufcs, would at length * 
arrive at a common temperature when the heat would 
become quiefeent ; in like manner as the waters of the i 
ocean, if not prevented by the winds and by the at- i 
tra&ions of the fun and moon, would come to an equi- 
librium, and would remain in a (late of reft. But as 
caufcs continually occur in nature to difturb the balance ; 
of heat as well as that of the waters of the ocean, thole 
elements arc kept in a conftant fluctuation. 

“ II. Heat is contained in coufiderable quantities in 
all bodies when at the common temperature of the at- < 
mofpherc. 

“ From the Intercfting experiments which were made 
on cold by Mr Wilfon, we learn, that at Glafgow, in 
the winter of the year 1780, the thermometer on the 
j furfnee of fnow funk 25 degrees below the beginning 
of Fahrenheit’s fcslc. 

“ We are told by Dr Pallas, that in the deferts of 
Siberia, during a very intenfe froft, the mercury was 
found congealed in thermometers expofed to the atmo- 
fphere, and a quantity of that fluid in an open bowl 
placed in a fimilar Imuition, at the fame time became 
folid. The decifive experiments of Mr Hutchins at 
Hudfon’s Bay prove, that the freezing point of mer- 
cuty is very nearly 40 ' below the zero (or 0°) of Fah- ' 
renheit. From which it follows, that at the time of 
Dr Pallas’s obfervation, the atmofphcre in Siberia mu(t 1 
have been cooled to minus 40. By a paper lately ; 
tranfmitted to the Royal Society we arc informed, 
that the fpirit-ofwine thermometer in the open air at 
Hudfons Bay fell to — 42 in the winter of 1785; 
and from the fame communication we learn, that by a 
mixture of fnow and vitriolic acid, the heat was fo 
much diminifhed, that the fpirit of wine funk to — 80, 
which is 112 below the freezing point of water. 

“ Hence it is manifeft, that neat is contained in i 
conflderable quantities in all bodici when at the com- 
mon temperature of the atmofphcre. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the quantity inherent in each individual 
body is limited. This, I think, mud be admitted, 
whatever he the hypothefis which we adopt concerning 
the nature of heat ; whether we conceive it to be a 
force or power belonging to bodies, or an elementary 

E rinciple contained in them. For thofc who confider 
cat as an element, will not fuppofe that an unli- 
mited quantity of it can be contained in a finite body ; 
and if heat be coniidered as a force or power, the fup- 
pofltion that finite bodies arc actuated by forces or 
powers which are infinite is equally inadmiffible. 

> “ To place this in another light, we know that bo- 

t- dies are univerfally expanded by heat, excepting in a 
r very few inftances, which do not afford a juft objection 
to the general fa& ; becaufe, in thofe inftances, by the < 
action of heat a fluid is extricated that previously fepa- 
rsited the particles from each other. Since, therefore, 
heat is found to expand bodies in the temperatures 
which fall within the reach of our obfervation, we may 
conclude that the fame thing takes place in all tempe- 
ratures.” 
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Oar author, by a fet of very accurate and laborious Of tia 
experiments, determines that the expanfions in mercury 
and fome other fluids are proportionable to the quau- * rc ' . 
tities of heat applied ; “ from which (fays he) it is 
manifeft, that the quantities of heat in bodies are limi- Erpan/ua 
ted, becaufe an infinite heat would produce an infinite mercery, 
expanfion. &c-propnc- 

44 It is manifeft, that the number of degrees of fen* t^degrees 
fiblc heat, as mea lured by the thermometer, and efti- of he it. 
mated from the beginning of the fcalc, rouft be the 
fame in all bodies which have a common temperature ; 
for by the firft general fail it is proved, that heat has 
a conftant tendency to diffufe ilfclf uniformly over 
bodies till their temperatures become equal. Fiona 
which it may be inferred, that if a quantity of heat 
were added to bodies abfolutcly cold, the fame uniform 
diffufion would take place ; and that if a thermometer, 
altogether deprived of its heat, were applied to fuch 
bodies, it would be equally expanded by them, the whole 
of the fen fiblc heat which they had acquired being in- 
dicated by that expanfion. ^ 

“ III. If the parts of the fame homogeneous Tub- Homage- 
fiance have a common tcmpcratuic, the quantity of n «m* ho- 
abfolute heat will be proportional to the bulk or quan- 
tity of matter. Thus the quantity of abfolute heat in 
two pounds of water is double that which is contained contain 
in one pound when at the fame temperature. quantities 

44 IV. The dilatations and contradions of the fluid 
in the mercurial thermometer aie nearly proportional , 0 ^ 

to the quantities of abfolute heat which arc communi- their rr.at- 
catcd to the fame homogeneous bodies, or feparated t «‘. 
from them, as long as they retain the fame form. Thus 
the quantity of heat required to raife a body four de- 
grees in temperature by the mercurial thermometer, is 
nearly double that which is required to raile it two 
degrees, four times that required to raife it one degree, 
and fo in proportion.” 

Thus we find, that Dr Black, Dr Irvine, Dr Craw- 
ford, and Dr Berkenhout, agree in fpeaking of fire or 
heat as a fluid fubftancc dittiiift from all other bodies. ^ 

Mr Kirwan, in his Treatife of Phlogifton, agrees in the jvtr K ir- 
farae opinion. 44 Some ( fays he) have thought, that wan** opl- 
I ihould have included the matter of heat, or clemen- niun coo- 
tary fire, in the definition of inflammable air; but asj*™ u> * 
fire is contained in all corporeal fubftances, to mention 
it is pcrfcdUy needlefs, except where bodies differ from 
each other in the quantity of it they contain.” On _ _ 
the other hand, Mr Cavendilb, Phil. Tranf. lxxiv. 
p. 141. tells us, that 44 he thinks it more likely that mon that 
there is no fuch thing as elementary heat but, as he ** “ ; nac a 
gives no reafon for this opinion, it feems probable that 
the greater part of philofophers either pofilively be- 
lieve that heat is an elementary fluid diftiodt from all 
others, or find thcmfclves obliged to adopt a language 
which neceflarily implies it. The only difficulty which 
now remains therefore is, to affix a proper idea to the m defining 
phrafe quantity of keot f which we find univerfally made the phrafe 
ufe of, without any thing to determine our opinions sf 

concerning it. 

That we cannot fpeak of 1 quantity of fire or heat in ThU phnlb 
the fame fenfe as we fpeak of a quantity of water or cannot be 
any other fluid is evident, becaufe wc can take away ufed in the 
the quantity of water which any fukftance contains, common 
but cannot do fo with heat. Nay, in many cafes 
are fure, that a fubftancc very cold to the touch does with re^v4 
1 yet to fire. 
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yet contain a tery coiifidcrablc quantity of heat. The 
vapour of water, for inllance, may be made much colder 
than the ufual temperature of the atmofphcre without 
being condenfcd, when at the fame time wc arc certain 
that it contains a great quantity of heat ; and the 
fame may be fold of water, which, in the a& of freezing, 
throws out a great quantity of heat without becoming 
colder; and in the aft of melting abforbs as much with- 
out becoming warmer. It is not therefore by the mere 
prcfcnce or abfence of this fluid that we can determine 
the real quantity of this fluid ; nor docs it appear that 
the word quantity can be at all accurately applied to 
the element itfclf, becaufc we have no method of mea- 
furing it. 

„ Dr Cleghorn, in his inaugural diflertation De Igne f 
honi'topi- throws Jome light on this fubjed, by obferving, that 
“ the thermometer ftiowi only the quantity of heat go- 
ing out of a body, not that which is really contained 
in it :’* and he alfo infifts, that ** wc can neither affent 
to the opinion of Dr BocThaavr, who fuppofed that 
heat was distributed among bodies in proportion to 
their bulks j nor to the hypothefes of others, who 
imagined that they were heated in proportion to their 
denfities.’* But in what proportion, then, are they 
heated ; or how are we to tneafure the quantity which 
they really contain, feeing the thermometer informs us 
only of what they part with? 

As this point is by no means afeertained, we cannot 
heat of bo- form a direct idea concerning the abfolute quantity 
die* cannot heat contained in any body j and therefore when we 
^ u * fpeak of quantities of this fluid, we muft in faft, if wc 
mean any thing, think of thr fenfihle quantity flowing 
out of them ; and though we (hould fuppofc the whole 
of this fenfible heat to be removed, it would ft ill be 
impofiible for us to know how much remained in a fa- 
Dr Cleg- tfnt A* tc » anc * could not be diffipated. This difficulty 
hom'* hy- will ftill appear the greater, if with Dr Cleghorn snd 
pochcfis others wc luppofe the fluid of heat to be fubjeft to the 
enuccroing Jaws 0 f attra&ion and repulfion. This gentleman 
fuppofca, that the particles of heat (like the particles 
of eleflric fluid according to the Franklinian h vpothefis) 
arc repulfivc of one another, but attrafted by all other 
fubftaaces. “ If any body (fays he), heated beyond 
the common temperature of the air, is expoftd to it, 
the heat flows out from it into the atmofphcre, and 
diffuses itfclf equally all around till the air becomes of 
the fame temperature with itfclf. The fame happens 
to bodies fufpended in vatuo. Hence it is iuftly con- 
eluded, that there cxifts between the particles of heat 
a repulfive power, by which they mutually recede from 
each other. Notwithftanding this repulfive power, 
however, the quantities of heat contained in different 
fubftance*, even of the fame temperature, are found to 
be altogether different j and from Dr Black’s experi- 
ments it now appears, that the quantity of heat is 
farce ever the fame in any two different bodies r and 
hence we may conclude, that tcrreflrial bodies have a 
power of attra&ing heat, and that this power is differ- 
ent in different fubftances. — From thefe principles it 
evidently follows, that heat ti diftributed among bodies 
dire&ly in proportion to their at trading powers, and 
inversely according to the repulfive power between the 
Squili- particles of heat thcmfclvcs. Such is the diflribution 
bruim iif of heat among bodies in the neighbourhood of each 
other, and which is called the equilibrium of beat, be- 
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canfe the thermometer (hows no difference of tempera- Of 
turc among them. For feeing the heat is diftributed 
according to the attrading power of each, the thcr-' 
raometcr having alfo a proper attradion of its own, 
cati fhow no difference in the attrading power of each; 
for which reafun all bodies in the neighbourhood of 
each other are foon reduced to the fame tempera* 
turc.** •$ 

If wc affent to Dr Cleghorn** hvpothefis, the quan-The quan- 
tity of heat contained in any fubftance depends, in the* 1 *) 01 
firft place, on the attrading power of that fubftince,^^^ 
which is altogether unknown ; and, in the fecond by this by- 
place, on the repulfive powers of the particles of heat pochelii. 
themfelvee, which arc equally unknown. To deter- 
mine the quantity , therefore, muft be impoffible. Nei- 
ther will the mixture of two different fluids, as in Dr 
Black’s experiments, affift us io the Icaft ; for though 
water, heated more than mercury, communicates a great- 
er heat to that fluid than the latter does to water ; 
this only (hows that water more readily parts with 
force part of the heat it contains than mercury docs, 
but has not the Icaft tendency to difeover the quantity 
contained in either. 

Dr Crawford, as wc have already feen, calls the de- 
gree, or, if we may vary the phrafe, the quantity of 
power or element (fluids if we may fubftitutc a fynony- 
muua word) cxining or prefent in any body, its abfo- 
lute heat; and lays down a rule for deter mining the pro- 77 
portional quantities of heat in different bodies. M It Dr Ctaw- 
will appear (fays hel from the experiments *^ er " [j 
wards recited, that if a pound of water and a pound 
of diaphoretic antimony have a common temperature, the prepor- 
the quantity of abfolute heat contained in the for- ti*«alq«aa- 
mer is nearly four times that contained in the latter.** j“ ,e# °* 
—The manner in which he illuftratei this is as fol- li< ** 
lows. 

“ If four pounds of diaphoretic antimony at 20 be 
mixed with one pound of ice at 32, the temperature 
will be nearly 26 ; the ice will be cooled fix degrees, 
and the antimony heated fix. If we reverfe the expo* 
riment, the effect will be the fame. That is, if wc 
take fix degrees of heat from four pounds of antimony, 
and add it to a pound of ice, the latter will be heated 
fix degrees. The fame quantity of heat, therefore, 
which raifes a pound of ice fix degrees, will raife four 
pounds of antimony fix drgreo. 

" If this experiment be made at different tempera- 
tures, we (hall have a fimilar rcfult. If, for example, 
the antimony at 15, or at any given degree below the 
freezing point, be mixed with the ice at 32, the heat 
of the mixture will be the arithmetical mean between 
that of the warmer and colder fubftance. And lincc 
the capacities ot bodies are permanent a3 long as they 
retain the fame form, wc infer, that the rjrfult would 
be the fame ii the antimony were deprived of all its 
heat, and were mixed with the ice at 37. But it m 
evident, that in this cafe the ice would communicate 
to the antimony the half of its abfolute heat. For if 
200 below froft be conceived to be the point of total 
privation, the antimony will be wholly deprived of its 
heat when cooltd to 200 degrees below 32, and the 
heat contained in the ice when at 32 will be aco- 
degree?. If wc now fuppofe them to be mixed toge- 
ther, the temperature of the mixture will be half the 
excels of the hotter above the colder, or the ice will 
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be cooled i&O decrees anj the antimony heated 100. 
The one half of the heat, therefore! which was con- 
tained in the ice previous to the mixture will be com- 
municated to the antimony ; from which it is manifeft, 
that after the mixture the ice and antimony mull con- 
tain equal quantities of abfolutc heat. 

4t To place this in another light, it has been proved, 
that the fame quantity of heat which raifes a pound of 
ice fix degrees will ratfe four pounds of antimony fix 
degrees. And as the capacities of bodies, while they 
retain the fame form, are not altered by a change of 
temperature; it follows, that the fame quantity of heat 
which raifes the ice 203 degrees, or any given number 
of degrees, will raile the. antimony an equal number of 
degrees. 

“ A pound of ice, therefore, and four pounds of 
antimony, when at the fame temperature, contain 
equal quantities of abfolutc heat. But it appears from 
the third general faft (n 9 67.), that four pounds of 
antimony contain four times as much abfolutc heat as 
one pound of antimony ; and hence the quantity of 
abfolute beat in a pound of icc is to that tn a pound of 
antimony as four to one." 

From this quotation it is evident, that, uotwith- 

u-iui&cicnt. Handing all the diflinAions which Dr Crawford has 
bid down betwixt abfolutc heat and temperature, it is 
only the qmmthj of the latter that can be meafured ; 
and all that wc can fay concerning the matter is, that 
when certain bodies arc mixed together, fome of them 
part with a greater quantity of heat than others ; but 
how much they conJain mod remain for ever un- 
known, unlels we can fall on fome method of meafu* 
ring the quantity of heat as we do that of any othjpr 
79 fluid. 

Nicholfm** Mr Nicolfon, who has colltftcd the principal opi- 
nions on the fubjeA of heat, feems undetermined whe- 
to believe the doArine of Boyle or of Boerhaave 
on the fubjeA. ** There are two opinions (fays he) 
concerning heat. According to one opinion, heat 
confifts in a vibratory motion of the parts of bodies 
among each other, whofe greater or Jefs intenfity oc- 
casions theincreafe or diminution of temperature. Ac- 
cording to the other opinion, heat is a fubtile fluid that 
eafily pervades the pores of all bodies, caufing them 
to expand by means of its eladicity or otherwife. Each 
of thefe opinions is attended with its peculiar difficul- 
ties. The phenomena of heat may be accounted for 
by either of them, provided certain fuppofitions be al- 
lowed to each refpeAively j but the want of proof of 
the truth of fuch fuppofitions renders it very difficult, 
if not impoffible, to decide as yet whether heat confida 
merely in motion or in fome peculiar matter. The 
word quantity, applied to heat, will therefore denote 
either motion or matter, according to the opinion 
made ufe of, and may be ufed indefinitely without de- 
termining which. 

Adtints- “ The chief advantage which the opinion that heat 
f a of the is caufed by mere vibration pofiVfTes, is its great ftmpli- 
j-a j t j # highly probable, that all heated bodies 

have an tntedine motion, or vibratioo of their parts ; 
and it is certain that pcrcuflion, friAion, and other 
methods of agitating the minute parts of bodies, will 
likewife increafe their temperature. Why, then, it is 
demanded, fhould we multiply caufes, by fuppofing 
the cxidcnce of an unknown fluid, when the mere vi- 
N"70. 
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plied to explain the phenomena.*’ ’ 

To this the reply is obvious, that the vibration 
parts is an effctl; for matter will not begin to move of ”” 
itfdf; and if it is au effcA, wc raufl fuppofe a caufc for Aid*cr\% 
it { which, though wc fhould not call it a fluid, would MrK^i 
be equally unknown and inexplicable with that whofe ***‘ •*!► 
exidencc is aliened by thofc who maintain that fire is 
a fluid per J ?. Dr Clcghorn, however, in the drflerta- Dr c: er 
tion already quoted, aflerts, that “ heat is occafioncd horn\prstf 
by a certain fluid, and not by motion alone, as fome lhK *** • 
eminent writers have imagined : bccaufe, 1. Thofc 
who have adopted the hypothefis of .motion could * * 
never even prove the cxiftence of that motion foe 
which they contended ; and though it fhould be 
granted, the phenomena could not be explained by 
it. a. If heat depended on motion, it would inflao- 
taneoufly pafa through an elaliic body ; but wc fee 
that heat pafles through bodies flowly like a fluid. 

3. If heat depended on vibration, it ought to be com- 
municated from a given vibiatiou in proportion to the 
quantity of matter ; which is found not to hold true 
in faA. On the other hand, there are numberiefs argu- 
ments in favour of the opinion that heat proceeds from 
elementary fire. 1. Mr Locke hath obferved, that 
when we perceive a number of qualities always cxifling 
together, wc may gather from thence that there really 
is iorac fubftance which produces thefe qualities. 2. The 
hypothefis of elementary fire is fimple and agreeable to 
the phenomena. 3. From fome experiments made by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, it appears, that bodies acquire heat 
and cold in vacuo , until they become of the lame tem- 
perature with the atmofphere ; fo that heat exifts ia 
the abfence of all other matter, and is therefore a fub- 
flance by itfclf.” 

But though thefe and other arguments feem clearly 
to cttablilh the point that fire or heat is a diflinA fluid, coocem.o({ 
we are ftill involved in very great difficulties concern- lb ' m [ i urc 
ing its nature and properties. If it be fuppofed a 
fluid, it is impoffible to affign any limits to its extent; 
and we muft of neceffity likewife fuppofe that it per- 
vades the whole creation, and consequently conflilutes 
an abfolutc plenum, contrary to a fundamental princi- 
ple of the received fyftem of natural pbilofophy. But 
if this is the cafe, it is vain to talk of its being absorb- 
ed, accumulated, collected, or attraAcd by different 
bodies, fince it is already prefent in all points of fpace; 
and w< can conceive of terrellrial bodies no otherwife 
than as fponges thrown into the ocean, each of which 
will be as full of fluid as it can hold. The different capa- 
cities will then be fimilar to the differences between bits 
of wood, fponge, porous Hones, 6cc. for containing 
water; all of which depend entirely on the ftruAure of 
the bodies themfelves, and which, unlefs we could fe- 
paratc the water by preffure, or by evaporation, would 
be for ever unknown. Suppofiag it were impoffible 
to colleA this water in the manner we fpeak of, we 
could only judge of the quantity they contained by the 
degree to which they fwelled by being immerfed in it. 

It is cafy to fee, however, that fuch a method of 
judgiog would be very inadequate to the purpofe, as 
fubilances might contain internal cavities or pores in 
which water could lodge without augmenting the ex- 
ternal bulk. This would fuggeli another method 
of judgiog of the quantity, namely, the Specific pa- 
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Element vity ; tad we might reafonably fuppofe, that fubftan- 
ce* of the greateft fpecific gravity would contain tb« 
fmallcft quantity of water, though ft ill we could by 
on means determine what quantity they did contain, 
unlefs wc could lay hold of the element itfrlf. 

This fee ms to be very much the cafe with elemen- 
tary fire, if we fuppofe it <o be a fluid frr fc . We 
judge of its prefence by the degree of expanficn which 
one heated body communicatee to another : but this is 
only Gmilar to the calculation of the quantity of moi- 
fture a fponge or any other body contains, by what 
it communicates to *ood when it comes into contact 
with it; which never could be fuppofed to cany the 
lead pretenfions to accuracy, though we fhoold afeer- 
tain it with all imaginable exaclnefs. It it like wile 
probable that the moft denfe bodies contain the fmallcft 
quantity of fire, as they generally communicate lefs 
when heated to an equal tempeiatuie titan thofe which 
are more rare, though we ate far fiom having any per- 
i-:Q. knowledge in this refpe&. 

But the greateft difficulty of all will be, on the fup- 
arifingfrom polition that heat is a fluid, and an omniprefent one 
(which it muft he, or there would be fome places 
where bodies could not be heated), to anfwer the 
qoeftion, Why are not all bodies of an equal tempera- 
ture, excepting only the differences arifing from their 
fpecific denfities, which render fume capable of 
containing a greater quantity than others? — The dif- 
ficulty will not be lefiened, though the omniprefence 
of the fluid Humid be given up, if wc fupp'fe, as is 
generally done, that heat has a tendency to diffufe it- 
lelf equably every way. If it has this tendency, what 
hinders it from doing fo? Why doth not the heat 
from the buning rrgions of the torrid 7. one difFufe it- 
felf equally all over the globe, and reduce the earth to 
one common temperature i This indeed might require 
time; but the cxpciiencc of all apes has fhown that 
there is not the leaf! advance towards an equality of 
temperature. The middle regions of the earth con- 
tinue as hot, and the polar ones aa cold, as we have any 
rcafon to believe they were at the creation of the 
wo; Id* or as we have any rcafon to believe they will be 
while the world remains. This indeed is one of the 
many inftanecs of the impropriety of cftablifliing gene- 
ral laws from the trifling experiments we aic capable 
of making, and which hold good only on the narrow 
feales on which we can make them, but arc utterly in- 
(efficient to folvc the phenomena of the great fyftem 
cS nature, and winch can be fulvcd only by obferving 
other phenomena of the fame fyftem undifturbed by 
any manoeuvres of our own. 

Again, fuppofing the objc&ion already made could 
be got over, and fatrifa&ory reafons Ihould be given 
why an equilibrium of temperature in the earth and its 
^PP^.tmofph err fhould never be obtained, it will by no 
1^, ‘ means be eafy to tell what become** of the heat which 

^ is communicated to the earth at certain time* cf the 
Dr Craw- Thi* difficulty, or fotnething fimilar. Dr Craw- 

ford's foiu- -ford fetms to bavt had in view when treating cf the 
Hru. effects of the evolution and abforption of heat. Thun, 
<0‘ he, 41 the Deity has guarded againft hidden vie i Al- 
ludes of beat and cold upon the furface of the earth. 

44 For if heat were not evolved by the proccfs of 
congelation, all the waters which were expofed to the 
influence of the external air, when its temperature was 
Vot. IV. Fart I. 
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reduced below 33*, would fpeedily become folic! ; and, Element 
at the moment of congelation, the progrels of cooling . r<re ' . 
would be as rapid as it was before the air had arrived 
at it* freezing point. 

44 This is manifrft from what was formerly obferved 
refpeding the congelation of different fluids. It was 
ffiowrn, that if the velocities of the feparation of heat 
were equal, the times of the congelation would be in 
proportion to the quantities of heat which the fluids 
gave off from an internal fource in the freezing pro- 
cefs. Whence it follows, that if no heat were evolved, 
the congelation would be iuftantaneous. 

44 In the prefect Hate of thing-, as foon as the at- 
mofphere is cooled below 33% the waters begin to 
freeze, and at the fame time to evolve heat ; in con- 
fcqucnrc of which, whatever may be the degree of cold 
in the external air, the freezing trials remains at 32 0 , 
until the whole is congealed ; and as the quantity of 
heat extricated in the freezing of water is confiderablc, 
the progrefs of congelation in large maffes is very 
flow. — That the abforption and extrication of heat in 
the melting and freezing of bodies has a tendency to 
retard the p.-ogref* of thefe proctfles, is mnarked l y 
Mr Wilkie in his EfTay on Late:;! Heat. — The fame 
dolt r in e is likewife taught by Dr Black in his lec- 
tures. 87 

44 In the northern and fouthcro regions, therefore, Severity of 
upon the approach cf winter, a quantity of elementary jj* 
fiie is extricated from the waters, proportional to the cm rt . 
degree of cold that prevails in the atroofphtre. Thus giuns mi ti- 
the feverity of the froft is q>itigated, and its progrcfs>!*‘ c d by 
retarded 5 and it would feem that, during this rctaida- 
tion of the cooling procefs, the variouttiibct of animals j cc> 
and vegetables which inhabit the cucumpolor regions 
gradually acquire power of refifting its influence. SS 

44 On the control y, if, in the melting of ice, a quan- Into ’xilon* 
t it jr of heat were not abforbed, and rendered irslen- C\hSl5w» 
fible, that fubflance, when it was expofed to a medium^ * ' 

warmer than 31°, would fpeedily become fluid, and the which con- 
proerfs of heating would be as rapid as if no alteration W1 * 
in its form had taken place. If things were thus cot j ft i - Mr - 
tuttd, the vail maffes of ice and fnow which are colle&- 
cd in the frigid zone* would, upon the approach of i un- 
met, fuddenly diffolve, and great inundations would an- 
nually overflow the regions near to the poles. 

44 But by the operation of the law of the abforp- 
tion of heat when the ice ar.d fnow upon the return of 
fpring have arrived at 32*, they begin to melt, and at 
the fame time to imbibe heat ; during this proccfs, a 
large quantity of elementary fire becomes infenfible; 
in confequence of which the earth is (lowly heated, 
and thofe gradual changes are produced which are 
effintial to the prefcrvaiion of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. - 

4I -We may remark, in the laft place, that this lawpq 0 ,| 
net only refills fudden changes of temperature, but ftributMin 
that it likewife contribute* to a more equal diltriku* °- hcaton*. 
tion of the principle of beat throughout the various f 0 .^ 
parts of the earth, in different feafona and climstes. tion an »l * 
Thus the diurnal heats are moderated l y the evapora-evolutsui. 
tion of the waters on the earth’s furface, a portion of 
the fire dtrived from thr fun being abfoibcd and ex- 
tinguiffird by the vapours at the moment cf their *f- 
cent. On the approach of night the vapours are again 
coudenfcd, and falling in the form of dew, communicate 
3 C t* 
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to the air and to the earth the fire which they had im- 
bibed during the day. 

44 It was before fhown, that, in the region# near to 
the pole#, when the vernal and fummer heat# prevail, 
provision is made for tempering the fcveihyof the win- 
ter cold, a quantity of elementary fire, upon the dif- 
folution of the ice and fnow, being abforbed by the 
waters, and depofited, as it were, in a great magazine 
for the porpofe of mitigating the intenfity of the cold 
when the froft returns. 

From the experiments of Hale#, Halley, and Watfon, 
it appears, that vail quantities of water are continually 
"* ~ converted into vapollt by tt»e action of the folar rays up- 

on the portion of the earth’s furface which is txpofed to 
the light; and by the celebrated difeo very of Dr Black, 
it is proved, that, in the proerfs of evaporation, much 
elementary fire is abforbed. It is manifefl, that this 
caufe will have a powerful influence in mitigating the 
intenfity of the heat in the torrid zone, and in pro- 
moting a more equal diffufion of it through the earth. 
For a confiderablc portion of the hear, which is ex* 
cited hy the aAion of the folar rays upon the earth’s 
furface within the tropics, is abforbed by the aqueous 
vapours, which being cohered in the form of clouds, are 
fpread like a canopy over the horizon, to defend the 
fubjacent regions from the dire A rays of the fun. A 
great quantity of elementary fire is thus rendered in- 
fenfible in the torrid zone, and is carried by the dif- 
perfion of the vapours to the north and to the fouth, 
where it is gradually communicated to the earth when 
the vapours arc condenfec^i* 

Thai all this takes place, as the DoAor has advanced, 
tion totally cannot be denied ; but, by allowing it, the difficulty is 
inefficient not removed in the fmaUcft degree, as will appear from 
the^diffind a ^ Uc con f*dcration of the phenomena which he him- 
(y. ' felf has mentioned.— He owns that the fun communi- 

cates fire to the earth : the queftion is, What becomes 
of it, feeing the cmiffion is continual? In fummer, 
the air, the earth, and the water, are heated to a 
certain degree. On the fun’s declining fouth ward, 
the air firft lofea its heat. Whither does it go ? It 
does not afeend into the higher regions of the atmo* 
fphcrc, for thefe are conftantly found colder than the parts 
below. It does not defeend to the earth and water ; for 
thefe give out the quantity they had abforbed, as Dr 
Crawford obfenxs. Neither does it go laterally to the 
fouthetn regions; for they are conllantly very hot* 
and ought to impart their heat to thofe farther north, 
ioflead of receiving any from them. Flow comes it 
then, that the atmofphcrre feems perpetually to receive 
heat without ever being fatiated ? or if the heat cannot 
be found going off either upwards, downwards, or 
fide ways, how are we to account for its difappear- 
a nee ? 

Tliis queftion feems to be altogether unanfwerable 
on the fuppofition that heat is occafioned by the mere 
prcicncc of a fluid ; but if we fuppofe it to be only a 
particular mode of aAion of an omniprefent fluid, the 
whole difficulty vanifhe* at once. On this fuppofition 
indeed the queftion will naturally arife, Whence docs this 
93 motion proceed, or by what is its aAion in general 
Flir ftciiv* determined? Dr Bcrkenhout, in enumerating the 
tkftitutc «f properties of matter, exempts fire from two of thofe 
wTIwrf*#. ufually aferibed to other material fubfUnces, viz. 

gravitation aud the vit inertia. “ According to the 
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philofc pliers (fays he), matter cannot move without bc-£-rc: ; 
mg either impelled or attraAcd. 1 doubt much wfae- . 
ther this be true of fire, and whether, when uncom- ^ 
biued, motion be not one of its effeniial properties- — 
Gravitation feems alto to be no property of fire, which 
moves with equal facility in all directions, and may be 
accumulated in hard bodies to any degree without in- 
ert a ling their weight. Fire, being the caufe of vola- 
tility, Icems rather to be in conftant counteraction to 
gravity.” 

But however eficniial we may fuppofe the motion of 
fire to be to it, there cannot be any felf-exiftcnt mo- 
bility in its parts, otherwife it would fooo be ditfufed 
equally throughout the univerfe, and the temperature i4 t 
the whole reduced to an equilibrium. Ajccording u»o& > 
the prefent conftitution of nature, we fee that the diilri- ; 
button of heat is principally owing to the fun; and 
what we call its quantity , depends on the pofttion of the ^ **’“ 
fun with regard to terrcftrial objt As and the length uf 
time they arc expofed to bis rays. Heat is not pro- Hr* *e 
duced while the tays have a direA paffsgc ; and there- 1 F 


fore fluids through which they pafs eafily, as air, arc 


not heated by the rays of the fun. But when the rays 
are impeded io their courfe, and reflcAed in confidc- 
rablc quantity, a degree of heat takes place, which is 
always greater or lefs in proportion to the intenfity of 
the rays. — In the rcflc&ing fubflancc, the heat will be 
comparatively greater in proportion to the quantity of 
rays which are abforbed or flopped in their courfe by 
it; but in any fubftance interpofed betwixt the fun and 
the rcfleAing body, the beat is proportionable to the 
quantity of rays reflcAed.— Now it is plain, that when 
the particles of light fall upon any opaque fubftance, 
and enter its pores, which hy their extreme fubtilty 
they are well calculated to do, they mu ft make an at- 
tempt to pafs dircAly through it in their natural coarfe; 
but as this cannot be done, they mill pufh laterally, 
and in all direAions, in confequcnce of bcin^ perpe- 
tually urged by the impulfc of the light coming from 
the fun : and thus an aAion will be propagated in all 
direAions as radii from a centre towards a circumfe- 
rence, which when it takes place in that fubtilc fluid 
always produces what wc call beat. 

In contemplating the fyftem of nature, we perceive 
three kinds of fluids of extreme fubtilty, and very^ 
much rcfembling one another, viz. fire, light, and dec- d bn. 
tricity. That it ihould be agreeable to vulgar con i •>'- ** 
ceptions to fuppofe thefe all to be ultimately thq fame, c f ^ 
is not furprifing; and on examining the evidence of 
their identity, it will certainly be found exceedingly 
flrong. They all agree in the property of exciting 
the fenfation of heat in certain circumflancrs, and in 
not doing fo in others. Fire, wc know, in the com- 
mon acceptation of tho word, always does fo ; but 
when it affumes the latent and invifible date* as in the 
formation of vapour, it lays afide this feemiogly effco- 
rial property, and the vapour is cold to the touch.— 
Light, when collected into a focus by a burnmg-gUft, 
i. e. when its rays converge towards a centre, and di- 
verge or attempt to divt rge from one, produces heat alfo: 
and fo does the clcAric fluid ; for it has been found that 
the aura converging from a very large conduAor to the 
point of a needle, is capable of fettiog on fire a final! car- 
tridge of gunpowder, or a quantity of tinder, furroued* 
ing it *. There feems alfo to be a coaucAiou betwixt* 
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fire and rle&rieity In another way; for in proportion as 
heat if* dirntnifiied, or the bodies ate cooled, electricity 
fuccecds in its place. Thus all elrdric bodies by heat 
become conductors of electricity, and cannot be ex- 
cited or ir.ade to fhow any figns of containing that 
fluid; but as footl *w the heat is removed, their cledric 
property returns. Water i* naturally a conducing 
fab fiance: by being frozen its conducting power is lei- 
frred, which (hows an approach to electricity ; at:d, 
by being cooled down to 20° below o of Fahrenheit, 
the ice actually becomes elrdric, and will emit fpaiks 
by friCtion like glafa*. The atmofphere is n natural 
electric! but by a certain degree of heat it lofts this 
property, and becomes a conductor ; nor is there any 
doubt that its cledric properties are increafed in pro- 
portion to the degree of cold imparted to it. In the 
winter time, therefore, we mull con fide r the frozen fur- 
face of the earth, the water, and the atmofphere of the 
polar regions, as forming one rleCtrical machine of enor- 
mous magnitude; for the natural cold of thefe countries 
is often fufficient to cool the water to more than 20® 
below o, and confequcntly to render it an cledric. 
That this is really the cafe, appears from the cxcefiive- 
ly bright aurora borealis and other cledric appear- 
ances, far exceeding any thing obferved in this coun- 
try. In the fummer time, however, no fuch appear- 
ances arc to be feen, nor any thing remarkable except 
an exceflivc heat from the long continuance of the fun 
above the horizon. This quantity of heat then being 
fucceeded by a proportionable quantity of electricity 
in winter, it is impofible to avoid concluding that the 
heat in fummer becomes elcdric fluid in winter, which, 
going off through the cdettial expanic, returns again 
to the grand fourcc of light and heat from which it 
originally came; thus making room for the facet eding 
quantities which are to enliven the earth during the fol- 
lowing fummer. 

Thus the difappeamnee of heat in winter, and of 
electricity in fa nmer, in thefe countries, will be very 
naturally and cafily accounted for. It is true, that the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning fhow the exifi- 
cnce of this fluid in v»ft quantities during the l'ummcr 
frafon : but thefe phenomena are only partial, and 
though formidable to us, are trifling in comparifon with 
the vail quantities of ele&ric matter dilchargcd by the 
continual flafhing of the aurora borcali*, not to men- 
tion the fire balls and meteors called falling fart, which 
are vert often to be feen in the northern countries. In 
the fummer-time, the air which is an cledric, hcatrd by 
the rays of the fan, is excited or made to part with 
the fluid to the vapor is contair.ed in it ; and it is the 
unequal or oppofitc eledricity of the clouds to une 
another, or to the earth, which product* the lightning. 
But in winter, when the air, earth, and vapours, all be- 
come cledric, they cannot dilcharge fpatks from one to 
another as before; but the whole, as ore connedtd and 
vaft elcdrrfied apparatus, dtfeharges the matter almotl 
in a continued flream for many months. 

From a confidant ion of thefe ard other phenomena 
of nature, as well as of the befl experiments w-hich 
have hitherto b.cn made, wc mu(l con fid o' fire in the 
abfirad as an omniprefent fluid, of fuch fubtilty as to 
pervade all tcrrrftiial lubttantts. When by any means it 
is made to diverge every wfcy a#, from a centre, there it 
operates as beat; expands, rarefies, or burns, according 
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to the intenfity of its adion. Proceeding in flraight Nature tf 
and parallel lines, or fuch as diverge but little, it ads 
as light, and (hows none of that power dilcoverable in ' 
the former cafe, though this is eafdy difcoverable by 
making it converge into a focus. In a quiefeent Rate, 
or where the motion is hut little, it preffes on the fur- 
faces of bodies, con t rads and diminithes them every 
way iu bulk, forces out the expanding fluid within 
their pores, and then ads as cold. In this cafe alfo, 
being obliged to faftain the vehement adion of that 
part of the fluid which is in motion, it flies with violence 
to every place where the pri flare is leffened, and pro- 
duces all the phenomena of Electricity. 

$ I. Of the Nature cf Heat, 

The manner in which the phenomena of heat may Particular 
be folvcd and its nature, undcrllood, will appear from fidu'iwi ef 
the following prnpoficion*. paci^oC °" 

1 . It is in all cafes obferved, that when light pro- 
cecds in confidcrable quantity from a point, diverging 
as the radii of a circle from its centre, there a confi- 
de table degree of heat is found to exifi, if an opaque 
body, having no great refledive power, is brought near 
that point. 

2. This action of the light, therefore, may be ac- 
counted the ultimate caufc of heat, without' having re- 
courfe to any farther fuppofitions ; he caufc nothing 
elfc befides this adion is evident to our fenfes. 

3. If the point from which the rays arc emitted is 
placed in a tranfparent medium, fuch as air or water, 
that medium, without the prefence of an opaque body, 
will not be heated. 

4. Another caufc of heat, therefore, is the refin- 
ance of the parts of that body on which the light falls, 
to the adion mentioned in Prop. 1. Where this refin- 
ance is weak, as in the cafes jufi mentioned, the heat is 
cither nothing, or very little. 

5. If a body capable of refleding light very co- # See 

pioufly is brought near the lucid point, it will not be the wrick 
heated *. GUf* 1 ’ 

6. A penetration of the light, therefore, into the 
fubffancc of the body, and likewife a confidcrable de- 
gree of rcfiftancc on the part of that !>ody to the adion 
of the light, arc the requifites to produce heat. 

7. Thofe bodies ought to conceive the grcatefl de- 
grees of heat into whofc fabftanee the light can bell 
penetrate, i. e. which have the icaft refledive power, 
and which mod ffrongly refill its adion ; which is evi- 
dently the cafe with black and foil'd fabllances. 

8. By heat all bodies are expanded in their dimen- 
fions every way, and that in proportion to their bulk 
and the quantity of heat communicated to them. 

9. This exoanfion takes place not only by an addi- 
tion of fetifthle heat, but likewife of that which it latent. 

Of this laR wc have a remarkable in fiance iu the cafe 
of faovv mixed with fpirit of nitre. The fpirit of 
nitre contains a certain quantity of latent heat, which 
cannot be feparated from it without effeding a change 
on the fpirit itfelf ; fo that, if deprived of this heat, 
it would no longer he fpirit of nitre. Befides this, it 
contains a quantity of fenfible heat, of a great part of 
which it may be deprived, and yet retain its charader- 
iftic properties as nitrous acid. Wbeq it is poured 
upon fnow, the latter is immediately melted by the ac- 
tion of the latent heat in the acid. The fnow cannot 
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Nvure of b* melted or converted into wate r, without imbibing! 
t caI ^ . quantity of Intent heat, which it receive* immediately 
ftom the acid which melts it. Dot the acid cannot 
part with the heat without dccompofition ; to prevent 
which, its fcnjible heat occupies the place of tliat 
which has entered the fnow and liquefied it. The mix- 
ture then becomes exceedingly cold, and the heat 
forces into it from ell the bodies in die neighbour- 
hood ; fo that, by the time it has recovered that quan- 
tity of lenfibie heat which w;.s loft, or arrived at the 
temperature of t lie atmofphere around it, it will con- 
tain a coniidcrably larger quantity of heat than it o- 
riginally did, and is therefore obferved to be expand- 
ed in bulk. Another iaftancc of this cxjanlive power 
of latent heat is in the cafe of fleam, which always 
occupies a much larger fpacc than the fub (lance from 
which it was produced ; and this whether its tempe- 
rature is greater or lefs than the furrounding atmo- 
fphere. 

10. The difference between latent and fcnfible heat, 
then, as far a* we can conceive, is, that the expanfivc 
power of the former is directed only againft the particles 
of which the body is oompofed ; but that of the latter 
is directed alfo againft other bodies. Neither doth there 
feera to be any difference at all between them farther 
than in quantity. It water, for inftancc, hath but a 
fmall quantity of heat, itj parts are brought near each 
other, it contrails in bulk, and feels cold. Still, how- 
ever, lo me part of the heat is detained among the a- 
queous particles, which prevents the fluid from, con- 
gealing into a folid mafs. But, by a continuation of 
the contrasting power of the cold, the particles of wa- 
ter are at laft brought fo near each other that the in- 
tend or latent beat is forced out. By this di (charge 
a quantity of air is alfo produced, the water is con- 
gealed, ar.J the ice occupies a greater fpace than the 
water did ; but then it is full of air-bubbles, which are 
evidently the caufc of its expanflon. The heat then 
becomes jrnflb, or, r.s it were, lies on the outfide of 
the matter ; ar.d consequently is eafily diffipated into 
the air, or communicated to other bodies. Another 
way in which the latent heat may be extricated is by a 
couftant addition of fenfiblc heat* : In this cafe the bo- 
dy is lirft raided into vapour, which for feme timecar- 
lies off the redundant quantity of heat. But as the 
quantity of this heat is continually increafetl, the tex- 
ture of the vapour itfelf is at laft totally dcftmycJ. It 
becomes too much expanded to contain the heat, 
which is therefore violently thrown out on all (ides into 
the atmofpVre, and the body is laid to burn, or be on 
Arc. See Combustion, FuN8, and Ionitiom. 

* t. Hence it follows, that thof: bodies which have 
the leail lhare of latent l»ot, appear to have the 
grexteft quantity of fenftble licit ; hut this is only in 
appearance, for the great quantity they feem to con- 
tain is owing really to their inability to contain it. 
Thus, if we can fuppofe a fuhftancc capable of traaf- 
mitting htai through it as faff as it received it; if fuch 
a fubftanc; was let over a 6 re, it wuuld be as hot as 
the Are itfelf, and yet the moment it was taken off, it 
would be perfectly cool, on account of its incapacity 
to detain the heat among the particles of which it was 
fionpolcd* 

12. The heat, therefore, in all bodies confifts in a 
certain violent act'.ou of the elementary fire within 
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them tending from a centre to a circumference, andlhnticl 
thus making an effort to feparate the particles of I** 41, 
the body from each other, and thereby to change its 
form or mode of cxiftence. When this change is ef- 
fected, bodies are laid to be diffipated in vapour, cal- 
cined, vitrified, or burnt, according to their different 
natures. 

13. Inflammable bodies arc fuch as arc eafily raffed 
in vapours ; that is, the fire calily penetrates their 
parts, and combines with them in fuch quantity, that, 
becoming exceedingly light* they are carried up by 
the atraofchcre. Every fuccccding addition of heat 
to the body iucrcffts alfii the quantity of latent heat 
in the vapour, till at tail, being unable to rclift its ac- 
tion, the heat breaks out all at once, the vapour it con- 
verted into flame, and is totally decomposed. Sec the 
article Flame, and Prop. 10.. 

1 4. Uninflammable bodies arc thofe which have their 
parts more firmly connected, or oihcrwffc difpofed in 
fuch a manner, tliat the particles of heat cannot eafily 
combine with them or raife them iuto vapour. 

15. Heat therefore being only a certain mode of 
the action of ekmentary fire, it follows, that the ca- 
pacity of a body for containing it, is only a certain 
constitution of the body itfelf, or a difpofition of iu 
parts, which can allow the elementary fire contained in 
it to exert its expanfivc power upon them without be- 
ing diffipated on other bodies. Thofe fubftanoc* 
which allow the expanfivc power of the fire to operate 
on their own particles are faid to contain a great deal 
of heat ; but thofe which throw it away from them- 
fdves upon other bodies, though they feel very hot, yet 
philofophkaUy {peaking they contain very little heat. 

16. What is called the quantity of heat coutaioed in 
any fubftance, if we would fpeak with the ftrictcft. 
propriety, is only the apparent force of its action, ei- 
ther upon the parts of the body itfelf, or upon other 
bodies in its neighbourhood. The expanfivc force of 
the elementary fire contained in any body upon the 
parts of that body, is the quantity of latent beat contained 
in it { and the expanfivc force of the fire exerted upon 
other bodies which touch or come near it, is the quanti- 
ty of fcnfible heat it contains. 

17. If what we call beat confifts only in a certain 
aflion of that fluid called 'elementary fre, namely, its 
expanfion, or a&ing from a centre to a circumference, 
it follows, that if the fame fluid net in a manner di- 
rectly oppofite to tlx: former, or prefa upon (he par- 
ticle* of a body as from a circumference to a centre, 
it will then produce effeds dtrc&ly oppofite to thofe 
of heat, i. c. it will then be abiolutc eolA y and produce all 
the rftcfta already attributed to Cold. Sec that article. 

itf. If heat and cold then are only two different 
modifications of the fame fluid, it follows, that if a hot 
body and a cold oue are fuddenly brought near each 
other, the heat of the one ought to drive before it a 
part of the cold contained in the other, i.e. the two 
portions of elementary fire a&ing in two oppofite way*, 
ought in fame meat lire to operate upon one another 
as any two different bodies would when driven againft 
each other. When a hot and a cold body therefore 
arc brought near each other, that part of the cold 
body far the it from tbc hot one ought to become colder 
than before, and that part of the hot body fartheft from 
the cold one ought to become hotter than before. 
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General £l» jrj. For the fame reafon, the greatcfk degree of cold 
of ; n an y «ught to be no obfiacle, or at kill very 
little, to it a conceiving heat, when put in a proper 
fit ration. Cold air, cold furl, &c. ought to become 
as intttriely heated, and nearly as foon, as that which 
is hotter. 

The two tad prepofitions are of great importance. 
When the lirfl of them is thoroughly elbblithed, it 
will confirm beyond a doubt, that cold is a p>ftUve^ as 
well as heat ; and that each of them has a feparate and 
diflinft power, of which the action of it* antagonill 
is the only proper limit ; u e. that heat can only limit 
the power of cold, and t me verfa. A flrong confir- 
mation of this proportion is the experiment related by 
M. Gcoffroy; an account of which is given under the 
article Cold. Another, but not lo well authen- 
ticated, is related under the article Congelation. 
— Dc Luc's obferration alfo, mentioned by Dr 
Cleghorn, affords a pretty ftrong proof of it; for if 
the lower parts of the atmofphcrc arc cooled by the 
palTige of the fun’s rays at fomc difiance above, and 
it hath been already fliown that they do not attrai 1 
the heat from the lower parts, it follows, that Uw:y 
mull expel part of the cold from the up$°r regions. — 
The other propefition, when fully efiabliihed, will 
prove, that heat and cold are really convertible into 
one another; which indeed ftems not improbable, as 
we fee that fires will bum with the greateft fiercenefs 
during the time of intenfc frofts, when the coldeft air 
in admitted to them ; and even in thofc difmal regions 
of Siberia, when the ititenfe cold of the atmofphere is 
fufficient to conged quickfilver, it cannot be doubted 
that fires will hum as well cs in this country j which 
could not happen if heat was a fluid per ft, and capable 
of being carried off, or abfolutdy dim:niff>cd in quan- 
tity, either in any part of the atmofphcrc itfclfi, or in 
fuch terrellial bodies as are ufed for fuel. 


j 2. Of the genera! FffiRi of Hczt . 

Having faid thus much concerning the nature of 
beat in genera), we come now to a particular explana- 
tion of its fcvcrnl effefts, which indeed cooftitute the 
whole of the aftive part of thetnifiry.— -Thefe are, 

T. Expaffon, or in err a ft of bulk in every direction. 
This is a ncceflary confeqaence cf the endeavour 
which the fluid makes to efeupe in all directions, when 
ma€e to converge into a focus. The degTcc of exjpan- 
fion is unequal in different bodies, but in the fame 
body is always proportionable to the degree of heat 
la fir undent* applied. There are two different mftruments in uL* 
far mraUi- for afeertaining the drgrrrs of expanfion ; and as we 
sinjc the ot- have already frown, that the degree of heat can only 
lodici ^ known tbc expanfion, thefe effefts of heat upon 
the ir.ftnmunt are ufually taken for the degrees cf 
heat tbemfclvci. Thefe inflruments are culled the 
Thermometer and Pyrometer. The former is 
compofed of a glafs tube, with a globe or rather oval 
tube at ore end, and cxaftly clofed at the other: it is 
mod ufually filled with mercury or fpirit of wine; but 
mercury is generally preferred oti account cf its ex- 
panfions being more equable than thofc of any other 
fluid. It has the disadvantage, however, of being 
fuhjeft to congelation; which is not the cafe with fpi- 
rit of wine, when very highly rectified. Spirit-of-wine 
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thermometers, therefore, ought not to be entirely dif- Genet al £f. 
uftd, but feeni rutin r a iu coTary part of the dicmi-J^** 
cal apparatus, as wejl as thofc made with mercury. . c c ’ 

As no thermometer made with any fluid can met- J04 
furc cither the rlcgr cs of heat about the point at Wcd*e- 
which it boils, or the degrees of cold below which it w* o'* in- 
congeal*, inftnimcnt* have been contrived by which f ,01,enifnt 
the expanfion of folid bodies, though much lefs than n^^'cr?" 
what is occaJioncd by an equal degree of heat in a “ 
fluid, may become vifible. T hefe were ufually called 
Pyrometers ; but Mr Wedge wood ha* lately contrived 
a method of connc&iag the two together, iu which 
the higheft degree of heat, exceeding even that of a 
glafs-houfe furnace, may be meafared ai accurately as 
the more moderate degrees by the common mercurial 
thermometer. Sec Thermometer. jor 

Expanfion in fomc cafes does not appear to be the 5 
effeft of heat, of which we have two remarkable in- ' ^ 
fiances, via. of iron, which always expands in cool- b/co!d. * 
ing after it lias been melted ; and of water, which ex- 
pands with prodigious force in the aft of freezing. 

The power with which iron expands in the aft of 
palling from a fluid to a folid Hate, has never been 
meafured, nor indeed docs it feem cafy to do fo ; but 
that of {reciting water has been accurately computed. 136 
This was done by the Florentine Academicians, who Prodigious 
having filled an hollow brafs ball of an inch diameter forceelter: * 
with water, expofed it to a mixture of fnow and fait, 
in order to congeal the water, and try whether its force x ; ?t » 
was fufficient toburft the ball or not. The ball, being 
made very firong, refilled the expanding force of the 
water twice, even though a confidcrablc part of its 
thickncfs had been pared off when it was perceived 
too firong at firff. At the third time it burfi; and by 
a calculation founded on the thicknefi of the globe 
and the tenacity of the metal, it was found that the 
ex panfire power of a fphcrulc of water only one inch 
in diameter, wa 3 fufficient to overcome a relilUncc of 
more tha.i 17,000 pounds, or 1 3 tons and an half. J0T 
A power of expanfion fo prodigious, little left, than UfcJ a* an 
double that of the moft powerful lleam -engines, and ar K t,mfnC 
exerted in fo fmall a body, fcetningly by the force of 
cold, w as thought to be a very powerful argument in c „ld A 
favour of thofc who Cuppofe cold to be a pofitive fub- pTitivc 
fiance as well as heat ; and indeed contributed not a fubsunce. 
little to embarrafs the oppofite party. Dr Black's Pr 
difeovery of latent heat, however, has now afforded Dr 
a very cafy and natural explication of this phenorac- fliick’tthe- • 
non. He has fliown, that, in the aft of congelation, ol 7 °Hs- 
water is not cooled more than it was before, but ra- tent hcat * 
thcr grows warmer: that as much heat is difeharged, 
and pafics from a latent to a fenfible flate, ai, had it 
been applied to water in its fluid ftatc, would have tQ9 
heated it to 135°. In this procefs the expanfion is The cx;>an- 
occafioned by a great number of minute bubbles fud-fi** 1 jmdu- 
dcnly produced. Thcfc were formerly fuppofed to be CC p by the 
formed of cold in the abfiraft ; and to be fo fubtile, l^r-boS* 
that, iofinuating themfelves into the fubflancru of the bio. 
fluid, thc7 augmented its bulk, at the fame time that, 
by impeding the motion of its particles upon each 
other, they changed it from a fluid to a folid. Dr 
Black, however, has demonffrated, that thefe are only 
air extricated during the congelation ; and to the ex- 
trication of this air he very juftly attributes the prodi- 
gious expanfive force exerted by freezing Water. The 
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General Ef- only qUiOion, therefore, which now remains is. By what 
Heat °* mean* this air comes to be extricated, and to take 

. up more room than it natural!)' docs in the fluid ? 

, 10 this we can fearer give any other anfwer, than that 


T1 i-. air part of the heat which is difeharged from the freezing 
extricated water combines with the air in its unelallic ilate, and, 
tiff* by rtfloring its clallicity, give* it that extraordinary 
oimaiued a * vvc ft* alfo in the cafe of air fcddenly extri- 

•in tin: wa* c^ted in the cxploiion of gunpowder. Thus expan- 
ltr * Aon, even in the cafe of freezing, is properly an effect 

of heat; and mull therefore be confidcrrd as a pheno- 


menon uniformly am! certainly attending the action of 


In heat, and in all cafco to be aferibed to it. 

Capacity of The only way in which the element or fluid of fire 
•% body lor can he fuppofed to a<5l, and the way in which we can 
^ave a ral ' oua ^ °f * 18 being able to produce both 
lime' with heat and cold according to the diverfity of its action, 
the action lias been already explained fu fully, that it is nccdlcfs 
i f heat up- a t prefent to enter into any furt her difeuflion of the 
i u lb at bo - Aibjed. It will calily appear, that the capacity for 
containing heat is nothing different from tlie aclion 
of heat upon that body in expanding, and at lall alter- 
ing its form in fuch a manner, as either to be able to 
iniinuatc itfclf among the particles in much greater 


fore, a given fubftance, as for example fluid writer, bc9 f,HTAlE *' 
taken as the tlandard of companion, and its capacity 
for heat be called one, or unity, the refpeClivc capa- ■ _ | 

cities of their bodies may be determined by experi- 
ment, and expreffed in numbers in the fume manner 
as fpecific gravities ufually arc. And bccaufc it is 
cflablifhcd as well from realon as experiment, that the 
fame capacity for heat obtains in a’l temperatures of a 
given body, fo long as its ilate of folidity, flu dity, or 
vapour is not changed, it will follow, that the whole 
quantities of heat in equal bodies of a given temperature 
will be as thofc capacities. And as the refpective 
quantities of matter, in bodies of equal volume, give 
the proportions of their fpecific gravities, fo the re- 
fpeflive quantities of heat in bodies of equal weight and 
temperature give the proportions of their fpecific heats. 

44 A greater capacity for heat, or greater fpecific 
heat, in a giveu body, anfufrs the fame purpofe with 
rvfpcCt to temperature as an increafe of the mafs ; 
or the quantity of heat required to be added or 
fubduclcd, in order to bring a body to a giveu 
temperature, will be as its capacity or fpecific heat. 

“ The capacities not only differ in various bodies, 
but alfo in the fame body, according as it is cither 


quantity than before, ftill retaining its internal ac- 
tion, though the external one becomes imperceptible; 
or fcattering them in fuch a maimer, that it breaks 
forth in great quantity in its peculiar appearances of 
fire and light ; in the former cafe producing vapour or 
fmoke, and in the latter flame, as (hall afterwards be 
faprflihili- mrtrc explained. It mull likevvife appear, that 
ty of detc- to determine the quantity of heat in any body is 
mining the altogether impoflihle : and with regard to the Unveil 
jj U *"an* of degree of heat, or a total expulfion of that fluid, fo 
lioJy*on- ^* ar fr° m bring able to determine what it is, the pro- 
uins. bability mull be, that nature does not admit of any 
fuch thing ; for if heat confilta in the ex pan five ac- 
tion of n certain fluid, and cold in it* oppofite or 
contra&ilc action, there is very little reafon to iup- 
pofe that the conft button of nature will allow any one 
ef thefe a£tious entirely to ceafc, as it docs not ap- 
pear by what means it could again be renewed. Cold, 
as we have already fecn, always tends to produce elec- 
tricity ; mid the connection betwjxt that and fire is fo 
ftrong, that we cannot fuppofc tue former to be car- 
ried to any great extreme without producing the lat- 
ter. Whatever we may therefore luppofc concerning 
the capacities of different bodies for containing heat, 
or concerning the point of total privation ot heat, mull 
be altogether void of foundation. A rule, however, 
ha* been given by Mr Kirwan for finding the point of 
total privation, which, together with its d«.monltia- 
tion, we lliall fubjoln ; ar.d as it is ncceffary for the 
better underftanding of this, to call to remembrance 
what has been faid concerning the difference between 
the temperatures and fpecific heats of bodies, we lb all 
infert an epitome of the dodlrine from Mr Nicholfon. 
Mr^Nicbol- 44 If t w ° equal hollies of different kinds and tem- 
fon’» ic peratures be brought into contact, the common tem- 
coun? « f perature will feldom, if ever, be the mean betwixt the 

t,hC two original temperatures; that is to fay, the furplus 

dTeVfor °f heat 111 t ^ ic b°t tcr body W ‘N he unequally divided 
containing between them, and the proportions of this furplua re- 
peat, &c. tained by each body will exprefs their refpc&ivc d»f- 
pofitious, affinities, or capacities for heat.— If, there- 


in a fold, fluid, or vaporous date. All the experi- 
ments hitherto made conipirc to fhow, that the capa- 
city, and confequcntly the fpecific heat, is grcateil 
in the vaporous, lcf» in the fluid, and lead iu the fo- 
lid date. 

41 The quantity of heat that conditutcsthr difference 
between the feveral dates, may be found in degree** of 
the thermometer. Thus, if equal quantities of water 
at 162° and tee at 32° of temperature be mixed, the 
ice melts, and the common temperature becomes 3a 3 g 
or other wile, if equal quantities of frozen and fluid wa- 
ter, both at 23 , be placed in a like lituat on to acquire 
heat from a fire, the water w ill become heated to 162% 
while the ice melts wthout acquiring any increafe of tem- 
perature. In either cafe the ice acquires 130° of heat, 
which produces no other effect than rendering it fluid. 

Fluid w ater, therefore, contains not only as much more 
heat than ice, as is indicated by the thermometer, 
but alfo ! 30^, that is in fomc manner or other em- 
ployed in giving it fluidity. And as fluid water can- 
not become ice without patting with 1 30° of heat be- 
tides what it had above 32 in its temperature ; fo al- 
fo dcam cannot become coodcnfcd into water with- 
out imparting much more heat to the matters it is 
cooled by, than water at the fame temperature would 
have done. 

44 The heat employed in maintaining the fluid or 
vaporous form of a body, las been called latent heat, 
bccaufc it does not affect the thermometer. ,14 

44 From the confideratiun of the fpecific heats of Mr Kir- 
the fame body iu the two lUtes of fluidity and folidi- ‘ ^ 
ty, and the difference between thofc fpcctfic heats, is 
deduced a method of findiug the number ot degrees p, t c ( t > 
which denote the temperature of any body immediate- nl pnv*- 
ly after congelation, reckoned from the natural xero,^ 1 
or abfulule privation of heat. The rule is; multiply u *‘* 
the degrees of heat required to reduce any foiid to a 
fluid ilate, by the number cxprcffiug the ipccific heat 
of the fluid : divide this pioduct by the ditierence be- 
tween the numbers cxpuifing the fpecific heat of the 
body in each Hate ; the quot;cnt will be the number 
2 of 
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General Ef- of decrees of temperature, reckoned from an abfolutc 
privation of heat. 

, “ This theorem is Mr Kirwan’i, and may l>e proved 

thus. Let / reprefent the required temperature of the 
body juft congealed, / = the number of degrees that 
express the heat required to reduce it to fluidity, a =r 
the fpcc lie heat of the (olid, and m = the fpeerde 
heat of the fluid. Then *\ 4 x / :: At :*• Whence 

/= — ss the temperature from the natural zero 

in thermometrical degrees of the fluid. But becaufe 
the a Anal fall of the thermometer is to be produced 
by cooling the folid, mud pay attention to its capa- 
city. The quantity of heat required to produce a 
given change of temperature in a body is *9 its capa- 
city; and confcquently the changes of temperature, 
when the quantity of heat is given, will be invcrfely 

In In 

as the capacities: therefore* n : m : : — - — •=/. 

r m— m -m — n 

which «s tlic rule above mentioned. 

••If the data 7 , m, and «, be accurately obtained 
by experiment, in any one ioflance, and the difference 
between the zero of Fahrenheit's fealc and the natural 
zero be thence found in degrees of that fcalc, this 
difference will ferve to reduce all temperatures to the 
numeration which commences at the natural o* So 
that / being known in all cafes, if any two of the 
quantities /, m, or n t be given in any body, the other 

may be likewife had. For l— — — — ■; and mzz ~ ~y 
tm — lm 

and n~ . 

t 

“ To give an example of this curious rule, let it be 
required to determine how many degrees of refrigera- 
tion would abfolutcly deprive ice of all its heal i The 
degrees of heat needfary to melt ice are 130 ; and the 
fpreific heats of ice and water are as 9 to to. The 
number 130 multiplied by 10, produces 1300, and 
divided by the difference between 9 and to quotes 
1 300 : therefore if ice were cooled 1 300 degrees be- 
low 310, or to — 1268 of Fahrenheit’* (calc, it would 
retain no more heat.” 

II. Fluidity is another effetl of heat, and is capable 
of taking place in all bodies hitherto known, when 
the lire is carried to a certain pitch. Theories have 
been invented* by which fluidity was aferibed to the 
fmoothncf* and round figure of the particles whereof 
bodies were compofed, and folidity to an angular or 
irregular figure. It has aifu been aferibed to a ftrong- 
cr degree of attraction between the parts of folids 
Fluidity to ^‘ an fluid*. Dr Black, however, has (hown, that 
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be aferi! cd in the calc of melting ice, we are certainly to alcribe 
to the ah- the acquired fluidity of the water to the abforption of 
forptiun of heat. This was determined by a decilive experiment, 
in which he expofed a Florence-flaik full of water to 
the atmofphcrc in a warm room, when he found that 
the heat in the air evidently left it, to flow into the 
ice in the bottle, and reduced it to fluidity. The air 

thus deprived of its heat, he felt fcnfibly defending meter as ufuah ' The quantity of heat difeharged from 
like a cold blaft Irom the bottle, and continuing to do the firft fmall portion of ice formed in the water is 
fo as long a* any of the ice remained unthawed ; yet ' “ 1 
after it was all melted, the temperature of the fluid 
was no more titan 32 0 . Different degrees of heat are 
nquiiitc for converting different folids into fluids, for 
which fee the Talk 0 f Degrees nj Hi at. 


This theory receives an additional confirmation from General Ef" 
the quantity of heat which in always known to be produ- f ' c! * of 
ced by the eonverfion of a fluid into a folid. And that . 
this is realty the cafe appears, 1. From what happens in g 
the congelation of waters it appears that ice is formed ScnTble 
very tlowly, and with fcvcral eireumftanccs which fup-heat prrdn- 
port the theory. — Thus, if we expofe equal quantities'" 1 ' 1 ? ' he 
of water to the air, which is perhaps to below froft, 1** 
and add to one of thefe a final] quantity of fait or 00 1 fouj. 
fpirit of wine, and obferve the cooling of each, we 
fliall find them both grow gradually colder, until they 
arrive at the temperature of froft ; after which the wa- 
ter containing the fait will continue to grow colder, 
until it has arrived at the temperature of the air, at 
the fame time that only a fmall quantity of the other 
water is converted into ice. Vet were the common 
opinion juft, it ought all to have been congealed by this 
time i inflead of which, it is fcarcc grown a degree 
colder during the whole time. Its remaining at the 
fame temperature for fo long time, Ihows that it has 
been communicating heat to the atmofphcrc ; for it is 
impoffihlc that any body can remain in contact with 
another that is colder, ivithout communicating heat toil. 

Whence then comes this heat ? There muff be fome 
fource adding to the fcnfible heat of the water, fo as to 
keep up its temperature to the freezing point: anil this 
fource of heat muff be very confidcrablc ; for it win 
continue to ack for a very long time before the water 
is chiugcd into iec : during all which time, even to the 
latt drop, tlic water is not a degree colder than 32“ of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. This, therefore, is the 
latent heat of the water, which had formerly entered into 
it during its tranfition from ice to a fluid date. 

A flill ftronger argument is derived from the fob , 
low ing experiment; which evinces that the fluidity ofmh^p on 
water really depends upon its latent heat, and that uf the thco- 
thc fcnfible heat is only a mean or condition to its r ? fr0,n 
containing the latent heat. This experiment confifls "XT 
in expoflng water contained in a covered bccr-glafs to fold "ho’ 
the air of a cold frofty night; and when the atmo- cooled t«- 
fphere is at the temperature of perhaps to’ or 1 a be- ion J 1 ’ 
low froft, the water will acquire that temperature 
without freezing: fo that the fluidity of the water 
does not altogether depend on the quantity of fen- 
fible heat contained in it. The congelation, however, 
may he brought on by touching it with a bit of ice, 
w ith the extremity uf a wire, by a (hock upon the 
board, or otherwise difturbing it’; and we then find 
the temperature fuddcnly railed up to 32°. This 
Ihows plainly, that the water has a difpoiition to re- 
tain the quantity of latent heat, upon which its flui- 
dity mull immediately and ncccftarily depend; and it 
retains it with a certain degree of force, fo as to keep 
the water fluid in a tempi raturc bcl w that in which 
it ufually parts with the latent heat and congeals. By 
diiluibing it, however, wc inflantly bring on the con- ■ 
gelation, which cannot take place without an extri- 
cation of the latent heat; which then, being changed 
into the ordinary or moveable heat, raifes tfie thrrn 1 


fuffieient to prevent any more latent heat from fepa- 
rating, and confequrntly from any more ice being 
produced till more of the fcnfible heat is abftractcd. 

This duftrine extends not only to fucli bodies at 
are afkuatly converted from a folid to a fluid, % from 
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a ® U| '^ 1 but to fuch at are in a kind of 

Heat middle ftste betwixt folidity and fluidity; for eveiy 
i degree of foftnefs depend* on a certain degree of heat 

X1 g contained in the body. Thu*, for icflance, melted 
Heat the wax, allowed to cool (lowly, foon become* opaque and 
caufc of the confident ; but it mull be colder ftill before it attains 
bodioap- * ts utmo ^ degree of Inrdnefs. There is therefore a 
preaching attain degree of bent below which every body isfolid, 
to fl -icily, and above which every one is fluid ; the former being 
called the corgetiJmg, and the litter the mihvtg» point of 
1 19 bodies. 

AHorpnnn By making experiments upon different fubftancea, 
Dodkor was convinced that Intent heat is the uni- 
\crfal caufe of fluidity ; and the do&rme holds good in 
all the experiments that have hitherto been made upon 
fpermaceti, bee*, wax, and foirve of the metals. If 
they arc melted, allowed to cool (lowly, and a thermo- 
:jneter be immufed into them, we find, that as long as 
they continue Fluid, their fenliblc heat diminifhes very 
fafl ; but as foon as they begin to grow folid, the fen- 
fible beat continues greater than that of the air to 
which they are expoftd ; and during all this time it is 
communicating heat to the air, without having its fen- 
fible heat diminilbed : for the latent beat within the 
fluid gradually icweives a fenfible form, and keeps up 
the temperature, proving a fource of fenfible heat, 
which is communicated to the neighbouring bodies as 
well as the furtounding air. The fufincfi and du&ility 
of bodies depend on this alfo. 

Ill- Evafxratte*. A third cff.d of the aft ion of 
heat is that of converting bodies into vapour, by which 
they arc rendered fpccifically lighter than the fur round- 
formed by ing atracfphcre, and enabled to rife in it. To account 
the abft rp- for this, many theories have been invented 1 but that of 
. - - j) r Black, who accounts for it, as well as fluidity from 

the abforption of latent heat, is now umvcrfally re- 
ceived. The circumllanccs by which he proves and il- 
luft rates his du&rine are the following: 

I. When we attend to the phenomena of boiling wa- 
ter, in a tea ktt;le for inftanor, it may, when fu ll put up- 
on the fire, be about the temperature of 48° or 50 J . In a 
quarter of an hour it will become heated to 212°. It 
then begins to boil, and has gained 162° of vapour in 
that time. Now, if the converfion of it into vapour de- 
pended on the quantity of fenfible heat introduced, vre 
may alk how long it will be ncccfliry to raife it all in 
vapour ? Surclv another quarter of an hour Ihould be 
fu (Beirut ; but this is far from being the cafe. Dr 
Black made feme experiments upon this fubjedl in 
conjunction with another gentleman. Having the op- 
portunity of what is called a kitchen-table or a thick 
vtriion of~ pkt* °f caft iron, one end of which was made fenfibly 
Vat a into red-hot, they fet upon this fome iron veffets with cir- 
W*foEr. cular flat bottom*, of about four inches diameter, and 
which contained a quantity of water. The tempera- 
ture of the water was noted, as alfo when it began to 
boil; and when the whole of it was boiled aw ay, it wai 
found, that when Cet on the table its temperature had 
been 54° ; in four minutes it began to boil, and ia that 
fpacc of time received 158° degrees of heat. Had the 
evaporation, -therefore, depended merely on the quan- 
tity of fenfible hest introduced, it ought to have been 
diflipated entirely in a Tingle minute more. It was 
however, 18 minutes in diflipaling; and therefore had 
received 807 degrees of heat before it was all evapo- 
» JM°^. 
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rated. All this time, therefore, while the water con- 
tinued to bail, it teas receiving a great quantity of heat, 
which mu A have been flowiag equally fall out of it ; . ” f 

for the veffel was no hotter, and the iron plate conti- 
nued equally hot, the whole time. The vcflcL were 
of different (hapes, fome of them cylindrical, fome co- 
nical, others widening upwards ; one of the defigns of 
the rtperiment -bring to (how how far the evaporation 
was retarded by the particular form of the vcffcls By 
fufpendtng a thermometer in the mouth of one of the 
evaporating veffels, the heat of the fleam was found to 
be exactly 212*; fo that as the great qi-jntiiy of 
heat abforbed was found neither to have remained in 
the water, nor to have been carrird away by the fleam 
iu a fenfible manner, wc have nothing left to fuppofc, 
but that i: flew off as one of the component psrts of 
the fleam in a latent date. 

I. In 8n experiment to (how the fixednefs of «the 
boiling point of w ater, Dr Black indofed fone of that 
fluid in a flrong vial having a thermometer in it, and 
(lopped clofe w ith a cork. By the application of heat 
he hoped now to be able to raife the theimr'tnrter foir.e 
degrees above the boiling point, which would be the 
luituial confcqucnce of the confinement of the fleam. 

When this was done, lie pulled out the cork, and fup- 
pofsd that the water would now all fly out in vapour : 
but in this he was totally difappointed'; a fudden ard 
very tumultuous boiling cofued, which threw out fome 
of the water; but though fome quantity of fleam likc- 
w ife iffued, the quantity of water was not confiderably 
diminilhed. The vial had been heated to 2C? above 
the boiling point, but almoft inftantly cooled down to 
2 1 2 9 , when the cork was taken out. 

3. Mr Watt, in making fome experiments on the 
force cf fl -am, had occafion to ufe Papin's digefter, 
with a pipe proceeding from i»s fide ; the orifice of 
which was (hut with a valve prefftd down by ore end 
of a lever. Thus he heated fleam to 400* of Fahren- 
heit ; after which, having fuddenly flruck off the lever, 
a quantity cf fleam flew out with confide* able noifr, 
and with fuch violence as to make an- im predion on the 
ceiling of the room ; but this noife gradually diminifh- 
cd, and after ten minutes ceafcd entirely ; and upon 
ojivning the machine, he found the grestefl part of the 
water 11 ill remaining. 

4. The change of fenfible into latent heat in the B».jUrf 
formation of vapour, appears dill more evident in the polar tl 
boiling of water m t\r<ruo. Mr Boyle took a quantity Wjtcr “ 
of water which had been previoufly boiled to purge 

of its air, and put it wliilft hot under the receiver cf an t>y Mr 
air-pump. In confcqucnce of this it began again to boil, Bosk, 
and continued boding till it waa only lukewarm, and it 
foon arrived at this temperature ; fo that in this cafe 
alio the heat had difappeared during tke converfion of X3 j 
the fluid into vapour. Others hive repeated the ex- And by 
periment, asBoerhaave, Mufchenbrock ; and Robiofon, 
who letflurcs 00 cheraillry in Gtafgow, fays that thcT, 
heat diminiflies very fafl till it comes to 90° or 95 0 , 
which fee mi to be the boiling point of water im wi.-mo. 

A* a con fiderable part of the heat thus difapprars, and 
is to be dilcovercd neither in the water nor in the va- 
pour, we mufl conclude that it enters the latter as part 
of its competition. 

f. Thus alfo we may under (land fome curious expe- 
riments made by Dr Cullen upon ether and other vo- 
latile 
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Ef* latfle fluids. He employed fume perfons to make cx- 
periraents upon the cold produced by evaporation ; 
- and willing to repeat them himlclf in vacuo, he put 

tl4 fome of tne raoll volatile liquors under the receiver 
Dr Cullen's of an air-pump. One of thefe was ether. It was 
rvpenRiemicontained in a glafs, in which there was alfo placed 
duccd'b*^ ^ omc Mratcr - When the air was cxtra&cd, the ether 
vapor at ioo." to boil, and to be converted into vapour, till it 

became fo very cold that it froze the water contained 
in the veflel, though the temperature of the room was 
about 50°. Here therefore there was a quantity of 
heat which difappeared all of a fudden ; which it is 
plain could not be owing to its having any communi- 
cation with that of the atmofphere or other cold bo- 
dies, as they could not render it colder than they were 
themfelvcs. Ether therefore is to be considered as a 
fluid fo volatile, that were it not for the preffurc of the 
atmofphere it would be perpetually in the Hate of va- 
, ay P our - 

He»t expel- 6- That this heat which enters into the vapour is 
led m (treat not dcltroyed, but remains in a latent ftatc, is 
ea fi 1 y proved ; for we find that a prat quantity of 
fationof va* heat is expelled from vapour when it is coudenfcd again 
pour. to form the body it compofrd originally. This is ea- 
fily afeertained by obferving the quantity of heat com- 
municated to the watcT in the refrigeratory of a Hill 
by any given quantity of liquid which comes over. 
Thus, if the refrigeratory contain ICO pounds of 
water, and the diflillation be continued till only one 
pound has come over, fuppofing the water in the refri- 
geratory to have received 8 J of heat ; it is plain, that 
if the whole of the quantity thus received could be 
thrown into one pound of water, the latter would be 
heated to 800' ; which is fuHicient to make an equal 
fpace of iron red-hot. But that this quantity of heat 
is received by the water in the refrigeratory Las ap- 
peared from feveral expirimenta, which (how that wa- 
ter, by being converted into vapour, abforbs between 
116 800° and 900® of heat. 

Mr On this principle we mav explain fome curious 

expetutto ’•experiments made by Mr Watt with regard to the 
r , ..’ t i ^evaporation of fluids is vacuo. That gentleman had 
fl-adiM vi- formed a defign of converting water into dram with 
«»*. let’s cxpencc of fuel, which he imagined might be 

done by removing the preiTu^e of the air from the 
water, which he thought would thus require a much 
fmallcr quantity of fuel to convert it into vapour. Dr 
Black, however, perceiving that only the (mall quan- 
tity of fcnfible heat the fleam pt-fftfled could thus he 
carried off, informed him hrfirehand that bis project 
would not be found attended with the advantages he 
imagined. The experiment, however, was made in 
the following manner: A (till was procured of tinned 
iron, the body of which Tefembled that of a retort, 
with a veflel ferving as a condrnfcr ; the whole appa- 
ratus being clofe, excepting a little hole in the extre- 
mity of the condenfing veficl. He firil exhaulled this 
veflel of air by holding the comienfer over the retort, 
in which lornc boiling water was contained, until it was 
entirely converted into Aram. He then (uddeuly 
flopped the little hole, and removed the vcffcls from 
the fire ; when, after they were cooled, there was a 
pretty perfeft vacuum formed by the condcnlation of 
the fleam. The retort was then put on the fire, and 
turned fo that the pipe aud coadcniiug v w [[U mould 
Vol. IV. P^rt I. 
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hang downward ; and plunging them into cold water, Clenerxl 
heat was applied to the ftill till the water boiled, as of 
could be known by the noife. It was kept boiling, Hcat * 
till a quantity of fleam was pufhed over and coudenfcd ^ " - 
with a very gentle heat, the Hill feeling little warmer 
than his hand. After a certain quantity had been 
difliiled, the apparatus was removed, and he had noted 
the heat of the water in the refrigeratory ; but though 
the fleam all ajong came over with fo gentle a heat, 
he found the ^aaotity communicated to the water in 
the refrigeratory to be furprifingly great, not left than 
1000’' ; fo that it would have been more than fufficient 
to heat the quantity of liquor which came over red-hoc. f 
IV. Ignition, or the cauling bodies to (hi tie or emit * ; 

light in the dark. This may be confidered as a fpe- coeftme 
cies of inflammation, and (hall therefore be 
under that head ; here we IKa.ll only obferve, that ig-hcat 
nitiou is a more iteady and conllaot cfFcft of heat than (1 f 
cither the production of fluidity or vapour; and ap- All ignited 
pears not only to be- the fame degree with regard to* 30 ^***®" 
any particular body, but the fame with regard to afl hot* 
kinds of matter. Dr Martin imagines, that a red hot. 
piece of iron is hotter than a red hot piece of flone ; but 
if you put into a crucible an hundred different kinds of 
matter, as metals, glafs, acc. that arc capable of bearing 
a red heat, they will all begio to appear luminous about 
the fame time, and their brightncls will increafe equal- 
ly as their heat increafes. But it is difficult to know 
at what point this begins, as we have no way of afccr- 
taining the beginning or lowed degree of ignition but 
by the effect it produces on our fight, and we cannot 
be furc that wc perceive the lowed degree of light ; 
for we know that other animals fee objtcls with tuch 
light as appears perfect darknefs to us. Sir lfaac 
Newton's method of determining this his been already 
mentioned. 

Dr Bocrhaave entertained a notion, that fome Meulr may 
metals, after being once brought into a flatc of fu- become 
fion, could be made no hotter ; and propofes the pof* bot- 
fibility of this as a queiliun, 14 Whether the heat 
metal* can be increafcd after they arc melted V* There br in- 
is not, however, the lead doubt but that their heat may to fulion. 
be valtly increafcd after they arc melted; and wcknow 
certainly that fuch as are of cafy fufion may be 
heated to a vallly greater degree after being melted ; 
and why may not thofc requiring (Iroogcr heats be the 
fame ? We are fure that this is the cafe with (ilver, 
which, after being melted, may be brought to fuch a 
heat as to become too dazzling for the eve to bear it. 

If Bocrhaavc’s opinion were jufl, it would be impof- 
fible to call any metal into moulds, becaufe it mult iefe 
a little heat in bring removed from the fire aud in en- 
tering the mould ; nor would they receive a proper 
impreflion if they did not contain a greater quantity 
of licit than was necdTary for their fution. , * 

Ignition appeals to be univeifal ; and all bodies ca-i^ ao 
pablc of fupporting it without being converted into an <..rivrrf ; l 
claitic vapour that cannot be confined, are affected °f 
the fame way. Water, which in its ordinary date * 4rc ‘ 
ferms very little capable of enduring this heat 1 , may be Water* mat 
confined in Itroug vefleli fo as to become capable of f-e Tii»de 
melting lead, which is more than half way betwixt a r -ffi«*“dy 
red heat aud that of boiling water. Experiments with j v *\ w 
the e dipile (how alfo that it can be made red-hot ; c * 
for wh:n the fleam palfcs through burning fuel, it can. 
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not mlfs of being made red- hoi. Di Black h?s alfo 
frequently feen the vapour of water heated by throw- 
/ ing ’t into thr a(h-pit of a furnace, fo as to produce a 
very targe and tranfparent flame in riling up through 
the vent. There is reafon therefore to conclude, that 
ignition is one of the more genera! effects of heat, only 
that fome bodies are incapable of it until they be re- 
duced to a date of vapour. 

V. The laft of the effects of heat here to be taken 
notice of is inflammation. It differs fioin ignition in 
BUFfrcnce this, that the bodies fubjed to the latter gradually grow 
r?tVm*an'd " cooler as foon as they are taken out of the fire, with- 
infhatuti-O 111 undergoing any conflderablc change; while thofe 
•n. fubjeft to inflammation become continually hotter and 

hotter, communicating a vaft quantity of heat toothers, 
and undergoing a kind of dccompofition themlclves, 
infomuch, that by this means they have been thought 
to be reduced to their conftitucut principles or clc- 
1 J 3 , merits. Some fubftanccs indeed feem to be an excep- 

«i 10 afi * n l ^ c °P rn a ’ r they burn totally away, 

pounds hut without leaving any refiduum or producing any fool, 
does not <Je Thefe are fpirit of wine, fulphur, and efpccialiy irflam- 
ffsuy oodit* jnahle air ; which foil, by a proper mixture with de- 
phlogifticated air, may be fo totally confumcd, that 
fcarce a fiftieth part of the two will remain- On a 
careful examination of thefe fubftanccs, however, we 
find that there is by no means a total eonfumption, or 
indeed, properly fpeaking, any eonfumption at r.ll, at 
^ , lcaft if we meafurc the quantity of matter by the weight 
Spirit of* of the fubftancc employed. Tims, if wc arc at pairs 
wine yields to collect the vapoui of burning fpirit of wine, we will 
*uanti* of *^ at 311 *qt>cc>m dew is collected, which fomc- 
m'aerr* try 0 * equals the fpirit of wine itfelf in weight. With 
being burn- regard to fulphur, the cafe is ft ill more evident; for 
««k the vapour of this, when collected, not only equals 

but greatly exceeds the weight of the fulphur employ- 
ed ; and on burning dcphlogifticatcd and influm* 
mable air together, a& much water is found to be pro- 
Wttcr pro- dneed as nearly equals the weight of both airs. In 
duced by like manner, when we collect the afhes, water, foot, 
the defla- and oil, procured by burning “iny of thr common in- 
depbKgifti- fubftances, we will hnd, that they in gene- 

rated and ral exceed the weight of the matter employed. The 
iuflamma- great wafte of bodies by fire, therefore, is owing to the 
diflipation of the volatile principles they contain, which 
arc carried off and rendered ir.vifiblc by being mixed 
with the atmofphere. 

The procefs cf inflammation has long been explain- 
ed from the prefence of a fubftance called Phfagjfion in 
phiogifton. thofe bodies which are fubjrd to it, and which is fnp- 
pofed to be the fame in all bodies belonging to this 
daft ; the differences between them arifing from the 
137 principles with which it is combined. This doctrine, 
Drricd by which was firft introduced by Stahl, has given occa- 
Lavoi ‘ lion to fuch various and difeordant thcrtriis, that the 
exiftence of phiogifton has been lately denied altoge- 
ther by M. Lavoiller, who breught in a new method 
of folving the phenomena of fire, heat, and ignition, 
Arguments w,l ^ out a ®® an « from this principle. 
agJnft it The foundation of M. Lavoifie?*# do&rine is the 
drawn from increafe of weight in metal* by calcinatioa. This in- 
thc iticrea- creafe he finds to be prrcifcly, or very nearly fo, pro- 
etali* portionable to the decreafe of weight in the air in 
by calcina- which they arc calcined. His theory, therefore, is, 
tioo. that in the aft of calcination, the port pait of the air, 
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which he calls the acidifying or oxygenous principle, Gere?»l 
unites with the metal, and couvcrts it into a calx. In 
like manner, in fubftanccs truly inflammable, the heat * . f 

and flame are fuppefed to proceed from the union of ijy 
the pure air, or the oxygenous principle, with the fub- Hi* theory 
fiance, and converting it into thofe principles which 
are found to remain after inflammation. Thus the in- *"* *** 
created weight of the fubftance is eafily accounted for; 
while the inflammation, in his opinion, is nothing more 
than a combination of the inflammable body it- 
felf with pure air, which has an attraction for it : 
and in confirmation of this it is urged, that when com- 
bullion is performed in empyreal or dephiogiKiratcd 
air, the whole of the Utter is abfoibcd ; but in com- 
mon atmofphciical air only one fourth, being the quan- 
tity of pure air contained in it. 140 

Other arguments in favour of this opinion are, that Arewrorras 
the calces of the perfect metals may be reduced without 
addition by the mere cmiflion of the oxygenous principle, ^od, 

(dcphlogifticatcd air); by an union with which they af- fr- ajtkr> 
fume the form of a calx. Thus he evades a very d oi 
ftrong argument ufed by the opposite party ; who ad- ^* e 
duced, as a proof of the cxi ft cnee of pblogifion, tbc narlak 
life of charcoal in the reduction of metals to their pro- wuhourad- 
pet form. A difpute indeed took place betwixt M. ditson. 
LavoiGcr and Dr P.icflley concerning the reduction of ^ f . 14 * ^ 
the whole of a mercurial calx formed by an union tw j.„ i v 
with the nitrous acid without addition ; the Doftor vmfer ^*1 
maintaining, that the whole could not be reduced by Prscitkj. 
mere heat, but that a very perceptible quantity was 
always loft: but on a thorough examination of the 
fubjeft, the truth feemed rather to lie on M. Lavoi- 
lier’s lidc. Sec Aerology. f % 

Another theory, fomewhat fimilar to that of Lavoi* D r 
ficr’», has been publiihed by l)r Lubbock, in an luiu- b ck\ 
gural Differ tation in 17^4. In this he fuppofet two * 7 * 
kinds of matter to cxiJt in the univerfe ; one he calls 
the principium proprium , the other the prtndp-am fir- 
t ile ; and it is this latter, which, according to ottr au- 
thor, is the principle of mutability, or which, by be- 
ing united in various proportions with the other, forms 
bodies of all the different kinds we fee in nature. It 
is this principle, therefore, which he fuppofes to beab- 
forbed in the calcination of metals, and not empyreal 
air, us M. Lavoilicr fuppofes ; and he contends, that 
this fame principle extends throughout the whole fy- 
ftem of nature, even to the utmoit celefiial bounds. f4? 

It would exceed the limits of this treat ife to give an Dilutes 
account of the various theories which have been invent- co:rccrrj*f 
cd, and the arguments ufed for and againft them ; nor phJogi. f ;«*o 
indeed is there any occafion for doing fo, as late expe- u^ikeisk^* 
riments have reduced the dffpule into a much narrow- 
er compafs than before, and furxtifhed the moll deci- 
sive arguments in favour of the exiftence, of pblogifion. f44 
The greatefi objeftion to the belief of this prin- Of ie<fho«* 
ciplc was, that it could neither be feen nor felt by ouragvnft tbe 
fenfes direftly, nor difeover itfelf indirectly by the.^ff^f* ^ 
weight it communicated to the bodies with which it ^ L q!^° 2 - 
was united ; on the contrary, the latter always became 
lighter in proportion to the quantity they contained : and fujpo- 
fo that it was imagined, in. lead of being po defied w*m «/ 

any fpecific gravity of its own, to be a principle of po-*^* 1 ** 
fitive levity, fuch as that of hrat or light may be rca- 
fooably luppofed. This objection, however, is now 
entirely removed ; and phlogiftou iu the abftrad is 

found 
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Central found tc be oo fubtite principle capable of eluding our 
of rc fcurchcs, bat one very common, and eafily met with, 
^ being no other than common charcoal. In the till 

|4t edition of this work, ouder the article Phlocistom, 

Common it was ftlOWTI, that infiacn enable air, deprived of itsda- 
chart o»Uni fticity, and combined with metallic fubftances, is real* 
ly their phlogifton ; and that in the inflammable bo- 
tne lame. jj es commonly ufed, what wc call their phlogidon, 
is really their oil; and that which cxiils in charcoal, and 
cannot be driven off by diftillaiion, is part of the em- 
pyreumatic or burnt oil of the iubjed which adheirs fo 
obftinately. A fimilar doAriae f on after appeared in 
the Philofophical TnnftAioni for 1781, and the iden- 
tity of phlogilton and in flam nabk air was clearly pro- 
ved by Mr Kirwan. Still, however, it was infilled by 
the French philoiophers and others, that no fads had 
been adduced againit M. Davuificr, nor any deeifive 
ity proofs appeared of the oiilcDCC of phlogifton as a fub- 
Ur'priJi- ltance /*r ft. Fads of this kind, however, have now 
been difeovered by Dr Pricftlcy, and are related under 
the articles Aerology, Charcoal, Phlogiston, 
&c. It is fufficient at prefent to mention, that he 
has been able to convert the pureft fpirit of wine, 
and one of the haidell metals, via. copper, as well 
as fcveral other*, into a fubilanee entirely refenv 
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v-tibVhv bling charcoal ; tlwt by mears of the heat of a burn- 
co chsrcoal.ing glafs in vacuo, he has dtffipatcd this metallic char- 
t g coa), as well as the common kind, tnurtlj into inflam- 
Ch*rc«al nnable air, with the affiftance only of a little water, 
entirely dif- which fetras neccffary to make it affume the aerial 
ftyated by form, and perhaps is the true folvent of it ; and by a 
beat into combination with the clement of heat, with the aid of 
bleair. the charcoal, is enabled to refilt condcnfstlou in the 
• See EhA Com,Ti0nw& y *• This inflammable air, when abforbed by 
tis Vj/itt metallic calces, again reduces them to their metallic 
14 . ) foim : fo that here is one fa£t by which the phlogifton 

Mct4iic not only appears to our fenfes, but we arc able to af- 
certain its quantity w ith the utmoft precifioo. Nor can 
fljmmibic here be any objection, that the reduced metal is 
air. lighter than the calx ; for this only proves that the 

»5° metallic earth, while a calx, in united to a heavy ingre- 
(the bafis of dephlogiflicated lit), and in the 
in their me- ktter to a bght one, viz. charcoal, the balls of inflam- 
tallir than cubic air. 

in their cal- Another cafe in which the cxiftcnce of phlogifton 
cincdpscc. j s niat j e equally evident to our fenfes, and where no 
fuch objection can occur, is related under the article 
* A lrolog v, n c l 12. It is there Ihown, that “by the lofs 
tkariiTaiV onc f> ra * n of-duvcual of copper { formed by the union 
converted of fpirit of wine with the metal), and which like com- 
irto aerial roon charcoal was coniumcd without having any rcli- 
*^^by tlnum, -he reduced four ounce-cneafurc£ of dephlugiffi- 
c.tcd air till only one-ninth remained unUbfurbcd by 
water ; and, again, with the lofs of onc grain and a 
h;df of charcoal, fu and an half mcafurcs of dephlogi- 
filcatcd air were reduced till five and an half mcafurcs 
were pure fixed air.**— Here, then, is an abfolutc and 
uz^deuiahle evidence, that fixed air is compofcd of dc- 
j hlogifticatcd air, and charcoal or phlogifton, and ele- 
mentary fire. There were no other ingredients pre- 
fent, and the charcoal mull either have been annihila- 
ted ordifpoftd of in the manner juft mentioned: but 
the fupenor weight of the fixed air evidently (hows 
that fume ingredient had been added to the dcphlogi- 
Hicatcd air; and which incieafc was more than we can 
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fuppofe to arife from the condensation of the dcphlo- *3 «^era| 
gifticatcd air during the operation, for this fomc times ^ 

amounted to no more than one-thirtieth part. c * ^ j 

The ftrongeft objection which can be made againit I?1 
the doctrine of phlogilton may be drawn from the to- Ohje&iona 
tal confumption of pure air in certain cafes of combu-d^wnfran 
llion, for inftance, in that of phofphorus, inflammable the e '*^. 
air, and iron. It mull be obferved, however, that in of^ephlo- 
no cafe whatever is the air totally coniumcd ; «•««,! 

in that of inflammable air water is produced by the air »*» f^ m « 
union of the bails of the latter, tliat is charcoal, ca *" c8, 
with the bails of dcphlogiilicatrd air, the oxygenous 
principle of M. Lavoilier, and which appears to he 
one of the component parts of Water. In the cafe 
of phofphorm, the latter is converted into an acid ; 
and in all probability a quantity of water is aHo pro- 
duced, by which part of it is converted into cryftalliuc irj 
flowers. The cafe of the iron, therefore, alone re- I»’tt!e phlo- 
mains to he confidtred. Dr Pricftlcy ** experiments*^ "JJ 
on this lubject arc related at length under the article [run by he- 
Aerology, n c 67 rt ftq. In them the iron burnt ing burnt 
brilkly in dcphlogifticated air, which, according toindcphlo* 
the common theory, fliould have indicated the expul- K*®* ctte d 
fion of a great quantity of phlogifton j yet the whole 
rciiduutn, of which the fixed air, produced by the fup- 
pofed union of the phlogilton or principle of inflamma- 
bility, was only a part, fcarce amounted fomctiir.es to 
one-fourteenth of the air originally employed. 154 

This argument, however, inftcad of contradifling The objee* 
the cxillrncc of phlogifton, only ihows, tliat in 
cafes the diflipaiion of a very fir.all quantity of phlo- 
gifton is necefrary to inflammation ; or that the aerial 
principle may combine with the iron in its metallic 
ilatc. In this cafe only a very little quantity of 
the phlogifton of the iron was diffipated ; for it was fXT 
not reduced to a calx, but to that kind of fcori* Tr ®® n . ,,ot 
which flies off in fcalcs by beating the meul when”^'^J J y ,i 
red-hot with an hammer. A ikeifire proof of this burning »n 
was had by uniting iron thus combined with the Jej’hlngiiU- 
bafis of dcphlogifticated air with inflammable air. a,r * 
lty tin’s the metal was indeed 1 educed to (KifcA 
iron again ; but water was produced at the fame time JjJTiuIS* 
from tlie union of the bafi» of the two dr , that of the redudioa 
inflammable air being capable of fumiihir.g a fupcrfltl-nf it hy in- 
cus quantity, which united with the other into the® 1 ®*™® 
form of a ? uid. *^'157 

The rxiflence of phlogifton being thus proud, and Heat pro- 
its nature afccrtair.cd, we may now prucced to.dcter duced m 
mine the queftiun. Whether tbc great quantity of heat^ l€ f oni " f 
produced by the combuftion of inflammable bodies 
proceeds from the bodies themfclvcs, or from the airblebodic* 
v. hicb mull be admitted to them in order to .make coming 
them burn? That the heat in this cafe proceeds from ^° m l ^ c 
the atmofphcre is evident ; beutufc in all cafes of 41f * 
combuftion there is a certain diminution undoubted- 
ly takes place by means of the converfion of the de- 
phlogiilicated -part of the atmofphcre into fixed air. 
it is proved, under the article Elastic Vapours, that 
elementary lire is the univerfal cauie of elaflicity in 
fluids. By uniting a certain .quantity of it with any 
fubftancc, the latter at length affumes an aerial or va- 
porous form; and it is this vapour alone which As in- 
flammable 4 . Different vapours no doubt contain dif-* Seeth* 
ferent quantities of thefc ingredients: but in all cafes wbrie 
the baits of the dcphlogifticated part of the atmofph.rre^'^* 
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muft unite with the phlogifton of the inflammable 
body, or with fomething clfc f (b that a decomposition 
may enfue : and it Uthisdccompofition which produce* 
the heat and light ; for then the fire contained in the 
atmofphcrc having no longer any thing to abforb it f 
Too nToch muil appear in it® proper form. But in thofe cafe* 
1 hkyifton where there is a great quantity of phlogifton, and con- 
j«"*vent« ■ f c< j Ucn tly much fixed air produced, the Litter abforb* 
fo much heat in a latent date, that the quantity 
communicated to furroitnding bodies mull be greatly 
diminiihed } and if by an exeef* of this ingredient, not 
only fixed air, but the phlogifticated kind and grofs 
fimike be alfo produced, thi* diminishes the heat Hill 
farther by the great abforption, and will even deftruv 
it altogether. The rcmtdv for this i® either to dimi- 
nilb the quantity of phlogifton, or to augment the 
f^bautity of air; which, hy furnithing a greater quan- 
tity of dcphlogifticatcd bafis, affords an opportunity 
for the evolution of a greater quantity of heat. On 
Ton y _ rest t j lc other hand, when the quantity of air is too great, 
V;,-'; the phi ogi flic matter cannot combine with the bali* of 
the pure air in fuffieient quantity to tffirft a decompo- 
fition ; and therefore tlie heat it. abforbed in a latent 
ftatc, and the fire goes out. 

From thi* theory, which in further illuftratcd under 
the article* Fire, 1 lame. Heat, Phlogiston, See. 
we may not only have a rational idea of the manner in 
which inflammation is generally accomplifhed, but fee 
why a fire may be put out both by too great a quan- 
tity of fuel, and by too great a quantity of air. We 
may alfo fee why the fohr beams and electric fluid, 

which contain no phlogiflic matter, excite a much 

a>d tlur of more powerful heat than any we can raife in our hot- 
electricity furnaces. The difference Ixrtwcen ignition and 
iuflammation will now likewife appear ; fuch bodies 
as arc capable only of ignition containing little or no 
phlogifton, but inflammable bodies a great deal. 

Table of The following table fhosra the moll remarkable de- 
the vari tiigmt of heat from the congelation of mercury to that 
degnett-f of Mr Wedgewood’* hot t eft furnace* 
heat. Mercury freeze* at 40 

Weak spirit of wine * - 33 

Brandy at - - - 10 

Cold produced by fnow and fait mixed o 
Strong wine freezes at • 20 

Vinegar freezes at • - 37 

Water freeze* at - * 32 

Temperature of fpring and autumn 50 

Ordinary fummer weather - 6$ 

Sultry heat - - - 75 

Heat of human blood - 97 to 100 

Feverifh heat - • - 108 

Bees wax melts ... 142 

Serum coagulate* - - 156 

Spirit of wine boils - • 174 

Water boil* • • - 212 

Tin melts - - - 408 

Bifmuth melts 460 

Oil of vitriol boils - - 550 

Oil of turpentine boils - 561 

J .tad mehs • - 585 

Quick filvcr and linfccd-oil boil - 600 

Iron begin* to fhine in the dark 635 

Iron fliincs briikly in the dark - 750 

Iron Unties in the twilight • 884 
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Iron red-hot from a common fire 
Red heat fully vifible in day light ac- 
cording to Mr Wedgewood 
Heat by which his enamel colour* are 
burnt on - - - 

Brafa melts - - 

Swtdifh copper melts 
Fine filver melts 
Fine gold melt* 

I.cafl welding beat of iron 
Greateft ditto 

Created heat of a common fmith’s 
forge - 

Cad iron melt* 

Created heat of Wedgewood** I'm all 
air-furnace - 

Extremity of the fcalc of his thermo- 
meter * 
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3807 

4587 

47*7 

5*37 

12777 

* 34*7 

* 73*7 

17977 

21877 
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Sect. II. Of the Doftrine <f Elective Attrac- 
tion) and oj the different Oljetls of Cbemi/iry. 

Barone we proceed to give a general theory of theClWnrial 
changes which happen upon the mixtures of different 
bodieh together, or ex poling iheiu iiugly to heat, we 
muft cbferve, that all depend on certain qualities 
in bodies, by which feme of them arc apt to join 
together, and to remain united while they have an op- 
portunity. The caufe of thefe qualities is totally un- 
known; and therefore philofophcr*, after the example 
of Sir lfaac Newton, have exprefled the appaicut ef- 
fect of this unknown caufe by the word attraction. 

From th« m the word has been adopted by the che- 
mifls, and is now generally ufed in fpeakiug of the 
phenomena which arc obferved in the mixture of dif- 
ferent tnbflancc* ; but to diflinguilh it from other kinds 
it is ufually called Eledive. 

Thi* attraction is not equally ftrong between all fub- 
ft antes ; in confequcncc of which, if any body is com 
pounded of two others, and another is prefeuted to it 
which has a greater attraction for one of the compo- 
nent parts than they have for one another, the fub- 
ftanee will be decompounded. A new compound is then 
formed by the union of that third fubltance with one of 
the component parts or element t (if we plcafe to call 
them fo) of the firft. If the sttraftiou between the 
body fuperadded and either of the component parti of 
the other is not fo ftrong as that between themfelvcs, 
no dccompofition will enfue; or if the third fubltance 
is attra&cd by both the others, a new compofitiou w ill 
take place by the union of all the three. t6j 

The objects of chemiflry, a* we have already ob-Objcfl»«l 
ferved, are fo various, that an enumeration of them 
all is impofliblc. To cafe the mind, therefore, when ^ 
fpiaking of them, and render more ufcful any thing 
that is laid or wrote on chemiflry, it is needfary to 
divide them into different eludes, comprehending in 
each clafs thofe bodies which have the greateft refem- 
blancc to one another, and to w hich one common rule 
applies pretty generally.— The divillon formerly ufed, 
was that of vegetables, animals, and mineral* ; but 
this has been thought improper, as there are many 
iubflances in each of thofe kingdoms which diffci very 
widely from one another, and which are by no means 
fubjift to the fame laws. The inull approved me- 
thod. 
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thod, at prefent, of arranging the objc&s of cheroiftry, 
^ 1 ’ r ~" i« intu falls, earths, metals, inflammable fubilanccs, 

waters, animal and vegetable fubllanccs. 

Slct III. Salts- 

Salt,. Salts are either fufible , that is, capable of abiding 
the tire, and milting in a ftrong heat, without being 
diilipated ; or volatile, that is, being difperfed in va- 
pour with a fmall heat. Their other properties are, 
that they are Soluble iu water; not inflammable, unless 
by certain additions ; and give a fenfation of taile 
when applied to the tongue. 

The moft general charadtcriftic of falts is, that they 
are all foluhle in water, though fomc of them with much 
more difficulty than others. Moll of them have likt- 
wife the property of forming themfdves, in certain 
circumftanccs, into folid t rani parent malfts of regular 
figures, different according to the different fait made 
uk* of, and which arc termed cryjlalt of that fait. In 
this Hate they always contain a quantity of water; and 
therefore the utinoll degree of purity in which a fait 
can be procured, is when it has been wejl cry Hall. zed, 
and the cry Hals are freed of their fupotfluous raoifturc 
by a gentle heat. They generally appear then in the 
form of a white powder. 

Phenomena In the folution of ialts in water, the firft thing ob- 
w»en ng fervablc is, that the water parts with the air contain- 
u ’ id in it ; which immediately rifes to the top in the 
form of bubbles, Tlut, however, is moil remarkable 
when the fait is in the dry form we have juft now men- 
tioned, becaufc there is always a quantity of air en- 
tangled among the intrrflices of the powder, which ri- 
fes along with the reft ; and this cUfcbarge of air is 
fometimes fo great, a* to lie miilakcn for an efierxef- 
cencc. From this, however, it u cflcnliaDy different. 
Sec ErrtavrsciMCF. 

Another thing obfcrrablc in the folution of falts is, 
that a couiidcrablc change happens in the temperature 
of the water in which they arc diftolved ; the mixture 
• berotning either a good deal warmer or colder than ci- 
thet the fait or the water were before. In general, 
however, there is an inercafe of cold, and fcarcc any 
fait produces heat, except when it has been made 
very dry, and deprived of that moifturc which it na- 
turally requires ; and thus the heating of fait* by be- 
ing mixed with water may be explained on the fame 
principle with the heat produced by quicklime. See 
IjoiCaLIMB. 

After fait has been diffulvrd in a certain quantity 
by water, no more of that fall will be taken up unlcfs 
the water U heated ; and as long as the heat continues 
to increafe, the fait will be diffolvcd. When the wa- 
ter boils, at which time it has attained its greateft 
heat, and will take cp no more (alt, it is then laid to 
be fiitwaud with that fait. This, however, docs not 
prevent it from taking up a certain quantity of another 
fail, and after that perhaps of a third, or fourth, with- 
out letting go any of the firtl which it bad diftolved. 
How far thi* property of water extends, has not yet 
been afeertained by experiments. 

To the above rule there is only one exception 
known as yet ; namely, common fta-lah: for water 
diftblvcs it in the very fame quantity when cold as 
when boiling hot. It lias been fa id by fomc, that all 
deliqucfcent falts, or thufc which grow mciil cc Icing 
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expofed to the air, had the fame property ; but this is Silts, 
found to be a miftake. ~ — ( 7 ~~~ 

This property of folubility, which all the falts pof- 
fefs in common, renders them eafily tnifciblc together; and f.-parx- 
and the property by which moll of them (hoot in-t'onof falu# 
to cryftals, renders thofe eafily fepi ruble again which 
have no particular attraction for one another. This is 
likewife rendered ftill more cafy by their requiring 
different proportions of water, and different degrees 
of heat, to iuipend them ; for by this they cryflajliac 
at different times, and we have not the trouble uf 
picking lire cryftals of one out among thofe of the 
other. ^ 

The manner in which the folution of falts in water Hy- , thefts 
is effected, is equally unaccountable with moil of thec«»uccru ng 
other operations of nature. Sir Ifaac Newton fup- ,hc Mudoa 
pofed that the particles of water got between thofe 
of the fait, and arranged them all at an equal diftancc 
fioirt one another : and from this he alfo accounts for 
the regular figures they aflumc on pafling into a cry- 
ftalltne iorm ; becaufc, having been once arranged in 
an orderly manner, they could not come together iu 
difordcr, unlcfs fomething was to difturb the water in 
which they were fufpended ; and if any fuch difturb- 
ancc is given, wc hod the cryftals arc by no means fo- 
regular as otherwife they would have proved. Others 
have thought that thefe figures depend on a certain /*•- 
l ariiy in the very (mall particles into which the fait is 
refolvcd when in a Hate of folution* Thefe things, 
however, arc merely conjectural * neither is it a matter 
of any confcqucnce to a chcraift whether they arc right 
or wrong. 

Though f Jution is that operation wriArk falts un-S lit de- 
dergo the moll cafilv, and which lhould feem t u affect ^“^1* 
them the haft of any, a repetition of it proves ‘*-ver- 
thelefs very injurious to them, efprcially if it is ioL 41 w *** 
lowed by quick evaporation ; and the lak, inftead of 
being cryllallired, is dried with a pretty ftrong heat. 

Newman relates, that a pound of fea-falt was reduced, 
by 13 folutious and exficcations, to half an ounce; and 
even that was moftlv earth. Where folution is requi- 
red, therefore, it ought always to be done in clofc vef- 
ftls, in which alfo the t'ubfequcnt evaporation lhould 
Ik* performed, (fee Ev adoration); and in all cafes 
where cry ft alii xnt ion is practicable, it ought to be pre- 
ferred to violent ex ficcal ion. l ( t y 

The two great divi Irons of falts are into acids and A.tJi. 
alkalies. The former of thefe are known by their pecu- 
liar tafte, which is called add or Jour. They are not 
found in a folid form; neither arc any of them, except 
the acids of vitriol, of tartar, of phofphurus, and of 
borax, capable of being reduced to folidity. The o- 
thers, whin highly concentrated, that is, brought to 
the utmoft degree of ftrength of which they are ca- 
pable, always become an invifihk vapour, permanently 
claftic, until it comes in contact With water, or fome 
other fubilance with which they are capable of uni- 
ting. For fuch acids the name of /ah items left pro- 
per, as wc can fcarcelv fay that a vapour, which w al- 
ready much more fluid than water, can be Ut/Jolvcd in 
that element. 

The acids arc divided into the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal ; expreffing their different ori- 
gin, or where they are nuift commonly to be found. 

The mineral acid* arc commonly reckoned three; the 
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vitriolic, the bitroBS, and the marine. To this the unite ; and, provided the alkali has not been depri* Sabi, 
acid of borax ought to be added; but it* vwaknrf} ved of its fixed air, their Union will be attended with' , * 1 " - 
make* it much kfs taken notice of as an acid than the a very considerable effcrvefceucc : (fee Afrolooy.) 
others. A Swcdilh ehtmirt, however, Mr Schcdc, If the alkali has been deprived of air, no eflcrvcfcence 
hath lately added fcvcral others, which arc afterwards will enfue, but they will quietly mix together; but 
taken notice of. if a due proportion of each has been added, the li- 

The vegetable kingdom affords only two diftincl fpe* quo r win neither have the properties of an acid nor 
cries of acids, at Icall without the afliltancc of tonic an alkali, but will be what is called nrutral. The bring* 
chemical operation. The one appears fluid, and when in# the liquor into this (late, is called faturat'tn^ the 
concentrated to the titmod decree becomes an invisible acid or alkali, or combining them to the point of fa» 
vapour. This is produced from fermented liquors, turatioo. 

under the name of x tinegar. An acid frmilar to this. If the liquor after fuch a Saturation be gently eva* 
and which is thought not to he cfTcntially diflenrnt from porated, a (aline mafe will be left, which is neither an 
it, is extracted from mod vegetables by dillillacicm acid nor an alkali, but a new compound formed by 
with a Strong fire. The other is likewife a confe- the union of the two, and which is- called a prrfiil nru* 
quencc of fermentation ; and crulls on the bottom tral fab. The epithet perfcfl ib given it, to make a 
and Tides of calks in which wine is put to depurate distinction between the lolls formed by the union of 
itfclf. In its crude date it is called tartar; and when art acid and an alkali, and thofc formed by the union 
afterwards purified, is called the cream, or cryltals* of of acids with earthy or metallic fubllauees ; for thefe will 
tartar. As for the various acids produced in the dif- likcwitc unite with acids, and fume of the compounds 
ferent chemical proeefTcs to be afterwards related, wc w ill cry ftallirc into regular figures ; but,bceaufe of their 
forbear to mention them at prefent, it being juiUy weaker union with theft* fubdanecs, the falts nrfulting 
fuTpedul that fomc of them ore artificial. from combinations of this kind are called imptrfcti. 

The animal acids, which hate hitherto been difeo- All acids, the volatile fulphureous one excepted, v<t 
vered, arc only two ; the arid of ants, and that of change the blue infufions of vegetables, fuch a* vio- , 
urine, which is alfo the acid of phofphorus. The firu lets, to a red ; and alkalies, as well as fomc of thciHanerd l»y 
of thefe is volatile; and confequrntly mail be fuppofed iroperftel neutrals, change thc:n to green. This is the ac»d»**d 
a vapour when in its ilrongclt (late: the other is cx» niceil tell of an acid or alkali abounding in any fub-* l ^ A * ,e * , 
ccedingly fixed ; and will rather melt into glafs than (lance, and forms the moll proper method of determi- 
rife in vapours. Befidrs thefe, it is faid an acid is con- ning whether a folutiun intended to be neutral rally 
tallied in blood, in wafps, bees, kc. : but no expert* is fo or not. 

menu have as yet been made on the fc to determine Though between every add and alkali there is a Differ cnett 
this matter »*ith any degree, of precilion. Very llrong attraction, yet this is far from being the in the dc- 

The sttalie* are of two- kinds ; fixed and volatile, fame in all ; neither is it the fame between the femes w*°f «r. 
7’be ^td kirrd are fubdivided into two; the vegc- acid and alkali in different circuinilances of the add. 
t^Iile, and mineral or fulfil alkali. The vegetable is When the adds are in a liquid Date, and as free as 
to called, bccaufc it i« procured from the aihes of burnt poftiblc of inflammable matter, between which and 
vegetables ; the foffile, bccaufc it is found native in the nitrous and vitriolic acids there is a very, flrong 
fume places of the earth, and is the bafu of fea-falt, attraction, the vitriolic will expel any of the reft 
which in fomc places is dug out of mines in vail quan- fiom an alkaline bids, and take its place. Thus, if 
tity. They are called Jixed, becaufe they endure a you combine the acid of fea-falt, or marine acid, to 
very intenfc degree of heat without being difiipatcd in the point of feturation, with the fulfil alkali, a aej- 
vapour, fo as even to form a part of the cotnpofkiuu tral f*!t will be formed* which lias every property of 
of glafs. The volatile alkali is generally obtained by common fait : but, if you pour on a certain prupnr- 
dsflillation from animal fubftances. In its pure Hate tion of the vitriolic acid, the acid of Tea-felt will im- 
this alkali is perfectly invifiblc ; but affects the fenfe mediately be expelled ; and the liquor, upon being e- 
of fmelling to fuch a degree, as not to be approached vaporated, will contain not the neutral fait formed by 
with fefety. an union of the marine arid with the alkali, but arto- 

The acids and alkalies arc generally thought to be thcr confiding of the vitriolic acid joined with that al- 
cntircly oppofite in their natures to one another, kali, and which has quite different properties from the 
borne, however, imagine them to be extremely limi- former* 

lar, and to be as it were parts of one Jubilance vio- When the acids and alkalies arc applied to one ano* 
lently taken from each other. Certain :t is, that when thcr in a liquid (late, the vitriolic arid always I how a 
feparated, they appear as oppofite to one another as itfclf to be the moll powerful ; but when applied in a 
heat and cold. Their oppofite a&ion indeed very much felid form, and urged w-ith a violent heat, the cafe is 
rrfemblcs that of heat and cold, even when applied to very much altered. Thus, the acid of borax, com* 
the tongue ; for the alkali has a hot, bitter, burning monlv called fa! fiJativus , is fo weak as to be difen- 
talle, while the acid, it not confiderably concentrated* gngrd from its balls by every acid applied in a liquid 
always gives a fenfation of coldntfs. In their all ion form, that of tartar alone excepted ; but if even the 
too upon animal Jubilance.;, the alkali diflblvrs, and vitriolic acid combined with an alkali be mixed with 
reduces the part to a mucilage ; while the acid, it not this weak arid, then cxficcatcd, and at lail urged 
very* much concentrated, tends to preferve it uucor- with a vehement fire, the vitriolic acid will be dilen- 
nipted. gaged from its bafis, and rife in vapours, leaving 

If an alkaline felt, and moderately (Hong acid in a the weaker acid in pofTetfion of the alkali. The fame 
liquid Rate, be mixed together, they will immediately tiling happens on adding the phofphorinc or urinous 

acid* 
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acid, or the acid of srfcnlc, flee. to combinations of 
the vitriolic or other acids with alkaline falls. —When 
the acids are in a liquid ftate, therefore the moil power- 
ful is the vitriolic ; next the nitrous ; then the ma- 
rine ; then vinegar ; acid of ants ; and lailly the fal 
fcdativrs and tartar, which fcein to be nearly equal in 
this rcfpc&. — If they are applied in a folid form, the 
mult powerful are the fal fedalivus and phofphorine 
acid i then the vitriolic, nitrous, marine, and vegetable 
acids. 
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When they arc reduced to vapour, the cafe is ex- 
ceedingly different ; for then the marine acid appears 
to be the mod powerful, and the vitriolic the lead fo 
of any. It is irrpoffible, however, to preferve the 
vitriolic acid in the form of vapour, without combin- 
ing it with a certain quantity of inflammable matter, 
which mull ncccftarily ikfuuy its ftrength. Dr Pricft- 
Uy found, that the marine acid, when reduced to va- 
pour, was capable of difuuiiiag the nitrous acid from a 
tired alkali. 

Though the vitriolic acid fometimes affumes a folid 
form, it is by no means eafy to reduce it to this llatc 
by mere concentration, without the afEflance of ni- 
trims acid. Buldafart, however, pretends that he 
difeovered, in tlic neighbourhood of a volcano, a pure 
and icy oil of vitriol, from which nothing could be 
precipitated by alkaline falts ; though there is cer- 
tainly very great riafon to doubt the accuracy of this 
ubfervation. Of late the nitrous acid has alio been 
found capable of afiuming a folid form. This was 
firll obfcrvtd by M. Bernhard in diddling a very large 
quantity of the acid. At that time h« perceived a 
wliitc fait adhering to the infide of the receiver, which 
on examination proved to be the acid of nitre in a con- 
crete form ; being extremely corrofive, emitting red 
vapours copioufly on being expofed to the air, and at 
length totally evaporating in it. Its fpccitie gravity, 
however, was far inferior to that of the glacial oil of 
vitriol. 

The- acids hare the property of uniting themfclves 
to many other fubftanccs bcAdis fixed alkalies, and 
forming neutral compounds with them. Of thefe 
the chief is the principle of inflammability or phlo- 
giilon. In the vitriolic, nitrous, and phofphorine a- 
cids, the attraction for this principle is very ftrong ; 
fo great, that the two former will even leave a fixed 
alkali to unite with it. In the marine acid it is lefs 
perceptible ; in the liquid vegetable or animal acid Hill 
lefs ; and in the acid of tartar, and fal fedativus, not 
at all. 

Befidcs this, aO acids will di Solve metallic and ear- 
thy fubftanccs : with thefe, however, they do not in 
general unite fo firmly with alkaline fails ; nor do they 
unite fo ffrongly with metals as with earths. 

In general, therefor ;, we may expert, that after ha- 
ving difiblved a metal in any add whatever, if we add 
an earthy fubftance to that folution, the acid will quit 
the metal, which it had before difiblved, to un : te with 
the earth. In this cafe the folution will not be clear 
as before, hut will remain muddy, and a quantity of 
powder will fall to the bottom. This powder is the 
metalline fubftance itfelf, but deprived of one of its 
component parts; and in this cafe it is faid to preeifisatr 
in the form of a calx. 


If to this new folution of the earthy fubftance iu an 
acid liquor, a volatile alkaline fait, not deprived of i:s 
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fixed air, is added, the acid will quit the earth, and Sal*** 
unite with the alkaline fait. The earth thus dif- J 

engaged will again precipitate , and lie at the bottom in 
fine powder, while the volatile alkali and acid re- 
main combined together, and the liquor again becomes 
clear. 

The attraction between volatile alkalies and arid* is 
considerably lef* than between fixed alkalies and the 
fame acids. If, therefore, a fixed alkali he now add- 
ed to the liquor, the volatile alkali will be feparated, 
and the acid will unite with thr fixed alkali. The vo- 
latile alkali indeed, being perfectly fallible* in water, 
cannot precipitate, but will difeover its leparat ion by.- 
the pungent fmcll of the mixture; and upon evapora- 
ting the liquor, the volatile alkali will be ddfipnted, and 
a fal. tic mats, confiding of the acid and fixed alkali, 
will remain. , 7 g 

JLaftly, If the acid employed was the nitrous, which ITctonaiion 
has a ilrong attraction for the principle of iufiumma- n * D ‘ ue ’ 
hiiity, if the falinc mafs be mixed with a proper 
quantity of inflammable matter, and expofed to a 
Ilrong heat, the acid will leave the alkali with vail ra- 
pidity, combine with the inflammable matter, and be 
detlruYcd iu flame iu a moment, leaving the alkali quite 
pare. it* 

Though the above-mentioned effects generally hap- Exceptions 
pen, yet we are trot to aped that tlicy will inrari«|”[|\ cafcovc 
ably prove the fame whatever acid is made ufe of; 
or even that they will be the fame iu all pnfiible va- 
riety of rircumAatn.es in which the fame acid can he 
ufed. — The arid of tartar is one exception, where tins 
general rule is in a manner reverfed ; tor this acid will 
quit a fixed alkali for an earth, efpeciaUy if calcined, 
and even fer bon. If lead, mercury, or lilver, are dif- 
fulxcd in the nitrous acid, and a (mall quantity of the 
marine acid is added, it will feparate the iltonger ni- 
trous acid, and fall to the bottom with the metals iu 
form of a white powder. — The vitriolic acid, by it- 
felf, has a greater attraction for earthy fubftauers 
than fur metals ; and greater Itill fur fixed alkaline 
falts than for cither of thefe ; but if quickfilver is dif- 
folved in the uitrous acid, and this fulution is poured 
into a combination of vitriolic acid with fixed alkali, 
the vitriolic acid will quit the alkali to unite with tile 
quickfilver. Yet quickfilver by itfelf cannot eafily be 
united with this acid. The reason of all thefe anoma- 
lies, however, h. fully explained in the following fec- 
tion. 

§ X. Of the Operations of Solution and Precipitation. 

The chemical folution of folid bodies in acid or other 
mcnitrua, is a phenomenon which, though our familia- 
rity with it has now taken off our furprife. mull un- 
doubtedly have occaiiontd the gitaiefl admiration and 
aflonifbmcat in thofe wh© Sift obf-rved it. It would 
far exceed the limits of this treatiie to i'peak particu- 
larly of all the various circu alliances attending the 
folution of different fu'oftoncci in every poftiblc men* 
ftruum. The following are the mnft remarkable, col- 
lected from Mr Bergman's Diffcitation on Metallic 
Precipitates. - ^ 

1. On putting a frodl piece of metal into any acid. Phenomena * 

it is (lift'd ved fometimes with violence, fi»mc tines gent-^^'ding 
ly, according to the nature of the mcnflruurn aud of ^ ' 

the met id to be difiblved. ui a me 

2. The nitiou* acid it the moft powerful in its ac- 

4* lion 
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tinn upon metallic fubftaneva, when unaflifted by heat. 
So great indeed is the violence with which this acid 

fotnetimes a£U, that the metal, iullcad of being diflbb 

i g i ved, feparates inftantaneotifly from it in the form of a 
Ni rou'aiidcalx or powder fearer folublc in any meuftruum, at 
the moft * *" — • 

violent in 
its opera- 
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the fame time that the heat, cflervefcenee, and noxious 
vapours itTuing from the mixture, render it abfolutcly 
neceflary to moderate the actiou of the meiiftnuim, 
either by dilution or cold, or both. In other cafes, 
however, a* when put to gold or platina, the ni- 
trous acid has no efied until it be united with cite ma- 
rine, when the mixture ails upon thofc metals, which 
neither of the acids fingly would touch. 

3. The action o£ the vitriolic acid, though in the 
higheft degree of concentration, is more w cak. It does 
mnrewcik* not readily attack filver or mercury unlefs afiiftrd by 
*1* ~ a boiling heat, nor wit) even that be fufficicut to make 
Marine a- ,l aCt u P on gpM or Putina. 

cid gmeral- 4. The a&ion of marincacidamlcfs on fomc particular 
ly too c fubitances, is tlill more weak. ; but when dcpllogiltica- 
ridw^ex- ta *> or < ^ t P T * ve ^ °f P a,t °* l ^ c phlogifton cflential to 
cc -t when *-* Co^flitution as an acid, it acls much more power- 
C.eVh'ngifti- fully, and dilTolvc* all the metals completely, 
cared. y. The other acid*, as tbofe of fluor, borax, with 

The reft * s are O^Uined from the animal and vegetable 

the acids kingdoms, arc much inferior in their powers as folvents, 
much unlefs in very few inflanccs- 

wcaKerftilh 6. Metals vary very much in their degrees of folu- 
PfFercttt ^ility » f°« 13c yielding to almoft every mcTiftruum, and 
dqtrcif of otber*, as has been already obferved, being fcarce ac- 
foluhi'-ity «n ted upon by the moft powerful. 

metals. 6. Zinc and iron are of the former kind, and gold 
c t and filver of the Utter, eluding the marine; and gold, 

1 ‘ incomes Multfi in one particular cafe, viz. when sffsftcd by heat 
promote! in a clofe veflel, the a&ion of the nitrous acid also, 
ny ahftnuft- Thcfe metals, however, which in their perfrA flate re- 
ii y a f *r- ^ aflion of the moft powerful rr.enftrua, may be 
diflblved much trore readily when deprired of a cer- 
jktagitlon. tain quantity of their inflammable principle. But 
though the feparation of this principle in fome degree 
,g 7 renders metals more folublc, the abftraCtion of too much 
But is* ►ral-of it, particularly in the c?fe of iron and tin, render* 
ly prevent- tlirfc metals almoft entirely in folublc. Mangantfe is the 
«,l by u- mp ^ remarkable inftance of this power of the phlo- 
trw^tnuchf K>Aic piincipki in de priving metal* of their folnSiluy 
exemplified by its ablVncc, or reftoritig it to them by its prt fence ; 
in manga- for this fubftance, when reduced to biackncfs, cannot 
J.cfc. jv C Jjffolved by any acid without the addition of 
fome inflammable matter ; but when by the additi on of 
phlogifton it has become white, may be diffohed in 
any acid. 

*88 f 7* The dlflidution of metids by acids, even to their 
v ut'onot wrY i ul jj p ar t sclc. is attended bv a vifihlc effervcfcencc* 
t^odeii w *h this is more perceptible according to the qiucknels ot 
an dTeivcf the filiation; but more oblcure, and fcaiccly to be fecu 
ccnce. a t all, when the folution proceed* flowly. 

Vifinuv 8* The clallic fluids rxtiicated by thefe foluitons 
Mud- of e- arc various accoidtng to the nature of the acid and of 
fluid* the metal employed. With the nitrous, the fluid pro- 
cxtrkatcri. duced is commonly that called nUion air; with vitrio- 
lic and marine acids the produce is lbmctimts inflam- 
mable air, fumetimes otherwise, according to the na- 
ture c.*f the metal afted upon. 

9. Heat in a greater cr fmall.’r degree is always 
produced during the tbfioluticn of metals j uid the de- 

N° -0. 6 


grec of it is in proportion to the quantity of the mat- S<*h*P«i 
ter and the quicknefi of the folution ; aod hence, in Prec ’* 
fmall quantities of metal, and when the folution pro- P‘ rau ^ n f 
cceds very flowly, the temperature of the mats is fcarce- 
ly altered % Hew pro- 

10. The calces of metals either yield no air at all, duccd du- 
or only the aerial aqid, unlefs when urged by a violent I * ie 
heat alcnoft to ignition ; when, by means of vitriolic or 


folutxm <4 

metal*. 


nitrous acid, they yield a quantity of pure air, after ,y r 
other cUftic fluids, fuch as vitriolic, nitrous, or phlo- Litdeair 
gifticated air. None of the dephlogifticatcd air ii^heob- 
ufoatly produced by the marine acid in conjunction ;0 " 
with metallic calces. 

11. The folutions of forac metals are coloured, o- nol 
thets are not. 7 'he colour of the former is only that 
which is pn»per to the calx, but rendered more vivid **“ 

by the moiiture. Thu* folutions of gold and platina mM1 ^ 
are yellow ; thofe of copper, blue or green ; folmior.s 
of nickel of a bright green ; but thofe of cobalt are 
red, although the calx is black. We may obferve that 
even tiii» red colour tray be heightened to blucknefs. 

Iron moderately calcined is green ; but this rarely con- 
tinues upon .further dephlogillication. The white 
calces of filver, lead, tin, bilmuth, arfenic, antimony, 
and manganefe, arc difiblved without colour ; but i«»- 
lutioos of lead, tin, and autimony, are fomewhat yel- 
low, unlefs futfidcntly diluted. Mercury, however, 
forms a Angular exception to this rule ; for the orange- 
coloured calx of this metal forms a colou.lcfs folution. 

The metals yielding Coloured folutions are gold, pla- 
tina, copper, iron, tin, nickel, and cobalt ; the reft, if 
properly depurated, give no tinge. A folution of fil- 
ver is fome times of a blue or green colour at fird, al- 
though there be no copper prefert ; the vitriolic acid 
becomes blue «v»h copper j the nitrous may be made 
either blue or green at pleafure ; the marine varies ac- 
cording to the quantity of water with which it is di- 
luted. Mangancfc, when too much dephlogiftfcated, 
renders both the vitriolic and marine acids purple. 19* 

With regard to the cattfe of chemical folutions, our Be r *t **»’s 
author obferve*, that though attraction mutt bt look- ^ co “ 6t , i , 
ed upon as the fundamental caufe, yet we may alfo Keoucil * 
lay it down as a maxim, that 90 metal can be taken fuiutiou. 
up by an acid, ami at the fame time prrfcrve the whole 
quantity of phlogilton which was needfary to it in its f94 
metallic ftate. A certain proportionof the principle of Sob ton 
inflammability therefore may be confidertd as an ob- »mptV!cd by 
ftaclc which muit be removed before a folution can to ° g ™ * 
take place. Thus, of all the acids, the nitrous atlrad* ybfoxi; t«. 
phlogifton the moft powerfully, and feparates it even 
from the vit italic. A proof of this ni^y be had by •* a, lp‘ or de- 
biftling folpliur ilowly in concuitrated nitrous acid. ^ 

At length all its phlogifton may he fe para ted, and the 
vitriolic acid will remain, deprived of its principle of 
inflammability. The extraordinary folvent power* of 
this acid, therefore, is conformed to the peculiarity ot 
its mature iu this refpett. For this men ft mum diiTolves 
metals for folution with the greattft cafe, moft com- 
monly without any aflular.ee from (Xtetnal heat; which r 
in fome inftaticej would be hurtful, by ftparating too 
much of phlogifton, as appears in the cafe of iron, tin,|r« k ,*rtdhr 
arid antimony j all of which may be fo far dephlugiiti- :>itrou* *- 
«atcd by the nitrous acid, a* to be rendered extremely c> * * irr, 'ft 
diflicult of folution: for this reafon it is very often 
mctflary, as !i®u already bccu obferved, to temper tlicw»r6. 
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